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PEEFACE. 


This  History  had  its  origin  in  an  article  in  the  "Warrant  for  the 
Town  Meeting  of  March  6,  1865,  which  reads  as  follows:  "To 
see  if  the  Town  wiU  take  action  relative  to  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  its  history  frcttn  1800  to  the  present  time." 

At  that  meeting,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Three,  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

The  Committee  chosen  were  Messrs.  George  C.  Rand,  Seth 
Davis  and  J.  N.  Bacon.  The  Moderator,  Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Hagar  were  afterwards  added. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  November  7,  1865,  the  Committee  pre- 
sented the  following  Report : 

"Newton,  November  4,  1865. — ■  To  the  citizens  of  the  Town  nf 
Newton, —  The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
History  of  the  Town  of  Newton  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and 
beg  leave  to  report :  That,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  expedient  for  the 
town  to  take  immediate  measures  to  procure  to  be  written  a  Historj^ 
of  the  town,  from  ISOOdown  to  the  present  time.  More  especially 
should  this  be  done  now,  because  now  it  is  possible  to  give  cor- 
rectly the  portion  which  shall  record  the  action  of  the  town  in 
respect  to  the  war  just  closed.  It  is  due  to  those  sons  of  our  town 
who  have  perilled  their  lives  in  support  of  our  national  integritj-, 
that  a  lasting  record  of  their  lives  of  heroism  and  deeds  of  brav- 
ery should  be  made,  while  all  the  facts  may  be  so  truly  gathered. 
Private  munificence  has  built  them  a  Monument  of  granite.  Let 
public  generosity  enroll  them  upon  the  printed  page,  in  words- 
equally  enduring. 

"  Your  Committee  therefore  ask  the  adoption  of  the  following 
Resolution : 
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"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed,  with  full 
powers,  to  arrange  for  the  writing  of  a  History  of  the  Town  of 
Newton,  and  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated 
by  the  town,  and  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  whenever  it  may  be 
required  by  said  Committee,  towards  the  expenditures  hereby  ren- 
dered necessary. 

"  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

"  Geoegb  C.  Rand,  Chairman." 

"  "Voted  to  accept  the  Report,  and  to  adopt  the  Resolntion. 

"  George  C.  Rand,  Seth  Davis,  J.  N.  Bacon,  Isaac  Hagar,  Otis 
Pettee  and  J.  F.  C.  Hyde  were  chosen  said  Committee  on  the 
History  of  Newton." 

The  following  was  the  later  Committee,  appointed  by  tiie  city : 
Aldermen  J.  Wesley  Kimball,  "William  P.  Ellison  ;  CouncUmen 
Nathan  Mosman,  "William  C.  Strong,  Edward  "W.  Cate ;  Ex-Mayor 
James  F.  C.  Hyde ;  Ex- Alderman  George  D.  Eldridge. 

The  late  .Mr.  Rand  was  deeply  interested  in  the  project;  he 
read  portions  of  the  manuscript,  and,  by  his  judicious  suggestions 
in  respect  to  its  form  and  method,  contributed  his  part  towards 
making  the  book  what  it  is.  Other  members  of  the  Committee 
have  been  frequently  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume, 
and  have  manifested  throughout  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  in- 
terest in  its  progress  and  success.  Especial  credit  is  due  Alder- 
man Kimball  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown,  as  Chairman  of  the  City 
Committee,  in  bringing  about  the  publication  of  the  book,  so  long 
deferred,  and  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  his  careful  examination  and  revision 
as  the  work  was  going  through  the  press. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  reproduce  the  genealogical 
tables  of  Mr.  Francis  Jackson's  work,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  older 
families  of  the  town  are,  doubtless,  in  possession  of  that  volume, 
and  more  recent  comers  would  feel  little  interest  in  them.  The 
materials  from  which  this  work  has  been  drawn  are  multiform. 
The  author's  long  residence  in  the  town,  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  actors  in  the  early  or  intermediate  history,  or  their 
immediate  descendants,   has   supplied  him  with  many  items  of 
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information,  which  have  never  before  found  their  way  into  print. 
The  manuscripts  of  Hon.  William  Jackson  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Ward,  the  Genealogical  Tables  of  various  families,  a  multitude  of 
town  and  family  histories,  out  of  which  valuable  facts  have  been 
gleaned,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections  and  the  volumes 
jf  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  cata- 
logues, statistics,  the  newspapers  of  various  towns  and  periods, 
especially  the  Newton  Journal,  the  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  town  in  Mr.  Francis  Jackson's  manual,  the  State  archives,  the 
Records  and  Reports  of  the  town,  the  Records  of  the  churches  and 
of  associations,  and  correspondence  with  numerous  individuals,  now 
or  formerly  residents  of  Newton,  personal  visits  to  every  locality 
in  the  town,  and  a  personal  knowledge  of 'many  of  the  events  and 
movements  recorded,  together  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
cipal actors  of  later  times  for  successive  years,  and  a  personal  par- 
ticipation in  some  of  the  scenes, —  these  have  furnished  a  mass  of 
interesting  matter,  out  of  which  it  has  been  my  aim,  after  diligent 
examination  and  inquirj',  to  select  that  which  seemed  most  fitting, 
and  to  gather  and  preserve  all  that  is  reliable  and  valuable. 

A  larger  number  of  biographical  sketches  would  have  been  in- 
serted, if  the  size  of  the  volume  had  not  been  limited.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  those  which  have  found  place  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  departed,  and  so  selected  as  to  represent 
the  various  portions  of  the  town  and  various  periods. 

The  labor  and  difficulties  incident  to  such  an  undertaking  are 
not  easily  estimated,  except  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
them.  The  materials  of  the  work  lie  widely  scattered,  both  in 
space  and  time.  Matters  of  historic  importance  often  demand  in- 
vestigations which  consume  many  days,  and  the  results  of  such 
investigations,  however  protracted  and  difficult,  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  lines.  Differing  accounts  of  an  important  transaction 
sometiines  require  the  weighing  of  conflicting  testimony,  and  the 
searching  out  of  additional  testimony,  in  order  to  ascertfiin  the 
truth ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  historian,  though  using  the  utmost 
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care,  may  occasionally  err.  Facts  and  circumstances  important 
for  him  to  know,  though  diligently  sought,  are  sometimes  sought 
in  vain.  Add  to  this,  in  judging  of  the  completed  work,  persons 
who  know  well  the  affairs  of  their  own  little  circle,  or  of  their  own 
immediate  families,  or  matters  in  which  they  or  their  immediate 
ancestors  have  been  actors,  failing  to  find  satisfaction  on  some 
point  which  they  have,  perhaps,  unduly  magnified,  are  apt  to  tura 
away,  imjustlj',  as  it  would  saem,  disappointed.  But  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  historian  has  to  deal  with  the  general  features 
of  public  affairs,  and  not,  mainly,  with  that  which  specifically  in- 
terests individuals  or  lesser  portions  of  the  community ;  that  his 
facts  are  to  be  presented  in  their  proper  relations,  and,  in  view  of 
their  comparative  importance,  in  due  proportions.  To  weigh,  to 
judge  and  to  determine,  in  every  instance,  with  even-handed  justice 
and  without  mistake,  is  a  work  of  no  small  difBculty.  To  err  in 
such  an  enterprise  is  no  more  than  human.  The  tranquil  flow  of 
busy  life  may  seem  to  throw  a  given  space,  geographically,  into  a 
position  of  inferior  brilliancy,  as  compared  with  another,  while  its 
part  in  the  entire  landscape  is  equally  honorable.  The  same  princi- 
ple holds  true  in  the  narration  of  facts  or  events.  The  late  Mr. 
Rand,  with  Ms  habit  of  clear  and  orderly  thought,  laid  much 
stress  on  a  threefold  division  of  the  history  of  Newton,  viz.,  its 
early  history,  its  action  in  connection  with  the  Revolution,  and  in 
connection  with  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  all  human  works  are  imperfect, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  errors  may  have  occurred  in  this  work,  otow- 
ing  out  of  the  defectiveness  of  information,  and  uncertainty  and 
unreliableness  of  testimony.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  volume 
may  lie  open  to  criticism  in  regard  to  the  proportion  given  to  the 
various  matters  introduced.  But  where  the  truth  of  history  is 
concerned,  and  the  demands  of  readers  of  differing  tastes  consid- 
ered, it  is  hoped  that  all  may  find  something  to  praise,  if,  also 
something  to  condemn. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  VIEWS. GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES    OP    NEWTON. —  BRIDGES. 

VILLAGES. —  PONDS   AND   BROOKS. —  "  COUNTT  ROCK." HEALTH 

STATISTICS. —  SCENERY. 

The  general  features  of  Newton  are  not  without  interest.  Seven 
principal  elevations  mark  its  surface,  like  the  seven  hiUs  of  ancient 
Borne,  with  the  difference  that  the  seven  hUls  of  Newton  are  much  • 
more  distinct  than  the  seven  Mils  of  Rome ;  —  Nonantum  Hill, 
"Waban  Hill,  Chestnut  Hffl,  Bald  Pate,  Oak  Hill,  Institution  HiU 
and  Mount  Ida.  Besides  these  more  prominent  hills,  there  are 
several  lesser  elevations.  The  high  ground  intersected  by  Boylston 
Street,  near  Newton  Upper  Falls,  is  worthy  of  a  name ;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  land  on  the  William  Wiswall  farm  [W.  C.  Strong] 
northwest  of  the  house  anciently  owned  by  Dea.  John  Staples  — 
which,  indeed,  is  often  known  as  Moffatt  HiU.  A  small  but  beauti- 
ful pine-covered  swell  of  ground  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Davis  at  Newton  Centre,  has  at  some  periods  borne  the  name  of 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Newton  has  several  plains  of  considerable  extent,  —  the  upper 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Institution  Hill ;  the  lower  plain,  so  called  by 
the  fathers,  north  of  the  First  Parish  Church  and  intersected  also 
by  Centre  Street ';  the  extensive  plain  on  which  much  of  Newton- 
ville  is  buUt,  and  the  plain  on  which  much  of  Newton  Highlands  is 
situated.  Rarely  is  a  portion  of  territory  to  be  found,  of  equal 
extent,  marked  by  a  more  beautifully  diversified  surface. 

13 
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The  geological  features  of  the  town  are  interesting  and  various. 
Conglomerate  rock  or  amygdaloid  is  largely  diffused,  being  found 
in  great  quantities  in  Newton  Centre,  East  Newton  and  Chestnut 
HiQ.  Granite  or  sienite  occurs  in  boulders  and  small  ledges. 
Diorite  or  green-stone,  with  occasional  porphyritic  characteristics, 
is  seen  on  the  Valentine  Road  and  elsewhere,  seeming  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  ledge  of  similar  formation  which  skirts  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  which  can  be  traced  through  several  of  the  adjacent  towns 
by  its  occasional  out-croppings.  It  ends  in  an  abrupt  cliff  east  of 
Valentine  Street.  There  is  a  ledge  of  argillaceous  slate  on  the 
grounds  of  the  late  Gardner  Colby,  Esq. ,  of  which  the  waU  of  his 
estate  on  Centre  Street  was  built.  There  is  a  darker  and  more 
compact  slate-stone,  which  splits  into  convenient  sheets,  near  the 
estate  of  the  Smallwoods  at  Newton  Corner.  Interesting  boulders 
are  a  feature  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Newton  Centre,  con- 
taining deposits  of  asbestos.  In  the  woods  near  ThompsonvUle, 
a  few  hundred  feet  south  from  the  road,  and  where  a  silver  mine 
was  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  the 
granite  rocks  are  curiously  split  and  cleft  asunder ;  and  beautiful 
quartz  crystals  and  lumps  of  milky  quartz  are  found.  There  are 
also  deposits  of  mica,  and  very  interesting  specimens  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  particles  of  silver  are  too  minute  to  be  of  much  value. 
A  small  amount  of  specular  iron  ore  has  also  been  found  here,  and 
traces  of  copper  are  sometimes  detected.  The  beds  of  gravel  and 
the  indistinctly  striated  surface  of  the  rocks  in  several  places  indi- 
cate glacial  action.  Bog  iron  ore  exists  in  the  wet  grounds  south 
of  Bullough's  Pond,  and,  fifty  years  ago,  considerable  quantities  of 
it  were  carried  to  the  iron  furnaces  of  Easton,  Mass.,  and  else- 
where, to  be  manufactured. 

There  are  nine  bridges,  crossing  the  Charles  River,  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  besides  two  raikoad bridges :  viz.,  at  Nahanton 
Street  (Kenrick's  Bridge)  ;  Needham  Avenue ;  Elliot  Street  and 
Boylston  Street,  Upper  FaHs;  Wales  Street  and  Washington 
Street,  Lower  FaUs  ;  Concord  Street ;  Auburn  Street,  near  River- 
side ;  and  Bridge  Street,  North  Village. 

Newton  numbers  nine  or  ten  villages  which  for  two  centrjies 
seemed  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  if  they  were  separate  towns 
Only  the  town  meetings  brought  the  inhabitants  together  in  one 
place  as  a  united  people.    These  viUages  are  Newton,  NewtonviUe, 
West  Newton,  Auburndale,  Lower  FaUs,  Upper  Falls,  Highlands^ 
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Newton  Centre  and  North  Village.  Perhaps  we  should  add,  also, 
Riverside  Their  location  depended,  at-  first,  on  the  water  privi- 
leges along  the  Charles  River,  which  flowed  nearly  around  the  town  ; 
afterwards,  the  railroad  centres  created  additional  reasons  for  their 
several  locations.  As  the  population  increases,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  have  become  one  under  a  city  administration,  these 
villages  tend  to  be  melted  into  continuity.  The  town,  at  the  date 
of  this  pubHcation,  is  blessed  with  nine  post-offlces  and  ten  rail- 
road stations. 

Of  the  natural  features  of  Newton  mention  should  be  made  both 
of  its  land  and  its  water.  Newton  boasts  of  three  large  ponds, 
"Wiswall's,"  "Hammond's,"  and  "BuUough's  Pond,"  and  a 
smaller  collection  of  water  denominated  "  Silver  Lake." 

We  find  the  following  statements  in  reference  to  the  first  and 
second : 

"April  1,  1634. —  There  is  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and  a 
great  pond  (WiswaU's  Pond)  granted  to  John  Haynes. 

"  WiswaU's  Pond,  near  the  Centre,  and  Hammond's  Pond,  at  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  were  so  called  in  remembrance  of  two  of 
the  early  and  prominent  settlers  of  the  town, —  Thomas  Wiswall, 
the  first  ruling  elder  of  the  church,  and  the  first  settler  upon  the 
banks  of  the  one,  and  Thomas  Hammond,  the  first  settler  upon  the 
borders  of  the  other.  Wiswall  came  into  the  town  in^l654,  and 
died  here  in  1683.  Hammond  came  in  1650,  and  died  in  1675  ;. 
both  were  pioneer  settlers,  and  substantial  pillars  of  the  plantation. 
The  descendants  of  both  have  been  numerous  in  the  town  and  the 
country,  and  highly  respectable.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  these 
ponds  have  been  naturally  and  properly  known  by  the  name  of 
WiswaU  and  Hammond ;  they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  place,  and  ought  to  be  forever  known  by 
these  names. 

"The  waters  of  WiswaU's  Pond,  generaUy  called  "Baptist Pond,' 
and,  in  recent  times,  '  Crystal  Lake,'  cover  about  thirty-three  and 
a  half  acres,  and  of  Hammond's  Pond  about  twenty  acres.  The 
natm'al  outlet  for  the  waters  of  WiswaU's  Pond,  was  upon  its  easterly 
side,  crossing  the  Dedham  road  a  Uttle  north  of  the  WiswaU  house, 
thence  running  through  the  Wiswall  farm  in  a  southerly  direction, 
across  the  Sherburne  road  and  the  Worcester  turnpike,  to  South 
Meadow  Bi-ook.  The  artificial  outlet  is  a  deep  excavation,  made 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  pond,  by  the  miU  owners  on  Smelt 
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Brook,  previous  to  the  year  1700,  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  pond 
into  Smelt  Brook.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  quantity  of 
water  thus  drawn  from  the  pond,  was  not  of  sufficient  advantage  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  excavation  and  repairs." 

This  excavation  passed  west  of  the  estate  of  Joshua  Loring, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Blackstone  National  Bank,  and  is  nearly 
obliterated  in  its  whole  course. 

In  1871,  Messrs.  W.  N.  Bartholomew,  MeUen  Bray,  Lorin  F. 
Tyler,  George  S.  Dexter,  E.  M.  Fowle,  M.  G.  Crane,  George  C. 
Band,  R.  R.  Bishop  and  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  leased  WiswaU's  or 
Baptist  Pond,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  Inland  Fisheries.  This  lease  was  made  under 
the  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  breed  of  valuable  fish.  The  pond  was  to  be  stocked 
with  black  bass  from  Plymouth,  at  a  large  expense,  the  fish  costing 
13.50  each.  AH  fishing  was  forbidden  in  the  pond  from  this  time, 
any  party  offending  being  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50. 

The  natural  outlet  of  the  waters  of  Hammond's  Pond  was  from 
its  southeast  side,  and  was  the  commencement  of  the  brook  called 
"  Pond  Brook  "  or  "  Palmer's  Brook ; "  from  thence  running  south- 
erly through  the  meadows  in  the  westerly  corner  of  BrooMine, 
where  it  received  sufficient  accessions  of  water  to  drive  the  wheels 
of  a  saw  mill,  which  formerly  stood  very  near  the  dividing  line 
between  Brookline  and  Newton ;  thence,  by  "  Bald  Pate  Meadow," 
through  the  south  part  of  Newton,  by  Palmer's  and  through 
"  Brook  Farm  "  to  Charles  River.  A  few  years  prior  to  1854,  an  ar- 
tificial drain  was  made  from  the  westerly  side  of  Hammond's  Pond, 
running  northwest  through  the  low  grounds  to  the  brook  which 
crosses  Centre  Street  a  little  south  of  the  First  Parish  meeting- 
house, which  stream  falls  into  Smelt  Brook  near  the  territorial  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  This  cut  was  made  for  the  double  purpose  of 
draining  the  lands  through  which  it  was  made,  and  of  increasing 
the  force  of  Smelt  Brook. 

"  Silver  Lake"  is  in  the  northerly  part  of  Newton,  near  Charles 
River,  and  extensive  factory  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  that 
vicinity  since  the  year  1804.  It  has  no  visible  outlet.  Like 
the  other  lakes  or  ponds  of  Newton,  it  has  not  merely  added  a  charm 
to  the  landscape  in  summer,  but  has  also  proved  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  of  wealth,  yielding  every  winter  a  supply  of  ice,  which  in 
modern  times  has  come  to  be  not  only  a  luxury,  but  almost  one  of 
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the  necessaries  of  life.  How  thoughtful  and  bounteous  was  the 
Providence  which  laid  up  these  stores  of  good  for  future  use,  even 
before  the  people  knew  how  to  appreciate  them ! 

"  BuUough's  Pond  "  is  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town, 
and  lies  in  a  hollow,  encircled  on  nearly  all  sides  by  wooded  hiUs. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  proprietor  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  pond.  It  is  of  considerable  extent  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  divided  by  "Walnut  Street  into  two  portions, 
the  principal  being  on  the  east  side.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  wate^ 
like  a  sapphire  gem  set  round  with  emeralds,  is  of  tolerable  depth, 
and  of  great  purity.  Its  superfluous  waters  mingle  with  those  of 
Smelt  Brook,  through  which  they  find  their  way  ultimately  to 
Charles  River. 

"South  Meadow  Brook"  rises  from  several  small  branches  in 
and  near  the  Great  Meadows,  and,  formerly,  from  the  original  out- 
let of  the  waters  of  "Wiswall's  Pond ;  thence,  running  southwest 
through  the  "Winchester  farm  to  Charles  River,  about  one  mile 
above  the  Upper  FaUs.     "  Palmer's  Brook"  is  described  above. 

"Cheesecake  Brook"  rises  at  the  westerly  part  of  the  town, 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  spot  where  Deacon  Staples'  house  stood, 
afterwards  "William  Wiswall,  2d,  and  since,  "W.  C.  Strong,  Esq., 
and  runs  northeast  through  the  West  Parish  village  and  the  Fuller 
farm  to  Charles  River,  near  the  dividing  line  between  "Waltham 
and  "Watertown.  Its  name  is  due  to  the  picnic  lunch  of  some  of 
the  early  inhabitants,  who,  while  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  be- 
coming weary  and  faint,  sat  down  at  noon  on  its  banks  to  eat  their 
cake  and  cheese,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  its  refreshing  waters. 
"  Smelt  Brook,"  the  largest  of  the  four,  issues  from  a  cold  spring 
in  the  region  of  Alcock's  Swamp,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
South  Burial  place  ;  thence,  running  northeast,  it  is  reinforced  by 
several  small  streams ;  thence,  through  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
"  Mayhew  farm,"  "Dummerfarm"  and  "  "Wear  lands, "  it  enters 
Charles  River,  between  the  first  dam  and  the  first  bridge  ever  built 
across  that  river.  Its  ancient  name,  "  Smelt  Brook,"  seems  to  have 
faded  nearly  away,  and  it  has  become  a  nameless  stream.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  called  "  Cold  Spring  Brook,"  with  reference 
to  the  distant  source  out  of  which  it  flows. 

There  is  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  Charles  River  which  has  received 
the  name  of  "  County  Rock,"  and  which  is  noted  for  being  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  two  counties,  Norfolk  and  Middlesex,  and 
three  towns,  Newton,  Needham  and  Weston. 
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Newton  has  been  famed  for  the  health  and  longeAdty  of  its  in- 
habitants. Dr.  Homer  says,  —  "From  accurate  bills  of  mortality 
for  about  fifty  years  past  [this  was  written  in  1798] ,  it  appears  that 
one  seventieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  dies  annually.  In  the  East 
Congregational  Society,  consisting  of  about  700  souls,  154  died 
from  January  1,  1782,  to  January  1,  1799,  averaging  nine  a  year. 
Of  this  munber,  49,  considerably  upwards  of  a  fourth  part,  arrived 
to  their  seventieth  year,  and  beyond,  and  63,  more  than  a  third 
Hart,  arrived  to  their  sixtieth,  and  beyond.  The  sorrows  of  early 
widowhood  are  seldom  known  here.  Of  married  men  beneath  40, 
only  one  died  within  the  bounds  of  the  East  Precinct,  including  the 
families  of  the  Baptist  Society,  living  within  the  same  bounds, 
during  more  than  sixteen  years." 

The  town  records  and  private  bUls  of  mortality,  extending  over 
a  space  of  one  hundred  years,  from  1691  to  1791,  note,  in  all,  1,374 
deaths ;  but  a  few  of  the  first  years,  it  is  conjectured,  furnish  in- 
complete returns.  The  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  aged,  many 
of  them  older  than  80  years,  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable 
in  all  this  period.  In  seventeen  years,  from  January  1,  1782,  to 
January  1,  1799,  Dr.  Homer  notes  the  following  deaths  in  the 
bounds  of  the  East  Parish : 

Under  tvTo  years,  24.  Between  40  and    50,  10. 

Between    2  and    5,    G.  "       50  and    60,  10. 

"         5  and  10,  12.  "       60  and    70,  14. 

10  and  20,    4.  "       70  and    80,  27. 

"       20  and  30,  16.  "       80  and    90,  16. 

"       30  and  40,    9.  "       90  and  100,    6. 

During  ten  years,  from  1782  to  1792,  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  Congregational  Society,  there  were  97  deaths,  17  of  which 
were  m  the  two  neighboring  houses  of  Messrs.  John  Jackson  and 
Edward  Durant;  and  195  bbths.  The  marriages  for  the  same 
period  were,  in  the  whole  town,  103.  The  sum  total  of  the  mar- 
riages in  Newton  for  a  century  after  its  incorporation  was  747. 
"In  1792,  59  of  the  inhabitants,  one  twenty-third  part  of  the 
whole  population,  had  seen  then-  seventieth  year,  and  beyond." 
Up  to  that  date  (1792),  but  one  person  in  the  town  had  reached 
100  years,  though  several  had  seen  90  and  upwards.  The  person 
referred  to  was  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  of  the  south  part  of  the  town 
who  died  in  1752,  in  her  116th  year.  ' 
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According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  population  of  Newton  was 
then  12,825.  The  number,  December  31,  1873,  the  last  year  of 
the  town  government,  could  not  be  far  from  16,000.  On  the 
basis  of  that  munber,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population, 
in  that  year,  was  one  death  to  every  eighty-one  persons.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  Newton  in  the  year  1873,  by  consumption, 
was  about  one  in  ten  of  aU  the  deaths.  This  is  a  very  favorable 
statement,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  this  destructive  disease. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Rice,  on  this  subject,  "  in  the 
years  1858  and  1859,  about  one  in  four  of  all  the  deaths  in  Newton 
were  bj'  consumption ;  in  1860  and  1861,  one  in  sis  and  one-half; 
in  1862  and  1863,  about  one  in  seven ;  in  1864  and  1865,  one  in 
sis ;  in  1866  and  1867,  one  in  five  and  three-fourths ;  in  1868  and 
1869,  one  in  eight  and  three-fourths  ;  in  1870  and  1871,  about  one 
in  nine  and  one-fourth ;  in  1872,  one  in  eight  and  one-sixth ;  and 
in  1873,  as  above  stated,  one  in  ten  of  all  the  deaths." 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  population  and  mortality  of 
Newton,  for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the  town  government,  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  correct : 
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No  finer  territory  can  be  found,  inaUke  extent,  than  the  town  of 
Newton.  Its  broad  avenues,  bordered  with  trees  and  gardens,  its 
extensive  plains,  its  swelling  hills,  its  glassy  lakes,  its  weU-kept 
lawns,  its  near  and  distant  views  of  charming  landscapes,  reaching 
on  the  east  to  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  west  to 
the  summits  of  "Wachusett  and,  Monadnock,  its  fine  residences  and 
public  buildings,  including  a  score  and  a  half  of  churches,  its 
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tasteful  cemetery,  its  magnificent  public  schoote  and  seats  of  higher 
education,  endowed  and  unendowed,  are  unsurpassed.  A  writer 
in  the  Boston  Traveller  draws  the  following  picture  of  a  single  lo- 
cality, near  the  northwestern  limit  of  the  town.  Many  pictures,  of 
equal  beauty,  could  be  presented  to  a  visitor  in  almost  any 
direction. 

"Within  ten  mUes  of  Boston,"  says  this  writer,  "there  is  a 
stretch  of  river  scenery  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  cannot  easily  be  equalled.  We  refer  to  the 
Charles  River  between  Waltham  and  Auburndale,  where  it  extends 
in  a  tortuous  course,  from  one  point  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
three  miles  and  a  half.  Until  within  a  few  years  this  lovely  spot 
has  scarcely  been  known  beyond  the  limit  of  the  inhabitants  who 
have  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  elegant  sites  on  either  bank, 
and  beautified  and  adorned  them  for  then-  own  pleasure.  But  the 
enterprise  of  man  has  invaded  it,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  allow  the 
public  to  partake  of  the  enjoyment.  The  well  appointed  little 
steamer  White  Swan,  owned  and  commanded  by  a  Captain  Gibbs, 
veteran  of  the  last  war,  now  plies  regularly  between  Waltham  and 
Auburndale  bridge,  carrying  picnic  parties,  etc.  Since  this  steam- 
er has  been  running,  parties  from  Boston  and  places  at  greater 
distance  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this 
deUghtful  scenery.  Many  who  have  travelled  through  Europe  af- 
firm that  for  quiet  beauty  it  is  not  equalled.  One  familiar  with  om- 
Southern  streams  is  reminded  of  the  Yazoo,  with  the  deep  green 
and  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  on  the  banks  and  the  quiet  of  its 
waters.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  located  the  summer  resi- 
dences of  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Merrill,  the  elegant  residence  of 
E.  M.  Pulsifer,  Mayor  of  Newton,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Ex-Mayor 
Eowle,  the  Benyon  mansion  and  others.  Opposite  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Pulsifer  is  Lily  Pond  Grove,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sum- 
mer resorts  in  New  England,  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  conven- 
ience. At  sunset  the  river  is  alive  with  canoes,  row-boats,  shells 
and  sail-boats,  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  adding,  with  the 
delightful  music,  greatly  to  the  natural  charms  of  the  scenery.  To 
those  who  are  tu-ed  of  fashionable  resorts  and  would  seek  a  quiet 
like  this,  we  commend  a  trip  on  the  White  Swan,  and  a  few  hours' 
stroll  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles." 
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SETTLERS. 

The  history  of  Newton  is,  in  its  earliest  stages,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Boston.  Boston,  or  Botolph's  town, 
was  originally  a  very  contracted  peninsula.  It  was  named  from 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  the  residence  of  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton,—  the  first  minister  of  our  Boston,  —  before  he  emigrated  to  this 
country.  Botolph's  town,*  or  St.  Botolph's  town, — Botolph, 
that  is,  boat-help,  because  this  saint  was  the  patron  of  mariners, — 
was  a  name  as  appropriate  for  the  colonial  metropolis  as  it  was  for 
its  English  namesake.  As  Boston  in  England  was  on  the  sea,  and 
its  people  had  to  do  with  commercial  affairs, — so  the  new  Boston 
was  to  be  the  residence  of  merchant  princes,  whose  wealth  was  de- 
pendent largely  upon  their  proximity  to  the  ocean. 

Many  persons  now  living  recollect  a  period  when  a  portion  of  the 
North  End  of  Boston,  — at  first,  the  court  end  of  the  town,  — was 
but  three  streets  wide :  Fore,  now  North  Street ;  Middle  Street, 
now  the  northern  half  of  Hanover  Street ;  and  Back  Street,  now 
the  southern  part  of  Salem  Street.  This  territory  reached  from 
water  to  water ;  and  the  North  End  of  Boston  was  cut  off  from  the 
residue  of  the  town  by  a  canal,  occupying  the  space  which  is  now 
Blackstone  Street.  This  canal  extended  from  Causeway  Street  on 
the  west  to  its  outlet  on  North  Street,  near  Merchants'  Row,  on  the 
east.    Most  of  the  tenitory  from  Causeway  Street  to  Haymarket 


*  The  original  name  of  Boston  wag  longpreaerved  In  the  name  of  one  of  its  streets  ;— 
Botolph  Street  is  on  the  northerly  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  running  from  Myrtle  Street 
to  Cambridge  Street.    Its  name  has  been  changed  to  Irving  Street. 
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Square  and  from  Prince  to  Pitts  Street  was  covered  with  water ; 
and  the  tide-mUls  at  the  westerly  end,  which  depended  for  their 
power  on  this  pond,  gave  to  the  whole  territory  the  title  of  "  MDl 
Pond," — the  name  by  which  many  elderly  people  still  speak  of  it. 

At  the  south,  the  upper  part  of  Washington  Street,  called  the 
Neck,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  which  in  time  of  high  tides  was 
overflowed  by  water ;  so  that  the  farmers  of  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester, as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  used  to  hasten 
home  from  the  town,  after  they  had  disposed  of  their  produce,  lest 
their  communication  with  the  continent  should  be  cut  off.  Long 
Wharf  extended  up  State  Street  as  far  as  India  Street,  and  large 
ships  were  moored  in.  the  dock  which  afterwards  became  the  site 
of  the  present  Custom  House.  The  bowsprits  of  vessels,  of  larger 
or  smaller  burden,  used  to  extend  over  Liberty  Square,  and  the 
tide  washed  the  shore  along  the  line  which  is  now  Harrison  Av- 
enue. On  the  westerly  side,  all  the  Public  Garden,  and  most  of 
Charles  Street,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  water,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  years  since  the  remains  of  a  wrecked  vessel  were  seen  going 
to  decay,  east  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  in  the  region 
now  covered  by  the  dweUings  in  Appleton  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue. 

The  territory  of  Boston  was  indeed  small,  but  savage  Indians 
were  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  peninsula  felt 
it  necessary  to  have  a  fortified  place  to  flee  to,  in  case  of  hostile 
invasion. 

Dorchester,  Charlestown,  Watertown,  Boston  and  Roxbury  had 
abeady  become  settled,  and  they  all  participated  in  this  spirit  of 
wise  precaution.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  a  fortified  town 
should  be  buUt  for  security  against  the  Indians  ;  and  the  Governor, 
Deputy-Governor  and  Assistants  viewed  many  places  for  its  loca- 
tion. In  December,  1630,  they  resolved  to  build  it  upon  the  neck 
between  Boston  and  Roxbury  (probably  in  the  place  since  called 
Roxbury  Street) ,  but  that  place  was  soon  given  up  for  several  rea- 
sons,—  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  that  there  were 
no  springs  of  running  water.  They  finally  decided  to  build  it  on 
the  north  side  of  Charles  River,  on  the  spot  where  the  College  now 
stands,  and  commenced  its  construction  in  the  spring  of  1631,  lay- 
ing out  the  town  in  squares,  with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles. 
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In  1632  the  General  Court  levied  a  rate  of  £60  upon  the  several 
plantations  towards  making  a  palisade  about  Newtown.  This  was  a 
favorite  project  of  old  Governor  Danforth,  whose  house  was  within 
the  inclosure.  The  tax  levied  for  this  purpose  was  assessed  upon 
the  several  towns  as  follows:  viz.,  Watertown,  viiiL,  the  New 
Town,  iiil.,  Charlton,  vii^.,  Meadford,  iiiL,  Saugus  and  Marble 
Harbor,  vi  I.,  Salem,  ivL  xs.,  Boston,  viii  L,  Rocksbury,  vii  Z., 
Dorchester,  vii  I.,  Wessaguscus  v  L ,  Winettsemet  yxy  s.*  Dr.  Paige 
says  (History  of  Cambridge,  p.  10),— "The  location  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  fence  or  '  pale '  is  designated  with  tolerable 
accuracy  by  the  ancient  records  of  possessions  and  conveyances. 
Commencing  in  the  present  College  yard,  near  the  northwesterly 
angle  of  Gore  Hall,  and  extending  eastwardly,  it  passed  very  near 
the  junction  of  Ellsworth  Avenue  with  Cambridge  Street,  to  the 
line  between  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  (now  SomerviUe) ,  at  its 
angle  on  Line  Street  near  Cambridge  Street,  and  thence  followed 
that  Une  to  the  creek,  a  few  rods  easterly  from  the  track  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Railroad.  Commencing  again  at  the  point  first 
mentioned,  the  fence  extended  southwardly  to  the  marsh  near  the 
junction  of  Holj'oke  Place  with  Mount  Auburn  Street.  The  kind 
offence  then  erected  is  indicated  in  an  Order  passed  Dec.  5,  1636  : 
'  That  the  common  pales  in  all  places,  to  be  made  after  this  day, 
shall  be  done  with  sufficient  posts  and  raUs,  and  not  with  crotches.' 

"  The  £60  levied  for  fortifying  New  Town  was  probably  the  first 
State  Tax  ;  and  the  people  Relegated  two  from  each  town  to  see 
fair  play  in  its  apportionment.  And  this,  I  apprehend,"  we  quote 
the  words  of  Hon.  WUliam  Jackson,  "  to  have  been  the  first  step 
towards  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  people  were  impelled  to 
the  measure  by  their  nervous  sensibility  about  taxation." 

"  The  next  year,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  the  taxation  dele- 
gation not  only  apportioned  the  amount  to  be  raised,  but  proceed- 
ed to  prepare  such  business  as  the  General  Court  were  to  act  upon 
and  decide.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Order  which  passed  the 
Court  of  Elections, —  'It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  every 
plantation  to  choose  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  town  to  con- 


*It  is  stated  by  Winthrop  tliat  "Watertown  objectedtotliia  assessment  as  unjust. 
Mr.  Savage  says,  "To  the  agitation  of  this  subject  we  may  refer  the  origin  of  that 
Committee  of  two  from  each  town  to  advise  with  the  Court  about  raising  public 
moneys,  'so  as  what  they  agree  upon  should  bind  all,'  under  date  of  May  of  this  year 
1632.  This  led  to  the  representative  body,  having  the  full  powers  of  all  the  freemen, 
except  that  of  elections." 
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fer,  and  prepare  the  public  business  for  the  Governor  and  assis- 
tants to  consider,'  etc.  Every  town  sent  three,  and  thus  occupied 
all  the  privilege  yielded  by  the  Court.  When  assembled  in  1634, 
they  acted  with  a  decision  and  energy  not  surpassed  by  any  subse- 
quent assembly  of  the  same  Mnd,  from  that  day  to  this.  They 
resolved  that  none  but  the  General  Court,  of  which  they  them- 
selves constituted  the  decided  majority,  have  power  to  admit  free- 
men, make  laws,  elect  or  remove  officers,  prescribe  their  powers 
and  duties,  make  taxes,  and  dispose  of  lands.  They  also  ordained 
trial  by  jury,  directed  the  manner  in  which  future  deputies 
should  be  returned,  and  at  the  same  session  imposed  a  fine  upon 
the  Governor  and  assistants  for  violating  an  order  of  the  General 
Court.  At  first  the  officers  were  chosen  for  three  months,  then 
semi-annually,  and  in  1643  annually." 

Hutchinson  says  of  the  scheme  of  a  House  of  Representatives , 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  or  fallen  into  by  general  con- 
sent of  all  the  towns,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  necessity."  Mr. 
William  Jackson  adds, —  "  To  me  it  appears  probable  that  the  peo- 
ple demanded  a  participation  in  the  powers  of  government,  and 
made  this  participation  the  condition  of  their  payment  of  taxes. 
And  thus  the  very  rate  which  was  levied  for  the  fortifying  of  New- 
town was  the  germ  out  of  which  the  only  representative  government, 
chosen  by  those  who  were  to  be  governed,  arose, —  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  seen  in  the  earth  from  the  days  of  Noah  to  those  of  the 
Pilgrims." 

The  fortification  ai-ound  the  new  town  was  made  and  a  fosse  ex- 
cavated, inclosing  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres,  "  paled 
in,"  as  a  historian  writing  in  1633  remarks,  "with  one  general 
fence,  which  was  about  one  and  a  half  mUes  in  length.  It  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  best  compacted  towns  in  New  England,  having 
many  fair  structures,  with  many  handsome-contrived  streets.  The 
inhabitants,  most  of  them,  are  very  rich.  Half  a  mile  westward 
of  the  town  is  a  great  pond  (Fresh  Pond) ,  which  is  divided  be- 
tween Newtown  and  Watertown,  on  the  north  side  of  Charles 
Kiver." 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  fli-st  settlers  to  the  lands  which 
they  came  to  possess,  and  w^hich  have  come  down  in  regular  suc- 
cession to  their  descendants,  is  too  interesting  and  important  to  be 
wholly  passed  by.  Dr.  Paige  has  carefully  investigated  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  careful  statements  (History  of 
Cambridge,  pp.  383,  384). 
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"  In  the  '  First  General  Letter  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy  of 
the  New  England  Company  for  a  Plantation  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  London's  Plantation  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,'  dated  '  In  Gravesend  the  17th 
of  April,  1629,'  is  this  important  direction  —  'If  any  of  the  sal- 
vages pretend  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
granted  in  our  pattent,  wee  pray  you  endeavour  to  purchase  their 
tytle,  that  wee  may  avoyde  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion.'  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  March  13,  1638-9,  "  Mr. 
Gibons  was  desired  to  agree  with  the  Indians  for  the  land  within 
the  bounds  of  Watertowne,  Cambridge  and  Boston.'  The  deed  of 
conveyance,  or  release  of  title,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find ;  yet 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  purchase  was  made  of  the 
squaw-sachem,  and  that  the  price  was  duly  paid.  The  General 
Court  ordered,  May  20,  1640, 'that  the  131.  8s.  6d.  layd  out  by 
Capt.  Gibons  shall  bee  paid  him,  vid. :  13L  8s.  Gd.  by  Watertowne 
and  10^.  by  Cambridge ;  and  also  Cambridge  is  to  give  squa- 
sachem  a  coate  every  winter  while  shee  liveth.'  This  sale  or  convey- 
ance to  Cambridge  is  recognized  in  a  deed  executed'  Jan.  13, 
1639,  by  the  'squa-sachem  of  Misticke'  and  her  husband  "Web- 
cowits,  whereby  they  conveyed  to  Jotham  Gibbons  "the  reversion 
of  all  that  parcel  of  land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  at  Mistick 
aforesaid,  together  with  the  said  ponds,  all  which  we  reserved  from 
Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  Newtowne,  and  all  heredi- 
taments and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  after  the  death 
of  me  the  said  squaw-sachem.'  The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians. 

"On  the  8th  of  March,  1643,  the  ' squa-sachem '  with  four  other 
Indian  rulers,  voluntarily  put  herself  'under  the  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts,  to  be  governed  and  protected  by 
them,'  and  promised  '  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  said  govern- 
ment.' She  is  supposed  to  have  died  not  long  before  1662,  when 
a  claim  was  made  for  land  in  which  she  had  reserved  a  life  estate. 

"  One  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  united  with  the  squaw-sachem  in 
this  act  of  submission  to  '  the  government  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Massachusetts'  was  Cutshamache,  Cutshamakin  or  Kuchamakin, 
who  resided  'at  a  place  called  Neponsitt,  within  the  bounds  of 
Dorchester.'  '  His  authority  extended  over  those  who  dwelt  at 
Nonantum,  which  was  then  included  in  Cambridge." 
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In  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  voted  £400,  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony, 
towards  the  erection  of  a  public  school  or  college.  In  1637,  an 
order  was  passed  by  the  same  honorable  body,  that  the  coUege 
should  be  at  Newtown,  "  a  place  very  pleasant  and  accommodate," 
and  "  then  under  the  orthodox  and  soul-flourishing  ministry  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepherd."  Of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Shepherd  it  is  testi- 
fied, that  it  was  so  pungisnt  and  impressive  that  almost  every  Lord's 
day  some  gave  visible  evidence  before  the  congregation  of  being 
moved  by  it ;  so  that  it  was  a  common -thing  for  the  members  .of  a 
family  who  were  compelled  by  sickness  or  for  other  cause  to  remain 
at  home,  to  ask  their  friends,  on  their  return  from  the  house  of 
God, — •"  Who  seemed  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  word  to-day?  " 

The  settlement  of  the  new  town  (Cambridge)  was  begun  in 
1631.  The  town  records  commence  in  November,  1632  ;  the  pro- 
prietors' records  in  1635.  A  house  in  Boston  surmounted  by  a 
thatched  roof  having  taken  fire  from  the  chimney  in  1631,  Deputy 
Governor  Dudley  recorded  the  remark,  "  In  our  new  town,  intended 
to  be  built  this  summer,  we  have  ordered  that  no  man  there  shall 
build  his  chimney  with  wood,  or  cover  his  house  with  thatch." 

The  first  considerable  accession  to  the  population  of  the  new 
town  (Cambridge)  took  place  in  August,  1632.  Rev.  Mr.  Hook- 
er's company,  otherwise  called  the  Braintree  company,  had  begun 
a  settlement  at  Mount  "WoUaston,  but  were  ordered  by  the  Court 
to  remove  to  Newtown.  These  settlers  were  forty-seven  in  num- 
ber.*   But  the  territory  of  the  new  town,  with  this  addition,  was  not 


*In  a  foot  note  to  Dr.  Holmes'  History  of  Cambridge,  it  is  said,  "It  is  highly  proh- 
ahle  that  this  company  came  from  Braintree,  in  Essex  County,  in  England,  and  from 
its  Yioinity.  Chelmsford,  where  Mr.  Hooker  was  settled,  is  but  eleven  mUes  from 
Braintree ;  and  '  Mr.  Hooker  was  so  esteemed  as  a  preacher  that  not  only  his  own 
people,  but  others  from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex  flocked  to  hear  him.'  " 

The  names  of  this  company,  constituting  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, are  preserved  in  the  Records  of  the  Proprietors,  under  date  of  1632,  and  arc 
as  follows : 


Jeremy  Adams, 
Matthew  Allen, 
John  Benjamin, 
Jonathan  Boswell, 
Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,t 
John  Bridge, 
tliohard  Butler, 
John  Clarke, 


Anthony  Couldby  or  Colby, 
Daniel  Dennisou, 
Thomas  Dudley,  Esq., 
Samuel  Dudley, 
Edward  Elmer, 
Richard  Goodman, 
William  Goodwin, 
Garrad  Hadden, 


t  Bradstreet  settled  at  Andover,  and  wag  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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large  enough  to  accommodate  the  desires  of  its  population.  Hence 
in  May,  1634,  the  people  complained  to  the  General  Court  of  their 
restricted  quarters,  and  desired  leave  to  seek  either  enlargement 
or  removal.  Their  request  was  granted  by  the  Court,  and  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  company  sent  messengers  to  explore  Ipswich,  and 
the  Merrimac  and  Connecticut  Rivers.  The  report  of  the  messen- 
gers who  went  to  examine  the  Connecticut  valley  was  very  flatter- 
ing, and  produced  a  strong  influence  upon  them;  and  at  the 
session  of  the  Court  in  September,  they  asked  leave  to 
remove  thither.  "The  question  of  their  removal  was  a  very 
exciting  one,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  and  was  debated  by  the  Court 
many  days.  On  taking  the  vote,  it  appeared  that  the  Assistants 
were  opposed  to  their  removal,  and  the  Deputies  were  in  favor  of 
it.  Upon  this  grew  a  great  diflerence  between  the  Governor  and 
Assistants,  and  the  Deputies.  "  So  when  they  could  proceed  no 
further,  the  whole  Court  agreed  to  keep  a  day  of  humiliation  in 
aU  the  congregations.'  Mr.  Cotton,  by  desire  of  the  Court, 
preached  a  sermon  that  had  great  influence  in  settling  the  question." 


Stephen  Hart, 
Jolm  Haynes,  Esq.,* 
Thomas  Heate, 
Bev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
Thomas  Hosmer, 
Richard  Harlackenden, 
William  Lewis, 
Richard  Lord, 
John  Masters, 
Abraham  Morrill, 
Hester  Mussey, 
Simon  Oakes, 
James  Olmstead, 
Capt.  Daniel  Patrick, 
John  Prat, 
William  Pentrcy, 


Joseph  Redinge, 
Nathaniel  Richards, 
William  Spencer, 
Thomas  Spencer, 
Edward  Stebbins, 
John  Steele, 
Henry  Steele, 
George  Steele, 
Samuel  Stone, 
John  Talcott, 
William  Wadsworth, 
Andrew  Warner, 
Richard  Webb, 
William  Westwood, 
John  White. 


The  same  year,  1632,  "  they  built  the  first  house  of  worship  at  Newtowne  (Cam- 
bridge), with  a  bell  upon  it."  This  item,  which  is  drawn  from  Prince's  History, 
proves  that  the  early  settlers  were  not  summoned  to  worship,  at  the  beginning,  If 
they  were  later,  by  the  beat  of  drum.  There  is  no  record  of  the  Village  of  New  Cam- 
bridge (now  Newton),  which  indicates  when  a  bell  was  first  used  there.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  assembled  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  company  arrived  in  Boston  September  4, 1633.  Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  pastor 
and  Mr.  Stone,  teacher,  and  they  were  installed  in  their  respective  ofttces,  after  solemn 
lasting  and  prayer,  October  11, 1633. 


*  John  Haynes  received  the  earliest  and  largest'grant  of  land  In  the  town  in  1634; 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1635;  removed  to  Connecticut  with 
Hooker's  company  in  1636,  and  was  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1639.  He  died  in  1654, 
and  this  tract  of  land  passed  to  his  heirs. 
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The  public  sentiment  at  that  tune  appeared  to  be  against  their 
removal.  Boston  and  "Watertown  had  offered  them  enlargement, 
and  the  congregation  of  Newtown  accepted  these  offers  and  con- 
cluded not  to  remove. 

By  the  records  of  the  Court  in  September,  1634,  "it  is  ordered 
that  the  ground  about  Muddy  River  belonging  to  Boston  and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  hereafter  belong  to  Newtown, —  the 
wood  and  timber  thereof  growing  and  to  be  grown  to  be  reserved 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bqgton ;  provided,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of 
this  Court,  that  if  Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  congregation  now  settled 
here,  shall  remove  hence,  that  then  the  aforesaid  meadow  grounds 
shall  return  to  "Watertown,  and  the  grounds  at  Muddy  River  to 
Boston." 

After  the  question  touching  the  enlargement  of  Newtown  was 
settled,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Court,  consisting  of 
WiUiam  Colbron,  John  Johnson  and  Abraham  Palmer,  to  deter- 
mine the  bounds  between  Newtown  and  Watertown ;  and  Ensign 
Jennison  to  set  out  the  bounds  between  Newtown  and  Roxbury, 
about  Muddy  River.     The  following  records  their  action : 

April,  1635. —  "  It  is  agreed  by  us  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
that  the  bounds  between  Watertown  and  Newtown  shall  stand  as 
they  are  already,  from  Charles  River  to  the  Great  Fresh  Pond, 
and  from  the  tree  marked  by  Watertown  and  Newtown,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  pond  and  over  the  pond  to  a  white  poplar 
tree  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  pond,  and  from  the  tree  up  into 
the  countr}',  northwest  by  west,  upon  a  straight  line  by  a  meridian 
compass ;  and  further,  that  Watertown  shaU  have  one  hundred 
rods  in  length  above  the  Wear,  and  one  hundred  rods  beneath  the 
Wear  in  length  and  three  score  rods  in  breadth  from  the  river  on 
the  south  side  thereof,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  that  side 
of  the  river  to  lye  to  Newtown. 

William  Colbron, 
John  Johnson, 
Abraham  Palmer." 

April,  1635. —  "The line  between  Roxbury  and  Newtown  is  laid 
out  to  run  southwest  from  Muddy  River,  near  that  place  called 
'  Nowell's  Bridge,'  a  tree  marked  on  four  sides,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  that  place ;  the  south  side  is  for  Roxbury  and  the 
north  for  Newtown. 

William  Jennison." 
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"  This  line,"  Mr.  Jackson  says,  "  was  designed  to  carry  out  the 
gift  of  Boston  to  Newtown,  by  which  the  whole  of  Muddy  River, 
more  or  less,  became  a  part  of  Newtown,  and  so  remained  for 
nearly  two  years.  It  was  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  line  as 
that  which  now  divides  Roxbury  from  Brookline.  Its  length  is  not 
stated  in  Jennison's  report ;  but  it  is  about  six  miles." 

By  this  enlargement  of  lands,  received  from  Boston  and  Water- 
town,  Newtown  acquired  what  is  now  Brookline,  Brighton  and 
Newton,  excepting  only  such  special  grants  as  had  been  previouslj- 
made  to  individuals.  For  Muddy  River,  now  Brookline,  by  an 
early  grant,  had  been  made  a  part  of  Boston.  These  were  the 
acquisitions  of  Newtown  on  the  south.  On  the  north  and  north- 
west, she  obtained  what  is  now  Arlington,  Lexington,  BiUerica, 
part  of  Bedford  and  part  of  Tewksbury,  extending  to  the  Mer- 
rimack River.  She  began,  the  smallest  township  in  the  colony,  and 
soon  became  the  largest. 

The  territory,  above  granted,  having  reverted  to  Boston,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  company  to  Con- 
necticut, the  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  settle  the  boundaries 
between  Newtown  and  Muddy  River.  This  committee  in  April, 
1636,  made  the  following  report : 

"  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  appointed  by  the  Court 
to  set  out  the  bounds  of  the  New  Town  upon  Charles  River,  do 
agree  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  shall  run  from  the  marked  tree 
by  Charles  River,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Roxbury  bounds, 
one  and  a  half  miles  northeast,  and  from  thence  three  mUes  north- 
west, and  so  from  thence  five  miles  southwest ;  and  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Charles  River,  from  the  southeast  side  of  Roxbury 
bounds  to  run  four  miles  on  a  southwest  line,  reserving  the  propri- 
eties to  several  persons  granted  by  special  order  of  the  Court. 

William  Spencer, 
Nicholas  Danforth, 
William  Jennison." 

Mr.  Jackson  says,  "  This  description  is  cloudy,  with  some  errors 
in  the  points  of  the  compass,  which  may  have  been  made  in  copy- 
ing the  report.  It  differs  from  the  present  bounds  of  Brookline, 
but  was  intended  to  restore  Muddy  River  to  Boston,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  the  committee  judged  expedient." 
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The  following  record  gives  the  action  of  the  town  in  regard  to 
the  boundary  between  Newton  and  Watertown.  It  is  dated  in 
1705. 

"The  subscribers  were  empowered  to  settle  the  line  between 
Newton  and  Watertown ;  and  on  the  25th  September,  1705,  did 
mutually  agree,  namely,  beginning  at  Charles  Eiver,  at  high  water 
mark,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  farm  formerly  Mr.  Mayhew's, 
and  run  a  straight  line  south-southwest,  two  degrees  west  to  a 
walnut  stump,  forty-one  and  three-quarter  rods  ;  then  turning  and 
running  straight  northwest,  five  degrees  north,  two  hundi;ed  and 
sixteen  rods,  across  Stephen  Cook's  land  and  Smelt  Brook ;  then 
turning  and  running  straight,  northeast  by  north,  eighty  rods  to 
the  river. 

John  Speing,  ') 

Edwaed  Jackson,    V   Newton. 
Ebenezek  Stone,     ) 

Jonas  Bond,  |   ^^tertown." 

Joseph  Sherman,    J 


"This  settlement  shortened  the  easterly  line  a  few  rods,"  says 
Mr.  Jackson,  "  and  lengthened  the  southerly  and  westerly  lines  a 
few  rods  each.  The  settlement  of  1635  gave  "Watertown  seventy- 
flve  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  fiver;  the  settlement  of  1705 
increased  it  to  about  eighty-eight  acres,  so  that  Newton  lost  the 
jurisdiction  of  about  thirteen  acres  by  the  settlement  of  1705." 

The  small  portion  of  Watertown  at  present  lying  on  the  south 
of  the  river  has  not  the  exact  dimensions  assigned  to  it  in  1635, 
although  about  the  same  quantity  of  land  (150  acres).  March  1, 
1704-5,  a  committee  (Jonas  Bond,  Esq.,  Capt.  B.  Garfield  and 
Joseph  Sherman)  was  appointed  "  to  find  out  the  line  between 
Watertown  and  Newton,  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River." 
The  committee  reported  November  16, 1705,  minutely  describing  the 
line,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Town  Records,  and  which  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  delineated  in  the  latest  map  of  Newton.  The  line 
began  at  high  water  mark  on  Charles  River  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  farm  formerly  Mr.  Maj'hew's,  and  ran  straight  southwest, 
two  degrees  west,  forty-one  and  three-quarter  rods  ;  then  a  straight 
line  west-northwest,  five  degrees  north,  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
rods ;  then  a  straight  line  northeast  by  north,  eighty  rods,  down  to 
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tile  river.  It  was  signed  by  the  above  committee  on  the  part  of 
Watertown,  and  by  John  Spring,  Edward  Jackson  and  Ebenezer 
Stone,  on  the  part  of  Newton. 

A  contributor  to  the  Newton  Journal,  interested  in  ai;itiquarian 
investigations  and  evidently  at  home  in  this  period  of  the  early 
history,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Watertown  was  settled  as  early  as  September  7, 1630,  and  stands 
:as  the  fourth  oldest  town  in  New  England.  She  originally  claimed 
and  received  very  large  tracts  of  land  lying  upon  the  north  side  of 
Charles  River,  also,  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  1631 
Cambridge,  or  as  it  was  originally  called  '  New  Town,'  was  settled, 
receiving  as  a  grant  of  land  only  about  one  thousand  acres.  In 
1634,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Town  complained  to  the  G-eneral 
Court,  of  straightness  for  want  of  land,  and  desired  leave  of  the 
Court  to  look  out  either  for  enlargement  or  removal.  In  1635  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Watertown  large  grants  of  land  lying 
both  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  Charles  Eiver,  that  grant  of 
land  upon  the  south  of  the  river  included  all,  or  nearly  all  of  that 
which  is  now  Brighton  and  Newton.  This  grant  of  land  was 
first  called  'The  south  side  of  Charles  River,'  and  sometimes 
■^Nonantum,'  the  Indian  name. 

"  When  '  New  Town '  or  "  Cambridge '  received  her  grant  of  land 
in  1635,  of  that  portion  lying  upon  the  south  of  Charles  Eiver 
before  mentioned,  there  was  reserved  and  granted  to  the  town  of 
Watertown,  "  a  strip  two  hundred  rods  long  and  sixty  rods  wide, 
enough  to  protect  their  fishing  privilege,  and  afterwards  called  the 
Wear  lands.'  This  reservation  wiU  be  found  by  computation  to 
■comprise  seventy-five  acres. 

"  These  fishing  interests  were  a  source  of  income  to  Watertown 
for  some  two  hundred  years,  and  very  many  of  the  citizens  of  both 
Watertown  and  Newton  can  remember  the  alewive  catch  that  was 
yeariy  gathered  there  ;  and,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  glance 
at  the  map  of  the  territory,  that  when  Watertown  relinquished  her 
broad  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, "  which  was  then  an  unex- 
plored wilderness, '  she  believed  her  fishing  interests  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  territory  given  up  to  '  New  Town ; '  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  source  of  income  to  her  town  treasury,  this  reser- 
vation would  never  have  been  made,  and  the  Charles  River  would 
have  been  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  townships. 

"  In  the  year  1679,  when  the  town  lines  were  established  between 
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Cambridge  and  "New  Cambridge  or  Cambridge  ViUage,'  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  "  that  this  Watertown  reservation  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  River,  200  by  60  rods,  should  be  maintained  and  held 
by  Watertown  for  the  protection  of  her  fish  wears.'  They  did  not 
wish  to  enter  into  co-operation  with  this  new  colony  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  fish  business,  and  were  very  strenuous  to  have  their  rights 
protected.  Indeed,  they  became  dissatisfied  and  grasping,  and  in 
1705  called  for  a  commission  to  re-adjust  the  line  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  their  fishing  interests.  John  Spring,  Edward  Jackson 
and  Ebenezer  Stone  on  the  part  of  '  New  Town,'  with  Jonas  Bond 
and  Joseph  Sherman  of  Watertown,  composed  that  committee. 
They  agreed  upon  a  settlement  which  shortened  the  easterly  line  a 
few  rods,  and  lengthened  the  southerly  and  westerly  lines,  a  few 
rods  each  from  the  original  grant.  In  this  settlement,  Watertown 
had  the  best  end  of  the  bargain,  and  made  a  gain  to  her  area  of 
thirteen  acres,  giving  her  eighty-eight  acres  instead  of  the  original 
seventy-five  granted  her.  This  speaks  well  for  the  temper  and 
consideration  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  "  New  Town ; '  for  it 
will  be  seen  they  were  a  majority  of  the  committee.  Since  this 
time  there  have  been  further  re-adjustments  of  these  boundaries, 
and  it  is  evident  in  each  of  these,  Watertown  has  been  sharp 
enough  not  to  '  lose  ground ; '  for  the  total  acreage  of  the  territory 
now  held  by  Watertown  on  the  Newton  side  of  the  river,  including 
the  public  streets  and  Boyd's  and  Cook's  Ponds,  is  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  or  a  gain  from  what  was  originally  intended 
for  her  fish  protection,  of  nearly  seventy-five  acres. 

"The  present  (1879)  taxable  area  of  this  portion  of  Water- 
town  is  93|  acres.  Its  valuation  in  1878,  was  $861,170.  Its 
population  575.  This  territory,  especially  that  part  of  it  known 
as  '  Morse  Field,'  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  population  and  val- 
uation during  the  past  ten  years.  In  fact  in  1869,  the 'Morse 
estate,'  then  comprising  about  forty  acres,  jpaid  a  tax  to  Water- 
town  of  only  $160.  In  1878,  probably  Watertown  received  about 
$3,000  from  this  same  land.  The  people  living  upon  the  southerly 
half  of  these  '  Wear  Lands,'  for  several  years  felt  that  they  ought 
to  be  set  ofi"  from  Watertown  and  annexed  to  Newton,  as  all  their 
social,  educational,  business  and  religious  interests  are  with  Newton, 
rather  than  with  Watertown.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  regard  by  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  annexa- 
tion ;  but  thus  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful.     It  would  seem 
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to  be  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  Watertown  to  ask  her  for  a  re-con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  this  land  which  has  from  time  to  time 
heen  gained  from  the  territorial  limits  of  '  New  Town '  and  '  New- 
ton,' especially  considering  the  facts  that  Watertown  would  never 
have  had  a  foothold  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  after  the 
grant  to  Cambridge,  except  to  protect  her  fishing  interests  —  that 
for  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  these  interests  have  ceased  to  exist 
—  that  Watertown  has  nearly  seventy-five  acres  more  than  she  is 
entitled  to  by  the  original  grant  —  that  Newton  now  has  interests 
which  she  must  protect.  By  the  drainage  surveys,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  run  one  of  her  main  drains  through  the  territory,  a 
right  having  been  granted  them  by  the  Legislature  of  1878.  By 
this  act  the  laying  of  this  drain  may  involve  the  'city  of  Newton 
in  numerous  lawsuits  with  the  citizens  or  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Watertown;  and  it  seems  but  justice  that  this  land 
should  be  annexed,  that  she  may  not  be  subject  to  unnecessary 
litigation,'  but  be  able  to  run  her  drain  through  this  territory  with 
the  same  safety  that  it  can  be  laid  in  any  of  her  present  Umits. 
Also,  that  the  citizens  of  this  tract  are  sufflering  for  a  supply  of 
pure  water,  which  Newton  stands  ready  to  provide.  They  must 
also  look  to  Newton  for  drainage  of  their  lands."  [The  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  1879-80  was  adverse  to  the  annexation.] 

The  donations  of  land  which  Newtown  received  from  Boston 
and  Watertown  were  made  on  the  express  condition  that 
Mr.  Hooker's  company  should  not  remove  ;  and,  in  case  of  their 
removal,  these  additions  were  to  revert  to  their  original  owners. 
But  the  settlers  of  Boston  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Hooker's 
company  on  the  other,  had  set  their  hearts  successively  on  two 
darling  projects  ;  the  first  was  to  make  Newtown  the  metropolis  of 
the  colony ;  the  second,  after  a  brief  experiment,  to  remove  to 
Connecticut.  The  shoal  waters  of  Charles  River,  as  compared 
with  the  deep  water  and  easy  access  of  Boston  harbor,  made  it 
inexpedient  to  erect  Newtown  into  a  capital. 

The  lack  of  rich  farming  lands,  cleared  and  all  ready  for  culti- 
vation, made  the  residence  of  Hooker's  company  here  unsatisfactory 
to  them.  And  as  their  only  alternative  they  renewed  their  request 
to  be  permitted  to  remove  to  Connecticut.*    Accordingly  the 

•Mr.  Hooker  settled  in  what  is  now  Hartford.    Therefore  Connecticut  and  its  capi- 
tal city  must  be  regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Newton. 

3 
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General  Court,  in  1635,  gave  them  leave  to  remove  wherever  they 
pleased,  "  on  condition  that  they  should  continue  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts."  Mr.  Trumbull  thus  describes  the  jour- 
ney of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker  and  others  in  the  following  year : 

"About  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone  and 
about  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  took  their  departure 
from  Cambridge,  and  travelled  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  through 
a  hideous  and  trackless  wilderness,  to  Hartford.  They  had  no 
guides  but  their  compass,  and  made  their  way  over  mountains, 
through  swamps,  thickets  and  rivers,  which  were  not  passable  but 
with  great  difficulty.  They  had  no  cover  but  the  heavens,  nor  any 
lodgings  but  those  that  simple  nature  afforded  them.  They  drove 
with  them  a  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  by  the  way 
subsisted  on  the  miUi  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  borne 
through  the  wilderness  upon  a  litter.  The  people  carried  their 
packs,  arms  and  some  utensils.  They  were  nearly  a  fortnight  on 
their  journey.  This  adventure  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  many 
of  the  company  were  persons  of  high  standing,  who  had  lived  in 
England  in  honor,  affluence  and  delicacy,  and  were  entire  strangers 
to  fatigue  and  danger.'' 

What  would  the  venerable  Hooker  think  now,  were  he  to 
re-appear,  and  entering  a  car  at  Boston,  to  be  whirled  like  lightning, 
in  four  hours,  to  Hartford !  And  what  a  change  for  Mrs.  Hooker 
would  it  be,  from  a  litter  to  the  splendidly  cushioned  vehicles  which 
now  traverse  the  route  passed  over  by  her  with  so  much  toU, 
and  pain,  and  delay ! .  But  it  was  this  discipline  of  hardship  and 
trial  that  made  the  fathers  of  New  England  the  stalwart  race  they 
became.     Self-denial  brings  success  and  victory. 

Many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company,  on  their  departure,  sold  their 
lands  and  buildings  in  Newtown  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd  and  his 
company,  who  thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  finding  a  settlement 
ah-eady  partially  cultivated,  and  affording  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions for  themselves  and  their  famUies. 

Six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Charlestown,  all  Massachusetts 
Bay  contained  but  twelve  plantations,  or  towns.  This  appears 
from  the  records  of  a  Court  held  atNewtowne,  September  3, 1634 : 
"  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  sum  of  £600  shall  be  levied  out 
of  the  several  plantations  for  publique  uses,  the  one  half  to  be  paid 
forthwith,  the  other  half  before  the  setting  of  the  next  Court,  viz. : 
Dorchester,  80  ;  Eoxbury,  70  ;  Newtowne,   80  ;  "Watertown,  60  ; 
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Saugus,  50;  Boston,  80;  Ipswich,  50;  Salem,  45;  Charlestown, 
45;  Meadford,  26;  Wessagassett  (Weymouth),  10;  Barecove 
(Hingham),  4." 

From  this  record  it  is  apparent  that  Newtowne  possessed  as  much 
capital  as  any  plantation  at  that  time,  and,  with  two  exceptions, 
more  than  any  other  in  the  colony. 

In  1636  the  rates  levied  upon  the  several  towns  were  as  follows : 


Newtown, 

£2G    5 

Salem, 

£16 

Newbury, 

£7  IC 

Dorchester, 

26    5 

Charlestown, 

15 

Hingham, 

6 

Boston, 

25  10 

Ipswich, 

U 

Weymouth, 

4 

Watertown, 

19  10 

Saugus, 

11 

Eoxbury, 

10    5 

Medford, 

9 

15 

Thirteen  towns  only  at  that  time  constituted  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  number  of  those  who  owned  houses  in  Newtown  at  this  time 
was  eight j'-three. 

March  3,1636.  "  It  is  agreed  that  Newtown  bounds  shaU  run  eight 
miles  into  the  country  from  their  meeting-house  ;  and  "Watertown, 
8  ;  Eoxbury, '8  ;  Charlestown,  8." 

The  craving  of  the  settlers  for  more  territory,  though  abated  for 
a  season,  and  apparently  quieted,  was  by  no  means  extinguished ; 
and  it  became  necessary  once  more  for  the  General  Com-t  to  invent 
and  apply  a  remedy.  The  special  longing  of  the  farmers  was  for 
meadows,  that  is,  land  free  from  wood,  and  in  a  condition  for 
mowing  fields  without  the  labor  of  clearing,  so  that  they  might 
avail  themselves  at  once  of  the  grass  and  hay  for  the  support  of 
their  herds.  To  mjeet  thek  demands,  the  Court  having  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  within  the  boundaries  of  Cambridge,  insti- 
tuted inquiries  concerning  other  unappropriated  territory  which 
could  be  annexed  to  Newtowne.  A  committee  was  appointed  in 
1636  to  examine  the  Shawshine  country,  and  to  report  whether  it 
was  fit  for  a  plantation.  In- 1641  the  following  order  was  passed : 
"  Shawshine  is  granted  to  Cambridge,  provided  they  make  it  a 
village,  to  have  ten  families  there  settled  within  three  years ;  other- 
wise, the  Court  to  dispose  of  it." 

The  Shawshine  country  was  vague  in  extent,  and  its  character 
little  known.  A  committee  was  appointed,  therefore,  to  make 
examination  of  the  territory  and  bring  in  their  report  to  the  Court. 
The  report,  made  in  1642,  sheds  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
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land,  and  defines  in  some  degree  the  boundaries  of  Cambridge 
(Newtown).    It  is  as  follows : 

""Wee,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  appointed  to  viewe 
ShawsMne,  and  to  take  notice  of  what  fitness  it  was  of  for  a  vil- 
lage, and  according  to  our  apprehensions  make  returne  to  the  Court, 
—  we  therefore  manifest  thus  much ;  that  for  quantity,  it  is  sufli- 
cient ;  but  for  quaUty,  in  our  apprehensions,  no  way  fit, — the  up- 
land being  very  barren,  and  very  little  meadow  thereabouts,  nor 
any  good  timber  almost  fit  for  any  use.  "We  went,  after  we  came 
to  Shawshine  house,  by  estimation,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles 
at  the  least  by  compass.  From  Shawshine  house,  wee  began  to  go 
downe  the  ryver  four  or  five  miles  near  east ;  then  wee  left  that 
point,  and  went  neere  upon  north,  came  to  the  Concord  Ryver,  a 
little  below  the  falls,  about  one  mile  or  near ;  then  wee  went  up  the 
ryver  some  five  miles,  untill  we  came  to  a  place  called  the  Two  Breth- 
ren ;  and  from  thence  it  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  Shawshine  ; 
and  the  most  part  of  aU  the  good  land  is  given  out  already ;  more 
land  there  is  at  the  north  side  of  the  house,  between  the  side  of 
Concord  line  and  the  head  of  Cambridge  line  ;  but  Uttell  meadow, 
and  the  upland  of  Uttle  worth ;  and  this  is  [all]  that  we  can  say 
herein. 

Simon  Willakd, 
Edwaed  Conveks." 

This  report  being  rather  unfavorable  as  to  the  character  of  the 
territory,  the  Court  enlarged  their  grant  to  Cambridge,  and  gave 
them  further  time  to  efiect  a  settlement.  The  grant  ran  in  these 
words : 

"  All  the  land  lying  upon  the  Shawshine  River,  and  between 
that  and  Concord  River,  and  between  that  and  the  Merrimack 
River,  not  formerly  granted  by  this  Court,  are  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge, so  as  they  erect  a  village  there  within  five  years,  and  so  as 
it  shaU  not  extend  to  prejudice  Charlestowne  village,  or  the  village 
of  Cochitawist,  nor  farmes  formerly  granted  to  the  now  Governor 
of  1,200  acres,  and  to  Thomas  Dudley,  Esq.,  1,500  acres,  and 
3,000  acres  to  Mrs.  Winihrop ;  and  Mr.  FUnt  and  Mr.  Stephen 
"Winthrop  are  to  set  out  their  heade  line  toward  Concord." 

"  This  Uberal  grant,"  says  Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  History  of  Lexing- 
ton, p.  37,  "  was  made  in  1642  ;  but  no  permanent  settlement  being 
made,  the  church  in  1644  was  about  to  remove  to  Muttakeese  (now 
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Yarmouth),  where  a  settlement  had  recently  been  commenced. 
To  counteract  this  movement,  the  General  Court  in  1644  passed 
the  following  order :  '  Shawshine  is  granted  to  Cambridge  without 
any  condition  of  making  a  village  there ;  and  the  land  between 
them  and  Concord  is  granted  all,  all  save  what  is  formerly  granted 
to  the  military  company,  provided  the  church  present  continue  at 
Cambridge.' " 

The  limits  of  this  grant  of  Shawshine,  as  of  most  of  the  grants 
of  that  period,  are  very  indefinite,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  define 
with  precision  what  is  included.  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  Shawshine  grant  extended  to  the  Merrimack  River.  "We  know 
it  included  aU  the  town  of  Billerica,  the  greater  portion  of  Bedford, 
and  all  that  portion  of  Lexington  north  of  the  eight-mile  line. 
Billerica  was  incorporated  in  1655  into  a  town  by  the  consent  of 
Cambridge.  It  was  at  that  time  a  large  territory,  bounded  on 
Cambridge  Farms  (Lexington) ,  Chelmsford,  Andover,  Woburn  and 
Concord. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  territory,  represented  as  meagre 
in  extent  on  the  one  hand,  and,  poorly  suited  to  cultivation  on  the 
other,  has  come  to  be  not  only  the  home  of  a  busy  and  prosperous 
population,  but  also  the  seat  of  the  best  institutions  of  literature, 
science,  theology,  law  and  medicine  in  the  Commonwealth.  A 
survey  of  the  present  situation  of  things  as  compared  with  the 
above  report  and  its  occasion,  recalls  the  remark  of  Mr.  Webster, 
who  once  said,  in  relation  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  that 
when,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  her  soil  and  the  cMU  of 
her  climate,  she  could  raise  nothing  else,  she  erected  churches  and 
school-houses,  and  raised  men. 

On  the  establishment  of  Harvard  University,  in  1638,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  General  Court  "  that  Newtown  should  henceforward 
be  called  Cambridge,"  in  compliment  to  the  place  where  so  many  of 
the  civil  and  clerical  fathers  of  New  England  had  been  educated. 
The  large  territory  obtained  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Brighton  and  Newton, 
was  at  first  called  "  The  south  side  of  Charles  River,"  and  some- 
times "Nonantum,"  the  Indian  name.  After  religious  services 
were  held  regularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  1654,  it 
was  called  "  Cambridge  Village,"  until  1679  ;  but  by  authority  of 
the  General  Court,  after  December,  1691,  Newtown. 
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In  the  year  1798,  as  appears  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Homer  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections  for  that  year,  the  extent 
of  Newton  from  north  to  south,  measuring  from  Watertown  line 
to  Dedham  line,  was  six  miles  and  thirty-six  rods,  the  measure  be- 
ing made  along  the  county-road ;  from  east  to  west,  measuring 
from  the  bridge  at  Newton  Lower  Falls  to  Cambridge  (which  at 
that  date  included  Brighton  or  Little  Cambridge) ,  four  miles  three 
quarters  and  fifty-one  rods.  The  whole  town,  including  the  several 
ponds,  was  at  that  time,  bj''  careful  estimate,  reckoned  to  embrace 
12,940  acres.  At  the  same  date,  Charles  Eiver,  with  its  various 
windings,  washed  the  edges  of  the  town  for  about  sixteen  miles. 

In  1838,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  extreme 
southerly  part  of  Newton  were  set  off  to  Eoxbury.  In  1847, 
about  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  at  the  extreme  northwesterly 
part  of  the  town,  were  set  off  to  Waltham.  In  1838  the  area  of 
the  town  was  about  14,513  acres.  After  the  construction  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  by  the  Water  Commissioners  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  a  slight  change  was  made  in  the  boundary  of  Newton  by  an 
exchange  of  land,  so  that  these  beautiful  sheets  of  water  might  be 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  Boston,  and  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Brighton  having  been  annexed  to  the  city  of  Boston,  the  two  cities 
Newton  and  Boston,  for  a  considerable  distance  near  this  point,  are 
bordering  on  each  other. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FIEST    SETTLERS. —  SETTLERS    DP    TO   1700. —  STATISTICS  IN,  1645. — 
MOVEMENTS  FOB  AN  INDEPENDENT  TOWN. 

^  The  first  settlers  of  Cambridge  Village  did  not  come  in  a  body, 
but  family  after  family,  one  by  one.  Most  of  them  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  settlement,  in  the  prime  of  life, —  only  two,  so  far  as 
is  known,  being  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  only  five  having 
reached  forty.  The  majority  of  them  were  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty-five.  And  the  hardships  incident  to  life  in  a  new  coun- 
try seem  to  have  been  not  unfavorable  to  health  and  longevity. 
Out  of  thirty,  whose  age  at  the  time  of  their  death  is  recorded, 
only  two  died  under  fifty ;  only  eight  under  seventy ;  and  fourteen 
lived  beyond  eighty. 

It  is  verj'  instructive  to  recur  to  the  names  of  these  venerable 
men  of  a  past  generation.  Our  sympathies  are  profoundly  stirred, 
when  we  contemplate  the  scenes  of  trial  through  which  they  must 
have  passed,  the  simple  means  which  were  at  their  command  to 
sustain  life  and  supply  it  with  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  the 
bravery  with  which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  their  destiny.  They  pame  with  vigorous  arms  and  coura- 
geous hearts,  resolved  to  win  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  that  liberty 
which  was  denied  them  in  England. 

The  following  table  presents  the  names  of  the  male  settlers, 
found  upon  the  Records  down  to  1700.  "John  Jackson's  pur- 
chase," says  Mr.  Francis  Jackson,  from  whose  work  we  copy,  in 
the  main,  this  table,  "  is  recorded  upon  the  Proprietors'  Records, 
in  1639.  His  son  John's  grave-stone,  stUl  standing,  records  his 
.death  Oct.  17,  1675,  aged  36,  which  makes  his  birth  the  same 
year  of  his  father's  purchase.  He  had  five  sons  and  ten  daughters, 
and  about  fifty  grandchildren.  We  therefore  begin  our  list  of 
settlers  with  John  Jackson,  sr." 
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This  table  exhibits,  together  with  the  names  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Newton,  several  other  items  of  historical  interest. 

riEST   SETTLERS   OF   NEWTON.* 


Date 

of 
settle- 
ment. 


1639 
1640 
]6J3 
1644 
1647 
1047 
1049 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1G50 
1650 
1650 
1654 
1658 
1661 
1662 
1604 
1664 
1664 


Age 

at 
settle- 
ment. 


39 
30 

42 
33 
21 

29 
35 


27 
21 


40 
23 
34 

28 
34 


Names. 


Dea.  Jobn  Jackson  . . . 
Dea.  Samuel  Hyde . . . 

Edward  Jackson 

John  Fuller 

Jonathan  Hyde 

Richard  Park 

Capt.  Thomas  Prentice 

John  Parker 

Thomas  Hammond 

Vincent  Druee 

JohnWardt 

James  Prentice 

Thomas  Prentice,  2nd. 

Thomas  Wlswall 

John  Kenrick 

Isaac  Williams 

Abraham  Williams . . . 

James  Trowbridge 

John  Spring. 

John-Eliot,  jr 


Where  from. 


London 

do 

do. 

England '. 

London 

Cambridge,  Ms. 

England 

Hingham,  Ms. . . 

do. 

do. 

Sudbury,  Ms 

England 

do 

Dorchester,  Ms. 
Boston,  " 

Roxbury,  '* 
Watertown,  " 
Dorchester,  " 
Watertown,  *' 
Roxbury,       " 


Date 

of 

Age  at 

death. 

death. 

1G74-5 

75 

1689 

79 

1681 

79;s 

1698 

87 

1711 

85 

■  1665 

17111 

89 

1686 

71 

1675 

1678 

1708 

82 

17)0 

81 

1683 

1686 

82 

1708 

69 

1712 

84 

1717 

81 

171T 

27 

1668 

33 

Inventory. 


£1230    0   0 


2477 
634 


19    » 
5    0 


972    0    0 


412 
1139 
271 


340 

85 

240 

457 


2  O 

16  2 

19  0 

16  10 

14  0 

0  6 

6  9 

0  T 

2  5 


In  addition  to  these  twenty,  there  were  at  the  time  of  Eliot's 
ordination  (1664)  twelve  young  men  of  the  second  generation, 
nearly  all  unmarried,  viz. : 

John  Jackson,  jr., 

Noah  Wiswall,  son  of  Thomas  Wiswall, 

John  Kenrick,     1  ^  -r  u    t'      •  i 

Elijah  Kenrick,    |  ^°°^  °^  ^°^''  Kenrick, 

Vincent  Druce,  jr.,  1  „  „.         .  _, 

John  Druce,  |  ^°°=  °^  ^^"^^^^  ^ruce, 

Samuel  Hyde,  "I  „  „  i  tt    i 

Job  Hyde,         I '°"'  °^  S^'""«l  ^y^^' 
Thomas  Park,  son  of  Richard  Park, 
Thomas  Hammond,  jr. 


»  Samuel  Holly  was  in  Cambridge  in  1630,  owned  a  house  and  eighteen  acres  ef  laud 
adjoining  John  Jackson  in  1639,  six  acres  of  which  he  sold  to  Edward  Jackson  for  £5 
in  1643,  and  died  the  same  year. 

t  John  Ward  had  conveyed  most  of  his  property  by  deed  of  gift  to  his  chUdren 
before  his  death ;  this  was  also  the  fact  with  regard  to  several  af  the  first  settlers,  and 
of  course  this  property  was  not  included  in  their  inventories. 
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Date  of 
settlement. 

Age  at 
settlement. 

Karnes. 

Where  from. 

Date  of 
death. 

Age  at 
death. 

166G 

27 
26 

26 

26 
30 

31 

27 

58 

46 

25 
24 

30 
30 

38 

24 

40 

24 

1691 
1720 
1691 
1693 
1695 
1702 
1712 
1697 

i732 
1730 
1736 
1738 
1710 
1694 
1796 

1678 

1692 

1695 
1706 
1733 
1754 

1697 
1740 
1734 

1723 

.  ..*. 

1756 
i736 

1728 
1771 

1732 

16G7 

Humphrey  Oslaud 

16CU 

Daniel  Bacon 

JJridgewater. . 

1C70 

Thomas  G-reeuwood 

50 

1672 

Samuel  Trusedale 

Boston 

Cambridge . . . 

Hingham 

Charlestown.. 

49 

1673 

1674 

1674 
1674 

Joseph  Miller 

1675 

Watertown... 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Charlestown.. 
Roxbury 

83 

1675 
1678 

John  Mason 

Isaac  Beach 

85 
90 

1678 

91 

1678 
1678 
1678 

Daniel  Ray 

N.  McDanlel  (Scotch) 

John  Alexander 

1678 
1678 
1678 

David  Mead 

Jphn  Parker  (South) 

Waltham    . . . 

Watertown... 
Eoxbury 

66 

1678 
1679 

P.  St.inchet  (or  Hanchet).. . 
"William  Robinson 

1680 

Nathaniel  Wilson 

Eoxbury 

do 

Brookline .... 

Charlestown.. 
Watertown... 
do. 

79 

1680 

Daniel  Macoy  

1681 

54 

1682 

John  Mirick 

1686 

72 

1686 

Ebenezer  Stone 

92 

1686 

Nathaniel  Crane 

1687 

William  Thomiis 

1688 

John  Staples 

'82 

1688 

NatlianielHealy 

Cambridge . . . 
do. 

76 

1689 
1692 

Thomas  Chamberlain 

JosepliBush 

1692 
1692 
1693 

Ephraim  Wheeler 

Abraham  Chamberlain 

IJrooifline 

Dedham 

Boston 

•■ 

16U4 

William  Tucker 

169.') 

1695 

1695 

Maldeu 

1696 

1696 
1697 
1698 

John  Smith 

Ebenezer  Littlefleld 

John  Holland 

Cambridge . . . 

Dedhara 

Watertown  .. 

.. 

1700 

1700 

John  Grimes 

1700 

1700 

Jonathan  Coolidge 

Watertown... 

1700 

Nathaniel  Longley 

56 

Such  were  the  names  of  the  men  who  first  cultivated  these  broad 
acres  and  conquered  the  diflSculties  incident  to  the  life  of  the  early 
settler.  They  were  forced  to  struggle  with  the  infelicities  of  a 
rigorous  climate  and  a  hard  and  stony  soil.  They  were  few  in 
number,  surrounded  for  a  time  by  untutored  savages  :  and  aU  the 
conveniences  of  living  were  to  be  created  by  their  own  hands ; 
their  homes  were  to  be  built,  their  streets  to  be  made,  their  bridges 
to  be  thrown  across  the  brooks  and  to  span  the  river.  The  forests 
were  to  be  changed  into  fruitful  fields,  mills  to  be  erected  on  their 
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streams,  church  spires  to  point  heavenward,  and  the  busy  hum  of 
industry  to  take  the  place  of  the  primeval  soUtudes.  But  the  men 
were  equal  to  the  emergencies,  and  under  favor  of  a  wise  and  pro- 
tecting Providence,  they  accomplished  what  they  undertook. 

An  Inventory  on  the  cover  of  the  first  Newton  Book  of  Records 
shows  something  of  the  wealth  of  the  early  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  relative  value  of  different  articles  at  that  day.  The  Inventory 
was  taken  and  values  aflSxed  by  the  Selectmen.     The  date  is  1645. 


Persons  (rateable), 

135 

at 

£20 

Total, 

£2700 

Houses, 

90 

" 

■  28 

(( 

2520 

Oxen, 

134 

(C 

6 

(( 

804 

Cows, 

208 

C{ 

9 

C< 

1872 

Horses, 

20 

11 

7 

c( 

140 

do.      three 

years  old. 

6 

ti 

5 

ft 

30 

do.      two 

9 

CC 

3 

tt 

27 

do.      one 

5 

11 

2 

« 

10 

Heifers,  three 

42 

It 

4 

it 

168 

do.      two 

74 

tt 

2 

10 

tl 

185 

do.      one 

79 

It 

1 

10 

tc 

118  10 

Steers, 

14 

tt 

5 

tt 

70 

Sheep, 

37 

<£ 

1 

10 

it 

65  10 

Swine, 

62 

It 

1 

tc 

62 

Goats, 

58 

(( 

8 

tt 

23  04 

2  barques, 

(C 

1  10 

i  a  shallop, 

CC 

5 

Goods, 

- 

it 

9  10 

£8801  04 

1650.  — A  sale  of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  effected  at  5s.  per  acre, 
probably  a  farm  of  wild  land. 

1648.  —  Forty  acres  at  £2. 

In  1656  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village  formed  a  distinct 
congregation  for  public  worship,  and  the  same  year  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  be  released  from  paying  rates  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  at  Cambridge  church.  The  Court's  committee  report- 
ed against  the  petition  and  the  petitioners  had  leave  to  withdraw. 
In  1661  they  renewed  the  petition,  and  the  Court  granted  them 
"  freedom  from  all  church  rates  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in 
Cambridge,  and  for  all  lands  and  estates  which  were  more  than 
four  nules  from  Cambridge  meeting-house,  the  measure  to  be  in  the 
usual  paths  that  may  be  ordinarily  passed." 

The  petitioners  were  not  satisfied  with  the  dividing  line,  and  in 
1662  they  petitioned  the  Court  for  a  new  line.     In  October,  1662, 
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the  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  petition- 
ers and  their  opponents.  This  committee  ran  the  line  and  settled 
the  bounds,  so  far  as  ministerial  taxes  were  concprned,  creating 
substantially  the  same  line  that  now  divides  Newton  from  Brighton. 

In  1672  a  new  petition  was  presented  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Village,  asking  to  be  set  off  from  Cambridge  and  made  a  town 
by  themselves.  In  answer  to  this  petition,  in  1673,  the  Court 
granted  to  the  petitioners  the  right  to  "  elect  annually  one  Consta- 
ble and  three  Selectmen,  dwelling  among  themselves,"  continuing 
to  be  a  part  of  Cambridge  only  so  far  as  related  to  the  payment  of 
certain  taxes.  But  the  action  of  the  Court  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Village,  and  they  did  not  accept  it  nor  act  under  it. 

Again  in  1677  further  action  was  had  relative  to  the  dividing 
line  between  Cambridge  and  Cambridge  Village  through  referees, 
two  to  be  chosen  by  Cambridge,  two  by  the  Village,  and  these  four 
to  choose  a  fifth.  The  line  of  this  committee  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  line  run  in  1662. 

In  1678,  fifty-two  out  of  sixty-five  of  the  freemen  of  the  Village 
signed  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  "  praying  to  be  set  off  from 
the  town  of  Cambridge  and  be  made  a  town  by  itself."  Cambridge 
presented  a  remonstrance,  signed  by  its  Selectmen ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  Court  so  far  granted  the  petition  as  to  order  that  the 
freeholders  should  meet  on  the  27th  of  August,  1679,  and  elect 
Selectmen  and  other  town  officers  to  manage  the  municipal  affairs 
of  the  Village.  This  was  an  important,  but  not  full  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Court ;  but  the  people  had  to  wait  nearly  ten  years 
more  before  they  attained  the  object  of  their  desire.  The  attitude 
of  the  settlers  in  Cambridge  Village  was  one  of  persistent  deter- 
mination ;  and,  as  if  foreshadowing,  in  those  early  days,  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution  which  occurred  a  centmy  later,  they  stood  firm 
in  their  resistance  of  everything  which,  in  their  judgment,  savored 
of  oppression. 

The  several  steps  in  this  history  of  the  separation  are  of  so 
muoh  importance  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  presented  in  complete 
detail,  which  wiU  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EXTEACTS  PROM  KECOEDS  OF  CAMBKIDGE. —  EXTRACTS  FROM  COLONY 

RECORDS. —  EXTEACTS  FROM  RECORDS  OF  NEW  CAMBRIDGE. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LATER  EECORDS  OF  NEWTON. 

These  records  would  be  imperfect  without  a  specimen  of  the 
early  and  quaint  legislation  of  the  colonists  and  townsmen,  wMe 
the  settlement  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  "We  introduce,  from  the 
Cambridge,  Colonial  and  Town  Records,  a  chapter  of  items  which 
have  a  curious  interest.  The  laws  of  a  community  are  an  index 
to  their  civilization.  Their  economical  and  political  arrangements 
are  the  embodiment  of  their  thoughts,  the  exponent  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  key  to  their  character.  The  serial  legislation  of  a 
people  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  history  of  the  people,  and 
furnishes  the  details  of  their  progress  in  individual  and  associated 
life. 

EXTRACTS   FEOM  THE   RECORDS   OF   CAMBEIDGE. 
1640. 

The  town  granted  to  Joseph  Cooke  a,  farm  of  400  acres  of  the  nearest 
upland  adjoining  to  his  meadows  lying  beyond  Cheese  Cake  Brook,  and 
between  that  and  Charles  Siver,  and  also  to  go  with  a  straight  line  on  the 
hithermost  side  of  hie  meadow  on  this  side  Cheese  Cake  Brook,  down  by 
the  edge  of  the  highl.T,nd  to  Charles  Eiver— (the  same  land  that  Cooke  sold 
to  John  Fuller  in  1658). 

Also,  granted  to  Samuel  Shepard  a,  farm  of  400  acres  of  upland,  beyond 
the  aforesaid  farm  granted  to  Joseph  Cooke,  adjoining  unto  the  meadowy 
which  were  some  time  in  the  occupation  of  brother  Greene  for  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  with  fourscore  acres  of  that  meadow  lying  most  convenient. 

1644. 
It  is  ordered  by  the  townsmen  that  no  person  with  his  family  shall  come  as 
an  inhabitant  into  our  town,  witliout  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 

44 
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townsmen  for  the  time  being,  under  penalty  of  20  shillings  for  every  week ; 
and  no  man  shall  let  out  his  house  to  any  person  coming  from  another  place 
to  settle  him  or  herself  as  an  inhabitant  in  our  town,  without  the  consent  of 
the  major  part  of  the  townsmen,  under  a  penalty  of  20  shillings  a  week  for 
every  such  default: 

164,7. 

April  12. —  The  Town  bargained  with  Waban,  the  Indian  Chief  (Eliot's 
first  convert  to  Christianity) ,  who  lived  in  a  large  wigwam  on  Nonantum  Hill, 
to  keep  six  score  head  of  dry  cattle  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  and 
he  is  to  have  the  full  sum  of  £8,  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz.,  30j-.  to  James  Cut- 
ler, and  the  rest  in  Indian  corn  at  3s.,  after  Michaeltide  next.  He  is  to  take 
care  of  them  from  the  twenty-flrst  day  of  this  present  month,  and  to  keep  them 
until  three  weeks  after  Michaelmas,  and  if  any  be  lost  or  ill,  he  is  to  send 
word  unto  the  town ;  and  if  any  be  lost  through  his  carelessness,  he  is  to  pay 
according  to  the  value  of  the  beast  for  his  defect. 

Waban, 
his mark. 

"Waban,  according  to  a  note  by  A.  H.  Ward,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  English,  became  an  excellent  penman,  at  least  so  far 
as  his  signature  was  evidence  of  good  penmanship.  Original  Deeds, 
bearing  his  signature,  are  still  in  existence ;  in  two,  which  I  have 
seen,  he  wrote  Thomas  (the  prefix  name  given  him  by  the  English) 
over  "Waban,  thus : 

«       Thomas 
"Waban  i 

By  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  persons  and  of  the  estates  in 
Cambridge  taken  by  the  Selectmen  in  1647,  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  the  town  at  that  date,  135  ratable  persons  ;  90  houses ;  208 
cows,  valued  at  £9  per  head ;  131  oxen,  valued  at  £6  per  head ;  229 
young  cattle  ;  20  horses,  valued  at  £7  each ;  37  sheep,  at  £1 10s. ;  62 
swine,  at  £1,  and  58  goats,  at  8s. 

1648. 

r. 

Joseph  Cooke,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson  and  Edward  Goffe  were  chosen  com- 
missioners or  referees  to  end  small  causes,  under  40  shillings, —  and  for  many 
years  succeeding. 

1649. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  townsmen  that  all  persons  provide  that  their  dogs  may 
do  no  harm  in  corn  fields  or  gardens,  by  scraping  up  the  fish,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  three  pence  for  every  dog  that  shall  be  taken  damage  feasant,  with  all 
other  just  damages. 
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1656. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  consented  to  pay  each  his  proportion  of  a 
rate  of  £200  towards  building  a  Bridge  over  Charles  River.  This  Bridge, 
from  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Dunster  Street  in  Cambridge,  was  completed 
about  1660,  and  called  "The  Great  Bridge;"  in  modern  times  "Brighton 
Bridge." 

Persons  were  appointed  by  the  Selectmen  to  execute  the  order  of  the 
General  Court,  for  the  improvement,  of  all  the  families  within  the  town  in 
spinning,  and  manufacturing  clothes. 

1657. 
The  Deacons,  with  Edward  Jackson,  Goffe,  Stedman  and  'Winship,  to  make 
and  levy  a  rate  of  £240  from  the  members  of  [for]  our  pastor,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

1661. 

We  do  agree  and  consent  that  all  the  common  lands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  on  the  east  side  of  Dedham  path,  shall  be  divided  into  propriety  to 
the  several  inhabitants  that  have  an  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Lieut.  Thomas  Prentice  and  John  Jackson  vs.  the 
Selectmen  of  Cambridge,  in  a  plea  of  replevin  of  their  goods,  distrained  by 
order  of  said  Selectmen  towards  the  building  of  the  Bridge  over  Charles 
River, —  • 

The  Jury,  having  heard  the  respective  pleas  and  answer  of  both  parties, 
together  with  the  evidence  and  records  of  Court,  presented  in  the  case, — 
which  arc  on  file, — 

Verdict  for  the  defendants. 

1662.  • 

A  tree  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  for  a  cider  press,  and  timber 
to  James  Hubbard  for  fencing  his  orchard  and  for  making  him  a  loom. 

In  1662,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres  of  the  common 
lands  in  Cambridge  Village  [south  side  of  the  river]  were  divided 
among  ninety  proprietors. 

A  large  body  of  lands  at  Shawshine  (now  Billerica)  was- 
granted  by  the  General  Court  to  the  Proprietors  of  Cambridge. 
The  BiUerica  lands  were  divided  among  the  proprietors  in  1652. 
Of  this  division, 

* 

which,  by  his  will,  he  gave  tO' 


* 
Edward  Jackson  had 

I  400  acre 

Harvard  College. 

Thomas  Prentice  had  150  ; 

acres. 

Samuel  Hyde  had 

80 

do. 

John  Jackson  had 

CO 

do. 

Jonathan  Hyde  had 

20 

do. 

John -Parker  had 

20 

do. 

Vincent  Druce  had 

15 

do. 
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1663. 
Edward  Jackson  was  released  from  all  ordinary  trainings,   paying  eight 
shillings  per  annum  to  the  Military  Company  where  he  lives. 

1664. 

January  20. — At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  town 
lands,  it  is  .agreed  among  them  that  the  persons  hereafter  named  be  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  the  list  of  the  names  of  such  inhabitants  as  have  interest 
in  said  common  lands,  as  near  as  may  be  according  to  the  order  and  agree- 
ment of  the  thirteen  men  recorded  in  the  Town  Book,  or  according  to  any 
other  righteous  rule,  as  they  shall  see  meet,  and  the  proportion  to  each  inhabi- 
tant aforesaid  their  just  right  for  number  of  acres  in  the  common  lands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  yet  undivided. 

Also,  in  a  distinct  list,  to  proportion  and  allot  in  a  way  of  free  gift  so  much 
of  the  said  lands  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  have  no  interest  with 
respect  to  quality,  desert  or  standing  in  the  town,  and  bearing  public  charges, 
according  as  said  committee  shall  think  equal  and  just ;  and  the  said  com- 
mittee, having  drawn  up  the  list  aforesaid,  to  call  all  the  aforesaid  inhabitants 
together,  and  present  the  same  unto  them  for  their  final  approbation. 

At  which  meeting,  the  major  vote,  either  afiSrmative  or  negative,  shall  be 
conclusive  in  this  matter. 

The  committee  are  as  follows,  namely,  all  the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge, 
Lieut.  Winship,  Edward  Shepard,  Richard  Robins,  Philip  Cooke,  John 
Shepard  and  David  Fiske ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  major  part  of  the 
aforesaid  inhabitants  do  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and  agree  to  what  is  to  them 
presented,  then  there  shall  be  a  proceeding  to  draw  lots,  according  to  what  is 
a,greed  to,  [in]  such  a  method  and  manner  as  shall  be  proposed  by  said  com- 
mittee for  the  division  of  all  the  common  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ; 
and  the  committee  are  desired  to  despatch  the  work  as  soon  as  conveniently 
they  can, —  the  townsmen  to  appoint  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  day  and  year  above  named. 

By  this  vote,  267o_J^  acres  of  the  common  lands  in  Cambridge  Village  were 
divided  among  133  proprietors.  Of  these,  Edward  Jackson  had  30  acres, 
John  Jackson  20  acres  and  Thomas  Prentice  9  acres. 

1668. 

Elder  Wiswall,  Edward  Jackson  and  John  Jackson  were  appointed  to  cate- 
chise the  children  at  the  new  church  at  the  Village. 

Samuel  Hyde  was  notified  to  appear  before  the  Selectmen  to  answer  for 
falling  trees  on  the  highway  against  his  own  land ; —  to  which  he  replied,  that 
when  he  gave  the  land  for  a  highway,  ho  conditioned  to  reserve  the  timber 
and  wood  for  his  own  use;  and  he  was  promised  the  same  by  John  Jackson,, 
John  Ward  and  John  Parker. 

Samuel  Hyde  complains  against  Edward  Jackson  for  leaving  out  of  his 
invoice  15  acres  of  English  grass  and  120  acres  of  inclosed  pasture, —  also, 
of  John  Jackson,  for  leaving  out  ten  acres  of  meadow  and  an  ox  from  his 
invoice. 
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1676. 
At  a  town  meeting  called  to  consider  about  fortifying  the  town  against  the 
Indians,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  something  be  done  for  the  fencing  in 
the  town  with  a  stockade,  or  something  equivalent.  Materials  were  accord- 
ingly provided ;  but  King  Philip's  war  being  soon  after  terminated,  the  town 
ordered  that  the  Selectmen  should  improve  the  timber  that  was  brought  for 
the  fortifications  for  the  repairing  of  the  Great  Bridge 

This  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1690,'  at  the  expense  of  Cambridge 
and  Newton,  with  some  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  and  crosses 
Charles  River  south  of  the  College,  on  the  way  from  Cambridge  to 
Brookline  and  Roxbury.  Before  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  this 
place,  there  was  a  ferry  from  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Water  Street 
in  Cambridge  to  the  highway  leading  to  Roxbury. 

1678. 
The  law  of  fidelity  to  the  country  to  be  administered  to  all,  of  sixteen  years 
of  ago  and  upwards. 

1689. 

Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  Lower 
Middlesex  Regiment,  presented  the  nomination  of  oflicers  for  said  company, 
viz.:  William  Bond,  Lieutenant;  Jonathan  Hammond,  Cornet,  and  John 
Fowle,  Quarter  Master. 

Ordered,  that  Capt.  Prentice  and  Mr.  Noah  Wiswall  be  desired  to  gather 
up  the  arms  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  Natick,  which  have  been  pawned  by 
several  persons. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  COLONY  RECORDS. 

Some  of  the  early  Records  of  the  Colony, —  whose  control 
embraced  the  administration  of  Newtown, —  are  equally  curious 
and  interesting  with  the  preceding.  The  legislation  for  the  Colonj' 
prescribed  the  status  of  the  legislation  for  Newtown  likewise ; 
and  the  legislation  of  Newtown  (Cambridge)  extended  its  sway 
over  the  entire  territory  embraced  in  Cambridge  and  New  Cam- 
bridge,— the  latter  being  a  part  of  the  former.  We  give  here  a 
few  specimens  which  cannot  properly  be  included  under  any  other 
head.    They  show  the  spirit  of  the  times  when  they  originated. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  late  A.  H.  Ward's  manu- 
script compilations. 

At  the  Court  held  in  Newtowne,  Septembers,  1634,  "it  was  ordered  that 
no  person  shall  take  tobacco  publiquely,  under  the  penalty  of  eleven  shillings. 
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nor  privately,  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  house  of  another,  before  strangers, 
and  that  two  or  more  shall  not  take  it  anywhere,  under  the  aforesaid  penalty 
for  each  offence." 

"  At  a  Court  holden  at  Newtowne  on  the  second  day  of  the  ninth  month, 
1637,  it  was  ordered  that  no  person  shall  he  allowed  to  sell  cakes  and  bunnsi 
except  at  funerals  and  weddings." 

1660. 

None  are  to  be  freemen  but  such  as  are  in  full  communion  with  the  church 
of  Christ. 

1671. 

The  ministers  who  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  New  Cambridge, 
between  the  death  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Hobart  seem  to 
have  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  parish  in  the  matter  of  compensation  for 
their  services.  Accordingly  they  sued  the  inhabitants  of  the  Village  for  their 
pay,  and  a  trial  was  had  before  the  County  Court  in  1671.  On  a  full  hearing 
of  both  parties,  according  to  the  County  Court  Records,  "  the  Court  ordered 
that  payment  be  made  to  those  ministers  that  had  labored  among  them,  indif- 
ferently, to  one  as  well  as  to  another  (all  animosity  among  themselves  not- 
withstanding), according  as  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  had  formerly  advised 
in  the  case." 

1674. 

It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Cambridge  Village  shall  henceforth  be  a 
distinct  military  company  of  themselves,  and  so  to  be  exercised  according  to 
law.     James  Trowbridge,  a  Lieutenant  by  appointment. 

Ordered,  that  Captain  Thomas  Prentice  do  send  for  some  of  the  Indians 
that  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  justice  of  this  Court,  to  fetch  in  or 
destroy  the  enemy  that  yet  lies  out ;  and  in  case  they  bring  in  any  of  the 
sachems,  they  shall  have  a  suitable  reward. 

1677. 

It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eliot,  relict  and  sole  execu- 
trix of  the  late  Mr.  John  Eliot,  of  Cambridge  Village,  with  the  consent  of 
the  overseers  of  the  will,  be  and  they  hereby  are  enabled  with  full  powers  to 
alienate  and  sell  the  house  and  lands  in  that  place,  lately  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  unto  Mr.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  minister  of  that  place,  or  to  any  other 
person  or  persons; — foriisrauch  as  the  said  house  goes  to  decay  daily,  and 
repairs  will  far  exceed  the  rent,  and  the  widow  and  son  must  suffer  thereby : — 
provided  it  be  done  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will. 

All  persons,  inhabitants  as  well  as  strangers,  are  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  country,  etc.,  and  all  who  refuse  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  our  laws, 
to  implead,  sue,  or  recover  any  debt  in  any  Court,  nor  have  any  protection 
while  they  continue  in  such  obstinate  refusal  •,  and  the  names  of  all  who  refuse 
to  take  the  oath  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Court. 
4 
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The  Court  order  and  enact  that  the  Sabbath  laws  be  twice  read  annually, 
in  March  and  September,  by  the  minister ;  and  the  Selectmen  are  ordered  to 
see  to  it  that  there  be  one  man  appointed  to  inspect  every  ton  families  of  his 
neighbors,  which  tithing  men  are  empowered  to  do,  in  the  absence  of  the  Con- 
stable, to  apprehend  all  Sabbath  breakers,  etc.,  and  carry  them  before  a  Magis- 
trate, or  other  authority,  or  commit  them  to  prison,  as  any  Constable  may  do, 
to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  law. 

And  for  the  better  putting  in  restraint  and  securing  the  offenders  who  trans- 
gress against  the  Sabbath  laws  in  the  meeting-house,  or  by  abusive  carriage 
or  misbehavior,  by  making  any  noise  or  otherwise  during  the  daytime,  being 
laid  hold  of  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  shall  by  the  said  person  appointed  to 
inspect  this  law,  be  forthwith  carried  and  put  into  the  cage  in  Boston,  which 
Is  appointed  to  be  forthwith'erected  by  the  Selectmen,  to  be  set  up  in  the 
market  place,  and  in  such  other  towns  as  the  County  Court  shall  appoint, 
there  to  remain  till  authority  shall  examine  the  person  of  the  offender,  and 
give  order  for  his  punishment  as  the  matter  may  require,  according  to  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath. 

1678. 

Forasmuch  as  it  hath  too  often  happened  that  through  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  several  towns,  and  on  other  pretences,  there  have  been  attempts  by 
Some  persons  to  erect  new  meeting-houses, —  although  on  pretence  of  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  day,  yet  thereby  laying  foundations,  if 
not  for  schism,  and  seduction  to  errors  and  heresies, —  for  perpetuating  divi- 
sions and  weakening  such  places  where  they  dwell,  in  comfortable  support  of 
the  ministry,  orderly  settled  among  them — for  prevention  thereof,  it  is  — 

Ordered,  that  no  person  whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the  freemen  of 
the  town  where  they  live,  first  orderly  had  and  obtained  at  a  public  meeting 
assembled  for  that  end,  etc.,  and  every  person  or  persons  transgressing  this 
law,  every  such  house  or  houses  where  such  persons  shall  so  meet  more  than 
three  times,  with  the  land  whereon  such  houses  stand,  and  all  private  ways 
leading  thereto,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  country,  or  demolished, 
as  the  Court  shall  order. 

1680. 

A  Society  of  Baptists  were  censured  by  the  Governor  in  open  Court,  and 
prohibited  meeting  as  a  Society  in  the  public  place  they  have  built,  or  any 
other  public  house,  except  such  as  have  been  allowed  by  lawful  authority. 
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1679. 

June  27.— I"irst  town  meeting.  Selectmen  and  other  town  officers  chosen, 
in  anticipation  of  the  separation  of  New  Cambridge  from  Cambridge,  which 
took  place  January  8,  1088. 
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1681. 

January  20. —  Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  provide  weights  and  measures 
for  standards,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

John  Spring  chosen  Sealer  of  weights  and  measures. 

Voted,  that  a  rate  bo  made  for  the  procuring  the  weights  and  measures,  and 
for  repairing  the  glass  about  the  Meeting-House,  and  to  pay  John  Fuller, 
senior,  what  he  has  laid  out  for  the  raising  of  the  new  end  of  the  Meeting- 
house. 

Voted,  that  no  barley  shall  be  brought  in  to  Mr.  Hobart,  for  his  rate,  after 
the  first  of  February. 

Voted,  that  what  had  been  recorded  in  the  Old  Book,  that  was  of  moment, 
should  be  transcribed  into  the  New  Book,  and  that  Sergeant  Ward  and  Noah 
Wiswall  should  see  that  it  be  done ;  and  accordingly,  it  was  forthwith  done 
in  their  presence. 

1685. 
Captain  Prentice  and  Edward  Jackson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  warn 
John  Jackson,  who  came  from  Rowley,  to  leave  the  town. 

Voted,  that  there  be  added  to  Mr.  Hobart's  maintenance  f  5  to  the  former 
£65,  making  his  salary  £70 ;  and  one  third  to  be  paid  in  money,  without 
abatement. 

1686. 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  treat  with  Cambridge,  about  our  freedom  from 
their  town. 

1687. 

John  Ward  and  Noah  Wiswall  were  joined  to  our  Selectmen,  to  treat  with 
the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge  to  lay  out  a.  highway  from  our  meeting-house 
to  the  Falls,  probably  to  go  through  some  of  the  common  lands. 

1688. 
Jonathan  Spring,  Edward  Jackson,  Abraham  Jackson  and  James  Prentice 
chosen  a  committee  about  the  Great  Bridge. 

1689. 

Chose  Ensign  John  Ward  deputy  this  session ;  and  he  was  instructed  to 
advocate  an  enlargement  of  freemen, —  that  all  free-holders,  that  are  of  an 
honest  conversation  and  competent  estate,  may  have  their  vote  in  all  civil 
elections. 

He  served  fifty-four  days,  and  was  paid  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  day. 

Mr.  "Ward  was  elected  deputy  from  New  Cambridge  eight  times 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  doubtless 
did  efficient  service.  It  was  the  day  of  small  things,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  worthy  succession. 
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The  first  person  who  died  in  Newton,  after  it  was  incorporated, 
was  Nathaniel  Hammond,  son  of  Thomas  Hammond,  sr.  He  died 
May  29,  1691,  aged  48. 

The  first  couple  married  in  Newton,  after  it  was  incorporated, 

were  Josiah  Bush  and  Hannah  ,   December    25,    1691, 

(Christmas  day) .  They  were  married  by  James  Trowbridge,  the 
iirst  Town  Clerk,  and  had  three  children. 

1693. 

Paid  Joseph  Puller  20s.  for  killing  three  wolves. 

Appointed  Dr.  Williams,  Deacon  Trowbridge  and  John  Fuller,  senior, 
committee  for  contributions. 

1695. 

Voted,  that  a  lawyer  be  employed  against  Cambridge ;  and  if  one  cannot 
be  had,  then  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  Captain  Williams  and  John  Fuller, 
senior,  be  joined  with  the  Selectmen  to  implead  Cambridge. 

The  Town  Treasurer  paid  William  Ward  £3  Os.  lOcf.  for  killing  wolves. 

1696. 

Paid  Thomas  Wiswall  6/8  for  killing  a  wolf. 

Voted,  that  a  new  meeting-house  be  built,  and  placed  near  the  old  one ; 
and  Captain  Prentice,  John  FuUer,  senior,  Captain  Williams,  John  Ward, 
senior,  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  John  Spring  and  Nathaniel  Healy  be  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  workmen  for  building  the  same. 

1697. 

Voted,  that  John  Brewer,  of  Sudbury,  be  employed  master-workman,  to 
build  the  new  meeting-house. 

Voted,  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  building,  and  John  Spring,  Jeremiah 
Fuller,  Nathaniel  Healy  and  John  Hyde  shall  oversee  the  work  and  give 
directions  for  the  getting  of  the  timber,  that  so  every  quarter  of  the  town 
may  get  a  part  of  the  timber,  if  they  please. 

Voted,  £200  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Voted,  that  seats  for  the  boys  be  made  from  the  west  door  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  house. 

Voted,  that  the  vacant  room  on  the  east  and  north  side  of  the  house,  to 
the  pulpit,  is  granted  for  the  setting  up  of  pews  for  women,  but  they  shall  not 
be  sold  to  a  stranger. 

1698. 

Voted,  that  a  vane  be  provided  to  set  upon  the  turret  of  the  meeting- 
house. 
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The  vote  to  build  this  second  meeting-house  was  passed  in 
March,  1696  ;  the  work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1697  and 
completed  early  in  1698.  The  building  stood  on  the  westerly  side 
of  Centre  Street,  opposite  the  burying-ground,  near  the  spot  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  house  of  the  late  Gardner  Colby,  Esq- 
The  place  was  once  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Spring,  who 
probably  gave  the  land  to  the  town  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
voted  that "  the  building  committee  should  seat  the  meeting-house, 
and  that  age  and  gifts  (towards  the  building)  should  be  the  rule 
the  committee  should  go  by."  This  custom  of  "  seating  the  meet- 
ing-house "  was  a  shred  of  the  'old  aristocracy  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.    It  created  much  Ul  feeUng,  until,  finally,  it  was  abolished. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  stiU  standing  in  1717 ;  but  it  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose  it  was  then  used. 

1699. 
Voted,  to  build  a  school-house  before  the  last  of  NoTember,  16  feet  by  14. 

Voted,  30  shillings  to  Daniel  Ray,  to  look  after  the  meeting-house  and  the 

swine.- 

1700. 

John  Staples  was  hired  to  keep  the  town  school  at  five  shillings  per  day. 
Lt.  John  Spring  was  allowed  twenty  shillings  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  the 
meeting-house. 

1707. 

Thomas  Oliver  and  Edward  Jackson  were  ordained  Deacons,  ihid  publicly 
inducted  into  oflSce.  The  one  was  son-in-law,  the  other,  son,  of  Edward 
Jackson,  senior. 

March  3.  —  Voted,  that  those  that  shall  kil  black  birds  from  ye  :  1 :  of 
April  til  the  last  of  May,  and  bring  their  heads  to  the  Court  or  Select  men, 
shall  be  alowed  twelve  pence  for  dosen  out  of  the  town  rate. 

At  a  town  meeting  March  ye  3  :  1707,  for  the  choice  of  oficers,  they  elected 
five  "  survaighers  of  highways,"  and  Jonathan  Cooledge  &  Richard  Wooderd 
chosen  to  take  care  of  hogs,  that  they  are  yoked  and  ringed  according  to  law. 

Voted,  that  the  select  men  shall  be  Asesores,  to  ases  the  contrey  rates. 

1711.         ; 

March  5. —  Voted,  that  once  in  the  year,  upon  the  thanksgiving  day  that 
falls  in  the  year,  that  there  shal  be  a  contrybution  for  the  poor,  and  that  it 
shal  be  put  into  the  town  treasury,  and  to  be  ordered  to  the  poor  by  the 
selectmen  as  they  see  need. 

March  9. — Voted,  that  sheep  shal  go  at  liberty  upon  the  commons. 

Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  and  commity  that  is  chosen  shall  go  over  the 
highways  in  town,  and  revue  the  marks  and  settle  them,  so  far  as  they  can, 
without  charge  to  the  town. 
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At  the  same  town  meeting,  the  citizens  appointed  fence  viewers,  tithing 
men,  a  sealer  of  leather,  a  person  to  take  care  of  hogs,  and  one  to  provide  a 
school  master  and  agree  with  liim. 

In  1717,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  town  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  deer, —  which  proves  that  at  this  date  deer  roamed  in  the  forests 
of  Newton. 

1732. 

March  31. —  "Voted,  that  two  pence  per  head  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  town 
treasury  for  every  old  black  bird  yt.  shall  be  killed  in  this  town,  from  the  first 
day  of  April  until  the  last  day  of  June ;  and  two  pence  per  head  for  every  jay 
bird  yt.  shall  be  killed  at  any  time  of  the  year  ensuing ;  provided,  always, 
that  the  birds  shall  be  brought  to  some  one  of  the  Selectmen,  constable  or 
town  clerk ;  as  also  for  every  gray-headed  wood-pecker,  two  pence  per  head 
for  every  one  that  shall  be  killed  within  the  year. 

1733. 

March  8. —  Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  shall  have 
power  to  provide  a  house,  to  set  idle  and  disorderly  persons  on  work  for  one 
year  next  ensuing ;  and  that  one  of  the  school  houses,  in  the  recess  of  the 
school,  shall  be  a  work  house  for  such  idle  and  disorderly  persons 

1741. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  deer 
and  thereupon  Deer  Reeves  were  chosen  to  see  the  law  executed. 

1744. 

Samuel  Miller,  Isaac  Williams  and  Richard  Park  were  chosen  to  take  care 
with  respect  to  the  free  passage  of  fish  up  and  down  Charles  River. 

1796. 

Voted,  to  have  a  stove  to  warm  the  meeting-house. 

Voted,  that  the  deacons  have  liberty  to  sit  out  of  the  deacons'  seat,  if 
they  choose. 

1800. 

March.— Voted,  to  disannul  the  ancient  mode  of  seating  parishioners  in 
the  meeting-house. 

1820. 
October  16.— Joseph  Jackson  and  Ebenezer  Cheney  were  elected  delegates 
to  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  revising  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts. 
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To  these  early  and  quaint  Records,  we  add  a  few  of  more 
recent  date,  showing  the  progress  of  the  town  in  legislation  and 
econom}'. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  town  April  4,  1842,  proposed 
by  the  late  Marshall  S.  Eice,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  that  we  review  with  regret  the  want  of  confidence  we  have  be- 
trayed for  a  few  years  past  in  Heavenly  Wisdom,  to  guide  us  in  our  town 
affairs,  by  not  seeking  it ;  and  that  liereafter  we  will  return  to  the  custom  of 
our  fathers,  and  have  our  town  meetings  opened  by  prayer.  And  the  Select- 
men are  hereby  requested  to  engage  the  officiating  clergymen  of  Newton  to 
attend  for  that  purpose,  alternately,  as  near  as  may  be. 

1844. 

March  25. — The  town  voted  to  dispense  with  the  election  of  tithing  men. 
In  the  progressive  advancement  of  society  the  office  had  become  a  mere 
form. 

1845. 

March. —  The  town  for  the  first  time  voted  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  head 
on  dogs. 

1846. 

May  4. —  By  vote  of  the  town,  the  Selectmen  were  ordered  to  procure  a 
fire-proof  safe  for  the  preservation  of  the  Records  and  important  documents 
belonging  to  the  town.  When  Newton  became  a  city,  this  safe  was  given 
to  Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  the  last  town  clerk,  who  had  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1846  to  1873,  to  universal  acceptance.  It  was  a  fitting  gift  to  a  worthy 
recipient. 

1846. 

November  9. —  Voted,  to  authorize  the  Selectmen  to  give  or  sell  sufficient 
land  near  the  Poor  House  for  a  Railroad  depot.  [At  this  date  the  Poor 
House  was  the  old  Pigeon  estate,  Auburndale.] 

1848. 

April  3. —  A  law  was  passed  requiring  that  dogs  should  be  licensed,  at  a 
charge  of  two  dollars  each. 

The  pound,  near  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Newton  Centre,  was  sold  this 
year.  Its  location  was  a  little  east  of  the  site  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
street  which  crosses  the  railroad  near  that  point  was  known  as  Pound  Lane, 
[now  Cypress  Street], 
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1849. 
May  21.  — Voted,  to  sell  the  Powder  House  and  its  contents  at   Newton 
Centre.     [The  Powder  House  stood  at  the  junction  of  Lyman  Street  with  the 
Common.] 

In  March,  1851,  the  Selectmen  were  authorized  by  vote  of-  the 
town,  to  purchase  gravel  and  land  for  repairing  the  streets  of  the 
town. 

In  March,  1862,  provision  was  made  for  the  annual  election  of 
truant  officers. 

March,  1865,  the  town  voted  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to 
provide  a  suitable  lock-up  at  Newton  Corner. 

Under  date  of  March,  1865,  the  town  adopted  a  design  pre- 
sented for  a  corporate  town  seal. 

In  March,  1866,  Voted,  to  purchase  a  crushing  machine,  alone, 
or  jointly  with  some  adjacent  town,  to  prepare  rubble  for 
macadamizing  the  principal  roads.  The  Selectmen  were  authorized 
to  employ  night  police,  according  to  their  discretion. 

1867. 
March. —  Voted,  to  appropriate  $30,000  to  purchase  land  for  building  a 
school-house  at  Newton  Centre ;  $12,000  for  the  same  purpose  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  and  $26,000  at  Newton  Lower  Falls. 

The  votes  passed  at  the  town  meetings,  as  the  period  drew  near 
when  the  town  of  Newton  was  to  become  the  City  of  Newton,  gave 
abundant  proof  of  the  spirit  of  progress.  May  3,  1869,  the  town 
voted  to  employ  an  Engineer  of  roads,  and  renewed  the  vote  passed 
three  years  before,  to  buy  a  stone-crusher.  May  10,  1869,  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,400  to  purchase  a  piano  for  each 
of  the  Grammar  schools.     Also, 

Voted,  to  pay  for  gas,  oil  and  care  of  Kghts,  whenever  the  citi- 
zens furnish  suitable  lamps  and  erect  them,  free  of  charge  to  the 
town,  in  places  approved  by  the  Selectmen. 

In  March,  1870,  an  expenditure  of  $1,000  was  authorized  for 
evening  schools  next  winter. 

March,  1871.— Voted,  to  instruct  the  School  Committee  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  of  schools. 

March  6, 1871,  appropriated  $500  to  fit  up  an  armory  for  Co.  L, 
First  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantrj-. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LOOKING  TOWABDS   SEPARATION    FROM    CAMBRIDGE. —  PETITION    FOR 

FREEDOM   FROM   CHURCH   RATES. PETITION  TO   THE    COURT    TO 

BE   SET   OFF    FROM   CAMBRIDGE. PROTEST   OF   THE     TOWN. 

Previous  to  August  27,  1679,  the  town  meetings  were  held  at 
Cambridge,  and  all  the  town  officers  were  chosen  there.  After 
this  date,  meetings  were  held  at  Cambridge  Village,  by  the 
freemen  of  the  Village  only,  without  dictation  or  interference  from 
Cambridge  or  elsewhere.  They  took  into  their  own  hands  the 
management  and  control  of  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  Village 
on  that  day,  as  fully  and  completely  as  anj"-  other  town,  and  con- 
ducted them  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  majority 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  Village,  until  Newton  became  a  city.  It 
is  probably  true,  however,  that  Cambridge  and  Cambridge  Village 
were  taxed  together  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  for  State 
and  County  purposes.  It  could  not  have  made  much  difference 
whether  the  State  or  County  authorities  doomed  them  together  or 
separately; — their  proportion  would  have  been  about  the  same 
either  way.  They  were  also  held  to  pay  their  proportionable  parts 
towards  the  repair  of  the  Great  Bridge.  This  they  were  compelled 
to  do  until  1700,  and  even  later.  Nor. were  they  allowed  to  send 
a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  until  1688.  For  town  purposes 
they  were  independent ;  but  for  County  and  State  purposes  they 
were  to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  Cambridge  and  a  part  of 
it,  until  1688,  when  the  separation  was  fully  consummated,  and 
Newton  became  a  free  and  independent  corporation.  The  long 
struggle,  the  setting  forth  of  arguments,  the  heart-burnings,  the 
alternating  tides  of  purposes  formed  and  balked,  of  anticipations 
and  disappointments,  extending  through  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  form  an  interesting  and  characteristic  chapter  of  history, 
worthy  to  be  presented  in  detail  in  the  following  pages.     It  was 
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in  these  civil  conflicts  that  the  early  settlers  and  their  sons  were 
trained  for  the  sterner  struggles  which  were  in  reserve  for  later 
years. 

In  the  choice  of  Deputies  to  the  General  Court,  the  Village  had  no  cause 
to  complain,  as  a  Deputy  was  chosen  from  the  Village  for  twenty  years.  But 
no  Selectman  was  ever  chosen  from  the  Village  during  the  whole  time  they 
formed  a  part  of  Camhridge,  about  forty  [fifty]  years,  except  once,  in  1665, 
(Mr.  Edward  Jackson).  The  other  town  oflScers  chosen  from  the  Village 
from  1664  to  1670,  were  highway  surveyors,  constables,  fence  viewer?  and 
hog-reeves.  No  assessors  or  other  town  officers  were  appointed  from  the 
Village.  The  men  chosen  from  the  Village  to  fill  these  minor  offices,  before 
the  Village  became  a  town,  were  Edward  Jackson,  Jonathan  Jackson,  John 
Fuller,  Samuel  Hyde,  Thomas  Prentice,  Thomas  Wiswall,  John  Ward,  Jona- 
than Hyde,  James  Prentice,  James  Trowbridge,  Thomas  Prentice,  j[r., 
Daniel  Bacon,  Noah  Wiswall,  Job  Hyde,  John  Kenrick,  Isaac  Williams, 
John  Spring  and  Gregory  Cook. 

Deacon  John  Jackson,  the  flrst  settler  in  the  Village,  and  nine 
others  were  dead,  when  the  town  of  ISTewton  became  wholly  inde- 
pendent. 

The  heroic  and  aspiring  spirit  of  the  early  inhabitants  prompted 
them  constantly  to  seek  something  better  and  higher  than  that 
which  the};^  bad  already  acquired.  It  was  not  mere  uneasiness  and 
discontent.  It  was  the  spmt  of  enterprise,  and  the  conception 
of  and  reaching  forth  towards  the  perfect,  which  forbade  them 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  if  something  better  could  be 
attained. 

They  turned  their  attention  first  to  securing  relief  from  the 
charge  of  sustaining  the  ministry  in  Cambridge.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  they  aimed,  as  justly  they  might  do,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  tax  of  supporting  the  Cambridge  Grammar  school, 
and  maintaining  the  Great  Bridge  between  what  was  afterwards 
Brighton  and  Cambridge,  and  which  was  properly  a  county,  and 
not  a  town,  charge.  The  next  move  was  for  an  independent  town. 
Still  later,  having  secured  a  church  of  their  own,  and  a  meeting- 
house, within  their  own  town  limits,  some  of  them  began  to  groan 
under  the  burden  of  too  long  a  ride  on  the  Sabbath  to  attend 
di-^dne  service.  The  question  grew  in  importance  and  interest. 
Their  grievances  seemed  to  swell  in  magnitude.  They  petitioned 
the  town  for  relief;  and,  after  the  example  of  the  importunate 
widow  in  the  Scriptures,  they  continued  their  efforts  till  they 
obtained  their  desire. 
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It  was  iH  thia  way  that,  wMle  town  and  parish  limits  were 
co-extensive,  first,  liberty  was  given  to  half  a  dozen  families 
nearest  Roxbury  to  worship  and  to  pay  their  ministerial  taxes 
there.  This  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  which  was  finally  to 
be  driven  completely  home,  and  to  cleave  the  log  asunder.  In 
process  of  time  they  secured  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  of 
the  First  Parish  at  a  point  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town,  its  present 
location.  After  nearly  sixty  years,  the  West  Parish  was  formed  with 
church  and  meeting-house,  and  the  citizens  of  that  district  began 
house-keeping  for  themselves.  Not  far  from  that  time  the  First 
Parish  Church  and  Society  became  independent  of  the  town, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  relations  of  the  townsmen  having  be- 
come, as  they  should  be,  disjoined  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
First  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  its  vicinity,  its  members  being 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  About  thirty  j'ears  later  the 
Lower  Falls  had  a  church  and  society.  The  ecclesiastical  elements 
of  the  town  had  crystallized  in  their  distinctive  forms,  and  th6  old 
methods  of  the  primitive  settlers  had  substantially  disappeared. 

The  successive  steps  leading  to  these  results  are  very  interesting. 

The  first  settlers  of  Cambridge  Village,  in  their  zeal  to  be 
independent  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  commenced  the  first  move- 
ment in  that  direction  very  gently,  in  the  latter  part  of  1654  or 
about  the  beginning  of  1655,  at  which  time  they  began  to  hold 
religious  meetings  for  public  worship  in  Cambridge  Village.  They 
asked,  first  of  aU,  to  be  released  from  paying  rates  to  the  church 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  about  to  establish 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  among  themselves,  and  distinct  from  the 
town.     Their  request  was  answered  by  the  Selectmen  as  follows  : 

Meeting  of  the  Selectmen,  March  12,  1655.  —  In  answer  to  the  request  of 
some  of  our  beloved  brethren  and  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  that  they  might  have  the  ordinances  of  Christ  among  them,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Town ;  —  the  townsmen,  not  well  understanding  what  they  intend 
or  do  desire  of  the  Town,  nor  yet  being  able  to  conceive  liow  any  thing  can  be 
granted  in  that  respect,  but  the  fraction  will  prove  destructive  to  the  whole 
body, — do  not  see  ground  to  give  any  consent  for  any  division  of  the  Town. 
Also,  we  hope  it  is  not  the  desire  of  our  brethren  so  to  accommodate  tliera- 
selves  by  a  division  as  thereby  utterly  to  disenable  and  undo  the  church  of 
Christ,  with  whom  they  have  made  so  solemn  an  engagement  in  «he  Lord, 
which  is  .apparent  to  us  will  be  the  effect  thereof;  and  therefore  do  desire 
that  we  may  join,  botlihand  and  heart,  to  worship  the  Lord  together  in  one 
place,  until  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  enlarge  our  liands,  and  show  us  our 
way  more  clear  for  a  division. 
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It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village  had  become  so  numerous  by 
the  year  1656  as  to  form  a  distinct  congregation  for  public  worship, 
when  an  "  abatement  was  made  of  one  half  of  their  proportion  of 
the  ministry's  allowance,  during  the  time  they  were  provided  with 
an  able  minister  according  to  law.'' 

The  petition  to  the  town  finding  no  favor,  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge Village  next  determined  to  try  what  virtue  there  might  be 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Great  and  General  Court,  and  in  1656,  "John 
Jackson  and  Thomas  Wiswall,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Village,  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  released  from  paying 
rates  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  at  Cambridge  church." 

The  town  of  Cambridge  remonstrated  against  this  petition,  and 
the  petitioners  had  leave  to  withdraw.  They  were  silenced,  for 
the  time,  but  not  satisfied.  But  the  object  they  had  in  view  was 
too  important,  and  they  were  men  of  too  much  perseverance  to 
sit  down  quietly  and  submit.  The  fire  smouldered  for  a  season, 
but  soon  broke  forth  anew.  They  had  tested  the  townsmen  and 
the  Court  in  vain ;  but  they  were  not  discouraged. 

Having  waited  tiU,  in  their  judgment,  a  better  spirit  prevailed, 
and  new  circumstances  had  come  into  existence  more  favorable  to 
their  plea,  again  in  1661  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  asking  to  be  released  from  pa3'ing  church  rates  to 
Cambridge.  Meetings  for  public  worship  had  been  held  in  the 
place  for  four  or  five  years.  As  there  was  a  hall  suitable  for  such 
a  purpose  in  Edward  Jackson's  house,  near  the  present  dividing 
line  between  Newton  and  Brighton,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  records,  that  the  meetings  were  held  there.  In  1660  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Cambridge  Village  was  erected,  which  greatly 
strengthened  their  case;  and  accordingly,  in  1661,  the  Court 
"  granted  them  freedom  from  all  church  rates  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  in  Cambridge,  and  for  all  lands  and  estates  which 
were  more  than  four  miles  from  Cambridge  meeting-house,  —  the 

measure  to  be  in  the  usual  paths  that  may  be  ordinarily  passed," 

so  long  as  "  the  south  side  of  the  river  shaU  maintain  an  able 
ministry." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Village,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  dividing  line,  and  the  next  year  they  petitioned  the  Court  for 
a  new  line.  The  action  of  the  Court  on  this  petition  was  as 
follows : 
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1663. 

October. —  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  John  Jackson  and  Thomas  Wis- 
wall,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village,  as  a  full  and  final 
issue  of  aU  things  in  controversy  between  the  town  of  Cambridge  and  the 
petitioners,  the  Court  judge  it  meet  to  order,  appoint  and  fully  empower  Maj. 
"William  Hawthorne,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Francis  Norton,  of  Charlestown,  and 
Capt.  Hugh  Mason,  of  Watertown,  as  a  committee  to  give  the  petitioners,  or 
some  in  their  behalf,  with  some  invited  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
opportunity  to  make  their  desires  known,  and  Major  Hawthorne  to  appoint 
the  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of  what  all  i)arties  can  say,  so  it  be  some 
time  before  the  next  Court  of  election.  And  on  the  hearing  thereof,  to  issue 
fully  and  absolutely  conclude  and  determine  what  they  shall  judge  necessary 
and  just  to  be  done,  as  to  the  determining  the  four-mile  bounds,  that  so  this 
Court  may  no  more  be  troubled  thereabouts. 

And  SO  in  1662  the  committee  above  named  ran  the  lino  and 
settled  the  bounds  between  Cambridge  and  Cambridge  Village,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  matter  of  ministerial  support.  This  line  be- 
came the  town  line  on  the  separation  of  Cambridge  Village  from 
Cambridge,  and  is  substantially  the  same  line  that  now  divides 
Newton  and  Brighton  [Boston] . 

The  organization  of  the  First  Church  in  July,  1664,  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  first  minister,  Eev.  John  EUot,  jr. ,  consummated  the  ■ 
ecclesiastical,   though  not  the    civil,    separation    of    Cambridge 
Village  from  Cambridge. 

But  the  inhabitants  were  not  yet  contented.  Their  territory  was 
large  and  they  were  ambitious  to  be  recognized  as  in  all  respects 
an  independent  town.  A  formal  movement  in  this  direction  was 
first  made  in  1672,  when  Edward  Jackson  and  John  Jackson,  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village,  petitioned  the 
Com't  to  be  set  off  from  Cambridge,  and  made  an  independent 
town  by  themselves. 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  we  find  under  date  of  May  7,  1673, 
this  record : 

This  Court  doth  judge  meet  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  Village  an- 
nually to  elect  one  Constable  and  three  Selectmen,  dwelling  among  them- 
selves, to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  there,  according  to 
law ;  only  continuing  a  part  of  Cambridge  in  paying  county  and  country 
rates,  as  also  town  rates,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  Grammar  school,  bridge  over 
Charles  Kiver,  and  their  proportion  of  the  charges  of  the  Deputies  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  this  to  be  an  issue  to  the  controversy  between  Cambridge  and 
them, 
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The  Village  was  not  satisfied  by  this  action  of  the  Court,  and 
the  inhabitants  declined  to  accept  it  or  act  under  it. 

"Further  action  was  had,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  under  date  of 
1677,  "relative  to  the  dividing  line  between  Cambridge  and  the 
Village,  both  parties  agreeing  to  submit  to  referees,  mutually 
chosen." 

The  Village  chose  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  James  Trowbridge,  Noah  Wis- 
wall  and  Jonathan  Hyde,  a  committee  to  settle  the  line  by  reference ;  two 
referees  to  be  chosen  by  the  Village,  two  by  Cambridge,  and  they  four  to 
choose  a,  fifth.  The  referees  thus  chosen  were  Eichard  Calicot,  William 
Symes,  William  Johnson,  William  Bond  and  Richard  Louden.  The  result 
of  this  reference  was  a  line  described  as  follows  :  ' '  Corner  near  the  widow 
Jackson's  orchard  and  a  chestnut  tree  in  Mr.  Edward  Jackson's  pasture,  and 
to  continue  until  it  comes  to  the  river ;  then,  southerly,  by  a  heap  of  stones, 
four  miles  from  Cambridge  meeting-house ;  thence  to  continue  until  it  comes 
at  Boston  [Brookline]  bounds."    This  award  was  dated  July  27,  1677. 

At  the  session  of  the  Ceneral  Court  commencing  May  8,  1678, 
the  following  petition  was  presented,  signed  by  nearly  aU  the  free- 
men of  the  Village.  Mr.  Jackson  says  it  was,  "  no  doubt,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  sr." 

To  the  Honored  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  together  with  the  Honorable 
Magistrates  and  Deputies  of  the  General  Court,  now  sitting  in  Boston : 

The  humble  petition  of  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village,  on  the 
south  side  of  Charles  River,  showeth,  that  the  late  war,  as  it  has  been  a  great 
charge  to  the  whole  colony,  so  to  us  in  particular,  both  in  our  estates  .and 
persons,  by  loss  of  life  to  some,  and  others  wounded  and  disabled  for  their  live- 
lihood, besides  all  our  other  great  charges,  in  building  of  our  meeting-house, 
and  of  late,  enlargement  to  it,  as  also  our  charge  to  the  minister's  house  • 
and  as  you  know  the  Lord  took  that  worthy  person  from  us  in  a  little  time, 
and  now  in  great  mercy  hath  raised  up  another  in  the  place,  who  hath  a 
house  in  building  for  him,  which  requires  assistance.  As  also  we  are  now, 
by  the  great  mercy  of  God,  so  many  families,  tliat  a  school  is  required  for 
the  education  of  our  children,  according  to  law,  besides  our  public  charge  of 
the  place ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  last  year  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge 
have  Imposed  a  tax  upon  us,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  three  country  rates 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  which  we  humbly  conceive  is  a  very  harsh 
proceeding  for  any  townsmen,  of  their  own  will  and  power,  to  impose  upon 
the  inhabitants  what  taxes  they  please,  and  to  what  end,  without  ever  calling 
the  inhabitants  to  consider  about  such  charge.  Nevertheless,  for  peace'  sake, 
the  inhabitants  of  our  place  did  meet  together,  and  jointly  consent  to  give 
the  town  of  Cambridge  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  pay  it  in 
three  years,  without  desiring  any  profit  or  benefit  from  them,  of  wood,  tim- 
ber, or  common  lands,  but  only  our  own  freedom,  being  content  with  our 
proprieties,  which  some  of  us  had  before  Cambridge  had  any  right  there 
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which  tender  of  our8  they  having  rejected,  as  also  to  grant  to  us  our  free- 
dom from  them, — 

We  do  most  humbly  commend  our  distressed  condition  to  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  this  honored  Court,  that  you  will  please  to  grant  us  our  free- 
dom from  Cambridge,  and  that  we  may  be  a  township  for  ourselves,  without 
any  more  dependence  upon  Cambridge,  which  hath  been  a  great  charge  and 
burthen  to  us ;  and  also,  that  you  would  please  to  give  the  place  a  name ;  and 
if  there  should  be  any  objection  against  us,  that  the  honored  Court  will  ad- 
mit our  reply  and  defence.  So,  hoping  the  Almighty  will  assist  you,  in  all 
your  concerns,  we  rest  your  humble  petitioners. 


Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
Captain  Thomas  Prentice, 
John  Fuller,  senior, 
John  Kenrick,  senior, 
Isaac  Williams, 
John  Ward, 
Joseph  Miller, 
Thomas  Prentice,  jr., 
John  Kenrick,  jr., 
John  Mason,  . 

William  Robinson, 
Thomas  Greenwood, 
John  Parker,  (south,) 
Humphrey  Osland, 
Joseph  Bartlett, 
Isaac  Bacon, 
Jacob  Bacon, 
Samuel  Trusedale, 
Simon  Onge, 
Jonathan  Fuller, 
John  Parker,  (east,) 
Job  Hyde, 
Widow  Jackson, 
Edward  Jackson,  jr., 
Daniel  Ray, 
Thomas  Prentice,  jr., 
Fifty-two  in  all. 


Jonathan  Hyde,  senior, 
Thomas  Park,  senior, 
James  Trowbridge, 
Noah  Wiswall, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
Jonathan  Hyde,  jr., 
James  Prentice,  senior, 
David  Meade, 
Vincent  Druce, 
John  Hyde, 
Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
Elijah  Kenrick, 
Sebas  Jackson, 
Samuel  Hyde,  jr., 
Neal  McDaniel, 
John  Fuller,  jr., 
Joshua  Fuller, 
John  Alexander, 
John  Prentice, 
Nathaniel  Hammond, 
Abraham  Jackson, 
Stephen  Cook,  ' 

Richard  Park, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Isaac  Beach, 
Peter  Stanchet. 


FREEMEN  IN  THE  VILLAGE   WHO   DID  NOT   SIGN  THE   PETITION. 


Rev.  Nehemiah  Hobart, 
Elder  Thomas  Wiswall, 
Dea.  Samuel  Hyde, 
Daniel  Bacon, 
John  Spring, 
Daniel  McCoy, 


John  Woodward, 

Henry  Seger, 

Thomas  Park,  jr., 

John  Park, 

Samuel  Hyde,  son  of  Jona., 

James  Prentice,  jr. 
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In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhahitants  of  Cambridge  Village,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  them  u,  hearing  of 
the  case  mentioned  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  session  in  October,  and 
all  parties  concerned  are  ordered  to  have  timely  notice. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge  presented  a 
long  protest.  On  account  of  its  historical  statements,  and  the 
general  view  it  furnishes  of  the  state  of  affaii-s  at  that  period,  we 
present  it  without  abbreviation. 

The  answer  of  the   Selectmen  of  Cambridge  to   the  petition  exhibited  , 
against  them  by  their  brethren  and  neighbors  of  the  village  on  the  south  side 
of  Charles  Eiver. 

To  omit  what  they  express  by  way  of  narration,  declaring  the  loss  of  lives 
and  estates  to  them  sustained  by  the  late  war,  the  death  of  their  former  min- 
ister, and  their  having  now  got  another  for  whom  a  house  is  building,  etc.,  the 
impertinency  and  absurdity  of  their  argument  therein  being  obvious  to  all 
intelligent  minds, — we  shall  only  concern  ourselves  with  what  they  make 
the  main  of  their  petition,  which  may  be  divided  into  these  two  parts  : 

I.  The  cause  on  our  part,  viz.,  the  hard  usage  by  the  townsmen  of  Cam- 
bridge, i.  e.  imposing  upon  them  a  tax,  of  their  own  will  and  power,  and  what 
they  please,  and  to  what  end  they  please. 

For  answer  hereunto,  the  Cambridge  townsmen  have  imposed  a  tax  (as 
they  call  it) ,  if  they  intend  no  more  than  the  making  of  a  rate  for  the  paying 
of  the  charges  of  the  whole  town,  and  putting  upon  them  their  just  proportion 
of  the  charge  of  those  things  properly  belonging  to  them  to  bear  their  part 
of,  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court  with  reference  to  them,  made 
May  7,  1673,  and  then  declared  to  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  between 
thti  town  and  the  petitioners.  Thus  far  we  own  to  be  a  truth.  But  whereas 
they  charge  us  that  we  have  thus  done;  1,  of  our  own  will;  2,  of  our  own 
power ;  3,  what  we  please ;  4,  to  what  end  we  please, — these  are  high  and  sad 
accusations,  which  we  cannot  own  to  be  true.  For,  1.  It  was  not  by  our 
will  that  any  taxes  have  been  imposed  on  them  or  any  other  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  their  own  will,  so  declared  in  orderly  town  meetings,  legally  warned 
whereat  themselves  either  were  or  might  have  been  present,  and  had  their 
votes.  -2.  Nor  was  it  of  our  own  power,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Court,  committing  to  us  by  the  law,  as  we  are  Selectmen  of  the  town,  power 
for  the  ordering  of  the  prudentials  of  the  town,  and  levying  what  is  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  annual  disbursements  regularly  made  for  the  town's 
occasions.  3.  Nor  have  we  imposed  upon  the  town  in  general,  or  the  peti- 
tioners, what  we  please.  The  rule  that  we  have  observed  in  raising  our  rates 
being  to  make  them  no  greater  than  is  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  payment 
of  the  town's  debts,  which  must  in  the  end  fall  considerably  short  by  reason  of 
the  town:s  poverty;  and  upon  each  inhabitant  in  particular  according  to  a  Ust 
of  their  persons  and  rateable  estates,  i.  Nor  have  we  improved  the  moneys 
raised  to  what  end  we  please,  but  have  faithfully  disposed  of  the  same  for  the 
end  for  which  we  raised  it,  namely,  the  payment  of  the  town's  just  debts.     If 
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herein  ■we  have  transgressed  the  line  of  our  power,  we  beg  pardon  (and  direc- 
tion for  the  future)  of  this  honored  Court.  If  our  accusers  shall  deny  the 
truth  of  what  we  assert,  either  in  general  or  any  one  article,  we  craye  liberty 
to  put  in  our  further  defence  and  evidence. 

II.  That  which  is  the  main  of  their  petition  they  thus  express,  viz.,  "that 
we  may  be  a  township  of  ourselves,  without  any  more  dependence  on  Cam- 
bridge." And  this  their  petition  they  strengthen  with  two  arguments ;  the 
first  is  prefatory  to  their  petition,  wherein  they  say  "they  plead  only  for  their 
freedom,  being  content  with  their  own  propriety;"  the  second  is  subsequent, 
' '  because  their  dependence  on  Cambridge  hath  been  a  great  charge  and  bur- 
then to  them." 

We  shall  begin  with  their  arguments  why  they  would  be  free  from  Cam- 
bridge. To  the  first,  whereas  they  say  that  "  they  plead  only  for  their  freedom, 
being  contented  with  their  own  proprieties. "  We  answer  1.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambridge,  now  dwelling  on  the  north  side  of  Charles  River,  have  well  nigh 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  that  is  laid  out  into  several  lots,  some  ten,  some 
twenty,  some  forty  acres,  more  or  less,  that  they  are  at  this  time  seized  of, 
and  by  them  kept  for  herbage,  timber,  wood  and  planting  lands,  as  they  shall 
have  occasion  for  to  use  the  same,  all  which  is  by  the  petitioners  included 
within  the  line  of  division  between  the  town  and  them ;  and  therefore,  they 
do  not  say  words  of  truth  when  they  say  they  are  content  ^vith  their  own  pro- 
prieties. 2.  Nor  is  it  true  that  they  plead  only  for  freedom ;  for  they,  having 
obtained  these  our  lands  and  proprieties  to  be  within  the  line  of  that  division 
and  payable  to  the  ministry,  they  would  become  our  masters  and  charge  us 
for  our  lands  and  cattle  that  we  shall  put  thereon  to  all  their  common  charges, 
if  they  may  obtain  to  be  a  distinct  townsliip. 

To  their  second  argument,  viz.,  that  their  dependence  on  Cambridge 
hath  been  a  great  charge  and  burden  to  them.  For  answer  hereto,  first,  we 
shall  say  something  that  hath  reference  to  them  more  generally,  and,  second- 
ly, we  shall  distinguish  between  the  persons  that  are  petitioners,  and  speak 
something  more  particularly.  1.  More  generally.  They  well  know,  be- 
fore their  settlement  in  that  place,  that  all  those  lands  that  they  now  petition 
for  did  belong  to  Cambridge,  and  were  the  grant  of  the  General  Court  to 
them,  for  their  enabling  to  maintain  the  ordinances  of  God  among  them,  and 
all  other  common  charges  inevitablj-  arising  in  a  township ;  so  that  what  they 
call  a  burden  will  appear  to  be  no  more  than  their  duty  which  they  owe  to 
the  town ;  and  if,  in  that  sense,  charge  and  burden  may  be  admitted  as  a  just 
plea,  may  not  the  servant  as  well  petition  the  Court  to  be  freed  from  his 
master,  the  tenant  from  his  landlord,  or  any  single  town,  petition  his  Majesty 
to  have  their  freedom,  and  be  a  distinct  colony,  and  plead  that  the  annual 
charges  for  maintenance  of  government  and  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  to  them  a  great  charge  and  burden?  2.  Their  charge  and  burden 
hath  not  been  greater  than  th^ir  brethren  and  neighbors ;  for  we  have  not, 
by  burdening  or  charging  them,  eased  ourselves  of  our  just  dues  and  pro- 
portion in  any  kind ;  and  although  their  accommodations  for  enabling  them 
to  bear  and  discharge  their  dues  are  far  better  than  those  of  the  town,  yet  it 
seems  that  what  they  call  grealt  (and  we  may,  without  wronging  our  case 
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freely  concede  to  the  truth  thereof,  that  when  all  our  shoulders  bear,  and 
hands  and  hearts  join  together,  we  find  it  so  by  daily  experience),  they  are 
content  that  we  should  bear  it  alone,  not  pitying  us,  though  we  should  sink 
and  break  under  it ;  for  they  know  full  well  that  their  withdrawing  will  not 
abate  the  weight  of  our  burden :  for  the  Bridge  must  be  maintained ;  the 
school  must  be  kept  up ;  the  Deputies  must  be  sent  to  the  General  Court ;  and 
they  have  no  other  charge  or  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  us  than  their  just 
proportion  of  that  which  these  do  ordinarily  require.  3.  They  know  full 
well  that  such  hath  been  the  tenderness  of  the  town  towards  them  at  all  times, 
that  they  have  evermore  chosen  a  Constable  that  hath  been  resident  among 
them ;  and  for  the  Selectmen  also  they  have  desired  that  they  might  constant- 
ly have  some  of  them  joined  with  those  of  the  town,  partly  for  their  help, 
and  partly  that  they  might  more  easily  have  help  from  them,  and  be  satisfied 
in  the  equity  and  justice  of  their  proceedings  in  all  respects.  So  that  we 
know  they  cannot  and  dare  not  to  plead  that  we  have  at  any  time  been  un- 
willing to  execute  the  power  of  the  Selectmen  for  gathering  the  rates  due  to 
their  minister  or  otherwise  more  properly  belonging  to  them,  nor  that  we 
have  carried  crossly,  proudly  or  perversely  towards  them.  If  we  have,  let 
us  be  accused  to  our  faces,  and  not  back-bitten  and  slandered  as  we  have 
been  in  the  other  particulars  whereof  they  accuse  us. 

Thus  far  in  answer  to  the  petitioners'  second  argument  in  general.  "We 
shall  now  make  answer  thereto  more  particularly.  And  here  we  must  divide 
the  petitioners  into  two  sorts ;  first,  those  that  were  dwellers  in  the  town  be- 
fore they  went  to  inhaljit  on  the  other  side ;  second,  another  sort  are  those 
that  came  from  other  towns. 

1.  Those  that  proceeded  from  the  town,  who,  knowing  the  straightness 
and  want  of  accommodations  to  be  had  among  their  brethren  there,  and  the 
lands  on  that  side  of  the  water  being  then  of  small  value,  procured  to  them- 
selves large  and  comfortable  accommodation  for-  a  small  matter.  We  have 
confidence  that  these  dare  not  to  say  that  their  being  in  Cambridge  hath  been 
any  charge  or  burthen  to  them.  They  must  and  will  own  that  God  hath 
there  greatly  blessed  them ;  that  whereas  we  on  the  town  side,  of  £1,000  that 
we  or  our  parents  brought  to  this  place,  and  laid  out  in  the  town  for  the  pur- 
chasing, at  dear  rates,  what  we  now  enjoy,  cannot,  divers  of  us,  show  £100  ; 
they  may  speak  just  contrary  or  in  proportion.  We  could,  if  need  were, 
instance  some  whose  parents  lived  and  died  here,  who,  when  they  came  to 
this  town,  had  no  estate,  and  some  were  helped  by  the  charity  of  the  church ; 
and  others,  yet  living,  that  well  know  they  may  say  truly,  with  good  Jacob, 
"  Over  this  Jordan  came  I  with  this  staff;  "  and  so  may  they  say,  over  this 
river  went  I,  with  this  spade,  hoe  or  other  tool,  and  now  through  God's  bless- 
ing am  greatly  increased.  Yet  here  we  would  not  be  understood  to  include 
every  particular  person ;  for  we  acknowledge  that  Mr.  [Edward]  Jackson 
brought  a  good  estate  to  the  town,  as  some  others  did,  and  hath  not  been 
wanting  to  the  ministry  or  any  good  work  among  us ;  and  therefore  we  would 
not  reflect  upon  him  in  the  least. 

2.  There  arc  another  sort  of  persons  that  did  not  proceed  from  the  town, 
but  came  from  other  towns,  where  there  had  been  much  division  and  conten- 
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tion  among  them,  -who,  though  they  knew  the  distance  of  the  place  froili  the 
public  meeting-house,  the  dependency  thereof  on  Cambridge, -which  thoy  now 
call  a  great  charge  and  burden,  yet  this  they  then  did  choose,  and  wo  arc 
assured  will  own,  generally  at  least,  that  they  have  there  increased  their 
estates  far  beyond  what  those  of  the  town  have,  or  are  capable  to  do.  We 
might  instance  also  in  the  inveiltories  of  some  of  them,  whose  purchase  at 
the  first  cost  them  a  very  small  matter,  and  their  stock  and  household  stuff 
we  judge  to  be  proportionable ;  and  yet,  when  they  deceased,  an  inventory 
amounting  to  more  than  £1,100  is  given  into  the  Court.  (Witness  John  Jack- 
son's inventory,  £1,230;  Richard  Park's  £972;  and  old  Hammond's  £1,139.) 
And  others,  that  are  yet  living  have  advanced  in  some  measure  suitable.  But 
poor  Cambridge  quickly  felt  the  sad  effects  of  their  coming  among  us ;  for 
though  some  of  them  came  from  their  dwellings  very  near  the  meeting-houses 
in  other  towns,  and  these  beforehand  knew  the  distance  of  their  new  dwell- 
ings from  Cambridge;  yet  this  did  not  obstruct  them  in  their  settlement  there; 
but  before  they  were  well  warm  in  their  nests,  they  must  divide  from  the  town. 
And  though  such  was  the  endeared  love  of  our  brethren  and  neighbors  that 
went  from  us  to  this  church  and  the  ministry  thereof,  that  it  was  long  before 
they  could  get  them  (at  least  with  any  considerable  unanimity)  to  join  with 
them,  yet  they  would  petition,  some  few  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  to 
the  honored  General  Court  for  their  release  from  the  town. 

And  when  the  Court,  being  tired  out  with  their  eager  pursuit  and  more 
private  fawnings  and  insinuations,  granted  them  committee  upon  committee, 
to  hear  and  examine  the  ground  of  their  so  great  complaints,  at  last  all  issued 
in  a  declaration  of  the  unreasonableness  of  their  desire,  with  reference  to  the 
town,  and  unreasonableness  on  their  part,  as  may  appear  by  the  return  of  the 
committee  made  to  the  General  Court,  October  14,  1657;  the  worshipful 
Richard  Russell,  Esq.,  Major  Lusher  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Child  subscribing  the 
same ;  and  was  accepted  by  the  Court. 

Yet  here  they  rested  not,  but,  in  the  year  1661,  petitioned  the  Court,  and 
then  obtained  freedom  from  rates  to  the  ministry,  for  all  lands  and  estates  more 
than  four  miles  from  Cambridge  meeting-house;  and  this  being  all  that  they 
desired,  although  we  were  not  at  that  time  advantaged  with  an  opportunity  to 
send  any  one  to  speak  in  the  town's  behalf,  yet  considering  the  impetuousness 
of  their  spirits  and  their  good  words,  pretending  only  the  spiritual  good  of 
their  families  that  could  not  travel  (women  and  children)  to  the  meeting-house 
at  Cambridge,  we  rested  therein,  hoping  now  they  would  be  at  rest. 

But  all  this  did  not  satisfy  thenj;  but  the  very  next  year,  October,  1662, 
they  petition  the  Court  again.  And  then,  as  a  full  and  final  issue  of  all  things 
in  controversy  between  Cambridge  town  and  the  petitioners,  there  is  another 
committee  appointed,  to  come  upon  the  place  and  determine  the  bounds  or 
dividing  line  between  the  town  and  them.  The  result  whereof  was  such  that 
whereas  their  grant  was  for  all  the  lands  that  were  above  four  miles  from  the 
town,  they  now  obtain  the  stating  of  a  line  that  for  the  generalty  is  (by  exact 
measure)  tried  and  proved  to  be  very  little  above  three  miles  from  Cambridge 
meeting-house.  Yet  did  not  Cambridge  (thus  pilled  and  bereaved  of  more 
than  half  the  lands,  accommodable  to  their  town,  at  once)  resist,  or  so  much 
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as  complain,  but  rested  therein, — the  Court  having  declared  their  pleasure 
and  given  them  their  sanction,  that  this,  as  above  said,  should  bo  a  final  issue 
of  all  things  between  the  town  and  the  petitioners. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  these  long-breathed  petitioners,  finding  that  they 
had  such  good  success  that  they  could  never  cast  their  lines  into  the  sea  but 
something  was  catched,  they  resolve  to  bait  their  hook  again,  and  as  they  had 
been  wont,  some  of  them  for  twenty  years  together,  to  attend  constantly  the 
meetings  of  the  town  and  Selectmen,  whilst  there  was  any  lands,  wood  or 
timber  that  they  could  get  by  begging,  so  now  they  pursue  the  Court  for 
obtaining  what  they  would  from  them,  not  sparing  time  or  cost  to  insinuate 
their  matters,  with  reproaches  and  clamors  against  poor  Cambridge ;  and  have 
the  confidence  in  the  year  1672  again  to  petition  the  Court  for  the  same  thing, 
and  in  the  same  words  that  they  now  do,  viz.,  "that  they  may  be  a  township 
of  themselves,  distinct  from  Cambridge.  And  then  the  Court  grants  them 
further  liberty  than  before  they  had,  viz.,  to  choose  their  own  Constable  and 
three  Selectmen  amongst  themselves,  to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the 
inhabitants  there,  only  continuing  a  part  of  Cambridge  in  paying  Country 
and  County  rates,  as  also  town  rates  so  far  as  refers  to  the  Grammar  school, 
bridge,  and  Deputy's  charges,  they  to  pay  still  their  proportion  with  the  town. 
And  this  the  Court  declares  once  more  to  be  a  final  issue  to  the  controversy 
between  Cambridge  and  them. 

Cambridge  no  sooner  understands  the  pleasure  of  this  honored  Court,  but 
they  quietly  submitted  thereunto;  and  we  hope  our  brethren  neither  can  nor 
dare  in  the  least  to  accuse  us  (first  or  last)  of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Court's  issue,  although  we  may  and  must  truly  say  we  have  been  not  a  little 
grieved  when  by  the  more  private  intimations  and  reproachful  backbitings  of 
our  neighbors,  we  have,  in  the  minds  and  lips  of  those  whom  we  honor  and 
love,  been  rendered  either  too  strait-laced  to  our  own  interest,  or  unequally 
minded  towards  our  brethren.  And  did  not  this  honored  Court,  as  well  as 
we,  conclude  that  the  petitioners,  having  exercised  the  patience  of  the  Court 
by  their  so  often  petitioning,  as  well  as  giving  trouble  to  the  town  by  causing 
them  to  dance  after  their  pipes  from  time  to  time  for  twenty-four  years,  as 
will  appear  by  the  Court  Records,  in  which  time  they  have  petitioned  the 
Court  near,  if  not  altogether,  ten  times,  putting  the  town  to  great  charges  in 
meeting  together  to  consider  and  provide  their  answers,  and  to  appoint  men 
to  attend  the  Court,  and  the  committees  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
appointed  by  the  Court,  as  also  the  charges  of  entertaining  them  all,  which 
hath  been  no  small  disturbance  to  their  ipore  necessary  employments  for  their 
livelihood,  and  expense  of  their  time  and  estates,  — yet,  all  this  notwithstand- 
ing, we  are  summoned  now  again  to  appear  before  this  honored  Court  to 
answer  their  petition  exhibited  for  the  very  same  thing,  nothing  being  added 
save  only  sundry  falsehoods  and  clamorous  accusations  of  us  ;*  so  that  now 
it  is  not  so  much  Cambridge,  as  the  arbitrary  and  irregular  acting  of  them  and 
their  townsmen  that  they  plead  to  be  delivered  from,  as  being  their  bondage 
and  burden. 

It  now  remains  that  we  speak  something  as  to  the  main  of  their  petition, 
which  they  thus  express,  i.  e.,  "  that  we  may  be  a  township  of  ourselves,  with- 
*  A  MacUavelllaii  practioo. 
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out  any  more  dependence  on  Cambridge."    The  reasons  why  we  apprehend 
they  may  not  have  this  their  petition  granted  them  may  be  taken  from  — 
I.    The  injustice  of  this  their  request,  which  may  thus  appear, — 

1.  If  it  would  be  accounted  injustice  for  any  neighboring  towns,  or  other 
persons,  to  endeavor  the  compassing  so  great  a  part  or  any  part  of  our  town 
limits  from  us,  it  is  the  same  and,  in  some  sense,  far  worse  for  those  that 
belong  to  us  so  to  do.  This,  we  conceive,  is  plain  from  God's  word,  that 
styles  the  child  that  robs  his  father  to  be  the  companion  of  a  destroyer,  or,  as 
some  render  the  word,  a  murderer ;  although  the  child  may  plead  interest  in 
his  father's  estate,  yet  he  is  in  God's  account  a  murderer,  if  he  takes  away 
that  whereby  his  father's  or  mother's  life  should  be  preserved ;  and  this,  we 
apprehend  not  to  be  far  unlike  the  case  now  before  this  honored  Court. 

2.  All  practices  of  this  nature  are  condemned  by  the  light  of  nature 
(Judges  XI :  21).  They  who  had  their  grants  from  the  heathen  idolators  did 
not  account  it  just  that  they  should  be  dispossessed  by  others ;  and  idolatrous 
Ahab,  although  he  was  a  king,  and  a  very  wicked  king  also,  and  wanted  not 
power  to  eflfect  what  he  desired,  and  was  so  burthened  for  the  want  of 
Naboth's  vineyard  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  when  denied  by 
his  own  subject  tendered  a  full  price  for  the  same,  yet  he  had  so  much  con- 
science left  that  he  did  not  dare  to  seize  the  same  presently,  as  the  petitioners 
would  so  great  a  part  of  our  possessions  as  this,  were  it  in  their  power. 

3.  The  liberty  and  property  of  a  colony,  so  likewise,  in  its  degree,  of  a 
township,  is  far  more  to  be  insisted  upon  than  the  right  of  any  particular 
person,  the  concerns  thereof  being  eminently  far  greater,  in  all  respects,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

4.  The  General  Court  having,  forty-five  years  since  or  more,  made  a  grant 
of  the  land  petitioned  for  to  Carabridse  town,  the  Court's  grant  being  made 
to  each  town  and  person,  as  his  Majesty's  royal  charter  is  to  this  honored 
Assembly  and  the  whole  colony ;  — •  we  have  confidence  that  such  is  their 
wisdom  and  integrity,  that  they  will  not  deem  it  to  be  in  their  power  *  to  take 
away  from  us,  or  any  other  town  or  person,  any  part  of  what  they  have  so 
orderly  granted  and  confirmed  to  them. 

5.  Had  we  no  grant  upon  record,  which  is  indubitably  clear  that  we 
have,  none  in  the  least  questioning  the  same,  yet  by  the  law  of  possession 
it  is  ours,  and  may  not,  without  the  violation  of  the  law  and  faith  of  the  hon- 
ored Court,  be  taken  from  us.. 

II.  Could  the  petitioners  obtain  what  they  ask,without  crossing  the  law  of 
justice,  yet  we  apprehend  it  would  b,e  very  unequal;  and  that  may  thus  ap- 
pear,—  because  Cambridge  town  is  the  womb  out  of  which  the  petitioners 
have  sprung,  and  therefore  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  provided  for ;  and  the 
question  in  equity  ought  to  be,  not,  what  do  the  petitioners  crave  and  might 
be  convenient  for  them,  but,  what  may  Cambridge  spare?  Now  that  Cam- 
bridge cannot  spare  what  they  desire,  we  shall  thus  prove  : 

1.  From  the  situation  of  our  town,  being  planted  on  a  neck  of  land, 
hemmed  about  by  neighboring  towns.  Water  Towne  coming  on  the  one  side 


*lt  was  no  dishonor  to  Paul,  that  had  all  church  power,  that  he  could  do  notliing 
against  the  truth;  nor  diminutive  to  the  power  of  God  liimself,  that  ho  is  a  God  that 
caunot  lie. 
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within  half  a  mile  of  our  meeting-house,  and  Charlestown  as  near  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  our  bounds  is  not  much  abore  a  mile  in  breadth  for  near 
three  miles  together ;  and  on  the  south  side  the  river,  the  petitioners  have 
gained  their  line  (as  we  before  related)  to  come  very  near  within  three 
miles  of  our  meeting-house. 

2.  The  most  desirable  part  of  the  best  and  most  accommodable  lands  of 
these  near  lands  to  the  town,  are  belonging  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  others  that 
live  not  in  the  town,  so  that  the  far  greater  number  of  those  that  live  in  the 
town  are  put  to  hire  grass  for  their  cattle  to  feed  upon  in-  the  summer  time, 
which  costs  them  [at]  the  least  twelve  shillings  and  some,  fifteen  shillings  a 
head  in  money,  for  one  cow,  the  summer  feed ;  and  corn  land,  they  have  not 
suflScient  to  find  the  town  with  bread. 

8.  Cambridge  is  not  a  town  of  trade  or  merchandise,  as  the  seaport 
towns  be ;  but  what  they  do  must  be  in  a  way  of  husbandry,  although  upon 
never  so  hard  terms,  they  having  no  other  way  for  a  supply. 

i.  By  the  same  reason  that  the  petitioners  plead  immunity  and  freedom, 
our  neighbors  that  live  far  nearer  to  Concord  than  to  us  may  plead  the  like, 
and  with  far  greater  reason;  and  should  they  have  a  township  granted  them 
also,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  Cambridge,  no,  not  so  much  commonage 
as  to  feed  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 

That  our  town  is  thus  situated,  narrow  and  long  on  each  wing,  there  needs 
no  proof;  it  is  sufficiently  known  to  sundry  members  of  this  honored  Court. 
And  that  we  are  in  other  respects  circumstanced  as  we  have  related.  Water- 
town  and  Charlestown  nipping  us  up  close  on  each  side,  so  as  that  we  must 
be  no  town  nor  have  no  church  of  Christ,  nor  ministry  among  us,  in  case  we 
be  clipped  and  mangled,  as  the  petitioners  would  have,  we  conceive  there 
needs  not  farther  evidence  than  our  testimony.  We  know  not  why  we  should 
not  be  believed.  We  conceive  that  the  honor  of  God  and  of  this  Coujt  is 
more  concerned  in  providing  against  the  laying  waste  an  ancient  town  and 
church  of  Christ,  settled  in  this  place  for  more  than  forty  years,  than  any  of  us 
can  be  to  our  personal  interest ;  —  nothing  that  we  here  enjoy,  as  to  our  outward 
accommodation,  being  so  attractive  as  that  we  should  be  forced  here  to  con- 
tinue, if  we  are  disabled,  to  maintain  Grod's  ordinances.  Yet  for  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  thus  assert,  we  might  allege  the  removing  of  Mr. 
Hooker  and  the  whole  church  wilh  him  to  Hartford,  and  that  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  foresaw  the  narrowness  of  the  place  was  such  that  they 
could  not  live  here.  Also,  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  church  with 
him,  before  his  death,  to  remove  in  like  manner ;  and  that  for  no  other  reason 
but  this,  because  they  saw,  after  many  years'  hard  labor  and  expanse  of  their 
estates  that  they  brought  with  them  from  England,  that  they  could  not  live  in 
this  place.  Also  we  may  add  that  the  committee,  which  the  honored  General 
Court  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  estate  of  the  town,  14th,  8mo,  57,  made 
their  return  that  they  found  the  state  of  Cambridge  to  be  as  we  have  declared. 

We  do  freely  own  that  as  our  place  is  straitened,  so  the  charges  are  great 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Great  Bridge  and  schools,  etc.,  besides  all  other 
charges  common  to  other  places.  Shall  this  be  an  argument  therefore  to 
countenance  any  to  seek  to  pluck  from  us  our  own  right,  and  to  pull  aVay 
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their  shoulders,  to -whom  of  right  it  appertains  to  bear  a  part  with  us,  and 
have  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  accommodation  that  should  uphold  the  same? 
We  would  not  speak  passionately ;  but  let  not  this  honored  Court  be  offend- 
ed, if  we  speak  a  little  affectionately.  We  know  not  wlierein  we  have 
offended  tliis  honored  Court,  or  why  poor  Cambridge,  above  all  other  towns 
iu  the  country  must  be  thus  hampered  from  Court  to  Court,  and  never  can 
have  an  end  in  twenty-four  years'  time,  although  the  Court  have  declared  and 
given  in  their  sanction  that  this  and  the  other  determination  should  be  a  final 
issue,  never  to  be  troubled  more  with  the  petitioners ;  yet  still  their  petitions 
and  clamors  are  received,  and  we  compelled  to  make  answer  thereto.  If  we 
have  transgressed  in  any  kind,  and  this  Court  or  any  [of]  the  members  thereof 
liave  a  prejudice  against  us,  we  humbly  entreat  that  our  offence  may  be  de- 
clared. And  if  we  have  been  such  arbitrary  taxmasters  as  the  petitioners 
render  us,  that  we  may  either  be  convicted,  or  recompense  given  us  for  our 
constant  damage  by  their  unjust  molestation  of  us  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
just  vindication  of  our  innocency  against  the  unjust  calumnies. 

Also,  we  do  humbly  entreat  tliis  honored  Court  that,  whereas  the  petitioners, 
at  the  time  of  their  first  grant  which  they  obtained  from  this  Court,  then 
pleaded  that,  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  iu  that  place, 
they  might  have  the  lauds  and  estates  on  that  side  the  river  that  were  more 
than  four  miles  from  the  town,  that  we  might  have  the  line  stated  accordingly ; 
the  whole  being  our  own,  as  we  have  before  pleaded  and  proved;  and 
we  having  need  thereof,  we  conceive  we  cannot  in  justice  be  denied  the 
same.  Also,  whereas  they  have  not  submitted  unto  nor  rested  in  the  Court's 
last  grant  made  them  for  the  choice  of  a  Constable  and  thfee  Selectmen 
among  themselves,  but  have  carried  it  frowardly  one  towards  another,  and  in 
like  manner  towards  the  town  from  whom  they  proceeded  and  unto  whom 
they  of  right  belong,  we  humbly  entreat  that  the  said  order  may  be  re- 
versed, and  that  we,  being  all  one  body  politic,  may  have  a  joint  choice  in 
the  Selectmen  and  Constables  of  the  town,  according  as  the  law  doth 
determine  the  right  and  privilege  of  each  town. 

Einally,  we  humbly  entreat  that  this  our  defence  may  be  entered  in  the 
Court's  register,  there  to  remain,  for  the  vindication  of  our  just  right,  in 
^erpetuam  rei  memoriam-i 

Praying  that-  the  God  of  wisdom  and'  truth  may  direct  and  guide  this 
honored  Court  in  their  issuing  of  this  and  all  other  their  most  weighty  con- 
cerns, we  subscribe  ourselves,  honorable  Sirs,  your  humble  and  dutiful 
servants  and  suppliants. 

John  Cooper, 

William  Mannikg, 

John  Stone, 

Walter  Hastings, 

Francis  Moore, 

Nathaniel  Sparhawk, 
Cambbidoe  23,  8,  1678. 


Selectmen 

>         of 
Cambridge. 
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FIRST     SELECTMEN     CHOSEN. DATE     OP      THE     INCORPORATION      OF 

NEWTON. —  AGREEMENT     BETWEEN     THE     SELECTMEN     OF    CAM- 
BRIDGE AND    CAMBRIDGE    VILLAGE. —  ORDER    OF   THE   GENERAL 

COURT. OLD    AND     NEW     STYLE. THE     NAME     OF    NEWTON. 

DIMENSIONS     AND     CONTENTS      OF      THE     TOWN. THE     POPULA- 
TION.  freeman's    OATH. 

It  is  no  wouder  that  this  pungent  and  earnest  remonstrance 
from  the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge  alarmed  the  Court,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  action  must  be  taken.  A  time  was  appointed  for 
the  hearing  of  the  parties.  But  debate  and  indecision  continued 
to  rule  the  'day.  The  sturdy  petitioners  of  Cambridge  Village 
were  determined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  that  which 
they  had  hitherto  sought  to  obtain.  The  town  of  Cambridge, 
jealous  of  such  as  undertook  to  escape  from  bearing  a  part  of  its 
burdens, —  and  the  State,  through  its  General  Court,  dreading  to 
participate  in  a  dispute,  in  the  settlement  of  which  one  party  or 
the  other  was  sure  to  be  discontented,  delayed  action, —  hoping, 
doubtless,  that  time  might  change  the  alspect  of  affairs,  and  render 
the  decision  a  less  difficult  one.  Meantime,  a  ToWn  Book  had 
been  procured  in  anticipation  of  the  expected  result. 

Its  first  record  is  that  a  town  meeting  was  held  "27,  6,  1679, 
"by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  General  Court,'  at  which  meeting  the 
first  Board  of  Selectmen  was  duly  elected,  namely,  Captain 
Thomas  Prentice,  John  Ward  and  James  Trowbridge  ;  and  Thomas 
Greenwood  was  chosen  Constable."  Another  town  meeting  was 
held  on  the  30th  of  January,  1681-2,— at  which  meeting  S  was 
voted,'  "  that  the  Selectmen  should  provide  weights  and  measures 
for  standards,"  and  John  Spring  was  chosen  Sealer  of  the  same. 
It  was  also  voted  "  that  Sergeant  John  Ward  and  Noah  Wiswall 
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should  commence  a  new  Record  Book,  and  copy  all  that  was  of 
moment  from  the  old  book ;  and  several  other  votes  were  passed." 
These  acts,  however,  were,  in  some  sense,  premature.  Thej' 
foreshadowed  the  independent  town,  rather  than  proved  its  exis- 
tence ;  and  an  independent  town  the  settlers  were  determined  to 
■have.  In  the  language  of  Ex-Mayor  J.  P.  C.  Hyd6,  in  his  excel- 
lent Centennial  oration, — 

They  offered  to  purchase  their  freedom  of  the  mother  town,  but  this  could 
not  be  accomplished.  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  proposed  to  compromise,  but 
our  fathers  would  then  accept  nothing  short  of  an  independent  town.  For 
years  they  had  not  only  supported  their  own  minister  and  church,  but  had 
also  been  taxed, —  and  that  without  their  consent,  which  was  very  repugnant 
to  their  ideas  of  justice,— ^  to  pay  the  yearly  expenses  of  Cambridge. 

And  the  time  anticipated  drew  near.  Perseverance  was  rewarded 
by  success.  Events  steadily  tended  to  bring  about  the  result  which 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Cambridge  aimed  to  secure.  Newton  was 
to  have  an  honorable  place  and  name  among  the  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  But  patience  to  wait  was  stiU 
required,  until  the  "  set  time  "  should  come. 

Rev.  Mr.  Paige  in  his  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  pp.  92-96,  after 
the  record  of  the  above  remonstrance  of  the  Selectmen  of  Cam- 
bridge, records  the  following  considerations,  which  prove  that  the 
true  birth-day  of  the  town  of  Newton  was  not  in  1679,  as  has 
generally  been  assumed,  but  January  11,  1687-8,  old  style,  or 
January  11,  1688,  new  style.     He  says, — 

In  Jackson's  "History  of  Newton,"  it  is  stated  that  "the  result  was  that 
the  Court  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  Cambridge  Village  was  set 
off  from  Cambridge,  and  made  an  independent  township.  The  doings  of 
the  Court  in  this  case  are  missing,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  found,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  know  fiie  precise  conditions  upon  which  the  separation  took 
place.  But  the  Town  Record  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  sepa- 
ration. The  very  first  entry  upon  the  new  Town  Book  records  the  doings  of 
the  first  town  meeting  held  27,  6,  1679,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  General 
Court,  at  which  meeting  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  were  duly  elected,  viz.. 
Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  John  Ward  and  James  Trowbridge,  and  Thomas 
Greenwood  was  chosen  Constable."  1691,  December  8. — "In  answer  to  a 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village,  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River,  sometimes  called  New  Cambridge,  being  granted  to  be  a  town- 
ship, praying  that  a  name  may  be  given  to  said  town,  it  is  ordered  that  ic  be 
henceforth  called  New  Town."  This  order  of  the  General  Court,  for  a  name 
only,  has  been  mistaken  by  historians  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
whereas  the  petitioners  had  been  an  independent  town  for  twelve  years.  The 
child  was  born  on  the  27th  of  August,  1679,  but  was  not  duly  christened  until 
the  8th  of  December,  1691. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  township  was  incorporated  before  December  8,  1691, 
(or  rather  December  18,  the  session  of  the  Court  commenced  December  8 ; 
but  the  order  adopting  a  name  was  obtained  ten  days  later).  This  order 
plainly  enough  recognized  the  Village  as  already  a  distinct  township.  More- 
over in  1689,  when  a  General  Court  assembled,  after  Andros  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned.  Ensign  John  Ward  appeared  as  a  Deputy  from  New  Cam- 
bridge,* and  was  admitted  to  a  seat,  apparently  without  objection.  So  far 
Mr.  Jackson  has  a.  good  case.  But  other  facts  of  public  notoriety  would 
justify  grave  doubts  whether  the'  town  was  incorporated  so  early  as  1679. 
It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  scarcely  reconcilable  with  such  an  early 
•date  of  incorporation,  that  for  seven  years  following  1679,  until  the  charter 
government  was  overturned  in  1686,  the  Village,  or  New  Cambridge,  never 
assumed,  as  a  town  distinct  from  Cambridge,  to  send  a  Deputy  to  the  General 
Court ;  but  did  not  miss  representation  a  single  year  for  half  a  century  after 
the  government  was  established  under  the  new  charter.  People  as  tenacious 
of  their  rights  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Village  manifestly  were,  both  before 
and  after  incorporation,  would  not  be  likely  to  let  the  newly  acquired  right 
of  representation  .lie  dormant  for  seven  years,  during  a  period  of  intense 
political  excitement.  The  election  of  a  Constable  and  three  Selectmen  in 
1679  by  no  means  furnishes  countervailing  proof  of  incorporation;  for  this 
is  precisely  what  the  inhabitants  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  order  passed 
May  7,  1673,  which  was  never  understood  to  convey  full  town  privileges,  and 
which,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  was  the  order  mentioned  in  the 
Town  Record,  dated  27,  G,  1679. f 

There  is  much  force  in  the  following  records : 

The  Records  of  Cambridge   show  that  Constables  were  elected  by  that 
town  for  the  Village,  after  1679,  as  follows,  viz. ; 

1680,  James  Prentiss. 

1681,  Sobcas  Jackson. 

1682,  Edward  Jackson. 

1683,  Abraham  Jackson. 


1684,  John  Prentice. 

1685,  Thomas  Parker,  senior. 

1686,  Ebenezer  Wiswall. 

1687,  Joseph  Wilson. 


After  1688  none  distinctly  described  as  for  the  Village. 

In  1688  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  the  rate  for  the 
minister  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  rate  for  the  town.  Eor  the  Village,  chose 
Noah  Wiswall  to  join  with  Selectmen,  to  make  a  rate  for  the  Village. 

*  In  IC89  Ensign  John  "Word  was  clioson  Deputy  of  Cambridge  VUlage,  which  then 
included  what  is  now  Newton,  and  he  was  instructed  to  advocate  an  enlargement  of 
freemen— that  all  the  freeholders  that  .ire  of  an  honest  conversation  and  competent 
estate,  may  have  their  vote  in  all  civU  elections.  Mr.  Ward  served  fifty-four  days 
and  was  paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day.  ' 

tAt  the  close  of  their  elaborate  "  answer,"  the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge  allege  that 
the  petitioners  "have  not  submitted  unto  nor  rested  in  the  Court's  last  grant  made 
to  them  for  the  choice  of  a  Constable  and  three  Selectmen,"  etc.  It  seems  higMy 
probable  that  having  again  f  aUed  in  their  elEorts  to  obtain  incorporation  in  1678,  and 
despau-ing  of  present  success,  the  petitioners  determined  to  exercise  the  power 
granted  in  1673,  and  accordingly  elected  a  Constable  and  three  Selectmen  Aumist  97 
1679.  Such  action  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  Record  bearing  that  date  in  what 
Jackson  styles  "The  New  Town  Book." 
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Mr.  Paige  continues  thus  : 

But  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  not  wholly  of  this  negative  character.  One 
of  the  documents  publislied  by  Mr.  Jackson  indicates  with  some  distinctness 
a  different  day  [January  11,  1687-8],  as  the  true  date  of  incorporation  into 
a,  distinct  town. 

We  refer  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Selectmen 
of  the  two  towns,  hearing  date  in  the  fall  of  1688,  as  follows  : 

ARTICLES  OF  AGEEEMENT. 

Made  September  17,  1688,  between  the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Selectmen  of  Cambridge  Village,  in  behalf  of  their  respective  towns. 

That  whereas  Cambridge  Village,  by  order  of  the  General  Court  in  the  late 
Government  [Andros?]  was  enjoined  to  bear  their  proportion  in  the  charges 
of  upholding  and  maintaining  the  Great  Bridge  and  school,  with  some  other 
things  of  a  public  nature  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, —  also,  there  having 
been  some  difference  between  the  Selectmen  of  both  of  said  towns  concern- 
ing the  laying  of  rates,  for  the  end  above  said, —  Therefore  as  a  full  and  final 
end  and  issue  of  all  controversy  past,  and  for  the  prevention  of  trouble  that 
might  therein  arise,  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  Selectmen  aforesaid  that  the 
Village  shall  pay  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  the  sum  of  £5  in  merchantable 
corn  at  the  former  prices,  at  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing  the 
date  above,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  dues  and  demands  by  the  said  town  from 
the  said  Village  on  the  account  above  said  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  eleventh  of  January,  1687-8 ;  provided  always,  and  it  is  to  be  hereby 
uiiderstood,  that  the  town  of  Cambridge,  on  consideration  of  £4  in  current 
country  pay  already  in  hand  paid  to  the  Village  above  said,  shall  have  free 
use  of  the  highway  laid  out  from  the  Village  meeting-house  to  the  Falls 
forever  without  any  let,  molestation  or  denial. —  Also,  that  the  Constable  of 
the  Village  shall  pay  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  or  [all?]  that  is  in  their 
hands  unpaid  of  their  former  rates  due  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  above  said. 
In  witness  whereof  the  Selectmen  above  said  haver  hereunto  set  their  hands 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


John  Spmno,  "i       Selectmen  John  Coopek, 

Edwahd  Jackson,    S  of  Samuel  Andrews, 

James  Pkentioe,     )  New  Cambridge.     Walter  Hastings, 

David  Fiske, 
Samdel  Stone, 
Jonathan  Remington, 


Selectmen 

of 
Cambridge. 


The  following  receipt  shows  that  the  flrst  instalment  of  the 
sum  stipulated  in  the  above  agreement  was  duly  paid : 

April  30,  1689. — ^Received  of  John  Clark,  Constable  of  New  Cambridge, 
£5  in  corn,  at  the  common  price ;  that  is,  at  four  shillings  the  bushel,  Indian 
at  three  shillings,  and  oats  at  two  shillings  the  bushel.    By  me, 

Samuel  Andkew.s. 
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What  seems  probable  by  reference  to  January  11,  1687-8  in  the  foregoing 
agreement  is  rendered  certain  by  two  documents  which  Mr.  Jackson  probably 
never  saw,  but  which  are  yet  in  existence.  One  is  an  Order  of  Notice  pre- 
served in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  CXXVIII.  7 :  "To  the  Constables  of 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  or  either  of  them.  You  are  hereby  required  to  give 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  that  they  or  some  of  them  be  and 
appear  before  his  Excellency  in  council  on  Wednesday  next,  being  the  11th 
of  this  inst.,  to  show  cause  why  Cambridge  Village  may  not  be  declared  a 
place  distinct  by  itself,  and  not  longer  be  a  part  of  the  said  town,  as  hath 
been  formerly  petitioned  for  and  now  desired :  and  thereof  to  make  due 
return.  Dated  at  Boston  the  6th  day  of  January,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign,  Annoque  Domini  1687.     By  order,  etc.,  J.  West,  D.  Sec'y." 

What  was  the  result  of  this  process  does  not  appear  on  record ;  for  the 
Eecords  of  the  Council  during  the  administration  of  Andros  were  carried 
away,  and  no  copy  of  the  portion  embracing  this  date  has  been  obtained. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  certified  copy  of  the  Order,  which  is  equivalent  to 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Judicial 
Courts  in  Middlesex  Co. : — "  At  a  Council  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1687, —  present  his 
Exc'y  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Kt,  etc. 


William  SionGHTON,  "I  _        ^ 

EoBEET  Mason,  |„  John  Usheb,  ) 

Petee  Buckley,  \^'^'-  Edward  Randolph,  VEsgs. 

Wait  WiNTHROP,  J  Francis  Nicholson,  J 

"  Upon  reading  this  day  in  Council  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
bridge Village,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  being  sixty  families,  or  upwards, 
that  they  may  be  a  Village  and  place  distinct  of  themselves,  and  freed  from 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  which,  at  the  first  settlement,  they  were  annexed ; 
they  being  in  every  respect  capable  thereof,  and  by  the  late  authority  made 
distinct  in  all  things,  saving  paying  towards  their  school  and  other  town 
charges,  for  which  they  are  still  rated  as  a  part  of  that  town ;  and  also  the 
answer  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  thereto ;  and  hearing  what  could  be  alleged 
on  eitherpart,  and  mature  consideration  had  thereupon;  those  who  appeared  on 
the  behalf  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  being  contented  that  the  said  Village 
be  wholly  separated  from  them  as  desired,  and  praying  that  they  may  be 
ordered  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  Cambridge  Bridge,  and 

that  other  provision  be  made  as  formerly  usual  to  ease  the  town  therein  : 

Ordered,  that  the  said  Village  from  henceforth  be  and  is  hereby  declared 
a  distinct  Village  and  place  of  itself,  wholly  freed  and  separated  from  tlie 
town  of  Cambridge,  and  from  all  future -rates,  payments  or  duties  to  them 
whatsoever.  And  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  charge  of  keeping,  amend- 
ing and  repairing  the  said  bridge  called  Cambridge  Bridge,  shall  be  defrayed 
and  borne  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say, — two  sixths  parts  thereof  by  the  town 
of  Cambridge ;  one  sixth  part  by  the  said  Village,  and  three  sixths  parts  at 
the  public  charge  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.     By  order  in  Council,  etc. 

"John  West,  Dep'y  Sec'y. 
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"  This  is  a  true  copy  taken  out  of  the  Original,  4th  day  of  Decern.,  88. 
"  As  attests  Laur.  Hammond,  Cler." 

There  remains  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Village  was  released  from 
ecclesiastical  dependence  on  Cambridge  and  obligation  to  share  in  the  expen- 
ses of  religious  worship  in  1G6I,  became  a  precinct  in  1673,  received  the 
name  of  Newton.in  December,  1691,  and  was  declared  to  be  "  a  distinct  Vil- 
lage and  place  of  itself,"  or,  in  other  words,  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  town  by  the  order  passed  January  11,  1687-8,  old  style,  or  January 
11,  1G88,  according  to  the  present  style  of  reckoning.* 

The  orders  in  Council  are  dated  January,  1687 ;  but  that  this  was  in  the 
Old  Style,  calling  March  25th  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  thus  equivalent 
to  January,  1688,  commencing  the  year  as  we  now  do  with  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, is  certain,  because,  1,  according  to  the  present  style  Wednesday  was 
not  the  eleventh  day  of  January  in  1687,  but  it  was  in  1688;  and,  2,  King 
Charles  II.  died  February  6,  1684-5,  and  consequently,  the  third  year  of  the 
roign  of  James  II.  did  not  commence  until  February  6,  1686-7 ;  and  the  only 
January  in  that  third  year  was  in  1687-8,  that  is,  in  1688,  by  the  present  style 
of  reckoning. 

The  above  Eecord  of  the  Council  may  be  verified  by  referring  to  - 
the  flies  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Judicial  Courts  in  Middlesex 
County,  where  it  rested  in  obscurity  for  many  years,  tiU  it  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  historian  of  Cambridge 
above  referred  to,  and  was  presented  to  the  Historical  Society  in 


*0LD  AND  KEW  STYLE. 

The  distinction  between  Old  Style  and  New  Style,  in  dates,  is  tlius  explained.  The 
Julian  year,  so  called,  consisted  of  tliree  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours, 
which  was  too  much  by  about  eleven  minutes.  In  1582,  Pope  Gregory  undertook  to 
reform  the  calendar.  This  excess  of  eleven  minutes,  in  the  period  between  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  f  A.D.  325)  and  the  time  of  Gregory,  amounted  to  about  ten  days.  To  make 
all  right,  it  was  ordered  in  1582  that  that  year  should  consist  of  only  365  days,  and 
that  ten  days,  between  October  4  and  October  14,  should  be  cancelled  in  the  calendar 
of  that  year.  To  prevent  future  discrepancies,  it  was  also  ordered  that  no  initial 
year  of  a  century  should  be  leap-year,  excepting  each  four  hundredth  year.  This  plan 
expunged  three  days  in  every  four  hundred  years,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eleven  min- 
utes per  year  during  that  time,  leaving  an  error  of  only  one  day  in  five  thousand  and 
two  hundred  years. 

The  calendar  arranged  by  Julius  Caesar  was  the  Julian  Period  or  Old  Style ;  the 
Gregorian  was  the  New  Style.  All  Roman  Catholic  countries  (the  Western  Church) 
adopted  the  New  Stylo  at  once.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  being  prejudiced 
against  anything  of  Papal  origin,  did  not  adopt  the  New  Style  till  1752,— or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  the  change  ordered  by  Gregory.  Russia  and  her  depend- 
encies (the  Greek  or  Eastern  church)  still  adhere  to  the  Old  Style.  Previous  to  1752, 
England  recognized  the  hiitiorical  year,  beginning  January  1;  the  legal  and  ecclesias- 
tical year,  beginning  March  25.  The  change  of  style  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  1752 
fixed  January  1  as  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  abolished  the  distinction 
between  the  legal  and  historical  year.  The  difference  in  the  commencement  of  the 
respective  years  led  to  a  system  of  double  dating  from  January  1  to  March  25,— which 
was  expressed  sometimes  as  February  10, 1734-5,—  sometimes  as  Pebruary  10, 173  4-5 
—the  four  denoting  the  legal,  the  five  the  historical  year. 
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order  to  correct  certain  errors  in  dates  that  had  been  current  in 
the  received  History  of  Newton. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  second  item,  engraved  in  1873  and 
perpetuated  for  six  years  on  the  corporate  seal  of  the  city  of  New- 
ton,—  "incorporated  a  town  1679," — is  incorrect,  and  should  have 
been  "incorporated  a  town  1688." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  an  error  in  regard  to  the  birth-day  of 
the  town  could  have  been  perpetuated  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
that  no  curious  investigator  of  history  should  have  discovered  the 
mistake.  The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  confirms  our  im- 
pression of  the  importance  of  original  and  rigid  examination  of 
the  sources  of  history.  It  is  unsafe  and  unwise,  in  questions  of 
moment,  to  substitute  tradition  for  written  records,  or  to  rest  irt 
general  belief  without  having  recourse  to  documentary  testimony. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  while,  by  her  separa- 
tion from  Cambridge,  Newton  lost  in  territory,  she  found,  in  due- 
.  time,  more  than  she  lost.  By  the  limitation  of  her  boundaries  she- 
cut  herself  off  from  Master  Corlet's  "  fair  grammar  schoole,"  though, 
she  retained  as  much  right  in  the  college  as  belonged  to  any  and 
every  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  She  was  deprived  of  the  pres- 
tige of  the  great  men  whose  dignity  and  learning  brought  fame  to. 
the  colony ;  but  she  has  since  been  the  mother  of  governors  and 
statesmen,  of  ministers  and.  missionaries,  of  patriots  and  saints.. 
And  in  the  progress  of  years  she  added  to  her  reputation,  as  the 
scene  of  that  great  enterprise,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
dialect  of  her  aborigines  and  the  first  Protestant  missionary  efforts- 
on  this  continent.  Subsequently,  she  had  the  first  Normal  school 
for  young  ladies  (continued  from  Lexington) ,  several  of  the  earliest 
and  the  best  academies  and  private  schools,  and,  finally,  the 
Theological  Institution  whose  professors  have  been  and  are  known, 
and  respected  in  all  lands,  and  whose  alumni  have  carried  the  gifts 
of  learning  and  the  gospel  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  She  left 
the  rustic  church  near  the  college,  by  the  inconvenience  of  attend- 
ing which  she  was  so  sorely  tried ;  but  she  has  attained  to  thirty 
churches  within  her  own  borders. 

The  frequent  recurrence  in  this  history  of  the  phrases, — "became 
a  freeman,"  or  "took  the  freeman's  oath,"  will  justify  a  brief 
explanation  of  them.  To  acquire  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  was 
deemed  by  the  fathers  a  boon  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  therefore 
a  blessing  not  to  be  conferred  lightly.     They  guarded  scrupulously 
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the  elective  francliise,  and  allowed  no  man  to  vote  who  could  be 
supposed  capable  of  trifling  with  so  sacred  an  obligation.  The 
provisions  of  the  freeman's  oath,  however,  opened  the  door  to 
evils  which  in  later  times  proved  of  grave  importance.  The  free- 
man's oath  is  explained  in  the  words  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Whitney,  of 
Brighton, —  "To  become  a  freeman,  one  must  be  a  member  of  the 
church.  Pennission  having  then  been  obtained  from  the  General 
Court,  or  fl:om  the  Quarterly  Court  of  the  County,  the  freeman's 
oath  was  taken  before  a  magistrate.  In  1664,  those  might  be 
made  freemen  who  brought  certificates  from  clergymen  acquainted 
with  them,  of  their  being  correct  in  doctrine  and  conduct.  Free- 
men only  could  hold  offices  or  vote  for  rulers.  And  yet  many 
chiurch  members  refused  to  take  the  freeman's  oath,  from  unwilling- 
ness to  serve  in  any  public  affair.  The  oath,  as  altered  and  amended 
by  the  General  Court  May  14,  1634,  ran  thus  :  '  I,  A.  B.,  being  by 
God's  providence  an  inhabitant  and  freeman  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Commonwealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be 
subject  to  the  government  thereof,  and  therefore  do  here  swear,  by 
the  great  and  dreadful  name  of,  the  Everlasting  God,  that  I  will 
be  true  and  faithful  to  the  same,'  etc.,  etc.  Records  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  custom  of  making  freemen  ceased  about  1688." 

After  Cambridge  Village  was  set  off  from  Cambridge  and  organ- 
ized as  an  independent  town  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  General 
Court,  it  was  more  often  called  New  Cambridge  until  1691.  "  This 
name,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  was  not  given  by  the  Court,  nor  is 
there  any  vote  in  relation  to  it  upon  the  Town  or  Court  Records. 
It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  leading  inhabitants,  and 
generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  public.  Captain  Thomas  Prentice, 
John  Ward,  Ebenezer  Stone  and  other  leading  men  wrote  the  name 
Neio  Cambridge  in  their  deeds  and  other  papers,  dated  between 
1679  and  1691.  John  Ward  was  chosen  Dei^uty  to  the  General 
Court  from  New  Cambridge  in  1689,  and  so  entered  on  the  Court 
Records.  The  change  of  name  from  '  Cambridge  Village '  to  '  New 
Cambridge'  by  the  public  was  gradual,  and  never  became  uni- 
versal. It  produced  some  confusion,  and  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
the  CoLU't,  more  than  once,  to  give  the  town  a  name." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1691,  the  General  Court  passed  the  following 
order :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village, 
sometimes  called  New  Cambridge,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River, 
being  granted  to  be  a  township,  praying  that  a  name  may  be  given  unto  the 
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said  town,— it  is  ordered,  that  it  be  henceforth  called  'Newtown';— 
very  naturally  an^  properly  restoring  the  ancient  name,  which  was  discon- 
tinued by  the  Court  in  1638,  for  the  reason  already  stated  "  (p.  37). 

On  the  Court  Records  the  name  appears  in  two  wor'ds — New 
town,  as  in  the  Court  Records  of  1631.  The  process  of  changing 
it  to  the  form  in  modern  use  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  one. 
The  town  clerks  followed  the  order  of  the  Court  in  spelling  the 
name  until  1766,  when  Judge  FuUer  obtained  the  office,  who  always 
spelt  it  on  the  Town  Records  Newton.  The  question  of  the 
orthography  was  never  put  to  vote ;  the  usage  of  seventy-five 
years  gradually  prepared  the  way,  and  justified  him  in  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  omitting  the  w. 

The  number  of  freemen  within  the  limits  of  the  town  in  1688 — 
the  date  of  its  complete  separation  from  Cambridge, —  was  about 
sixty-five.  In  forty  years, —  from  1639  to  1679, —  forty-two  free- 
men became  permanent  settlers, —  some  from  England,  others  from 
the  neighboring  towns.  During  the  same  period,  thirty  of  their 
sons  had  reached  their  majority, —  making,  in  all,  seventy-two.  But 
five  had  deceased  and  two  had  removed, —  leaving  the  sum  total, 
sixty-five.  There  were  six  dwelling-houses  in  Cambridge  Village 
in  1639, —  all  being  situated  near  the  present  dividing  line  between 
Newton  and  Brighton,  and  all  on  farms  adjoining  one  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GRANTS  OF  LAND. —  'WATEETOWN's  GRANT  TO  NEWTON. —  BROOKLINE 
OWNED  BY  BOSTON. —  BOSTON'S  GRANT  TO  NEWTON. —  BOUND- 
ARY BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. —  BETWEEN  CAMBRIDGE 
AND   NEW  CAMBRIDGE. —  DISTRIBUTION  OP   LANDS. 

We  must  now  revert  to  tlie  period  tliat  elapsed  between  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement  of  Cambridge  (1631)  and  the 
establishment  of  Newton  as  an  independent  town  (1688).  Many 
incidents  and  arrangements  falling  within  that  period  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  territory  and  internal  economy  of  the  town  of 
Newton. 

In  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  period,  large  grants  of 
land,  out  of  the  waste  and  wUderness  territory,  were  given  to 
towns  and  individuals.     And  the  indefiniteness  of  these  grants, 
one  overlapping  and  including  another,  often  resulted  in  serious 
disputes  and  complications,  which  the  inhabitants  and  the  General 
Court   found   very    difficult    to    disentangle.     The    fragmentary 
records  of  the  period  seem  to  imply  that  before  Newtowne  (Cam- 
bridge) was  commenced,  large  portions  of  territory  had  already 
been  granted,  as  Charlestown,  Medford  and  "Woburn  on  the  north- 
east, and  Watertown,  "Waltham  and  Weston  on  the  west  and  north- 
west. I  And  a  commission  appointed  to  lay  out  a  road  from  Boston, 
westward,  in  due  time  reported  to  the  body  by  which  they  were 
commissioned  that  they  had  laid  out  a  road  twelve  miles,  to  Wes- 
ton, and,  "  in  then*  opinion,  that  was  as  far  westward  as  a  road 
would  ever  be  needed."    Boston  and  Eoxbury  bounded  Cambridge 
on  the  remaining  sides,  leaving  little  room  for  growth  of  territory 
on  the  part  of  Cambridge,  without  infringement  on  the  lands  of  her 
neighbors.     Notwithstanding,  the  people  had  a  great  desire  for 
6  81 
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more  space,  complaining  that  they  were  ckcumBcribed,  involving 
themselves  in  disputes  about  boundaries  with  their  neighbors  and 
with  the  General  Court  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  their  limits. 
At  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  held  September  25,  1G34,  it 
was  ordered  "  that  with  the  consent  of  Watertown,  the  meadow  on 
this  syde  Watertown  weire,  contaj^ning  about  thirty  acres,  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  and  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Towne, 
shall  belong  to  said  inhabitants  of  New  Towne,  to  injoy  to  them 
and  their  heirs  forever."  At  the  same  time,  an  order  was.  passed 
granting  to  Newtowne  lands  about  Muddy  River  (Brookline)  on 
certain  conditions  (see  page  28).  But  Mr.  Hooker's  company 
maintaining  that  they  were  actually  suffering  for  want  of  room, 
and  representing  that  unless  their  territory  were  extended  they 
should  leave  the  settlement,  they  first  explored  the  grounds  offered 
them  at  Ipswich  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merrimack, —  with 
which  they  were  dissatisfied  ;  and,  finally,  accepted  the  proffer  of 
the  territory  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Hartford. 
The  Court  of  Assistants,  September  7,  1G30,  ordered  that  the 
town  upon  Charles  Eiver  be  called  Watertown.  The  place  was 
then  an  unexplored  wilderness,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown 
claimed  a  large  tract  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River, —  all  of 
which  they  gave  up  to  Newton  except  a  strip  two  hundred  rods 
long  and  sixty  rods  wide,  enough  to  protect  their  fishing  privilege, 
afterwards  called  the  Wear  (Wen-)  lauds.  "All  the  rest  of  the 
ground  on  that  side  of  the  river,  the  Court  ordered,  was  to  belon" 
to  Newtown"  (Cambridge).  "This  grant,— aZZ  the  rest," — says 
Mr.  Jackson,  "  was  the  earliest  made  to  Newtown  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river." 

The  following  is  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jackson : 
How  much  Watertown  owned  on  the  one  side,  and  Boston  on  the  other,  no 
one  can  now  tell.  Probably  neither  of  them  ever  knew,  nor  did  the  Court 
itself  know, —  as  it  appears  from  its  own  record  in  the  case  of  their  special 
grant  to  Simon  Bradstreet  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River,  with  the  condition  that  "he  was  to  take  no  part  of  it  within  a 
mile  of  Watertown  Wear,  in  case  the  bounds  of  Watertown  shall  extend  so 
far  on  that  side  the  river." 

Boston  early  obtained  a  grant  of  Muddy  River  (Brookline),  where  the 
alloters  were  authorized  to  "  take  a  view  and  bound  out  what  may  be  suifi- 
cient  -there."  In  Boston  the  lands  assigned  within  the  peninsula  were  of 
limited  extent.  But  at  Muddy  River  and  Mount  Wollaston,  four  hundred 
acres  were  sometimes  given  to  a  single  individual.  William  Hibbins'  allotment 
.  at  Muddy  River  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres,  bounding  southwest 
upon  Dodham. 
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The  extreme  vagaeuess  of  these  two  grants, — "all  the  rest,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  what  may  be  sufficient,"  on  the  other, —  we  may  be  sure  covered 
all  that  is  now  Brookline,  Brighton  and  Newton,  except  the  special  grants 
that  had  been  previously  made  to  individuals,  and  what  belonged  to  the 
Indians. 

The  condition  upon  which  Boston  gave  Muddy  River  to  Newtown 
having  been  broken  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company 
to  Connecticut,  that  territory  reverted  to  Boston,  and  the  Comii 
appointed  a  committee  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  Newtown 
and  Muddy  river.     (See  page  29.) 

The  Une  indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  committee  not  being 
satisfactory  (doubtless  because  it  was  blindly  expressed  and  vari- 
ously construed),  — the  towns  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  mutually 
chose  committees  from  their  own  citizens,  20,  11,  1639,  to  form 
a  new  boundary  line,  as  follows : 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  appointed  by  the  towns  to  which 
we  belong,  to  settle  the  bounds  between  Boston  (Muddy  River)  and  Cam- 
bridge, have  agreed  that  the  partition  shall  run  from  Charles  Kiver,  up  along 
the  channel  of  Smelt  Brook,  to  a  marked  tree  upon  the  brink  of  said  brook, 
near  the  first  and  lowest  seedy  meadow ;  and  from  that  tree,  in  a  straight  line, 
to  the  great  red  oak,  formerly  marked  by  agreenient,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
hill,  on  the  northernmost  end  thereof;  and  from  the  said  great  red  oak  to 
Dedham  line,  by  the  trees  marked  by  agreement  of  both  parties,  this  2,  8, 1640. 


Thomas  Olivek,  1    ,     „    . 

William  Colbeon,        |  >''  ^'^*'^- 

for  Cambridge, 


Bichakd  Champnet, 
John  Bridge, 
Gkegout  Stone, 
Joseph  Isaac, 
Thomas  Maeett, 


"  This  line  from  Charles  River,  following  the  brook  to  the  northerly 
end  of  the  great  hiU,  is  the  same  as  it  now  is.  But  as  the  line 
ends  at  Dedham,  it  is  plain  thiat  there  has  been  an  alteration  at  the 
southwest  end  of  Brookline,  as  no  part  of  that  town  now  comes 
within  one  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Dedham." 

In  1662  a  line  of  division  between  Cambridge  and  New  Cam- 
bridge, or  Cambridge  Village,  was  agreed  upon,  as  already  related, 
with  reference  to  the  payment  of  ministerial  taxes.  This  division 
became  a  town  boundary  on  the  separation  of  the  Village  from 
Cambridge,  and  is  substantially  the  same  line  which  divides  New- 
ton from  Brighton,  (now  Boston) . 

The  above  specifications  relate  to  the  easterly  and  southeasterlj' 
bounds  of  Newton.     At  all  other  parts  it  bounds  upon  Charles 
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River,  excepting  the  two  hundred  rods  upon  the  river,  reserved  to 
Watertown  by  order  of  the  General  Court  in  April,  1635. 

1647. 
Laid  out,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Watertown  mill,  ten  acres 
land  to  John  Jackson ;  ten  acres  to  Randolph  Bush ;  ten  acres  to  John  Ken- 
dall or  (Holly's)  house  [Kendall  married  Holly's  widow] ;  and  forty  acres 
to  Edward  Jackson,  adjoining  that  already  laid  to  his  brother,  John  Jackson, 
and  to  himself  for  Eedsen's  house,  provided  he  satisfy  Mr.  Corlet  for  the 
town's  gift  to  him ;  and  eleven  acres  to  Richard  Park,  abutting  on  Mr.  Jack- 
son's land  east  and  west;  and  the  highway  to  Dedham  [now  Centre  Street] 
runs  through  it. 

These  transactions  date  hack  to  the  period  before  Cambridge 
Village  became  an  independent  town.  In  process  of  time  Cam- 
bridge adopted  the  policy  of  making  over  all  the  common  lands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  private  parties  (p.  46) .  This 
method  of  procedure  indicates  how  dim  were  the  expectations 
of  the  authorities  in  respect  to  the  future  value  of  the  lands,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  That  land  in  Newton 
would  ever  be  sold  at  one  doUar  or  more  per  square  foot  doubt- 
less surpassed  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  those  simple- 
hearted  and  modest  men.  And  he  who  should  have  advocated 
the  reserving  of  these  acres  in  anticipation  of  such  an  augmenta- 
tion of  value  would  have  been  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  the  wards 
of  an  insane  hospital.  The  advantage  accruing  from  this  gener- 
ous distribution  was  that  the  soil  was  the  more  rapidly  subdued 
and  brought  under  profitable  cultivation. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS. —  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


According  to  the  views  of  the  late  Hon.  "William  Jackson,  who 
was  a  diligent  investigator,  and  whose  manuscripts  have  greatly 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  twenty-two  land-holders 
came  into  Newton  and  established  their  residence  here  between 
1639, —  the  date  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  John  Jackson, —  axid 
1664, — the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  first  church.  The  fol- 
lowing are  their  names,  which  differ  in  two  or  three  instances  from 
the  catalogue  on  page  40,  owing  to  circumstances  which  the  in- 
telligent and  careful  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  explain : 


John  Jackson, 
Samuel  Hides  (Hyde)  , 
Edward  Jackson, 
Jonathan  PIides  (Hyde)  , 
John  Fuller, 
Thomas  Prentice, 
Abraham  Williams, 
Thomas  Park, 
James  Prentice, 
John  Spmng, 
Thomas  Hammond, 


Daniel  Bacon, 
EiCHARD  Parks, 
John  Sherman, 
John  Ward, 
John  Parker, 
Thomas  Wiswall, 
Vincent  Druce, 
John  Kenrick, 
Eev.  John  Eliot, 
James  Trowbridge, 
Isaac  Williams. 


To  these,  some  historians  add  the  names  of  WilUam  Healy  and 
G-regory  Cook ;  some  also  suppose  that  there  was  a  third  family 
by  the  name  of  Prentiss. 

The  first  settler,  1639,  was  John  Jackson.  Says  Mr.  Jackson, 
a  descendant,  in  his  history,  "John  Jackson  bought  of  Miles  Ives, 
of  Watertown,  a  dwelling-house  and  eighteen  acres  of  land.  This 
lot  was  very  near  the  present  dividing  line  between  Newton  and 
Brighton,  twenty-four  rods  upon  Charles  River,  and  extending 
southerly  one  hundred  and  twenty    rods.      Same   year,  Samuel 
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Holly  owned  a  like  lot  and  dwelling-liouse,  adjoining  Jackson's  es- 
tate, and  Randolph  Bush  owned  a  like  lot  and  house,  adjoining 
Samuel  Holly's  estate,  and  "William  Redson  or  Redsyn  owned  four 
acres  and  a  dwelling-house,  adjoining  Bush's  estate,  and  William 
Clements  owned  six  acres  and  a  dwelling-house,  adjoining  John 
Jackson's  west,  and  Thomas  Mayhew  owned  a  dweUing-house  near 
the  spot  where  Gen.  Michael  Jackson's  house  stood.  These  six 
dwelling-houses  were  in  the  Village  in  1639,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
Samuel  Holly  was  in  Cambridge  in  1636,  and  died  in  1643,  but 
left  no  descendants  in  the  town.  We  cannot  tell  who  occupied 
the  houses  of  Mayhew,  Clements,  Bush  and  Redson ;  they  were 
transient  dwellers  there,  and  were  soon  gone.  Edward  Jackson 
bought  all  these  houses,  and  the  lands  appurtenant,  before  1648, 
and  all  except  Mayhew's  were  in  what  is  now  Brighton." 

We  give  below  a  brief  notice,  so  far  as  possible,  of  these  first 
settlers. 

John  Jackson  was  baptized  in  the  parish  of  Stepney,  London, 
June  6,  1602.  He  was  the  first  settler  of  Cambridge  Village  who 
removed  thither  and  died  in  the  place.  He  brought  a  good  estate 
with  him  from  England.  He  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1641.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  church,  and  gave  an  acre  of 
laud  for  the  church  and  cemetery,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  first 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1660.  This  acre  constitutes  the 
oldest  part  of  the  old  cemetery  on  Centre  Street.  He  labored  long 
and  earnestly,  by  petitioning  the  General  Court  and  otherwise,  to 
have  Cambridge  Village  erected  into  an  independent  town ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  object  accomplished.  He  died  January  30, 
1674-5,  aged  about  73  years.  His  widow,  Margaret,  died  August 
28,  1684,  aged  60.  His  son,  Edward,  was  slain  by  the  Indians  at 
Medfield,  in  their  attack  upon  and  burning  of  that  town,  Feb.  21, 
1676.  His  house  was  near  the  place  where  Mr.  SmaUwood's  shop 
afterwards  stood.  The  cellar  yet  remains,  and  the  pear  trees  now 
standing  there,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  Abra- 
ham was  the  only  one  among  his  sons  who  reared  a  family. 

Samuel  Holly  (included  by  some  writers  among  the  early  pro- 
prietors) was  in  Cambridge  in  1636,  owned  a  house  and  eighteen 
acres  of  land  in  Cambridge  Village  adjoining  John  Jackson  in  1639. 
Six  acres  of  this  land  he  sold  to  Edward  Jackson  in  1643  for  £5. 
He  died  in  1643. 
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Samuel  Hyde  was  bom  in  1610.  He  came  to  Boston  in  tlie 
ship  Jonathan,  leaving  London  in  April,  1639.  He  was  the  second 
settler  in  Cambridge  Village,  about  1640.  In  1647,  he  and  his 
brother  Jonathan  bought  of  Thomas  Danforth  forty  acres  of  land. 
In  1652,  they  bought  two  hundred  acres  of  the  administrators  of 
Nathaniel  Sparhawk.  They  held  this  land  in  common  until  1662, 
when  it  was  divided.  He  was  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the 
church.  He  had  by  his  wife  Temperance,  Samuel,  Joshua,  Job, 
Sarah  and  Elizabeth.  Sarah  married  Thomas  Woolson,  of  Water- 
town,  1660 ;  Elizabeth,  Humphrey  Osland,  1667.  Samuel  Hyde 
conveyed  to  his  son-in-law  Osland  a  piece  of  his  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dedham  road,  in  1678,  on  which  the  latter  had  previ- 
ously buUt  a  house,  being  part  of  the  same  land  now  owned  by 
E.  C.  Converse,  Esq.  Mr.  Hyde  died  in  1689,  aged  79,  and  his 
wife  Temperance  soon  after. 

His  descendants,  Samuel  of  the  fifth  generation,  and  Greorge  of 
the  sixth,  have  resided  upon  and  owned  a  part  of  the  same  land. 
His  son  Job  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Fuller.  He  and 
his  wife  both  died  in  November,  1685.  His  father,  Dea.  Samuel 
Hyde,  took  and  provided  for  half  their  children,  and  John  Fuller 
the  other  half.  His  son  Samuel  married  Hannah  Stedman,  in 
1673.  His  house  was  burnt  in  1709,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  neighbors  raised  again  in  fourteen  days.  He  died  in  1725, 
and  his  wife  in  1727.  His  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Centre 
Street,  near  where  Mr.  Freeland's  now  stands.  The  descendants 
of  Samuel  Hyde  of  the  seventh  generation  stiU  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate  in  1879. 

Edwaed  Jackson,  senior,  brother  of  John  Jackson,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  about  1602.  He  lived  in  the  parish  of 
"White  chapel,  and  was  by  trade  a  nail  maker.  Tradition  aflirms 
that  his  j'oungest  son  by  Ms  first  marriage,  Sebas  Jackson,  was 
bom  on  the  passage  to  this  CQUutry.  He  bought  land  of  Samuel 
Holly  in  Cambridge  VDlage  in  1643,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in 
1645,  and  the  next  year  purchased  in  Cambridge  Village  a  farm 
from  Governor  Bradstreet,  of  500  acres,  for  £140,  long  known  as 
the  Mayhew  farm;  Bradstreet  having  purchased  it  of  Thomas 
Mayhew  in  1638,  with  all  the  builfiings  thereon,  for  six  cows. 
This  five  hundred  acre  farm  commenced  near  what  is  now  the 
division  line  between  Newton  and  Brighton  and  extended  westward, 
including  what  is  now  Newtonville,  and  covering  the  site  where 
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Judge  Fuller's  mansion  house  stood.  The  site  where  Gen.  Michael 
Jackson's  mansion  house  stood,  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
Mayhew  farm ;  and  a  few  rods  nearer  the  brook,  stood  the  old 
dweUing-house  conveyed  with  the  land  in  Mayhew's  deed  to  Brad- 
street;  of  course  it  was  built  previous  to  1638,  and  therefore  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  first  dwelling-house  built  in  Newton; 
the  cellar  hole,  a  few  rods  from  the  brook,  is  still  visible. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  highway  in  1708,  which  passed  by  the 
old  house,  the  description  is,  "crossing  the  brook  near  where 
the  old  house  stood."  The  house  which  was  erected  before  1638, 
was  gone  before  1708 ;  it  had  stood  about  the  allotted  space  of 
three  score  years  and  ten.  It  was  probably  the  first  residence  of 
Edward  Jackson,  senior,  in  Cambridge  Village,  from  his  first  com- 
ing in  1642  or  '43,  untU  his  marriage  in  1649,  and  perhaps  for  many 
more  years.  At  his  death  in  1681,  his  then  dwelling-house  stood 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  old  house,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  spacious  mansion  with  a  haU,  designed,  no  doubt,  for 
religious  meetings. 

He  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  from  Cambridge  to 
the  General  Court  in  1647,  and  contimied  to  be  elected  to  that  office 
annually  or  semi-annually  for  seventeen  years  in  all,  and  was  other- 
wise much  engaged  in  pubUc  life.  He  was  Selectman  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1665 ;  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  in  1653  to 
lay  out  all  necessary  highways  on  the  south  side  of  the  river; 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  lay  out  and  settle  high- 
ways as  need  should  require  in  Cambridge  Village,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  end  smaU  causes  in  Cambridge  for  several 
years.  "  He  was  constantly  present  with  the  Eev.  John  Eliot  at 
his  lectraes  to  the  Indians  at  Nonantum,  to  take  notes  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Indians  and  of  the  answers  of  Mr.  Eliot.  He  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  division  of  the 
common  lands  in  1662,  he  had  foju:  acres,  and  in  1664  he  had 
thirty  acres.  He  was  also  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Billeriea  lands, 
and  in  the  division  of  1652  he  had  four  hundi-ed  acres,  which  by 
his  will  he  gave  to  Harvard  College,  together  with  other  bequests. 
He  was  the  author  and  first  signer  of  the  petition  to  the  General 
Court  in  1678,— praying  that  Cambridge  Village  might  be  set  off 
from  Cambridge,  and  made  an  independent  town  by  itself.  The 
remonstrance  to  this  petition  by  the  Selectmen  of  Cambrido-e 
(pp.   64-71)   bears    honorable    testimony   of   Edward    Jackson. 
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Captain  Edward  Johnson's  History  of  New  England  contains  a 
short  notice  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time,  among 
whom  he  classed  Edward  Jackson,  and  says,  *  Pie  could  not  endure 
to  see  the  truth  of  Christ  trampled  under  foot  by  the  erroneous 
party.'"  He  died  June  17,  1681,  aged  seventy-nine  years  and 
five  months.  In  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  it  appears  that  he 
left  two  men-servants,  appraised  at  £5  each.  He  was  probably 
the  first  slave-holder  in  Newton.  He  divided  his  lands  among 
his  children  in  his  lifetime.  He  had  eight  children  in  England, 
one  born  on  the  passage,  and  ten  born  in  this  country,  and  up- 
wards of  sixty  grandchildren.  His  second  marriage,  in  March, 
1649,  was  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Newgate,  and  widow 
of  Eev.  John  Oliver,  H.  C.  1645,  the  first  minister  of  Eumney 
Marsh  (Chelsea) ,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and  one  son. 
His  wife  survived  him  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  September  30, 
1709,  aged  ninety-two  years. 

He  was  a  land  surveyor,  and  not  long  before  his  death  surveyed 
his  own  lands,  and  made  a  division  of  them  to  his  children,  put- 
ting up  metes  and  bounds. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  these  two  brothers  men- 
tioned, John  and  Edward  Jackson,  that  while  Edward  had  but 
three  sons,  and  John  five,  there  arc  multitudes  of  Edward's 
posterity  who  bear  his  name,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  of 
John's.  Forty-four  of  Edward's  descendants  went  into  the  revo- 
lutionary army  from  Newton,  and  not  one  of  John's.  But  in  1852 
there  were  but  three  families  in  the  town,  of  his  descendants  that 
bore  his  name. 

John  Fttlleb  was  born  in  1611,  and  settled  in  Cambridge  Vil- 
lage in  1644.  In  December,  1658,  he  purchased  of  Joseph  Cooke 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  £160,  bounded  north  and 
west  by  Charles  River,  south  by  Samuel  Shepard,  and  east  by 
Thomas  Park.  His  house  stood  on  the  soujh  side  of  the  road,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  brook,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  both  road  and 
brook.  By  subsequent  purchase  he  increased  his  farm  to  one  thou- 
sand acres.  Cheese  Calie  Brook  ran  through  it.  He  had  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  son  Isaac  died  before  him.  He  divided 
his  farm  between  the  other  five  sons,  viz.,  John,  Jonathan,  Joseph, 
Jeremiah  and  Joshua.  This  tract  of  land  was  long  known  as  the 
"  Fuller  Farm,"  or  "  Fuller's  Corner."  He  was  a  maltster ;  was  a 
Selectman  from  1684  to  1694.     He  died  in  1698-9,  aged  87 ;  his 
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wife  Elizabeth  died  1700.  They  left  five  sons,  two  daughters  and 
forty-five  grandchildren.  The  inventory  of  his  property  amounted 
to  £534  5s.  Od.  His  will  provides  that  none  of  the  land  bequeathed 
to  his  sons  should  be  sold  to  strangers,  until  first  offered  to  the 
nearest  relation.  Twenty-two  of  his  descendants  went  into  the 
revolutionary  army  from  Newton.  (See  his  will  in  the  Probate 
Office,  9th  volume.) 

The  ages  of  his  five  sons  at  death  were  as  follows :  John  75, 
Jonathan  74,  Joseph  88,  Jeremiah  85,  Joshua  98.  Joshua  was 
married  a  second  time  when  88  years  old  to  Mary  Dana,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  1742,  who  was  in  her  75th  year. 

Edward  Jackson  and  John  Fuller  came  into  the  Village  about 
the  same  time,  probably  knew  each  other  in  England,  were  the 
largest  land-owners  in  the  Village,  divided  their  lands  among  their 
children  in  their  lifetime,  confirming  the  division  by  their  wills, 
and  had  a  far  greater  number  of  descendants  than  any  of  the  other 
early  settlers  of  the  town. 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  brother  of  Dea.  Samuel  Hyde,  was 
born  in  1626,  and  came  into  the  village  of  New  Cambridge  in 
1647.  He  purchased  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Newton, 
with  his  brother  Samuel,  which  they  owned  in  common  until  1661. 
In  1656,  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  was  one-eighth  of 
the  tract  recovered  by  Cambridge  from  Dedham,  in  a  lawsuit.  He 
settled  upon  the  land,  and  increased  it  by  subsequent  purchases  to 
several  hundred  acres.  His  house  was  about  sixty  rods  north  of  the 
Centre  meeting-house.  He  bought  and  sold  much  land  in  the  town. 
In  his  deeds  he  was  styled  Sergeant.  He  had  twenty-three  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  bore  Scripture  names, — fif- 
teen by  Mary  French,  daughter  of  William  French  of  Billerica,  and 
eight  by  Mary  Rediat,  daughter  of  John  Eediat  of  Marlborough,with 
whom  he  made  a  marriage  covenant  in  1673,  in  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated, that  in  case  he.should  die  first,  she  should  have  his  house, 
barn  and  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  This  part  of  his 
homestead  was  bounded  by  the  highway  from  Watertown  to  Ded- 
ham one  hundred  and  sixty  rods,  and  one  hundred  deep,  and  south 
by  the  farm  of  Elder  Wiswall,  reserving  a  highway  one  rod  wide, 
nest  to  Wiswall's.  This  highway  ran  from  the  Common,  by  the 
north  bank  of  "Wiswall's  Pond,  and  for  a  century  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Blanden's  Lane.  The  front  of  this  lot  extended  from 
this  lane,  northerly,  to  about  opposite  the  road  leading  to  the  east 
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part  of  the  town.  This  farm,  therefore,  was  very  near  the  centre 
of  Newton,  and  included  the  spot  where  the  Centre  meeting-house 
now  stands.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in  1661, 
and  was  Selectman  the  same  year.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  settled  his  own  estate  by  making  deeds  of  gift  of  his  real  estate 
to  eleven  of  his  children,  conveying  about  four  hundred  acres  with 
several  dwelling-houses  thereon.  The  other  twelve  had  probably 
died  before  him,  or  were  otherwise  provided  for.  In  1705,  he  gave 
to  John  Kenrick  and  others.  Selectmen  of  Newton  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  "half  an  acre  of  his  homestead,"  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  school  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  also  gave  a  large  part  of  the  Common  on  Centre 
Street  for  a  training  field,  in  the  days  of  military  pageants ;  but  no 
record  of  this  gift  has  yet  been  found.  The  same  year  he  deeded 
to  his  children  a  cartway  through  the  homestead  to  the  Dedham 
highway,  "  to  be  used  with  gates  forever."  That  cartway  is  now 
the  highwaj',  and  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  triangular 
place  once  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  subsequently  of 
Michael  Tombs,  Esq.,  and  in  1875  of  the  late  George  C.  Rand, 
Esq.  He  was  Selectman  in  1691.  He  died  October  5,  1711, 
aged  85,  leaving  a  multitude  of  grandchildren.  His  first  wife 
died  May  27,  1672,  aged  39  ;  the  second,  September  5,  1708. 

Richard  Park  was  a  proprietor  in  Cambridge  in  1636,  and  of 
Cambridge  Farms  (Lexington),  1642.  In  1647  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  lands,  abutting  on  Mr.  Edward  Jackson's  land,  east  and 
west,  and  the  highway  to  Dedham  was  laid  out  through  it ;  his 
dwelling-house  was  probably  erected  on  this  lot ;  it  stood  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Eliot  church.  This 
ancient  house  was  pulled  down  about  1800.  The  spot  was  near 
the  four  mile  line,  or  the  division  line  between  Cambridge  and  Cam- 
bridge Village. 

He  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Village,  bounded  west  by 
the  Fuller  farm,  north  by  Charles  River,  east  by  the  Dummer  farm, 
and  east  and  south  by  the  Mayhew  farm  (Edward  Jackson's) ,  con- 
taining about  six  hundred  acres.  By  his  will,  dated  12,  5,  1665, 
he  bequeaths  to  his  only  son,  Thomas,  this  tract  of  land,  with  the 
houses  thereon,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  Sarah.  This  only 
son,  Thomas,  married  Abigail  Dix,  of  "Watertown,  1653,  and  had 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  among  whom  his  tract  of  land  was 
diA'ided  in  1694  (Thomas  having  deceased),  and  the  contents  then 
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were  about  eight  hundred  acres,  Thomas  having  added,  by  pur- 
chase, about  two  hundred  acres,  and  buUt  a  corn-mill  upon  Charles 
Eiver,  near  where  the  Bemis  Factory  now  is. 

In  1657,  Richard  was  one  of  a  committee  with  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson,  John  Jackson  and  Samuel  Hyde,  to  lay  out  and  settle 
highways  in  Cambridge  Village.  In  1663,  he  was  released  from 
training,  and  therefore  past  sixty  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1665. 
In  his  will,  witnessed  by  Elder  "Wiswall  and  Hugh  Mason,  he 
names  his  wife,  Sarah,  two  daughters,  and  his  only  son,  Thomas. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Francis  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge. 
His  inventory,  dated  August  19,  1665,  amounted  to  £872.  His 
widow,  Sarah,  was  living  at  Duxbury,  in  1668. 

Henry  Parke  of  London,  merchant,  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
Parke,  of  London,  merchant,  deceased,  conveyed  land  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  John  Stedman,  in  1650.  Edward  may  have  been  the 
ancestor  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  name  in  New  England,  viz. , 
of  Dea.  William  of  Roxbury,  Richard  of  Cambiidge  Village,  Sam- 
uel of  Mystic,  and  Thomas  of  Stonington. 

"  During  the  contest  between  the  Village  and  Cambridge,  to  be  set 
off,  he  sent  a  petition  to  the  Court  in  1661,  praying  to  retain  his 
connection  with  Cambridge  church.  The  Cambridge  church  owned 
a  farm  in  Billerica,  of  one  thousand  acres,  and  other  property. 
And  in  1648  it  was  voted  by  the  church  "  that  every  person  that 
from  time  to  time  hereafter  removed  from  the  church  did  thereby 
resign  their  interest  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  church  property.' 
This  vote  may  have  been  the  reason  of  his  sending  that  petition  to 
the  Court." 

Captain  Thomas  Pkentice  was  born  in  England  in  1621.  He 
was  in  this  country  November  22,  1649,  as  shown  by  the  recorded 
birth  of  his  children,  Thomas  and  EUzabeth,  (twins) . 

He  was  chosen  Lieutenant  of  the  company  of  horse  in  the  lower 
Middlesex  regiment,  in  1656,  and  Captain  in  1662.  In  1661  he 
purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Pequod  country. 
This  tract  was  in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  this  land  was  appraised  in  his  inventory  at  £109  in 
1685.  His  grandson,  Samuel,  married  Esther  Hammond,  and  set- 
tled upon  this  land  in  1710.  In  1663,  he  purchased  of  Elder  Frost 
of  Cambridge,  eighty-five  acres  of  land  in  the  easterly  pait  of 
Cambridge  Village,  adjoining  John  Ward's  land.  This  was  his 
homestead  for  about  fifty  years.     In  1705,  he  conveved  it  by  deed 
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of  gifb  to  his  grandson,  Captain  Thomas  Prentice.  His  house  was 
on  the  spot  where  the  Harback  House  now  stands.  He  was  one  of 
the  Cambridge  proprietors,  and  in  the  division  of  the  common  lands 
he  had  a  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  BUlerica,  in 
1652,  and  nine  acres  in  Cambridge  Village,  in  1664. 

He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  heroism  in 
Philip's  war.  This  war  broke  out  in  1675.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
a  company  of  infantry  under  Captain  Henchman,  from  Boston,  and 
a  company  of  horse  under  Captain  Prentice,  from  Cambridge  Vil- 
lage and  adjoining  towns  (twenty  from  the  Village  and  twenty- 
one  from  Dedham),  marched  for  Mount  Hope.  In  their  first  con- 
flict with  the  Indians,  in  Swanzey,  "William  Hammond  was  kUled, 
and  Corporal  Belcher  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  him- 
self wounded ;  and  on  the  first  of  July  they  had  another  encounter 
with  the  Indians,  on  a  plain  near  Eehoboth,  four  or  five  of  whom 
were  slain,  among  them  Thebe,  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  and 
another  of  Philip's  chiefs.  In  this  affair,  John  Druce,  son  of 
Vincent  (one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Village),  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  brought  home  and  died  at  his  own  house  next 
day. 

On  the  10th  Of  December,  five  companies  of  inft,ntry  and  Captain 
Prentice's  troop  of  horse  marched  from  Massachusetts  and  from 
Plymouth  Colony,  to  Narragansett.  On  the  16th,  Captain  Prentice 
received  advice  that  the  Indians  had  burned  Jeremiah  Ball's  house, 
and  IdUed  eighteen  men,  women  and  children.  He  marched  im- 
mediately in  pursuit,  killed  ten  of  the  Indians,  captured  fifty-five 
and  burned  one  hundred  and  fifty  wigwams,  "  This  exploit,"  says- 
the  historian  of  that  day,  "  was  performed  by  Captain  Prentice,  of 
the  Horse." 

On  the  2ist  of  January,  1676,  Captain  Prentice's  troops  being  in 
advance  of  the  infantry,  met  with  a  party  of  Indians,  captured 
two,  and  killed  nine  of  them.  On  the  18th  of  April  following, 
the  Indians  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Sudbury.  Captains  Wads- 
worth  and  Brockelbank  fought  bravely  in  defence,  but  were  over- 
powered, and  eighteen  of  their  men  took  refuge  in  a  mill.  "When 
notice  of  this  attack  reached  Captain  Prentice,  he  started  imme- 
diately for  Sudbury,  with  a  few  of  his  company,  and  reached  that 
town  with  but  six  beside  himself.  The  remnant  of  Captain  "Wads- 
worth's  men  defended  the  mill  bravely  untU  night,  when  they  were 
relieved,  and  the  Indians  put  to  flight.    In  short,  all  accounts  agree 
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that  Captain  Prentice  rendered  most  invaluable  services  througliout 
the  war.  He  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  by  his  bold  and  rapid 
marches,  he  put  the  enemy  to  the  sword  or  flight,  and  made  his  name 
a  terror  to  all  the  hostile  Indians.  After  Philip  was  slain,  in  July, 
1676,  terms  of  peace  were  offered  to  aU  Indians  who  would  come 
in  and  surrender.  A  Mpmuck  sachem,  called  John,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  men,  embraced  this  offer,  and  by  order  of  the  General 
Court  were  given  in  charge  to  Captain  Prentice,  who  kept  them 
at  his  house  in  Cambridge  Village. 

Prentice  had  been  in  command  of  this  company  fifteen  years 
when  Philip's  war  broke  (Jut,  and  was  then  55  years  old.  He  was 
hardy,  athletic  and  robust,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
He  continued  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  his 
death  being  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Indian  converts  maintained 
unshaken  their  fldehty  to  the  English,  such  was  the  prejudice 
against,  and  fear  of  them,  that  the  General  Court,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  Philip's  war,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Deer  Island  in 
Boston  harbor,  and  Captain  Prentice,  with  his  troopers,  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  order.  Their  number,  including  men, 
women  and  childfen,  was  about  two  hundred. 

Although  Prentice  was  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  hostile  Indians, 
he  was  a  warm  friend  and  counsellor  and  had  the  full  confidence 
of  the  friendly  tribes.  For  many  years.  General  Gookin  was,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  General  Court,  the  magistrate  for  man- 
aging, advising  and  watching  over  the  Mendly  Indians.  After 
his  death,  the  Indians  residing  at  Natick,  Punkapoag,  Wam- 
essik,  Hassenamaskok  and  Kecumuchoag,  all  united  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Court,  in  1691,  that  Captain  Prentice  might  be 
appointed  their  ruler. 

Prentice  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  proceed  to  Quin- 
sigamond  (Worcester) ,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  settlement  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  first  fifty-eight  houses  built  there, 
and  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  his  public  services. 
He  was  a  Eepresentative  to  the  General  Court  in  1672,  '73  and 
'74.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  for  re- 
building the  town  of  Lancaster,  wluch  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  during  Philip's  war. 

Captain  Prentice  and  his  wife,  Grace,  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.     Two  of  his  sons  died  in  childhood.     The  other  two 
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were  manied.  Thomas,  the  oldest,  had  three  sons,  and  died  in 
1685,  and  the  old  Captain  had  the  bringing  up  of  the  three  grand- 
sons, to  whom  he  gave  a  good  education,  and  all  Ms  estate. 
Thomas,  the  oldest  grandson,  was  a  leading  man  in  Newton,  a 
Captain  of  infantry,  and  died  in  1730.  The  second  grandson, 
John,  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  35,  leaving  no  children.  The  third  grandson,  Samuel, 
married  Esther,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hammond,  and  settled  in 
Stoughton,  Connecticut.  Numerous  descendants  have  proceeded 
from  this  marriage. 

Captain  Prentice's  wife,  Grace,  died  October  9,  1692.  He  died 
July  6,  1710,  aged  89,  and  was  buried  under  arms,  by  the  com- 
pany of  troops,  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  settled  his  own  estate,  by 
deeds  of  gift  to  his  grandchildren.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  substantial  men  of  his  age,  and  had  the  entire  confldence 
of  his  associates  in  Cambridge  Village.  Edward  Jackson's  will, 
■made  in  1681,  has  testimony  to  this  effect,  as  follows  : 

"  I  bequeath  to  my  honored  friend,  Captain  Thomas  Prentice, 
one  diamond  ring." 

John  Wabd  was  bom  in  England,  in  1626.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  WiUiam  Ward,  who,  with  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  and 
other  children,  came  from  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshu-e  and  settled  in 
Sudbury,  where  he  had  lands  assigned  to  him  in  1640. 

He  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson,  about 
1650  ;  was  Selectman  nine  years,  from  1679,  and  a  Representative 
eight  years,  being  the  first  ever  sent  from  Cambridge  VUlage. 
His  dwelling-house  was  constructed  for  a  garrison-house,  about 
1661,  and  used  as  such  during  King  Philip's  war.  This  ancient 
building  stood  where  the  late  Ephraim  "Ward's  (a  descendant  from 
John)  now  stands,  and  was  demolished  in  1821,  having  stood 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  sheltered  seven  genera- 
tions. This  house,  and  forty-five  acres  of  land,  was  conveyed  to 
John  and  Hannah,  by  his  father-in-law,  Edward  Jackson,  by  deed, 
dated  March  10, 1661,  witnessed  by  John  Jackson  and  John  Spring. 
He  owned  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  sons  by  deeds  of  gift,  in  1701.  He  was,  by  trade,  a 
turner.  He  had  eight  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  made  his  wiU. 
in  1707,  and  died  July  1, 1708,  aged  82.  His  wife,  Hannah,  died 
Aprn  24,  1704,  aged  73. 

There  were  twelve  of  this  name  among  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England. 
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Thomas  Hammond,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Hingham,  took 
the  freeman's  oath  there  9th  of  March,  1637,  had  land  granted  to 
him  there  in  1636,  and  aU  his  children  were  born  and  baptized 
in  Hingham.     He  sold  his  lands  in  Hingham  in  1652,   and  his 
dwelling-house  in  1656.     In  1650,  he  and  Vincent  Druee  bought 
of  Nicholas  Hodgden  land  in  Cambridge  Village,  and  in  1658  they 
bought  of  Thomas  Brattle  and  others  six  hundred  acres,  partly  in 
Cambridge  Village  and  partly  in  Muddy  Eiver.     They  held  this 
land  in  common  until  1664,  when  a  division  was  made  between 
them.     The  dividing  line  was  one  hundred  rods  in  length,  running 
over  the  great  lull.     The  pond  was  in  Hammond's  part,  and  has 
been  called  by  his  name  ever  since.     He  also  bought,  in  1656,  three 
hundred  and  thii-ty  acres  of  Esther  Sparhawk.     His  wife's  name 
was  Elizabeth.     They  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     He  died 
30th  of  September,  1675,  leaving  a  will  written  by  his  own  hand,  but 
not  signed,  in  which  he  calls  himself  aged,  —  gives  his  wife  his 
dwelling-house,  etc.,  during  her  life  and  divides  his  lands  among- 
his  cMldren.     His  inventory  was  taken  by  Elder  WiswaU  and  John 
Spring,  and  amounted  to  £1,139  16i'.  2d.     He  had  four  cMldren, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  grandchildren. 

John  Pakkeb  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Hingham.  He 
probably  came  over  in  the  ship  James,  of  Londpn,  in  1635.  He  had 
land  gi-anted  to  him  in  Hingham  in  1636  and  1640.  He  was  a  car- 
penter. He  removed  from  Hingham,  and  bought  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  easterly  part  of  Cambridge  Village,  in  March,  1650,  adjoin- 
ing the  lands  of  John  Ward  and  Vincent  Druce.  By  his  wife, 
Joanna,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  died  in  1686, 
aged  71.  His  estate,  appraised  by  Captain  Isaac  Williams  and 
John  Spring,  amounted  to  £412  2s.  His  will  is  dated  Sept.  7, 
1686,  and  recorded  in  the  Suffolk  Registry,  11th  volume. 

This  Parker's  homestead  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Stone,  soon  after  Parker's  death,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Kingsbury. 

The  Newton  Parkers  have  descended  from  two  distinct  families, 
viz.,  from  John  and  Joanna,  of  Hingham,  and  from  Samuel  and 
Sarah,  of  Dedham.  Nathaniel  was  a  prominent  man  of  Newton, 
being  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah,  born  in  Dedham  March  26* 
1670.  At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  third  meeting-house,  he 
owned  the  land  on  which  it  was  placed,  the  contents  of  which 'was 
one  and  a  half  acres  and  twenty  rods,  which  he  sold  for  £15,  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  Selectmen  of  Newton,  in  August,  1716. 
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Vincent  Deuce  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  I-Iingham, 
being  there  in  1636.  He  had  land  granted  him  there  in  1636  and 
1637.     His  son  John  was  baptized  in  Hingham  in  April,  1641. 

In  1650,  Nicholas  Hodgden,  of  Boston  (now  BrookUne),  con- 
veyed to  Thomas  Hammond  and  Vincent  Druce  of  Cambridge,  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  easterly  part  of  Cambridge  Village,  adjoining 
John  Parker's  land,  which  land  was  originally  granted  by  the  town 
of  Cambridge  to  Robert  Bradish. 

The  estates  of  Hammond  and  Druce  were  held  in  commonalty 
till  1664,  when  they  agreed  upon  a  division,  the  pond  falling  in 
Hs^mmond's  portion. 

The  highway  from  Cambridge  Village  to  Muddy  River  (Brook- 
line),  was  laid  out  through  these  lands  in  1658.  John  Ward  con- 
veyed to  Druce  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  bounded  east 
by  the  Roxbury  line,  and  north  by  Muddy  River  line. 

The  old  Crafts  house,  situated  on  the  Denny  place,  of  late  thor- 
oughly repaired  and  painted,  and  looking  not  unlike  the  houses 
seen  on  country  roads,  which  were  formerly  used  as  taverns,  was 
built  by  Vincent  Druce  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  therefore  nearly  two 
hundred  years  old.  Vincent  Druce  had  two  sons,  Vincent  and 
John.  Obadiah  Druce,  son  of  John,  and  perhaps  nephew  of 
Vincent,  jr.,  inherited  the  house,  and  spent  his  days  there.  John 
Druce,  the  third  of  the  name,  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1738,  and  settled  as  a  phj'sician  in  "Wrentham.  The  first  John 
Druce  was  a  soldier  in  Captain  Prentice's  troop  of  horse,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  fight  with  the  Indians  near  Swansey  in 
1675,  and  brought  home  and  died  in  his  own  house,  aged  thirty- 
four.  He  was  probably  the  first  victim  who  fell  in  that  war  from 
Cambridge  Village.  Vincent  Druce  died  Januarj'-,  1678,  leaving  a 
will,  recorded  in  Suffollt  Records,  Vol.  6. 

James  Prentice,  senior,  and  Thomas  Prentice,  jr.,  both  of 
Cambridge,  purchased  of  Thomas  Danforth,  four  hundred  acres  of 
land,- in  Cambridge,  in  March,  1650  ;  and  ia  1657  they  purchased 
one  hundred  acres,  of  Danforth,  "being  the  farm  that  James 
Prentice  now  dwells  on,  bounded  northeast  by  land  of  John 
Jackson,"  part  of  which  is  now  the  ancient  buiial-place.  This 
Prentice  fann  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  Centre  Street,  and 
extended  from  the  burial-place,  southwesterly,  beyond  the  house 
occupied  by  the  late  Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.  James  and  Thomas,  jr. , 
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or  2d,  were  probably  brothers,  and  doubtless  came  into  Cambridge 
Village  the  same  year  with  Captain  Thomas  Prentice. 

The  ancient  Prentice  house  was  demoUshed  in  1800  ;  it  stood 
a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  house  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late 
Joshua  Loring. 

James  Prentice  married  Susanna,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  and  had  one  son,  James,  and  five 
daughters.  Captain  Johnson,  by  his  will,  dated  1672,  gives  his 
grandson,  James  Prentice,  £15,  and  also  makes  a  small  bequest  to 
Susanna  and  Hannah  Prentice,  the  daughters  of  his  son-in-law, 
James  Prentice.  He  was  Selectman  in  1694.  He  died  March  7, 
1710,  aged  eighty-one.  His  son  James,  and  his  widow  Susanna, 
administered  on  his  estate,  which  amounted  to  £286  14s.  James 
sold  out  his  father's  estate  for  £60,  in  1711,  to  his  five  sisters,  "  all 
single  women,"  and  probably  left  the  town. 

Thomas  Prentice,  2d,  purchased  of  Thomas  Danforth  four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Cambridge,  in  March,  1650,  and  one 
hundred  acres  in  1657.  Both  parcels  were  conveyed  to  James 
Prentice  and  Thomas  Prentice,  jr.,  the  one  hundred  acres  being 
described  as  "  the  farm  that  James  Prentice  now  dwells  on."  He 
married  Eebecca,  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  by  his  first 
wife,  who  Was  born  in  England,  about  1632,  and  had  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  There  is  no  record  of  the  births,  marriages,  or 
deaths,  of  the  parents  or  children  of  this  famity.  Edward  Jackson, 
bj'  his  will,  gave  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  called  "  Bald 
Pate  meadow,"  and  several  other  tracts  of  laud,  and  to  his  wife 
Eebecca,  a  gold  ring,  with  this  motto,  "Memento  Morex  "  {Mori) . 
"When  he  came  into  the  Village  he  was  called  Thomas,  jr. ;  when 
Captain  Thomas  Prentice's  son  Thomas  was  groiVn  up,  he  was 
called  Thomas,  while  the  Captain  was  called  and  widely  known  by 
his  military  title.  Edward  Jackson,  by  his  will,  made  bequests  to 
both  these  Prentices  in  1681.  The  one  he  styles  Thomas  Prentice, 
and  the  other  Captain  Thomas  Prentice. 

In  1706  he  conveyed  land  to  his  grandsons,  Thomas  and  Samuel, 
and  in  1714  he  conveyed  land  to  his  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  iu 
which  conveyance  he  names  his  son  Edward.  There  is  an  affi- 
davit of  his,  signed  Thomas  Prentice,  senior,  dated  1713,  and 
recorded  with  the  deeds,  stating  that  "  sixty  years  ago  he  held  one 
end  of  a  chain  to  lay  out  a  highway  over  Weedy  Hill,  in  Cam- 
bridge Village."     Supposing  hun  to  be  twenty-one  years  old  then, 
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his  birtli  would  have  been  in  1632.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  but 
the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Elder  Thomas  Wiswall  was  a  prominent  man  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Dorchester.  He  came  to  this  country  about  1637  ;  was 
Selectman  in  Dorchester  in  1644  and  '52,  and  highway  surveyor 
in  Cambridge  Village  in  1656,  having  removed  into  the  VUlage  in 
1654.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  for  the  support  of 
a  free  school  in  Dorchester  in  1641,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in 
1654,  and  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  the  General  Court  for 
having  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village  released  from  paying 
taxes  to  Cambridge  Church.  In  1657,  he  and  his  wife  conveyed  to 
his  son  Enoch,  of  Dorchester,  his  homestead  in  Dorchester,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Maverick. 

In  1664,  he  was  ordained  ruling  elder  of  the  Cambridge  Village 
church.  His  homestead  in  the  Village  consisted  of  three  hundred 
acres,  including  the  pond  which  stiU  bears  his  name.  His  house 
was  upon  its  south  bank,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Luther  Paul.  He  had 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  with  upwards  of  thirty  grandchil- 
dren. His  last  wife  was  Isabella  Farmer,  widow,  from  Ansly, 
in  England.  He  died  intestate,  December  6,  1683,  aged  eighty. 
His  inventory  amounted  to  £340.  There  is  no  monument  to  his 
memory  unless  the  pond  be  such.  Surely  none'  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  enduring.  It  was  his,  and  has  for  two  centuries  been 
known  as  "  WiswaU's  Pond."  In  the  deed  conveying  his  estates  in 
Dorchester  to  his  son  Enoch,  signed  by  himself  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  makes  her  cross  mark.  On  the  day  of  the  ordination  of  John 
Eliot,  jr. ,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  he  was  ordained  Ruling 
Elder,  or  assistant  pastor,  "in  inspecting  and  disciplining  the 
flock."  In  1668  he  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge to  catechize  the  children.  The  inventory  of  his  estate 
specified  £340,  two  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  and  four 
Bibles.  There  is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  His  son,  Noah, 
married  Theodosia,  daughter  of  John  Jackson,  and  had  two  sons 
and  six  daughters.  He  was  slain  on  the  Sabbath,  July  6,  1690,  in 
an  engagement  with  the  French  and  Indians,  at  Wheeler's  Pond, 
afterwards  Lee,  New  Hampshire.  His  son,  Ichabod,  became  min- 
ister of  Duxbury. 

John  Kenkick  was  born  in  England  in  1605,  was  in  Boston  as 
early  as  1639,  and  then  a  member  of  the  church.  He  took  the 
freeman's  oath  in  1640 ;  owned  a  wharf  on  the  easterly  side  of 
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the  town  dock,  since  called  Tyng's  wharf,  which  he  sold  in  1652, 
and  purchased  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  southerly 
part  of  Cambridge  Village,  in  1658.  His  house  was  near  the 
bridge  across  Charles  Kiyer,  which  has  been  called  Kenrick's  Bridge 
from  that  day  to  this.  His  first  wife,  Anna,  died  November,  1656. 
He  died  August  29,  1686,  aged  eighty-two.  His  second  wife, 
Judith,  died  at  Eoxbury,  August  23,  1687.  He  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Elijah,  and  one  daughter,  Hannah,  who  married 
Jonathan  Metcalf,  of  Dedham.  John  had  nine  daughters  and  two 
sons,  and  Ehjah  three  daughters  and  three  sons.  In  his  will,  dated 
three  years  earlier,  he  states  his  age  to  be  "  about  seventj-^-eight." 
He  left  in  his  will  a  bequest  to  his  pastor,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hobart, 
four  acres  of  meadow,  or  £10,  at  the  option  of  his  son  John. 

Captain  Isaac  Williams  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Williams, 
of  Eoxbury,  who  came  from  Norwich,  England,  the  common 
ancestor  of  many  distinguished  men,  who  have  honored  the  country 
of  then- birth.  Isaac  was  born  in  Roxbury,  September  1,  1638. 
He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Deacon  William  Park,  of  Rox- 
bury, about  1661,  and  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  Village.  His 
second  wife  was  Judith  Cooper.  He  owned  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  adjoining  John  Fuller's  farm  on  the  west.  Thomas  Park, 
John  Fuller  and  Isaac  Williams  were  the  first,  and  probably  at 
that  time,  the  only  settlers  of  West  Newton.  Williams'  house  was 
about  thirty  rods  northeasterly  of  the  West  Parish  meeting-house, 
near  the  brook,  and  on  land  afterwards  owned  by  Mrs.  Whitwell. 
He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  six  years,  and  was  Selectman  three  years.  His  farm  was 
divided  among  his  three  sons,  two  hundred' and  fifty  acres  to  Isaac, 
one  hundred  to  Eleazer,  and  to  Ephraim  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  the  mansion  house.  This  land  was  granted  by  the  town 
of  Cambridge  to  Samuel  Shepard,  in  1640.  In  1652,  Robert 
Barrington,  Esq.,  obtained  judgment  against  the  estate  of  Samuel 
Shepard,  and  this  tract  was  appraised  at  £150,  to  satisfy  the  exe- 
cution. Deacon  William  Park,  of  Roxbury,  the  father  of  Isaac 
Wiihams'  first  wife,  paid  the  execution,  and  took  this  tract  of  land 
for  his  son-in-law. 

Captain  Williams  died  February  11,  1707,  aged  sixty-nine,  and 
was  buried  under  arms  by  the  Company  of  Foot.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  had  twelve  children,  and  upwards  of  fifty  grand- 
children.    His  son  William  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1683, 
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and  became,  minister  of  Hatfield.  His  son  Ephraim  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  Jackson,  and  Ephraim,  son  of 
this  Ephraim,  was  the  founder  of  Williams  College. 

Gkegoet  Cooke  was  a  Constable  in  Cambridge  Village  in  1667  ; 
afterwards  Selectman  inMendon,  in  1669  and  1670,  and  proprietor 
of  forty  acres  of  land  there.  He  was  of  Watertown  in  1673  and 
1684.  In  1665  Abraham  Williams  conveyed  to  him  his  late  man- 
sion place  and  about  six  acres  of  land  at  Newton  Corner,  near  the 
Watertown  line.  This  mansion  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  resi- 
dence former^  of  Henry  Fuller.  It  was  demoUshed  in  1823, 
being  then  about  a  hundred  and  fiftj'  j'ears  old.  He  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  died  January  1,  1690-1. 

Abraham  Williams  came  from  Watertown,  where  he  took  the 
freeman's  oath  in  1652.  He  purchased  a  dwelling-house  and 
twelve  acres  of  land  of  John  Callon  in  August,  1654.  In  1662 
he  purchased  of  William  Clemens  a  dweUing-house  and  six  acres 
of  land,  in  what  is  now"  Newton,  very  near  the  Watertown  line. 
He  married  Joanna,  sister  of  John  Ward,  about  1660,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  perhaps  others ;  two  of 
them  were  born  in  Cambridge  Village.  After  living  in  the  Village 
about  eight  j-ears,  he  sold  his  place  to  Gregory  Cooke,  and 
removed  to  Marlboro'  in  1668,  near  Belchar's  Pond.  He  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  militia,  and  represented  Marlboro'  in  the  General 
Court.  He  kept  a  pubhc  house  in  that  town,  which  was  long  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Williams  Tavern,"  where  he  died  Dec.  29, 
1712,  aged  84.  His  widow  Joanna  died  Dec.  8,  1718,  aged  90. 
His  will  was  dated  Dec.  18,  1711. 

Dea.  James  Trowbkidge  was  born  in  Dorchester,  and  baptized 
there  in  1638.  His  father  was  Thomas  Trowbridge,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Dorchester,  a  merchant,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
Barbadoes  trade ;  he  came  from  Taunton,  England,  where  his 
father  founded  a  large  charity  for  poor  widows,  which  is  still  admin- 
istered for  theu'  benefit;  Thomas  vrent  home  to  Taunton  in  1644, 
leaving  his  three  sons  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Jeffries,  of  Dorches- 
ter, who  removed  with  those  sons  to  New  Haven  about  1638. 
Thomas,  the  father,  died  in  Taunton,  England,  about  1670. 
James  returned  from  New  Haven  to  Dorchester  about  1656,  where 
he  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Major  Humphrey  Atherton, 
December  30,  1659,  and  had  three  children  in  Dorchester,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge  Village ;  his  wife  Margaret  was  dismissed 
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from  Dorchester  to  form  the  church  in  Cambridge  Village,  in  1664. 
After  the  death  of  John  Jackson  he  became  deacon  of  the  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  formed  in  the  Village, 
in  August,  1679,  and  continued  in  that  office  nine  years. 

In  1675  he  purchased  of  Deputy  Governor  Danforth,  eighty-flve 
acres  of  land  with  a  dweUing-house,  standing  where  Mr.  Nathan 
Trowbridge's  house  stood  in  later  times,  which  he  had  occupied 
for  some  years  ;  bounded  by  the  highways  west  and  south,  a  nar- 
row lane  north,  his  own  land  east,  the  dividing  line  being  straight 
through  the  swamp.  He  was  a  Lieutenant,  Clerk  of  the  Writs  in 
1691  and  1693,  and  Representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1700 
and  1703.  He  had  five  sons  and  nine  daughters,  and  upwards  of 
eighty  grandchildren.  His  first  wife  died  June  17,  1672  ;  second 
wife  was  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Jackson ;  she 
died  September  16,  1727,  aged  48.  He  died  May  22,  1717,  aged 
81,  leaving  a  will  dated  1709. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  Je.,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the 
apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  was  born  in  Roxbury,  August  31, 
1636,  and  ■  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656.  He  began  to 
preach  in  1658,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  gained  consider- 
able proficiency  in  the  Indian  language,  and  aided  his  father  in 
missionary  work  until  his  settlement  as  first  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Newton.  He  was  ordained  July  20,  1664.  The  church  was 
organized  the  same  day.  After  his  ordination,  he  preached  once 
a  fortnight  to  the  Indians  at  Stoughton,  and  occasionally  at  Niitick. 
A  tender  and  inviolable  affection  existed  between  him  and  his  peo- 
ple. He  is  said  to  have  been  "  an  accomplished  person,  of  comelj- 
proportion,  ruddy  complexion,  cheerful  countenance,  and  quick 
apprehension ;  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  having  considerable 
scientific  knowledge,  for*  one  of  his  age  and  period."  He  died 
October  13,  1668,  aged' 33, —  four  years  and  thi-ee  months  after 
his  ordination, —  and  was  buried  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pulpit 
where  he  preached.  His  homestead  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dedham  road,  about  sixty  rods  north  of  the  cemetery,  and  the 
well  from  which  he  drew  his  water  is  still  in  use,  on  the  Edmands 
property,  on  the  west  side  of  Centre  Street. 

By  his  wUl,  he  desired  that  his  house  and  land  should  be  pre- 
served for  his  son  John,  for  his  inheritance,  to  enter  upon  after  his 
mother's  decease.  It  continued  to  be  the  property  of  his  son  John, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was  sold  to  Henry 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  for  £415,  in  October,  1733,  by  order  of  the  General 
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Court,  on  the  petition  of  Ms  executors.  Their  petition  states 
that  the  place  was  given  to  him  by  his  father's  will,  and  they 
pray  that  it  may  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  carry 
his  son  John  (then  seventeen  years  old)  through  College,  at  New 
Haven.  It  was  bounded,  by  the  deed,  east  by  the  Dedham  high- 
way ;  south  by  lands  of  John  Spring ;  north  and  west  by  lands 
of  Rev.  John  Cotton.  Colonel  John  Chandler,  of  Worcester, 
acted  as  attorney  for  the  executors.  Henry  Gibbs,  Esq.,'  sold  the 
Eliot  homestead  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  in  1736,  for  £300. 
The  heirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  sold  it  to  Charles Pelham,  Esq., 
in  April,  1765. 

LiEUTENAKT  JoHN  Spein&  was  born  in  England  in  1630  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1634  with  his  parents,  John  and  Eleanor, 
who  settled  in  Watertown.  The  son  married  Hannah,  daughter 
of  WiUiam  and  Anabel  Barsham  of  Watertown,  and  removed  to 
Cambridge  Village  about  1664.  His  house  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  Centre  Street,  opposite  the  old  cemetery,  very  near  the 
house  of  the  late  Gardner  Colby.  He  buUt  the  first  grist  mill  in 
Newton,  on  Smelt  Brook,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  "  He  was 
Selectman  eight  years,  from  1686,  Representative  three  years, 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  lieutenant,  pound-keeper,  tithing- 
man,  sweeper  of  the  meeting-house,  etc.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
gave  the  land  for  the  second  meeting-house,  1796,  which  stood 
very  near  his  own  house,  and  the  town  afterwards  re-conveyed  it 
to  his  son  John ;  but  he  never  thought  it  worth  his  while,  it  seems, 
to  put  any  deeds  on  record."  He  died  May  18,  1717,  aged  87. 
He  had  ten  children,  the  first  nine  being  daughters,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  grandchildren.  His  wife  died  August  18,  1710,  aged  73. 
He  was  a  very  active  and  useful  man  in  the  Village. 

Daniel  Bacon  was  an  early  settler  in  Bridgewater,  and  took  the 
freeman's  oath  in  1C47.  His  family  removed  to  Cambridge  VUlage 
about  1669.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  purchased  several 
parcels  of  land  in  Cambridge  Village  and  Watertown,  portions  of 
which  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Cakes  Angier,  General  William 
Hull  and  others,  and  on  a  part  of  one  of  these  parcels  was  erected 
the  Nonantum  House.     He  died  in  1691. 

Captain  John  Sherman  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Water- 
town.  His  grandson  William,  a  shoemaker,  was  the  father  of 
Roger  Shei-man,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Roger  Sherman  was  born  in  Newton,  April  19,  1721, 
near  the  Skinner  place  on  Waverly  Avenue. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SPECIAL  GRANTS  OP  LAND  BT  THE  GENERAL  COURT. —  CONVEYANCES 
OP  ESTATES. — FROM  PROPRIETORS*  RECORDS. —  FROM  RECORDS 
OP  SUFFOLK  COUNTY. —  FROM  RECORDS  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

In  the  very  early  periods  of  Cambridge,  long  before  Cambridge 
Village  was  a  separate  settlement,  even  in  the  conception  of  the  first 
settlers  around  the  College,  special  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
individuals  by  the  General  Court.  Many  of  these  grants  fell 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  what  was  afterwards  Newton,  and 
therefore  belong  to  the  records  of  its  history.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  General  Court : 

1632. 

November "Mr.  Phillips  hath  thirty  acres  land  granted  him  on  the  south 

side  Charles  River,  beginning  at  a  creek  a  little  higher  than  the  first  Pines, 
and  so  upwards  towards  the  Wear."  This  was  claimed  by  Watertown ;  "  but 
in  1G34  the  Court  ordered  that  the  meadow  (marsh)  on  this  side  the  Water- 
town  wear,  about  thirty  acres,  shall  belong  to  Newtown." 

1034. 
April  1.  — "  There  is  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and  a  great  pond  (Wiswall's 
Pond)  granted  to  John  Haynes,  Esq. ;  five  hundred  acres  to  Thomas  Dudley, 

Esq. ;  acres  to  Samuel  Dudley,  and  two  hundred  acres  to  Daniel 

Dennison,— all  lying  and  being  above  the  Falls  on  the  east  side  of  Charles 
Elver,  to  enjoy,  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever;  and  five  hundred  acres  to 
Simon  Bradstreet,  northwest  of  the  land  of  John  Haynes,  Esq. ;  he  shall 
take  no  part  of  it  within  a  mile  of  Watertown  wear,  in  case  the  bounds  of 
Watertown  shall  extend  so  far  on  that  side  the  river."  In  1643,  "  Bradstreet 
had  liberty  to  take  his  five  hundred  acres  in  any  other  place,  not  yet  granted 
to  another." 

1641. 
June.— Mr.  Mayhew  shall  enjoy  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  on 
the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  by  Watertown  wear. 

1643. 
Mr.  Mayhew  is  granted  three  hundred  acres  land  in  regard  to  his  charge 
about  the  bridge  by  Watertown  mill,  and  the  bridge  to  belong  to  the  country. 

104 
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1G34. 
The  Court  ordered  that  the  constable  and  four  men,  of  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  every  town,  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  with  the  advice  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  assistants,  shall  make  survey  of  the  houses  and  lands  improved, 
or  enclosed,  as  granted  by  special  order  of  the  Court,  of  every  free  inhabi- 
tant there,  and  shall  enter  the  same  in  a  book,  with  their  bounds  and  quantity 
by  the  nearest  estimation,  and  shall  deliver  a  transcript  thereof  into  Court 
witliin  six  months  next  ensuing;  and  the  same,  so  entered  and  recorded,  shall 
be  sufficient  assurance  to  every  such  free  inhabitant,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of 
such  estates  of  inheritance,  and  also,  the  same  course  to  be  had  respecting 
town  lots.  And  every  sale  or  grant  of  such  house  or  lots  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  entered  in  said  book  by  said  constable  and  four  inhabitants,  or  their 
successors. 

The  lavish  grants  of  land  to  these  early  settlers  by  the  General 
Court  set  the  former  days  in  striking  contrast  with  modern  times. 
An  acre  of  ground  then  was  held  no  more  valuable-  than  a  few 
square  yards  now.  But  the  discrepancy  in  the  worth  of  lands,  at 
the  two  contrasted  periods,  is  no  gi-eater  than  the  difference  in  the 
circumstances,  the  number,  the  wealth  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
people.  Once  they  were  few ;  now  they  are  many.  Then  their 
path  led  through  hardship,  and  self-denial,  and  comparative  pov- 
erty ;  now,  luxury  of  every  kind  abounds.  Then  their  wants  were 
natural ;  now,  artificial.  The  riches  they  coveted  most  of  all  was 
the  broad  acres  of  mother  earth.  As  gold  and  silver  is,  at  pres- 
ent, so  much  "  condensed  world,"  and  represents  to  us  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  enjoyment,  so  the  lands  which  they  cultivated 
represented  to  them  all  which  the  human  heart  craves.  And  the 
government,  whose  strength  and  dignity,  whose  stability  'and  suc- 
cess depended  on  an  industrious,  enterprising  and  contented  popu- 
lation, had  an  interest  in  stimulating  industry  and  enterprise,  in 
rewarding  labor,  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  land  subdued  by 
toil,  and  capable  of  yielding  a  profitable  return  to  the  farmer,  and 
thus  an  added  value  to  the  real  property  of  the  State.  These 
grants  were  not  designed  to  build  up  great  landed  properties,  as  in 
England,  and  to  create  an  aristocracy ;  but  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  distribute  the 
soU  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  in  the  least  possible  time  to  yield 
the  largest  possible  returns. 

CONVEYANCES    OF   ESTATES. 

The  successive  ownership  of  portions  of  real  estate  has  a  lively 
interest  for  the  antiquarian,  beyond  its  mere  legal  importance. 
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Territory,  accurately  mapped  out,  and  presented  to  the  eye  with 
the  early  names  known  within  it  and  on  its  borders,  seems  to  be 
peopled  with  living  men,  aud  we  almost  consciously  mingle  with 
them  in  their  surroundings  and  in  their  daily  pursuits.  The  early 
historj'-,  both  of  property  and  men,  receives  valuable  illustration 
from  such  descriptions  of  real  estate  and  the  transfer  of  titles. 
We  find  materials  for  this  class  of  illustrations,  in  addition  to  what 
has  gone  before,  in  the  Eecords  of  the  Proprietors  of  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  Deeds  registered  in  the  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Counties. 

FROM  THE   EECOEDS    OF   THE   PROPRIETOKS    OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

1639. 

John  Jackson  bought  of  Miles  Itos  one  dwelling-house  with  eighteen  acres 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River  in  Cambridge  bounds;  bounded 
southeast  on  Samuel  Holly;  northeast  upon  the  river;  southwest,  being  the 
upper  end  of  it,  joining  the  Common,  and  set  out  by  stakes ;  northwest  with 
a  brook  [creek],  and  he  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  it. 

Samuel  Holly,  one  dwelling-house  with  eighteen  acres  of  land,  southeast 
on  Randolph  Bush ;  northeast  on  the  river ;  northwest  on  John  Jackson,  anc^ 
southwest  on  the  Common. 

Randolph  Bush,  one  dwelling-house  and  eighteen  acres  of  land,  westerly 
on  Samuel  Holly;  east  on  William  Redsen;  Common  lands,  south;  the 
river,  Edward  Howe  and  Abraham  Child,  north. 

1640. 
Joseph    Cooke  was   granted  four   hundred   and  fifty  acres  land  beyond 
Cheesecake  brook ;  Charles  River,  north ;  Common  lands,  south ;  and  Her- 
bert Pelham,  Esq.,  west ;  and  four  hundred  acres  to  Samuel  Shepard,  beyond 
the  land  granted  to  Joseph  Cooke,  bounding  east  on  Cooke. 

1641. 
Thomas  Parish  was  granted  one  hundred  acres  land  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
great  plain  towards  Mr.  Haynes'  farm,  between  two  brooks,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  Chestnut  HUl,  with  a  swamp  on  the  southeast.  [Both  these  brooks 
cross  Centre  Street,  one  a  little  south  of  the  First  Parish  church,  and  the 
other  a  little  north  of  the  old  burying  ground.  Thomas  Parish  sold  this  land 
by  his  attorney  Danforth  to  James  and  Thomas  Prentice  1657.] 

10*42. 

William  Kcdsen,  one  dwelling-house  and  four  acres  land,  west  by  Ran- 
dolph Bush;  south  and  east  by  the  Common. 

1647. 
.    Samuel  and  Jonathan  Hyde  bought  forty  acres  land,  bounded  by  Richard 
Park  north ;  late  Mayhew's  farm  west ;  Dedham  highway  southeast ;  and  Com- 
mon lands  southwest. 
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Thomas  Danforth  sold  to  John  Jackson  twenty  acres  land,  highway  to  Rox- 
bury  north ;  William  Clemens  west ;  Thomas  Danforth  southwest ;  common 
lands  southeast. 

1650. 

The  Common  lands  recoTcred  of  Dedham,  not  formerly  granted  or  disposed 
of,  are  sold  to  Edward  Jackson,  Edward  Goffe,  John  Jackson  and  Thomas 
Danforth,  for  £20,  according  to  agreement  by  the  town,  25,  10,  1650. 

1661. 
The  town  do  agree  and  consent  that  all  the  Common  lands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  east  side  of  Dodham  path,  shall  be  divided  into 
propriety  to  the  several  inhabitants  that  have  an  interest  therein. 

1664. 
The  town  of  Cambridge  formerly  gave  to  Thomas  Shepard,  the  late  pastor, 
three  hundred  acres  land  beyond  Watertown  mill,  adjoining  that  which  was 
Mayhew's ;  also  two  hundred  acres  more,  near  Samuel  Shepard's  farm. 
[These  five  hundred  acres  were  probably  granted  to  Shepard  at  his  settle- 
ment in  1636.  He  died  in  1649,  about  which  time  they  doubtless  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  Park;  the  conveyance,  however,  is  not  upon  record. 
They  are  no  doubt  part  of  the  same  lands  bequeathed  by*  his  will  in  1665  to 
his  son  Thomas  Park,  and  were  divided  among  the  children  of  Thomas  in 
1693-4.] 

FKOM  SUFFOLK  DEEDS. 
1638. 
Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  merchant  [formerly  Medford],  grants 
unto  Simon  Bradstreet,  of  Ipswich,  in  consideration  of  six  cows,  all  that  his 
farm,  containing  by  estimation  five  hundred  acres,  lying  in  Cambridge,  with 
all  the  buildings  thereto  belonging ;  and  this  was  by  indenture,  dated  29th 
September,  1638. 

September  18,  1643. 

Thomas  Carter,  of  Woburn,  pastor,  granted  unto  Edward  Jackson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, naylor,  his  meadow  [marsh]  at  the  Pines,  which  he  bought  of  Rob- 
ert Eeake,  which  lyeth  in  Cambridge  between  the  Pines  and  a.  certain  piece 
of  meadow  now  in  the  hands  of  Emery  Norcross,  about  six  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  the  greater  part  abutting  on  Charles  River,  and  some  smallest  of  it 
on  Mr.  Philips'  land,  in  consideration  of  £15. 

7.  8.  1643. 
Samuel  Holly,  of  Cambridge,  grants  untd  Edward  Jackson,  of  the  same 
town,  six  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  way  that  leads  to  Rox- 
bury,  and  joins  oast  to  the  land  now  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  Jackson ;  it  is 
forty  rods  long  from  the  highway  towards  the  Common,  and  twenty-four  rods 
broad;  in  consideration  of  £5  in  hand  paid  by  said  Jackson. 

1646. 
Simon  Bradstreet,  of  Andover,  gent.,  granted  unto  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
of  Cambridge,  naylor,  in  consideration  of  £140  already  paid,  his  farm  of  five 
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hundred  acres,  which  was  lately  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  adjoining 
the  Wear  lands,  bounded  with  pastor  Shepard  north ;  Elder  Charapney  west 
[east]  ;  and  the  Common  south  and  east,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
yea,  appurtenances ;  and  this  was  by  an  absolute  deed,  with  warranty  and 
bond  of  £2,  to  secure  it  from  any  claim,  either  himself  or  Thomas  Mayhew. 
This  deed  was  acknowledged  by  Bradstreet  before  Governor  Winthrop. 

30.  6.  1658. 
Thomas  Brattle  and  others  convoyed  to  Thomas  Hammond  and  Vincent 
Druce,  of  Cambridge,  six  hundred  acres  at  Muddy  River,  called  the  "Roy- 
ton  Farm,"  surveyed  by  John  Oliver,  bounded  north  partly  on  Roxbury  line, 
and  south  partly  on  the  Cambridge  line ;  consideration,  jElOO. 

FROM   MIDDLESEX   DEEDS. 

6.  6.   1650. 
Nicholas  Hodgsden  and  wife  Elizabeth,  of  Boston  [Brookline],  to  John 
Parker,  for  £8  Gs.  Sd.,  one  third  of  all  the  land  he  bought  of  Robert  Bradish. 

1650. 

Nicholas  Hodgsden  to  Thomas  Hammond  and  Vincent  Druce,  both  of 
Hingham,  joint  purchasers  of  sixty-seven  acres  of  land  on  Cambridge  Hill ; 
also,  twenty-nine  acres  more,  adjoining  John  Parker's  land,  north-northwest 
and  northeast. 

April  6,  1652. 

Administrators  of  Dea.  N.athaniel  Sparhawk  to  Samuel  and  Jonathan  Hyde, 
two  hundred  acres  land,  part  of  which  is  bounded  with  Roxbury  highway 
north ;  Richard  Champney  southeast ;  Stephen  Day  west ;  and  twenty  acres 
more,  part  of  which  is  lying  within  the  Indian  fence. 

14.  9.  1656. 
Esther  Sparhawk,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  to  Thomas  Hammond, 
for  £40,  three  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge to  her  father,  now  in  possession  of  said  Hammond ;  John  Ward  and 
Thomas  Prentice  north ;  land  of  Robert  Bradish  south  and  west. 

1656. 

Thomas  Woolson,  of  Cambridge,  to  Jonath.an  Hyde,  eighty  acres  of  land 
being  one  eighth  of  the  land  recovered  from  Dedham  bounded  with  Thomas 
Wiswall's  farm  south.  [The  same  land  that  Cambridge  sold  to  Edward  Goffe 
and  Goffe  to  Woolson.] 

March,  1657. 

Thomas  Danforth,  attorney  to  Thomas  Parish,  of  Naylond  County,  Suffolk 
England,  to  James  and  Thomas  Prentice,  jr.,  one  hundred  acres  land  for  £61,' 
being  all  that  farm  whereon  James  Prentice  now  dwells ;  northwest  by  Ded- 
ham highway  [Centre  Street]  ;  southwest  by  land  of  William  Clemens ;  and 
northeast  by  land  of  John  Jackson. 
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January,  1658. 
RichardParker  and  wife  Ann,  of  Boston,  to  John  Kenrick,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  which  he  formerly  purchased  of  Thomas  Mayhew ; 
Charles  River  west ;  the  Haynes  farm  north ;  John  Jackson  and  others  east, 
with  farm,  house  and  barn  thereon,  for  £200. 

December,  1638. 
Joseph  Cooke,  of  Cambridge,  to  John  Fuller,  for  £160,  seren  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  land,  north  and  west  by  Charles  River,  the  winding  part  of  the 
river  west ;  east  by  Thomas  Park,  and  south  by  Samuel  Shepard's  farm,  being 
a  straight  line  between. 

1661. 
Edward  Jackson  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Ward,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  all 
that  tract  of  land  where  they  have  entered  and  built  their  house,  being  forty- 
five  acres  [which  he  bought  of  Elder  Frost],  bounded  by  the  highway  to 
Hammond's  south ;  Captain  Prentice  west ;  John  Jackson  east ;  and  highway 
north.     [This  deed  was  not  acknowledged  until  fourteen  years  after  its  date.] 

1663. 
Elder  Frost,  of  Cambridge,  to  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  eighty-five  acres ; 
John  Ward  east,  Samuel  Hyde  north ;  William  Clemens,  James  and  Thomas 
Prentice,  jr.,  west;  Common  lands  south. 

1669. 
William  Clemens,  jr.,   to  Daniel  Bacon,  of  Bridgewater,  tailor,  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  he  lately  purchased  of  Richard  Dummer,  of  Boston;  high- 
way from  Watertown  to  Roxbury  south;  land  of  said  Clemens  east;  and 
Charles  River  northeast,  for  £60. 

1672. 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  Boston,  to  Gregory  Cooke,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  land,  partly  in  Cambridge  [Newton]  and  partly  in  Watertown,  with 
house  and  barn  thereon,  for  £145 ;  highway  east ;  Edward  Jackson  and  Daniel 
Bacon  south ;  Charles  River  north ;  Thomas  Park  west. 

1673. 
Thomas  Hammond  to  Thomas  Greenwood,  seven  acres  land  adjoining 
Captain  Prentice  and  John  Ward.  Greenwood  also  bought  Isaac  Parker's 
homestead  in  1686,  house,  barn  and  twenty-four  acres ;  east  by  Thomas  Ham- 
mond ;  south  by  Nathamel  Hammond ;  west  by  Jonathan  Hammond ;  and  north 
by  John  Druce.    He  also  bought  about  forty  acres  of  others. 

1675. 
Thomas  Danforth  to  James  Trowbridge,  the  now  mansion  place  of  said 
Trowbridge,  with  house,  barn,  out-houses  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land ; 
bounded  with  the  narrow  lane  north ;  Samuel  Hyde  and  highway  west ;  high- 
way south;  and  land  of  said  Danforth  east;  the  dividing  line  being  straight 
through  the  swamp. 
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1678. 
Samuel  Hyde,  deacon,  to  his  son-in-law,  Humphrey  Osland,  shoemaker,  a 
piece  of  land  upon  which  said  Osland  has  erected  a  house ;  bounded  with 
highway  east;  his  own  land  north;  and  by  John  Crane  west  and  south. 

1681. 

Richard  Robbins,  of  Cambridge,  to  John  Woodward,  wearer,  and  his  wife, 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  said  Robbins ;  north  by  a  way  leading  to  the  Lower 

Falls ;  south  by  Charles  River ;  east  by  land  of  Esquire  Pelham ;  and  west 

by  Thomas  Crosswell. 

1689. 

Agreement  between  the  proprietors  of  great  Ball  Pate  meadow,  to  main- 
tain the  same  and  keep  open  the  ditch  through  the  meadow,  every  one  doing 
his  part  according  to  his  proportion  of  the  meadow ;  and  also  to  fence  said 
meadow  against  swine  and  great  cattle.  Thomas  Prentice,  senior,  seventy 
rods  on  the  south  side  of  the  meadow,  by  his  son's  house,  which  is  twenty 
rods  more  than  his  proportion  because  he  has  a  greater  advantage  in  flowing 
than  the  others ;  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  twenty-flve  rods ;  Jonathan  Hyde, 
jr.,  twenty-five  rods;  John  Hyde,  twenty-five  rods;  William  Hyde,  twenty- 
flve  rods ;  Thomas  Sadgrove,  twenty-five  rods ;  Erossman  Drew,  twenty-five 
rods. 

Signed  by  the  above  named  parties. 

Witness :  Thomas  Greenwood,  • 

Thomas  Chambeelain.     , 

1698. 

Eleazer  Hyde  to  his  brother  Daniel  Hyde  twenty  acres  land ;  east  by  Jona- 
than Hyde ;  south  by  the  pond  called  Haynes'  pond ;  west  by  Daniel  Hyde; 
and  north  by  Ichabod  Hyde.     [All  sons  of  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior.] 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  and  wife  Mary  to  his  son  William  Hyde,  forty 
acres  of  upland  and  five  of  meadow ;  southwest  by  Thomas  Danforth ;  north 
by  Ichabod  Hyde ;  and  east  by  his  own  laud.    Also,  ten  acres  more  in  1700. 

Also,  to  his  son  Daniel  Hyde,  thirty-five  acres  where  he  hath  entered  and 
built  his  now  dwelling-house ;  north  by  Captain  Prentice ;  west  by  William 
Hyde ;  south  by  Samuel  Hyde ;  and  east  by  Ichabod  Hyde.  Also,  ten  acres 
more,  adjoining  Samuel  and  William. 

Also,  to  his  son  Ichabod  Hyde  forty-two  acres,  where  he  has  erected  his 
now  dwelling-house ;  north  by  Captain  Prentice ;  west  by  Daniel  Hyde ;  south 
by  Eleazer  Hyde.  Also,  twenty-four  acres  more,  north  by  the  highway. 
Also,  ten  acres  more. 

Eleazer  Hyde,  weaver,  to  his  brother  Daniel  Hyde,  twenty  acres ;  east  by 
Jonathan,  senior ;  south  by  the  pond  called  Haynes'  pond ;  west  by  Daniel 
Hyde ;  and  north  by  Ichabod  Hyde. 

February,  1702. 
Jonathan  Hyde,  senior.  Sergeant,  gives  and  bequeaths  to  John  Kenriek, 
Nathan  Healy  and  William  Ward,  Selectmen  of  Newton,  half  an  acre  of 
land,  bounded  northeast  by  the  liighwaj  to  Dedham ;  northwest  by  his  own 
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land ;  being  ten  rods  on  the  highway,  and  eight  rods  wide  southwest,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  school  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town ;  to  be  em- 
ployed and  improved  by  said  Kenrick,  Healy  and  Ward,  or  any  two  of  them, 
and  such  as  shall  be  chosen  after  them  to  succeed  in  said  trust  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  families  at  said  south  end  of  the  town,  for  whom  said 
school  is  now  principally  accommodated  to  the  ends  aforesaid. 

Witness :  Johk  Woodwaed,  Jonathan  Hyde. 

Hannah  Woodwaed, 

James  Hyde. 

1703. 

Jonathan,  senior,  to  his  son  Samuel  Hyde  [jr.]  forty-five  acres  of  land 
that  his  dwelling-house  now  standeth  upon ;  south,  partly  by  the  great  pond 
called  Wiswall's  pond,  and  partly  by  the  Haynes'  farm,  with  a  way  one  rod 
wide  on  the  south  side  to  come  from  his  house  to  the  great  road,  on  condition 
not  to  sell  it  to  strangers  except  through  want  or  necessity ;  but  to  one  of 
Jonathan  Hyde,  senior's,  heirs,  by  the  name  of  Hyde.  In  an  agreement 
between  his  father  Jonathan  and  brother  Eleazer,  May,  1703,  Samuel  binds 
himself  that  the  rod-wide  way  shall  be  free  to  bring  hemp  or  flax  to  the  pond 
and  sheep  to  washing,  or  such  like  necessary  occasions  to  come  to  the  pond 
through  his  land,  from  the  pond  to  the  north  end  of  the  stone  wall,  and  so 
along  upon  the  land  that  his  honored  father  Jonathan  Hyde  left  him  with  the 
one-rod-wide  way  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Wiswall  and  said  Jonathan 
Hyde  to  the  great  road.  This  agreement  was  signed  by  Jonathan  Hyde, 
senior,  and  wife  Mary ;  Eleazer  Hyde  and  wife  Hannah,  and  Samuel  Hyde. 
Witnessed  by  Samuel  Hyde  and  Thomas  Wiswall.  Acknowledged  before 
Jonas  Bond,  May  28,  1703. 

Jonathan  and  Eleazer  Hyde  to  their  brother  Samuel  Hyde,  of  Newton,  a 
tract  of  land  bought  of  Thomas  Wiswall ;  east  partly  on  land  of  Jonathan 
Hyde,  senior,  and  partly  on  land  of  said  Samuel ;  south  by  the  great  pond 
called  Noah  Wiswall's  Pond  and  the  Haynes'  farm;  west  on  land  of  William 
Wilcox ;  north  on  land  of  William  Hyde,  Daniel  Hyde,  Ichabod  Hyde,  and  the 
northeast  corner  by  a  walnut  tree  by  the  drain.  [Tliis  was  an  excavation  to 
obtain  water  from  Wiswall's  Pond,  to  increase  the  power  of  Smelt  Brook. 
It  passed  through  the  low  ground  west  of  the  hoiise  of  Joshua  Loring,Esq., 
on  Beacon  and  Crescent  Streets.] 

Thomas  Wiswall  to  Samuel  Hyde  three-quarters  of  an  acre  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  great  pond ;  south  by  the  pond ;  west  by  said  Hyde ;  north 
by  Jonathan  Hyde ;  and  southeast  by  the  stone  wall  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  drain  that  runneth  out  of  the  said  pond  [see  the  preceding  item].  [Hyde 
bought  this  for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  brothers  to  go  to  the  pond.] 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  to  his  sou  John  Hyde,  forty-six  acres ;  southeast 
by  Jonathan  Hyde,  jr.;  northwest  by  Nehemiah  Hobart;  and  northeast  by 
Boston  [Brookline]  line.    Also,  ten  acres  adjoining. 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  to  his  son  Joseph  Hyde,  forty-five  acres  where  he 
has  erected  his  now  dwelling-house ;  south  by  Henry  Seger ;  east  by  Eleazer 
Hyde ;  and  west  by  the  way  between  the  division  of  lots. 
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Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  grants  to  his  children  a  cartway  through  his  lot, 
from  his  east  gate  by  Dedham  highway  to  his  west  gate  behind  his  barn, —  a 
way  .with  gates  forever. 

1705. 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  to  his  son,  Jonathan  Hyde,  jr.,  fifty  acres ;  west  by 
John  Hyde;  south  by  Benjamin  Wilson;  east  by  Payne's  land.  Also, 
another  tract  in  1709. 

November,  1705. 

Samuel  Hyde,  2d,  of  Newton,  to  Daniel  Hyde,  ten  acres  for  £10 ;  Haynes' 
farm  west  and  land  of Wilout ;  northeast  by  his  other  land. 

Witnesses,  Archibald  Magot,  Signed,  Samuel  Hyde, 

Jonathan  Hyde,  Hannah  Hyde. 

Jacob  Hyde. 

1710. 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  to  his  son  Jacob  Hyde,  all  his  now  dwelling-house, 
barn,  out^houses  and  fifty-six  acres  land ;  north  by  Thomas  Prentice ;  west 
by  heirs  of  Ichabod  Hyde ;  from  the  brook  to  Thomas  Prentice's  land ;  north 
and  northeast  by  daughter  Osland ;  east  by  the  highway. 

Also,  to  his  daughter  Anna  thirty  acres ;  east  by  Dedham  road ;  west  by 
Hannah  Hyde,  ■widow  of  Ichabod ;  north  by  Jacob  Hyde. 

Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  to  his  son-in-law  John  Osland  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
sixteen  acres  woodland  (called  Eagland) ;  west  by  John  Spring  and  John 
Prentice.     Also,  twelve  acres  east  by  highway. 

1712. 

Mary  Eliot,  widow  of  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut  (brother 
of  Rev.  John,  of  Cambridge  Village),  gives  to  her  son,  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of 
Connecticut,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Newton,  being  part  of  Governor 
Haynes'  farm ;  east  by  land  of  John  and  Eleazer  Ward ;  west  by  John 
Hobart ;  north  by  William  Tucker  and  Samuel  Hyde ;  and  south  by  Joseph 
Parker  and  Jonathan  Ward. 

1713. 

Edward  Jackson,  of  London,  England,  mariner,  son  of  Jonathan  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  deceased,  and  grandson  of  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  sells  to 
Nathaniel  Healy,  for  £10,  the  ten  acres  given  him  by  his  grandfather  Jack- 
son's will. 

1715. 

Jared  Eliot  and  wife  Hannah,  of  Killingly,  Connecticut,  to  John  Ham- 
mond, three  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land,  in  four  parcels,  for  £6,000. 
[Part  of  Governor  Haynes'  farm.] 

Eleazer  Williams  and  wife  Mary  [Hobart],  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  and 
Abigail  and  Sarah  Hobart,  of  Newton,  to  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  homestead 
of  their  honored  father,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
the  buildings  thereon,  for  £860,  in  Province  bills  of  credit;  east  by  John 
Eliot,  Esq.,  Thomas  Train  and  the  county  road;  northerly  by  Thomas  Train 
Edward,  Jonathan  and  Joseph  Jackson;  south  by  John  Eliot.  Esq.,  and  John 
Spring. 
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May,  1716. 
Nathaniel  Parker  to  the  Selectmen  of  Newton,  two  hundred  and  sixty  rods 
land  for  £15,  beginning  at  a  chestnut  tree  in  the  fence  on  the  Dedham  road, 
near  Jonathan  Woodward's  house,  thence  sixteen  and  a  half  rods  on  the  road 
to  a  stake  and  stones  in  the  fence  of  said  highway ;  then  turning  east  and 
running  north,  sixteen  rods,  to  a  stake,  and  then  east,  running  to  a  stake  in 
the  fence  of  the  aforesaid  highway,  sixteen  rods,  to  said  chestnut  tree. 

Nathaniel  Pabkeb. 

The  third  meeting-house  was  built  on  this  land. 

1717. 
Abraham  Jackson  to  his  son  Captain  John  Jackson,  a  deed  of  gift,  several 
parcels  of  land,  some  partly  in  Newton  and  partly  in  Cambridge,  with  dwell- 
ing-house and  barn  and  thirty  acres  adjoining;  west  by  townway;  south  by 
Indian  lane.  Also,  twenty  acres  at  Chestnut  Hill  (except  four  a.cres  to  Isaac 
Beach  and  the  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  now  standeth,  so  long  as  the 
town  shall  see  cause  to  improve  it  for  the  use  they  now  do).  Also,  twelve 
acres  pasture  land  in  Cambridge,  east  on  Joseph  Champney  and  Ebenezer 

Stratton. 

1721. 

John  Ward  to  his  son-in-law  William  Trowbridge,  deed  of  gift,  the  west 
end  of  his  dwelling-house,  where  said  Trowbridge  now  dwelleth,  and  thirteen 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  and  one  quarter  part  of  the  grist-mill  and  stream. 

1722. 
Isaac  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  to  his  brother  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Newton, 
one  quarter  part  of  the  corn  mill  in  Newton,  which  was  his  honored  father's. 

1726. 

Samuel  Miller  gives  to  the  town  of  Newton  four  rods  of  land  for  the  west 

school-house,  near  his  dwelling-house,  on  the  proprietors'  way,  so  long  as 

the  school-house  shall  be  continued  there,  for  the  use  of  schooling  and  for 

no  other  use. 

1733. 

Jonathan  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  executor  of  the  estate  of  John  Eliot,  Esq.,  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  Mary,  his  widow,  petitioned  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  to  sell  the  place  in  Newton  given  him  by  his  father's  will,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  carry  his  son  John  (then  seventeen  years 
old)  through  college  at  New  Haven. 

(The  place  was  sold  to  Henry  Gibbs,  Esq.,  for  £415 ;  bounding  east  by  the 
Dedham  road;  south  by  John  Spring;  west  and  north  by  Rev.  John  Cotton.) 

1735. 
Captain  Joseph  Fuller,  gent.,  to  my  successor.  Captain  Ephraim  Williams, 
and  the  military  company  now  under  his  command,  for  love,  good  will  and 
affection,  freely  and  absolutely  give  and  grant  unto  said  Captain  Williams  and 
his  successors,  and  to  said  military  foot  company  forever,  for  their  benefit 
and  use,  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Newton,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
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rods,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  town  ways,  as  may  appear  by  a  plan  drawn 
upon  this  deed. 

Witness  John  Cotton  and  John  Spring  and  acknowledged  before  John 
Greenwood. 

1736. 

Ephraim  Fenno,  cordwainer,  from  Boston,  purchased  thirty-three  acres 
land  in  Newton  for  £750 ;  east  by  Dedham  road,  with  a  way  of  one  rod  wide ; 
south  by  the  drain  and  Jonathan  Murdock,  always  excepting  the  lauds  sold  to 
the  town  where  the  meeting-house  now  stands  and  the  way  to  it,  as  it  was 
staked  out.  [This  place  was,  later,  the  estate  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Grafton, 
then  of  Michael  Tombs,  Esq.,  and  then  of  the  late  George  C.  Eand,  Esq.] 

1742. 

William  Clark  to  Norman  Clark  all  his  rights  in  the  pond,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  acres  land  [part  of  Gov.  Haynes'  farm]  ;  south  and  west  on 
land  of  Jared  Eliot  and  Francis  Blanden. 

"  Elder  Wiswall,  John  Spring,  Joseph  Bartlett  and  Captain  Isaac 
WilUams  and  others,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  neglected  to  record  the 
deeds  of  their  farms,  nor  is  there  anything  upon  record  to  show 
how  Richard  Park,  senior,  came  by  the  six  hundred  acres  abutting 
northerly  upon  Charles  Eiver,  which  he  willed  to  his  only  son 
Thomas  ;  nor  any  record  of  the  homestead  of  Eev.  John  Eliot,  jr. 
He  probably  never  had  any  deed  of  his  twenty  acres  adjoining 
John  Spring  ;  it  evidently  belonged  to  the  southerly  corner  of  the 
Mayhew  farm,  and  doubtless  was  given  to  him  by  Edward  Jackson, 
senior,  who  also  gave  pastor  Hobart  twenty-five  acres  adjoining 
Eliot,  in  1681." 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  THE  EAELT  TOWN   OF  NEWTON  WAS   DIVHiED   AMONG 
THE   INHABITANTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  early  divi- 
sions of  the  town  of  Newton,  as  they  were  determined  by  the  first 
settlers.  In  the  remote  periods,  some  owned  more,  some  less. 
And  the  large  estates  very  early  began  to  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  ones,  partly  by  the  sale  of  lands,  partly  by  gifts  and 
bequests,  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  fathers,  dying,  distributed 
their  real  estate  among  their  children.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  our  plan  to  give  the  history  of  the  ownership  of 
every  piece  of  land  in  Newton ;  nor  can  it  be  done,  with  an 
assurance  of  any  more  than  approximate  accuracy.  Such  minute 
information  belongs  to  another  department.  Some  general  notices, 
however,  may  be  attempted,  which  wUl  be  of  interest  to  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants.  A  survej'  of  the  map  of  1700  furnishes  a  good 
view  of  the  division  of  the  territory  of  Newton  among  the  early 
proprietors,  and  of  the  relative  location  of  their  estates.  But  a 
statement  of  the  same  in  brief  detail  will  be  appropriate. 

East  of  the  line  of  Newton,  in  the  territory  which  was  after- 
wards Brighton,  and  commencing  near  the  station  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Kailroad  known  recently  as  Faneuil,  lay,  in  succes- 
sive order,  the   estates  of  Wilham   Eadson    (Eedsen),   Reynold 
(Randolph)    Bush,    Samuel  HoUey,   John  Jackson  and  William 
Clement,  all  of  the  date  of  1639, —  the  latter's  estate  ha\-ing  io^ 
its  westerlj'  boundary  the  extreme  northeastern  line  of  Newton. 
and  of  that  part  of  Watertown  (Wier)  which  lies  on  the  south  sidf 
of  Charles  River.     Thi'ee  of  these  estates  were,  at  a  later  period 
absorbed  into  the  estate  of  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  adjoining  tht 
last  of  them,  and  formed  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  origina 
Cambridge  Village  or  Newton. 
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The  southwesterly  part  of  Edward  Jackson's  estate  passed  to 
Rogers  (1646)  and  Angier  (1730) .  Southwest  of  Edward  Jackson 
was  Samuel  Hastings  and  Hon.  Ebenezer  Stone  (1686)  ;  succes- 
sors, John  Jackson  (1700),  Philip  Norcross  (1720),*  Captain 
Joseph  Fuller  (1760)  ;  then  John  Jackson  (1647),  twenty  acres, 
Captain  John  Jackson  (1708)  and  Richard  Parke  (1647). 

"West  of  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  and  south  of  the  boundary 
line  of  Watertown  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River  ( Wier  lands) , 
was  Gregory  Cook  (1672),  a  hundred  and  twelve  acres,  on  the 
west  side  of  Centre  Street.  The  northern  part  of  this  estate 
acquired  the  names  of  Abraham  Williams  (1662),  Daniel  Bacon 
(1668),  Stephen  Cook  (1679),  and  just  across  the  line,  in  "Water- 
town,  Daniel  Cook  (1722). 

Richard  Dana  (married  Mary  Trowbridge)  lived  in  Newton  in 
1763.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary.  His  house  was  at 
the  foot  of  Indian  Lane,  Brighton.  His  grandfather  was  Richard, 
of  Cambridge,  now  Brighton,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  of  that 
name  in  the  country.  Of  this  family  came  Nathan  Dana,  who 
afterwards  became  a  Baptist  minister,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newton. 

Southwest  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Stone  and  John  Jackson,  was 
Samuel  Hyde  (1640),  one  hundred  acres,  on  both  sides  of  Centre 
Street,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  side.  Successor,  Samuel  Hyde,  jr. 
On  the  southerly  end  of  this  estate,  Job  Hyde  (1664).  "West  of 
Samuel  Hyde,  across  Centre  Street,  and  originally  part  of  his 
estate,  Humphrey  Osland  (1668)  and  John  Osland  (1700). 

"William  Baldwin  lived  on  land  afterwards  owned  by  J.  "Wiley 
Edmands,  Esq.,  nearly  opposite  the  cottage  which  stands  north  of 
the  late  Gardner  Colby's  mansion.  He  had  a  son,  Enoch,  who 
resided  in  the  old  garrison  house  which  stood  on  land  formerly  of 
Israel  Lombard,  later  of  E.  C.  Converse,  Esq.  Enoch's  son  Enoch 
was  President  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers'  Bank,  and  his  son 
Aaron,  of  the  "Washington  Bank,  Boston. 

South  of  Gregory  Cook  was  the  Thomas  Mayhew  farm,  con- 
veyed to  Simon  Bradstreet  in  1638,  and  by  him  to  Edward  Jackson, 
senior,  in  1646,  five  hundred  acres.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  Cen- 
tre Street,  embraced,  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  sides  of 
"Washington  Street,  extending  westwardly  from  Newton  Corner, 

•  Philip  Norcross  occupied  the  spot  where  the  Eliot  church  now  stands.    He  was  the 
sou  of  Nathaniel,  of  Watertown.    He  had  seven  sous  and  four  daughters. 
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and  in  the  progress  of  time  formed  pait  or  the  whole  of  the  estates  of 
several  early  proprietors,  as  Isaac  Jackson  (1729),  Isaac  Jack- 
son, p.  (1758);  Sebas  Jackson  (1G71), —  successors,  James 
Jackson  (1719) ,  Timothy  Jackson  (1750) ,  Timothy  Jackson,  Esq. 
(1782),  Hon.  William  Jackson, —  on  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
farm;  Edward  Jackson  (1695), —  successor,  Michael  Jackson; 
Colonel  Michael  Jackson,  Michael  Jackson,  jr.,  farther  west ;  Sebas 
Jackson  (1733),  Phineas  Jackson  (1798),  on  the  south  side  of 
Washington  Street ;  on  the  west  side  of  Centre  Street,  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  jr.  (1664),  Eev.  Nehemiah  Hobart  (1679), —  successors. 
Rev.  John  Cotton  (1714),  Charles  Pelham;  Abraham  Jackson, 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  tract,  on  a  road  afterwards  discontinued. 
This  farm,  to  the  south,  extended  over  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas 
Edmands,  Esq. ,  and  to  the  southwest  included  the  estate  of  Cap- 
tain Joseph  FuUer  (1680) , —  successors.  Lieutenant  Joseph  Fuller 
(1719),  Judge  Abraham  FuUer  (1758),  General  Wilham  Hull 
(1781),  Governor  William  Claflin.  The  Mayhew  farm,  therefore, 
covered  much  of  the  territory  of  NewtonviUe. 

Southwest  of  Abraham  Fuller  was  Jonathan  Fiske, —  successor, 
Jonathan  Cooke,  and  on  the  wooded  highlands  farther  west,  Samuel 
Cook, —  successors,  Stephen  Cook,  J.  BuUough. 

West  of  Gregory  Cook  and  the  Mayhew  farm  was  the  land  of 
Richard  Park  (1650),  six  hundred  acres.  This  estate  extended 
southwest  from  Charles  River  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Newton 
Cemetery.  In  this  strip  of  territory,  are  the  names,  beginning 
at  the  north,  near  the  river,  of  Thomas  Park  (1653),  son  of 
Richard  Park  (1690)  ;  Joseph  Adams  (1740),  Deacon  Joseph 
Adams  (1775)  ;  farther  south,  Thomas  Beals  ;  Deacon  Joseph  Ward 
(1733),  Deacon  Enoch  Ward  (1784)  ;  south  of  these  names, 
Edward  Park  (1695), —  successors,  Edward  Park  (1730),  Dr. 
Edward  Durant  (1762),  on  a  road  intermediate  between  Washing- 
ton Street  and  Homer  Street,  called  the  Natick  road,  afterwards 
discontinued.  To  the  southwest,  on  Cheesecake  Brook,  was 
Samuel  Hastings  (1748),*  the  old  Shepard  House   (1640),  near 


*The  Hastings  family  in  the  last  century  formed  a  large  part  of  tlie  population  of 
Newton  Corner.  Samuel,  the  father  (d.  1776),  -had  a  tan  yard  near  the  West  Parish 
meeting-house.  He  removed  to  Angler's  Corner.  His  son  Samuel  was  a  tanner,  and 
resided  In  the  house  of  Mrs.  Robert  Murdock;  Thomas  was  a  trader,  and  lived  in 
George  Hall's  house;  Daniel  was  a  stone  cutter,  and  lived  In  Aaron  Hyde's  house; 
John,  a  haker,  in  'WiUiara  Locke's  house.  Joseph  Stacy  was  a  trader  in  Boston; 
Stephen  removed  to  Vermont. 
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wMch  was  the  West  Parish  meeting-house,  and  at  the  southwest- 
ern part,  Peter  Durell  (1751), —  successor,  Solomon  Flagg. 

West  of  Eichard  Park  was  the  Fuller  farm,  John  Fuller  (1658) , 
at  first  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  ;  but  by  subse- 
quent purchases  extended  to  more  than  a  thousand.  This  territory 
was  bounded  north  and  northwest  by  the  river,  and  formed  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Newton.  On  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
estate  was  Henry  Craft, —  successor,  Captain  Amariah  FuUer  ;  west- 
erlj^,  across  Cheesecalse  Brook,  Jonathan  Fuller  (1684), —  succes- 
sors, Jonathan  Fuller  (1717),  Captain  Edward  FuUer  (1759),  Ezra 
Fuller;  still  further  westward,  John  Fuller,  jr.  (1682),  Stephen 
White,  Benjamin  White ;  south  of  Jonathan  Fuller,  was  Joshua 
Jackson  (1749),  Major  Daniel  Jackson  ;  and  east  of  them,  John 
Fuller  (1644).  Farther  west,  John  Fuller  (1709), —  successor. 
Captain  Joseph  Fuller  ;  Richard  Fuller, —  successor,  Park,  border- 
ing on  the  bend  of  the  river.  At  the  extreme  southwestern  part 
of  the  farm  was  Deacon  Joseph  Fuller  (1776), —  successor,  Josiah 
Fuller  (1789) .  Near  the  middle  of  the  tract  of  land  was  Lieuten- 
ant Jeremiah  Fuller  (1694), —  successors.  Captain  Joshua  Fuller 
(1747),  Lieutenant  Joshua  Fuller  and  David  Fuller  (1773),  Dea- 
con Joel  Fuller  (1815).  South  of  the, middle  was  Josiah  Bond 
(1720),  Phineas  Bond  (1749). 

Southwest  of  the  Fuller  farm  was  Captain  Isaac  Williams 
(1659),  five  hundred  acres.  AU  the  names  in  this  tract  of  land, 
in  the  map  of  1700,  were  on  the  easterly  side.  Isaac  Williams,  jr. 
(1G86)  ;  John  Knapp  (1688)  ;  Captain  Isaac  Williams  (1661),— 
successors,  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  (1714),  Jonathan  Park,  jr. ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Wheat  (1735),* — successor.  Captain  Thomas  Eustis  ; 
Eleazer  Wilhams  (1695), —  successors.  Captain  Thomas  Oliver 
(1708),  Goddard  Taylor  and  Colonel  Nathan  Fuller. 

Southwest  of  Captain  Isaac  Williams  was  the  Robinson  Farm, 
about  two  hundred  acres,  covering  the  territory  since  called 
Auburudale,  and  extending  to  Charles  River.  On  this  territory 
stood  Nathaniel  Whittemore's  tavern  (1724),  the  Bourne  House, 
at  the  southeast  part ;  then  John  Pigeon,  Hem-y  Pigeon,  Joel 
Houghton,  north  of  the  tavern ;  near  the  middle,  William  Upham 


•Dr.  Samuel  Wheat  came  to  Newton  in  1730.  His  ancestor  was  Moses  Wheat,  of 
Concord,  whose  will  says  that  he  came  from  Bermuda,  and  was  also  a  physician.  The 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wlioat  was  near  the  meeting-house  in  West  Newton. 
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(1740),  EUslia  Seaverns,  Elisha  Ware;  near  the  northeast  part, 
William  Eobinson  (1678), —  successors,  William  Robinson,  jr. 
(1705),  John  Robinson  (1753),  Jonathan  Williams  (1769), 
EUsha  HaU,  M.  ColUer. 

Northeast  of  Aubm'ndale  was  Benjamin  Child  (1722), —  succes- 
sors, John  DureU,  Joshua  Washburn ;  southeast  was  Deacon 
Thomas  Greenwood  (1719),  eighty-six  acres, —  successor,  Alex- 
ander Shepard,  jr.,  (1774).  South  of  Auburndale,  extending  to 
Charles  River,  was  Daniel  Jackson  (1773). 

On  the  road  from  West  Newton  to  Newton  Lower  Falls,  we  find 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  on  the  early  map,  the  following  suc- 
cession of  estates  :     Rev.  William  Greenough,  Ephraim  Jackson, 

Samuel  Jackson,  Joshua  Jackson, Brown,  WUliam  Cheney 

(1745),  Daniel  Cheney  (1780),  William  T.  Ward;  Joseph  Jack- 
son (1754),  Joseph  Jackson  (1788)  ;  John  Myget  or  Mygate 
(1743),  Joseph  Gosson  ;  David  Hagar ;  Jonathan  Willard  (1708)  ; 
Pratt;  Stoddard;  Hoogs ;  John  Leverett  (1703)  to  John  and 
Nathaniel  Hubbard  ;  Hubbards  to  Jonathan  WiUard  (1732) .  This 
brings  us  to  "  the  wading  place "  on  the  river,  above  which  were 
the  mills. 

Returning  to  the  Dr.  Greenough  estate,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  between  that  point  and  the  Lower  Falls,  we  find  Joseph 
Miller  (1675), — successors,  Thomas  Miller  (1713),  Thomas  Miller, 
jr.  (1740);  Alexander  Shepard,  senior,  (1748), —  successor,  Jere- 
miah AUen;  Eben.  Bartlett  (1736), —  successors,  Ehsha  Bartlett 
(1791),  Peregrine  Bartlett;  Henry  Seger  (1686), —  successors, 
Henry  Seger  (1709),  son  Caleb  Seger,  son  Henry  Seger,  son  Gill 
Seger.  At  the  Falls,  OUver  Pl'att  (1734), —  successors.  Colonel 
Ephraim  Jackson  (1755),  Edward  Jackson  (1795),  Nathaniel 
Wales. 

Pursuing  our  way  southerly,  along  the  Sherburne  road,  from 
Newton  Lower  Fall^  to  Newton  Upper  Falls,  we  have  on  the  right, 
in  succession,  the  places  of  Robert  Ball;  Josiah  Davenport  (1731), 
—  successors,  John  Davenport  (1755),  Michael  Welsh  (1795);  Job 
Seger  (1709), —  successors,  Josiah  Seger  (1738),  Littlefield  ;  John 
Mason  (1689), —  successors,  Daniel  Mason  (1729),  Wilham  Mason 
(1750) ;  Daniel  Woodward  (1704), —  successor,  Daniel  Woodward, 
jr.  (1739);  Matthias  Collins  (1778),  Matthias  Collins,  jr.; 
Jonathan  Woodward  (1712)  ;  Colonel  Nathan  FuUer,  as  ,a 
tavern,  (1763).     John  Woodward  (1681), —  successors,  Ebenezer 
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Woodward  (1716),  Deacon  John  "Woodward  (1747),  Deacon 
Ebenezer  Woodward  (1781),  Deacon  Elijah  F.  Woodward  (1810), 
Samuel  N.  Woodward  (1842).  This  was  the  Woodward  fai-m 
(1681),  still  in  the  same  name,  and  extending  to  Charles  Eiver. 
Eeturning  on  the  Sherburne  road  to  Henry  Seger's,  and  travelling 
again  southerly,  we  have  first  the  land  of  Deacon  John  Staples 
(1690),— successors,  Moses  Craft  (1729),  Joseph  Craft  (1753), 
WiUiam  WiswaU,  2d,  (1788),  David  Kinmonth,  W.  C.  Strong; 
and  on  the  northwest  corner  of  this  estate,  John  Child  (1715). 
Next  to  Deacon  Staples,  southerly,  was  Eleazer  Hj'de  (1700), — 
successor,  Eleazer  Hyde,  jr.;  Captain  John  Clark  (1734), — 
successors,  William  Clark  (1741),  Daniel  Clark  (1787). 

On  the  westerly  portion  of  Homer  Street,  parallel  to  the  Sher- 
burne road  and  northeast  of  it,  was  Samuel  Craft, —  successors, 
Samuel  Murdock,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Stone;  Joseph  Hyde, —  succes- 
sor, John  King ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  same,  James  Hyde 
(1702), —  successors,  Amos  Hyde  (1768),  Charles  Hyde;  Thomas 
Brown,  Amos  Hyde,  Benjamin  Hyde ;  Jonathan  Trowbridge, — 
successor,  Samuel  Dix.  East  of  Joseph  Hyde,  was  Joseph  Fuller, 
—  successors,  John  Murdock,  Nicholas  Thwing. 

At  the  Upper  Falls,  southwest  of  the  Governor  Haynes'  farm, 
beginning  westwardlj'  on  the  river,  we  have  the  estates  of  Nathan- 
iel Parker  (1708), —  successors,  Noah  Park^^^(^720) ,  Thomas 
Parker  (1768),  General  Simon  Elhot  (17^);  Joseph  Cheney 
(1702), —  successors,  Joseph  Cheney,  jr. /( ),  General  Ebene- 
zer Cheney;  James  Cheney,  senior  (1^2), —  successors,  Aaron 
Cheney,  Asa  Williams.  Still  farther  sputh  is  the  land  of  John 
Kenrick  (1658),  two  hundred  and  flfty\  acres.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  Thomas  Mayhew; — successors^  John  Kenrick  (16o8), 
John  Kenrick,  jr.  (1690)  ;  Caleb  Kemick.  Caleb  Kenrick,  jr., 
Caleb  Kenrick  at  the  western  part,  and  in"-tiie._noithea^ern, 
William  Marean  (1720), —  successors,  WiUiam  Marean,  jr., 
Parker. 

Returning  northwestwardly,  we  come  to  the  Governor  Haynes' 
farm  (1634),  which  formed  nearly  a  rectangle,  embracing  one 
thousand  and  thirty-four  acres.  The  southerly  line  of  this  tract 
of  land  was  near  the  Upper  Falls  ;  the  northerly  line,  at  Newton 
Centre,  extending  from  a  point  near  the  residence  of  Samuel  M. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  residence  of  Gusta- 
vus  Forbes,  Esq.    It  reached  from  "the  Great  Meadows"  on  the 
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southeast  to  "Alcock's  Swamp  oa  the  southwest.  On  the  south- 
erly part  of  this  farm  was  Stephen  Winchester  (1720),— successors, 
Stephen  Winchester,  jr.,  Amasa  Winchester,  Amasa  Winchester, 
jr. ;  in  the  westerly  part,  Daniel  Hammond  (1751)  ;  John  Ham- 
mond (1746),  bought  of  Jared  Ehot,  of  Connecticut,— succes- 
sors, Enoch  Hammond,  Lieutenant  John  Marean,  Edward  Mitchell ; 
William  Parker  (1694) ,—  successors,  William  Clark  to  son  Norman 
Clark  one  hundred  acres,  Norman  Clark,  jr.,  the  Baptist  or  Wis- 
wall's  Pond.  North  of  the  middle  of  the  farm,  on  the  circuitous 
Sherburne  Road,  was  Ebenezer  Parker  (1724),— successors,  Sam- 
uel Parker  (1770). ;  Elisha  Parker  (1751),— successor,  Jonathan 
Parker.  Opposite  the  Parkers,  was  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Wiswall 
(1680),— successor,  Nathaniel  Parker  (1694),  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  On  the  northerly  part  of  the  Haynes '  farm  was  Elder 
Thomas  Wiswall  (1654),— successors,  son  Captain  Noah  WiswaU 
(1684) ,  grandson  Lieutenant  Thomas  Wiswall  (1690) ,  great  grand- 
son Captain  Noah  Wiswall  (1720),  Luther  Paul ;  then  Pound  Lane 
leading  to  West  Roxbury,  the  Dr.  King  estate,  at  the  foot  of  the 
westerly  slope  of  the  Institution  Hill,  and  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  southerly  end  of  the  Common  at  Newton  Centre. 

West  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Governor  Haynes'  farm,  and 
adjoining  it,  was  the  estate  of  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  (1656).  It 
extended  from  near  the  southwesterly  end  of  the  pond,  along  the 
westerly  side  of  Centre  Street,  to  a  point  north  of  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Nickerson,  Esq.  It  extended  westward  nearly  a  hun- 
dred rods  beyond  Bullough's  Pond,  and  included,  on  the  south  and 
east,  the  residences  of  Samuel  Hyde  (1702),  son  of  Jonathan 
Hyde,  senior,  Francis  Blanden  (1725)  ,* — successors,  Francis  Blan- 
den,  jr. ,  Phineas  Blanden ;  in  the  middle,  Joshua  Murdock  (1745) , 
Elisha  Murdock  (1793)  ;  Daniel  Hyde  (1689),  son  of  Abraham; 
west  of  the  meeting-house,  Jacob  Hyde  (1710),  Aaron  Hyde; 
Ephraim  Fenno,  the  triangular  farm,  afterwards  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton, —  successors,  Michael  Tombs,  George 
C.  Rand,  Esq. ;  northwest  of  the  meeting-house,  Benjamin  Eddy 
(1731)  ;  north,  on  Centre  Street,  Rev.  Jonas  Meriam   (1758), 


♦Francis  Blanden  was  in  Newton  in  1714.  His  house,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Wis- 
wall's  Pond,  was  In  later  times  known  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  White,  son  of 
Deacon  Ebenezer  White.  He  had  eight  sons  and  eight  daughters.  The  name  con- 
tinued on  the  records  down  to  1800.  Hannah,  daughter  of  Francis,  had  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  Caleb.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  Blanden,  jr.,  had  Ave  children; 
Abigail,  two;  Mary,  one;— all  illegitimate. 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Homer,  D.  D.  (1782), — successors,  Martin  Morse, 
Hon.  Alden  Speare. 

North  of  the  land  of  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  was  Lieutenant 
John  Spring,  extending  from  Centre  Street,  westwardly,  to  the 
mill,  including  MiU  Street,  and  the  site  of  the  second  meeting-house, 
and  reaching  north  to  the  estate  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  jr. 

A  small  portion  of  land  intervening,  south  of  Mill  Street,  was 
conveyed  by  John  Jackson,  senior,  to  Noah  Wiswall, —  successors, 
John  Prentice,  Henry  Gibbs.  Lieutenant  John  Spring's  owner- 
ship of  the  estate  bearing  his  name  is  dated  1666, —  successors, 
Ensign  John  Spring  (1704),  Daniel  Spring  (1745).  At  the  west- 
ern limit,  bordering  on  BuUough's  Pond,  was  Ichabod  Hyde 
(1698). 

Between  Lieutenant  John  Spring  and  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  Mayhew  farm,  was  a  tract  of  land  mainty  in  the  territory 
since  called  Newtonville,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  the  name  of 
Trowbridge.  On  this  tract  we  find  the  name  of  John  Ward,  jr. 
(1681), —  successors,  Deacon  William  Trowbridge  (1701),  William 
Spring  (1730) ,  David  Spring  (1760) ,  Captain  Edmund  Trowbridge 
(1770)  ;  Deacon  James  Trowbridge  (1664),  Deacon  WiUiam 
Trowbridge, —  successors,  Thaddeus  Trowbridge  (1750),  Samuel 
Trowbridge  (1781),  Nathan  Trowbridge  (1811). 

On  the  east  side  of  Centre  Street,  directly  north  of  the  Haynes' 
farm,  the  first  estate  was  of  Joseph  Bartlett  (1668),— successors, 
Joseph  Bartlett,  jr.  (1698),  Joseph  Bartlett  (1730).  This  estate 
extended  eastwardly,  joining  the  land  of  Thomas  Hammond. 
North  of  Joseph  Bartlett  was  John  Clark  (1681), —  successors, 
Captain  Thomas  Clark  (1728),  Joseph  White  (1762),  Deacon 
Ebenczer  White  (1793)  .*  The  next  estate  was  Henry  Gibbs,  Esq. 
(1742), —  successors,  Gibbs  Eddy,  John  Eddy,  Marshall  S.  Rice  ; 
next  was  land  of  Thomas  Cushing ;  a  tract  of  land  granted  to 
Thomas  Parish  (1641),  and  by  Parish  to  Prentice  (1650),  one 
hundred  acres,  between  the  two  brooks  ;  N.  Hj^le.  James  and 
Thomas  Prentice  (1656),  one  hundred  acres, —  successors,  Dr. 
John  Prentice  (1696),  Robert  Prentice  (1735),  Robert  Prentice, 
jr.  (1775),  Joshua  Loring.  This  brings  us  to  the  burial  ground. 
The  land  next  north  of  it  was  granted  to  John  Jackson,  senior 
(1650),  and  called  Chestnut  Hill,  extending  eastwardly  to  Waverlv 
Avenue, —  successors,  Colonel  Joseph  Ward  (1792),  forty  acres, 

*Deacoii  Ebenczer  White  was  grandson  of  PhUip  White,  who  in  1733  bad  his  resi- 
donco  near  the  Theological  Institution  estate. 
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afterwards  Charles  Brackett,  Esq.  East  of  the  burial  ground, 
William  Clements,  jr.,  held  nine  acres  in  1660. 

Returning  to  the  northern  part  of  Newton  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nonantum  Hill,— at  the  northeastern  slope  of  Nonantum  Hill 
was  Waban's  wigwam.  Immediately  south  of  Nonantum  HiU 
was  Edward  Durant  (1734), —  successor,  Edward  Durant,  jr. 
(1742)  ;*  John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  senior,  John  A.  Kenrick;  Thomas 
Trowbridge  (1708),— successor.  Judge  Trowbridge;  Obadiah 
Curtis  ;  Deacon  Bowles  ;  John  Mirick  (1682),  — successor,  Samuel 
Mirick;  on  the  northeast  of  this  section,  Daniel  Eobbins  (1737), 
—  successors,  John  Robbins  (1740),  Solomon  Robbins  (1750); 
on  the  southeast,  Thomas  Brown  (1723), —  successor,  Ebenezer 
Brown. 

Southwest  of  Nonantum  Hill  was  the  land  of  Captain  Thomas 
Prentice  (1663),  eightj'-flve  acres;  at  the  westerly  part  of  it,  we 
find  the  names  of  Edward  Prentice  (1705), —  successor,  Edward 
Prentice,    jr.    (1729)  ;    at   the   northern  part.    Captain  Prentice 

( •), — "successors,  son  Thomas  Prentice,  grandson  Captain 

Thomas  Prentice  ;  Thomas  Harbach ;  Captain  John  Clark  (1730) , — 
successor,  James  Ward ;  Joshua  Flagg.  East  of  Captain  Pren- 
tice was  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  to  John  Ward  (1661), —  succes- 
sors, son  Richard  Ward  (1701),  Deacon  Ephraim  Ward  (1740), 
John  Ward  (1772),  Samuel  Ward  (1790),  Ephraim  Ward.  At 
the  western  part  of  the  estate  stood  a  "  Garrison  House." 

Between  Nonantum  Hill  and  Thomas  Hammond,  near  the  north- 
eastern limit  of  Newton  was  the  land  of  Eleazer  Hammond 
(1703), —  successors,  Ephraim  Hammond  (1741),  Major  Thomas 
Hovey  (1790),  Deacon  Nathaniel  Pettee,  A.  Lawrence,  and  still 
farther  east,  Cambridge  Hill.  Next  south  was  Eleazer  Chamber- 
lain (1750), —  successors,  John  Thwing  (1757);  Simon  Stone 
(1732),  James  Stone  (1767),  Jonathan  Stone,  Daniel  Stone. 

Southwest  was  John  Parker,  senior,  (1650).  On  this  land  we 
find,  to  the  east,  John  Parker,  jr.  (1686),  Hon.  Ebenezer  Stone; 
in  the  middle,  Thomas  Hammond  (1714), — successors,  Joseph 
Hammond  (1744),  Thomas  Hammond  (1788)  ;  westwardly,  Isaac 
Parker   (1682), — successors,   Thomas    Greenwood    (1686),  John 


•Edward  Durant,  of  French  descent,  owned  the  place  and  built  the  house  after- 
wards occupied  by  Captain  John  Kenrick,  and  still  later  by  his  son  John  A.  Kenrick. 
He  came  into  Newton  about  1740,  and  was  active  and  distinguished  in  the  time  of  the 
revolution. 
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Greenwood  (1695),  Josiah  Greenwood  (1731),  Ebenezer  Green- 
wood (1798). 

Thomas  Hammond  (1650)  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Newton,  and  extending  into  the  adjoining  town  of 
Brookline.  Hammond's  Pond  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it.  North- 
west of  the  pond  was  the  house  of  Thomas  Hammond,  jr.  (1662), 
— successors,  Thomas  Hammond  (1694),  Joshua  Hammond  (1740), 
Captain  WUliam  Hammond  (1770),  Judge  Lowell.  Northeast 
of  the  pond,  Nathaniel  Hammond  (1675), — successor,  Nathaniel 
Hammond,  jr.  (1708)  ;  Colonel  Benjamin  Hammond  (1749)  ; 
Vincent  Druce  (1650), — 'Successors,  Vincent  Druce,  jr.  (1667), 
John  Druce  (1700)  ;  Ebenezer  Kenrick,  Jonathan  Hammond. 
Within  the  limits  of  Brookline,  beginning  at  the  north,  counted 
as  belonging  to  Newton,  because  so  many  of  their  associations 
were  there,  was  the  great  house  of  Deacon  ELhanan  Winchester, 
afterwards  owned  by  Ebenezer  White,  then  Joseph  White,  and 
finally  Ebenezer  Richards,  whence  the  name  "  Richards'  Hotel."* 

In  Miss  Harriet  F.  Wood's  "  Historical  Sketches  of  Brookline," 
we  find  an  interesting  account  respecting  a  large  tract  of  land 
lying  partly  in  Brookline  and  partly  in  Newton,  south  of  the  old 
Sherburne  Road  (Newton  Street) ,  east  of  Hammond's  Pond,  nearly 
west  of  tho  ancient  estates  of  Deacon  Elhanan  Winchester  and 
Vincent  Druce,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Bald  Pate  Hill.  The 
account  is  as  follows  : 

On  the  •western  side  of  Newton  Street  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
which  is  comparatively  an  unknown  region.  Once  heavily  timbered,  the 
original  forest  was  cut  away,  and  no  heavy  timber  has  since  been  allowed  to 
grow  there.  Yet  it  is  an  unreclaimed  wild,  covered  with  birches,  alders,  red 
maples,  and  many  trees  of  larger  growth.  Bears  lingered  there  long  after 
they  were  exterminated  elsewhere,  and  foxes,  musk  rats,  minks,  owls  and 
other  wild  game  have  until  recently  tempted,  and  do  perhaps  still  tempt 
adventurous  sportsmen  to  tramp  through  these  rtcky  and  swampy  fastnesses. 

*El)enezer  Kioliards  kept  this  place  as  a  public  house  for  several  years.  Wben 
tlie  Worcester  turnpike  was  opened,  a  gate  was  placed  across  the  turnpike,  In  the 
rear  of  the  tavern.  It  was  a  convenient  resort  for  teamsters,  and  parties  from  Bos- 
ton, bent  on  pleasure,  often  went  thither  for  a  game  of  nine-pins.  It  was  also  much 
frequented  tor  gay  parties  and  balls.  It  was  discontinued  as  a  tavern  about  1S30  •  and 
afterwards  owned  successively  by  Henry  Pettes,  of  Boston,  and  Mark  W.  Slieafe, 
of  Portsmouth.  Still  nearer  the  border  of  Newton  and  Brookline  was  the  house  built 
by  Kev.  Jonathan  I-Iydo  in  1751,  afterwards  owned  by  Thaddeus  Hyde  and  then  Arba 
Hyde.  This  house  was  demolished  in  1841  by  order  of  the  Selectmen  as  being  insecure. 
The  large  cellar  of  1^  is  still  visible.  To  the  south,  amid  the  forests,  was  Brosamond 
Drew's  saw-mill  near  the  town  line,  on  Fond  Brook  (since  filled  up),  which  flowed  out 
from  Hammond's  Pond  and  afterwards  joined  Palmer  Brook,  in  South  Newton,  and 
was  conveyed  In  1720  by  Eiosamoud  or  Erasmus  Drew  to  Nathaniel  Parker. 
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The  land  lying  hereabouts,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  both  in  Brookline 
and  in  Newton,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  acres,  was  in  the  year  1050 
conveyed  by  Nicholas  Hodgden  of  Boston  and  Brookline,  to  Thomas  Ham- 
mond and  "Vincent  Druce,  the  same  who  built  the  old  house  on  the  Denny 
place. 

Erosamon  Drew,  whqse  name  is  spelled  in  old  documents  in  six  different 
ways,  came  in  his  youth  from  Ireland.  He  married  Bethiah,  daughter  of 
Vincent  Druce.  The  elder  Druce,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man  for 
those  days,  left  considerable  property  to  this  son-in-law.' 

A  most  curious  and  elaborate  old  deed,  dated  in  1683,  conveys  a  tract  of 
sixty-four  acres  of  woodland  for  fifty-five  pounds  to  Erosamon  Drew  from 
"Vincent  Drusse  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,"  in  which  an  imperfectly  scrawled 
V  for  his  name  and  E  for  hers  are  their  only  attempts  at  penmanship. 

An  examination  of  some  recent  maps  indicates  a  slight  curving  bit  of  road- 
way near  Newton  line,  diverging  from  the  street  on  the  left,  and  joining  it 
again  at  Newton  line.  The  passers-by  upon  the  street  would  scarcely  notice 
the  grassy  entrance  to  this  curve,  and  perhaps  fail  to  observe,  unless  atten- 
tion were  called  to  it,  an  old  roof,  to  be  seen  almost  on  a  level  with  the  street, 
below  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Yet  this  curved  bit  of  road  was  the  original 
street  or  old  road  dipping  down  into  the  valley,  for  what  good  reason  nobody 
now  living  knows,  unless  it  was  because  down  here  was  "  Erosamond  Drew's 
Saw-Mill,"  and  there  must  be  a  way  to  get  to  it. 

A  brook,  which  is  the  natural  outlet  to  Hammond's  Pond,  flows  through  the 
swampy  lot  opposite  and  under  the  road.  It  is  nearly  concealed  by  rank 
bushes  and  young  trees,  beyond  which  is  a  large  open  meadow,  which  still 
annually  yields  many  tons  of  hay.  This  extensive  tract  is  the  property  of 
numerous  owners,  and  is  designated  in  ancient  deeds  as  "the  Grate  meddows," 
also  ''Saw-Mill  meadows,"  and  far  and  near,  colloquially  as  "  Ponica. "  These 
meadows  were  flowed  to  obtain  water-power  enough  to  run  the  saw-mill,  on 
leaving  which,  after  passing  under  the  old  roadway,  the  water  emptied  into 
another  tract  of  land,  called ' '  Bald  Pate  Meadows ;  "  there  forming  a  mill-pond 
for  another  saw-mill  which  stood  a  short  distance  below,  many  years  since, 
in  the  edge  of  Newton.  Its  site  was  plainly  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago  (and 
may  be  still),  though  it  long  since  yielded  to  the  superior  advantages  of  its 
Brookline  rival.  » 

Below  the  level  of  the  road  down  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  standing  end- 
wise to  the  now  deserted  and  grassy  roadway,  was  a  low  house  (the  roof  of 
which  was  before  mentioned),  falling  into  ruins,  and  since  obliterated.  It 
was  not  less  than  two  hundred  years  old,  and  perhaps  more.  This  was  Eros- 
amon Drew's  house,  and  over  the  brook  close  to  it  stood  his  saw-mill,  and 
here  all  the  sawing  of  boards  for  miles  around  was  accomplished.  The  owner 
of  the  saw-mill  was  evidently  a  thrifty  and  good  citizen,  as  he  held  various 
offices  of  trust  in  the  town  of  Brookline,  being  one  of  the  selectmen,  assessor, 
a  member  of  the  grand  jury,  and  one  of  the  committee  on  building  the  Eirst 

church. 

An  old  deed  of  Isaac  Hammond  in  1693  conveys  land  bordering  on  the 
Baw-mill  lot  to  Erosamon  Drew.    By  another  deed,  in  April,  1731,  Drew  con- 
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veyed  ten  acres  of  his  land  to  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  White,  "by  reason  and 
in  consideration  of  the  love,  good-will  and  affection  which  he  hath  and  doth 
bear  toward  him,"  which  was  certainly  a  very  substantial  proof  of  his  satis- 
faction with  his  daughter's  marriage. 

This  deed  was  witnessed  by  James  Allen,  the  first  minister  of  Broolcline, 
and  "  high  scot;" but  Erosamon  Drew's  signature,  al^s,  was  only  "his mark," 
a  round  scrawl,  for  he  could  not  write  his  name.  The  deed  was  acknowledged 
before  "  Samuel  Sewall,  J.  Pacis,"  androunds  offin  sonorous  Latin,  "  annoque 
regni  regis  Georgii  Magnaj  Britanniae  quarto,  etc." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  by  another  deed  he  gave  his  house  and  all  his 
movable  property  to  his  son-in-law,  wife  and  two  children,  for  his  being 
"  helpful  to  him  in  his  old  ago."  In  fact  from  17H  to  this  last  date  ( 1731)  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  short  intervals  bequeathing  all  his  worldly  goods  to 
this  beloved  son-in-law.  The  grave-stones  of  all  the  Drews  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Newton  Cemetery.  The  last  of  the  Drews  was  gone  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  large  portions  had  been  sold  off  the  Druoe  and 
Hammond  property,  and  that  p.art  of  Samuel  White's  land  which  he  inherited 
from  his  wife's  father. 

In  the  Revolutionary  times  this  great  tr.act,  which  still  lies  wild,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  who,  it  is  said,  secured  some  of  King  George's  cannon 
and  hid  them  in  the  thick  woods,  intending  when  the  right  time  came  to  use 
them  for  the  royal  cause.  But  that  time  never  came,  and  the  Tories  were 
forced  to  escape  to  the  British  Provinces,  where  they  stayed  till  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.  It  was  sold,  and  divided  among  many  owners,  and  so 
remains.  The  old  saw-mill  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Curtis,  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  afterwards  of  Edward  Hall,  formerly  a  blacksmith  on  Washington 
Street,  Brookliue. 

For  many  years  Erosamon  Drew's  old  house  was  called  the  "  huckleberry- 
tavern,  "because  the  tenant  then  occupying  it  was  skilful  in  making  a  kind  of 
wine  from  the  abundant  huckleberries  of  the  surrounding  pastures,  and  on 
election  days  and  other  festive  occasions,  the  scattered  residents  of  the  adia- 
cent  parts  of  Brookline  and  Newton  often  resorted  thither  for  the  mild  stim- 
ulants of  society  and  huckleberry  wine.  The  old  saw-mill  was  taken  down 
about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  ago ;  time,  with  the  slow  fingers  of  decay 
is  taking  down  the  old  house.  It  is  a  curious  old  place,  the  roof  behind 
sloping  almost  to  the  ground.  A  part  of  the  old  flume,  and  some  of  the 
stone  underpinning  of  the  saw-mill  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  extensive  meadows  through  which  the  brook  flows,  and  which  were 
once  rich  with  cranberry  vines, are  now  all  bush-grown.  The  old  road 
down  which  teams  drew  heavy  logs,  and  took  away  the  finished  boards  is'  so 
narrow,  rough  and  winding,  as  to  be  almost,  unsafe.  At  the  side  of  the 'road 
near  the  end  of  the  house  is  a  little  patch  fenced  with  brush,  which  in  187'' 
bloomed  with  purple  amaranths  and  well  kept  flowers,  which  lent  brightness 
to  the  otherwise  neglected  spot.  The  picturesque  old  place  is  a  fit  one  for 
the  location  of  the  scenes  ol'  a  poem  or  a  tale. 

The  extreme  south  part  of  the  town  alone  remains  to  be  account- 
ed for.     This  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  second  natural 
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centre  of  population  and  interest,  and  here  a  large  number  of 
smaller  proprietors  found  their  residence.  This  section  of  the  town 
was  naturally  distributed  into  three  divisions  by  the  pubUc  roads 
nearly  parallel,  all  running  eastwardly  from  the  Ilaynes'  farm. 
The  most  northerly  of  these  roads  was  the  prolongation  of  Pound 
lane,  that  is,  the  "West  Eoxbury  Road ;  it  commenced  near  the 
house  of  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Esq. ,  and  continued  to  West  Eoxbury. 
The  middle  road  commenced  near  the  South  Burial  Place,  and  con- 
tinued along  the  edge  of  Brook  farm,  to  the  town  line  and  Ded- 
ham,  and  was  named  the  Dedham  road.  The  southernmost  skirted 
the  east  or  more  properly  the  southeast  border  of  the  John  Kenrick 
land,  and  terminated  in  the  forest.  Three  cross-roads,  nearly  par- 
allel, extended  between  the  West  Eoxbury  road  and  the  Dedham 
road.  Two  cross-roads  extended  from  the  Dedham  road  in  a  west- 
erly direction, —  the  first  crossing  the  Kenrick  land  to  Kenrick's 
bridge ;  the  other  reaching  the  house  of  Edward  Hall,  and  there 
terminating.  The  following  proprietors  occupied  land  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  town : 

On  the  easterly  side,  commencing  at  the  southerly  border  of  the 
Haynes'  farm,  and  near  the  house  of  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Esq.,  on 
the  right  were  the  Great  Meadows,  so  called  ;  at  the  easterly  end 
of  this  tract  was  situated  Jonas  Jackson  (1745).  Southerly  from 
this  were  four  plots  of  land  belonging,  in  the  order  of  location,  to 
Jonathan  Hyde,  senior  (1G98),  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  Esq. 
(1705),  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  and  John  Jackson.  The  land  of 
Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  included  Bald  Pate  Hill  on  the  south,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bald  Pate  Meadow  ;  and  included,  at 
the  northern  or  northeastern  part,  John  Hyde,  his  son,  forty-six 
acres  (1703), —  successors,  John  Hyde,  jr.  (1729),  Elisha  Hyde, 
Gershom  Hyde ;  at  the  southerly  part,  Jonathan  Hyde,  his  son, 
fifty  acres  (1698).  South  of  Jonathan  Hyde  was  the  land  of 
Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  Esq.  (1705),  to  his  grandson,  Samuel 
Prentice,  a  hundred  acres, —  successor,  Thaddeus  Whitney  (1772). 
South  of  Captain  Thomas  Prentice  was  Edward  Jackson,  senior, 
and  his  successors,  by  will  (1681)  to  Thomas  Prentice,  a  hundred 
acres,  the  latter  to  his  son  Thomas  Prentice,  jr.  (1711),  Timothy 
Whitney  (1728),  Moses  Whitney  (1739),  Timothy  Whitney 
(1793).     Captain  Thomas   Draper   (1738), —  successors,   James 

Eichards, Woodward.     In  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of 

the  town,  John  Ward,  senior,  to  Vincent  Druce  (1680),  a  hundred 
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and  thirty  acres.     West  of  this  was  William  Ward  (1689), —  suc- 
cessors, John  Ward,  jr.  (1760),  Joshua  Newell,  E.  White. 

Returning  to  the  first  (northernmost)  cross-road,  near  the  north- 
western corner  was  the  Ministerial  wood  lot ;  then,  Thaddeus  Hyde 
(1872);  Timothy  Hyde  (1739),  thirty-six  acres;  Jeremiah  Rich- 
ardson (1761),  Thomas  Richardson;  then  the  widow,  Goody 
Davis,  (died  1752,  aged  one  hundred  and  sixteen).  On  the  sec- 
ond cross-road  was  Thomas  Hastings,  Thaddeus  Richards, —  suc- 
cessor, John  Dana;  Jonathan  Dyke  (1710), —  successors,  Jona- 
than Dyke,  jr.  (1742),  Simon  Pond  (1770),  Noah  King  (1795), 
Noah  S.  King  (1843),  Bald  Pate  Hill  east,  Oak  Hill  west;  and 
between  Jonathan  Dyke  and  Deacon  Wiswall,  James  Richards, — 
successors,  James  Richards,  jr.,  Solomon  Richards.  South  of 
Palmer  Brook,  on  the  third  cross-road,  John  Jackson,  senior 
(1660),  extending  from  the  West  Roxbury  road  to  the  Dedham 
road.  Within  this  allotment,  Philip  White  (1705), —  successors, 
Isaac  Child  (1745),  Daniel  Child  (1783)  ;  Joshua  Gay  (1745). 

On  the  Dedham  road,  on  the  easterly  side,  south  of  South  Mead- 
ow Brook,  was  David  Richardson  (1724)', —  successors,  Samuel 
Richardson,  Benjamin  Richardson,  Deacon  Reuben  Stone.  The 
next  farm  southerly  was  of  Jonathan  Richardson, —  successors, 
Jonas  Stone,  jr.,  Elijah  Stone,  extending  easterly  to  Goody  Davis. 
The  next  was  of  Richard  Clark  (1700), —  successors,  Robert 
Murdoek,  jr.  (1718),  Deacon  Jeremiah  Wiswall.  Next  was  John 
Wilson  (1713), —  successors,  John  Wilson,  jr.,  Daniel  Richards, 
George  Richards.  By  Pahner  Brook,  John  Palmer  (1740), —  suc- 
cessors, Thomas  Palmer  (1760),  William  Pahner  (1811).  The 
next  land  belonged  to  John  Jackson,  senior,  (1660),  then  Nathan- 
iel Healy  (1690), —  successors,  John  Healy,  John  Corey.  The 
southernmost  proprietor  was  Benjamin  Wilson. 

Returning  to  the  west  side  of  the  Dedham  road,  first  bounding 
on  Nathan  Pettee  (1707),  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Haynes'  farm, 
was  Deacon  Jonas  Stone  (1724), —  successors,  Captain  Jonas 
Stone  (1745),  Ebenezer  Stone  (1788),  Samuel  Stone;  next, 
Andrew  Hall  (1705),  forty-three  acres, —  successors,  John  Hall 
(1723),  Samuel  Hall  (1782),  Then  Robert  Murdoek,  senior, 
(1703),  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres, —  successors,  Lieutenant 
Robert  Hall,  Captain  Jeremiah  Wiswall  (1750).  Next  on  the 
corner  was  school  land,  half  an  acre,  given  to  the  town  by  Jona- 
than  Hyde,   senior   (1703),   near  the  present  chapel.      Then, 
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Daniel  Richards, —  successors,  Jacob  Chamberlain  (1700),  son 
John  Chamberlain  (1763).  Then,  Daniel  Colburn  (1710), —  suc- 
cessors, Samuel  Fiske  (1722),  Phineas  Jackson,  Thomas  Has- 
tings; then,  Edward  Ward  (1700),  sixty-two  acres, —  successors, 
Tunothy  Ward  (1741),  John  Mathews,  John  Mayo.  At  the 
extreme  southern  limit,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  senior  (1680), —  suc- 
cessors, sons  Benjamin,  Isaac  and  Moses. 

Returning  to  the  road  skirting  the  John  Kenrick  land,  the  first 
estate  on  the  east  side  was  of  John  Ward  (1700), —  successor, 
Rev.  Nathan  Ward  (1766)  ;  then,  John  Ward  (1748)  ;  Samuel 
Truesdale  (1679),  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres;  then  Israel 
Stowell, —  successors,  Samuel  Lyon,  John  HaU,  Solomon  HaU, 
David  Hall. 

On  the  cross-road  joining  the  Dedham  road  on  the  east  to  the 
road  bounding  the  John  Kenrick  land  on  the  west,  east  of  Samuel 
Truesdale  was  Elijah  Kenrick  (1669), —  successor,  son  John  Ken- 
rick (1712).  East  of  Elijah  Kenrick  was  John  Grimes  (1700), 
—  successor,  James  Grimes  (1740). 

With  this  "  key  to  the  situation,"  a  person  may  travel  over  the 
few  great  roads  of  earlier  Newton,  and  identify,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  lands  of  nearly  every  proprietor.  The  larger  estates, 
in  many  parts,  have  been  divided  into  smaller  ones.  Numerous 
intersecting  streets  have  been  opened  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  one  or  two  churches,  with  the  roads  leading  to 
them,  which  were  an  object  of  so  much  jealous  care,  have  increased 
to  thirty.  The  few  scattered  residences  have  condensed  them- 
selves into  nine  or  ten  villages,  some  of  them  nearly  contin- 
uous, and  the  whole  into  a  thriving  city.  But  the  hills  and  plains 
.where  the  people  lived,  and  the  streets  in  which  they  moved,  are 
clearly  marked  and  easily  found. 
9 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BOUNDAEIES   OF    ESTATES. 


Stjpplementaky  to  the  preceding  chapter,  we  give,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  location,  dimensions  and  boundaries,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  of  many  estates  of  residents  of  Newton  in  the  earlier  period, 
with  other  matters  of  interest  thereto  belonging.  The  items  are 
arranged  under  the  names  of  the  citizens  in  alphabetical  order,  for 
convenience  of  reference. 

Adams,  Joseph  (d.  1799),  bought  of  William  Park,  in  1760, 
fifty-three  acres  of  land,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  for  £320, 
being  the  east  part  of  the  Park  farm,  near  Watertown  line.  The 
house  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Joseph  Faxon.  The  homestead 
was  divided  among  the  sons  of  Mr.  Adams,  Joseph,  Roger  and 
Smith,  who  settled  thereon. 

Angier,  Oakes  (d.  1789),  kept  a  public  house  very  near  the 
site  of  the  Nonantum  House,  Newton  Corner.  He  purchased  the 
place  of  Samuel  Jackson,  Esq.,  in  1731.  The  land  was  partly  in 
Newton  and  partly  in  Watertown,  with  house  and  barn  thereon. 
It  was  bounded  west  and  south  by  the  county  road,  which  led  from 
Watertown  to  Eoxbury.     See  Daniel  Bacon. 

Bacon,  Daniel,  (d.  1691).  In  1669  Gregory  Cook  conveyed 
to  Daniel  Bacon  a  dwelling-house  and  barn  and  six  acres  of  land, 
bounded  by  the  highway  east,  Edward  Jackson  south,  and  the 
Dummer  farm  north  and  west, —  being  the  same  place  which 
WUliam  Clements  conveyed  in  1662  to  Abram  Williams.  Mr. 
Bacon  pui'chased  several  other  parcels  of  land  in  the  same  vicinitj'. 
Some  of  his  land  was  entailed  by  the  will  of  his  father-in-law, 
Eeed.  In  1669,  William  Clements,  jr.,  conveyed  to  Daniel  Bacon 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  for  £60,  which  he  bought  of  Richard 
Dummer, —  bounded  southerly  by  the  highway  from  Watertown  to 
Roxbury,  and  northeast  on  Charles  River, —  being  partly  in  New- 
ton and  partly  in  Watertown.     On  this  tract  Isaac  and  John,  his 

130 
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sons,  settled ;  John's  part  was  within  the  bounds  of  Watertown. 
Isaac's  part  was  afterwards  owned  by  Oakes  Angier,  General 
William  Hull  and  others.  A  part  of  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Nonantum  House.  Mr.  Bacon  purchased,  besides,  in  1688, 
of  Nathaniel  Stedman,  of  Boston,  twenty  acres,  bounded  by  the 
highway  to  Nonantum,  east. 

Bacon,  Jacob,  grandson  of  Daniel  Bacon,  settled  at  the  south 
part  of  Newton,  adjoining  Roxbury  line.  In  1710  he  sold  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  William  Ward. 

Baldwin,  William,  married  a  daughter  of  Noah  Wiswall,  and 
lived  near  the  Pelham  house,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  on  Centre  Street,  north  of  the  Shannon  estate,  on  the  site 
of  the  former  residence  of  Mr.  John  Cabot. 

Babber,  John,  kept  the  tavern  in  West  Newton  near  the  West 
Parish  meeting-house  (1765)  ;  the  place  bears  the  name  of  the  Old 
Tavern  House. 

Baktlett,  Joseph  (d.  1702),  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  about  ninety  rods 
southeast  of  the  railroad  station.  He  mortgaged  his  house  and 
four  acres  of  land  to  Thomas  Prentice,  senior.  His  great  grand- 
son, David  Bartlett,  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

Baeton,  James,  (d.  1729).  In  1688,  Jonathan  Jackson,  son  of 
Edward  Jackson,  senior,  conveyed  to  James  Barton  one  hundred 
and  three  acres  of  land  for  £130, —  bounded  west  and  north  by 
land  of  Thomas  Park,  east  by  land  of  his  brother  Sebas  and 
others, —  being  the  land  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and 
which  formed  the  north  and  west  part  of  the  Mayhew  farm.  Mr. 
Barton  purchased  other  lands,  extending  over  the  Watertown  Une. 
He  erected  his  dweUing-housc  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River, 
just  within  the  bounds  of  Watertown. 

Beach,  Isaac,  (d.  1735).  Abraham  Jackson,  son  of  John  Jack- 
son, sen.,  conveyed  to  Isaac  Beach  in  1686  four  acres  of  land, 
bounded  "  east  and  south  by  the  way  to  the  meeting-house,"  that 
is,  the  road  leading  from  Centre  Street,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  burial  place  where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  to  the 
east  part  of  the  town ;  and  west  by  the  burial  place.  He  built  his 
house  on  this  lot.  In  1727  he  gave  this  homestead  to  Isaac  Jack- 
son, sen.,  whom  he  brought  up  from  a  child. 

Beale,  Geeshom  (d.  1723),  bought  five  acres  of  land  of  Joshua 
Fuller  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  in  1712. 
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BixBT,  Jonathan  (d.  1714),  had  his  dwelling-house  and  fann  at 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  the  northwestern  part,  on  the  bank  of  Charles 
Eiver. 

BlandbiT,  Francis  (d.  1754),  from  Canada,  of  French  descent, 
had  his  house  on  the  north  bank  of  "Wiswall's  Pond  (northwest 
angle),  on  the  same  spot  where  Samuel  Hyde,  jr.,  lived,  and  many 
years  in  later  times,  Mr.  Joseph  "White. 

Bond,  Phineas.  The  Bonds  lived  on  the  FuUer  farm,  the  south- 
ern part,  remotest  from  Charles  River. 

Bowles,  Dea.  William,  from  Eoxbury,  where  he  was  deacon, 
owned  the  place  at  the  east  part  of  the  town  afterwards  occupied 
by  Obadiah  Curtis,  nearly  opposite  the  estate  of  Col.  Joseph 
Ward ;  and  near  the  site  of  Eev.  Dr.  Freeman's  house  ;  late  Fran- 
cis Skinner. 

BuLLOUGH,  John.  The  Bullough  estate  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bullough's  Pond.  The  reputation  of  one  of  the  famUy  was 
dubious,  although  most  of  them  were  good  and  worthy  people. 

BuEEAGE,  Ephkaim.  TMs  family  lived  north  of  the  Trowbridges 
at  Newtonville. 

Bush,  Randolph,  in  1642  owned  a  house  and  eighteen  acres  of 
land  near  Newton  Corner. 

Cheney,  John,  lived  near  the  Upper  Falls. 

Cheney,  Joseph  (d.  1749),  inherited  part  of  the  lands  of  his 
wife's  father,  Capt.  Noah  Wiswall,  and  lived  in  the  southwest  part 
of  Newton.  In  1748,  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  of  John  Ham- 
mond for  £500,  bounded  northwest  on  John  Woodward. 

Child,  Daniel,  married  Rebecca  Richards ;  lived  near  Brook 
farm. 

Clark,  John,  (d.  1695).  His  father,  Hugh  Clark,  conveyed  to 
him  by  deed  of  gift,  in  1681,  sixty-seven  acres  of  land,  on  the 
east  side  of  Centre  Street  at  the  Common.  His  house  was  on  the 
site  of  the  house  formerly  of  Dea.  Ebenezer  White,  sen.,  later  of 
Timothy  Wallser.  He  built  a  saw-mill  at  the  Upper  Falls  on  Charles 
River,  and  owned  land  adjoining. 

Clark,  John,  jr.  (d.  1730),  conveyed  to  his  brother  William 
thirty-five  acres  of  land,  bounded  south  by  Stephen  Winchester, 
north  by  Ebenezer  Woodward,  east  by  the  highway  to  the  Lower 
Falls,  west  by  land  of  William  Clark. 

Clark,  William  (d.  1737),  conveyed  to  Noah  Parker  in 
1725  seven  acres  of  land,  bounded  west  by  the  river,  east  and 
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south  by  land  of  his  own,  north  by  Gershom  Bates ;  also  one-fourth 
part  of  mills,  stream  and  dam  at  the  Upper  Falls. 

Clakke,  Dk.  Samuel,  from  Boston  (d.  1830) ,  father  of  Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  son-in-law  of  General  Hull,  occupied 
for  a  season  the  estate  long  owned  by  Joshua  Loring,  corner  of 
Centre  and  Cotton  Streets. . 

Clements,  William,  in  1639  owned  house  and  six  acres  of  land 
near  the  line  of  Cambridge,  which  he  sold  to  Edward  Jackson,  sen., 
in  1647.  He  also  owned  the  Cook  house,  which  he  sold  to  Abram 
Williams  in  1662  ;  also,'  other  lands. 

Clements,  William,  jr.  (d.  1691),  owned  house  and  land  ad- 
joining Captain  Prentice,  near  Chestnut  Hill.  He  bought  twenty- 
five  acres  of  Eichard  Dummer,  and  sold  it  to  Daniel  Bacon  in 
1669. 

Collins,  Matthias  (d.  1785),  bought  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  of  Joseph  Craft  on  the  Sherburne  road,  adjoining  John 
Woodward. 

Cooke,  Gregory  (d.  1690),  bought  of  Samuel  Hyde,  in  1668, 
sixteen  acres  of  land,  bounded  east  by  Centre  Street,  west  by  land 
of  Edward  Jackson,  sen.,  and  south  by  land  of  said  Hyde.  His 
descendants  lived  here  till  about  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  Capt. 
Phineas  Cooke  was  the  last  of  the  name  who  owned  it.  Later  it 
belonged  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brackett.,  In  1665,  Abraham  Williams 
conveyed  to  Gregory  Cooke  his  late  mansion  and  about  six  acres 
of  land,  bounded  east  by  the  highway  from  Watertown  to  Eox- 
bury,  south  by  land  of  Edward  Jackson,  sen.,  north  and  west  by 
the  Dummer  farm.  This  mansion  house  was  at  Newton  Corner, 
near  the  Watertown  line.  In  1672,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  Boston, 
conveyed  to  Gregory  Cooke,  shoemaker,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  land,  with  a  house  and  barn  thereon,  lying  partly  in  Cam- 
bridge and  partly  in  Watertown,  bounded  east  by  the  highway, 
south  by  land  of  Edward  Jackson,  sen. ,  and  Daniel  Bacon,  west 
by  land  of  Thomas  Park,  and  north  by  Charles  river.  The  old, 
sharp-roofed  house  stood  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Henry 
FuUer's. 

Cooke,  Stephen,  jr.,  owned  house,  land  and  grist-mill  in 
Watertown,  which  he  conveyed  by  deed  of  gift  to  his  son,  John 
Cooke. 

Cooke,  Captain  Phineas  (d.  1784),  built  the  house  at  New- 
ton Corner,  near  the  Watertown  line,  owned  and  occupied  by 
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General  Hull,  after  the  war.     His  uncle,  Daniel  Cooke,  left  him 
a  large  estate. 

Cooke,  Daniel  (d.  1754),  received  from  his  father,  Stephen 
Cooke,  jr.,  in  1735,  by  deed  of  gift,  his  homestead,  partly  in  New- 
ton and  partly  in  Watertown. 

Cotton,  Eev.  John  (d.  1757),  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  his 
predecessor,  Eev.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  in  1715,  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  with  the  dwelling-house  and  barn  thereon.  The 
house  was  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Charles  Pelham, 
Esq.,  and  was  known  as  the  Pelham  house  ;  it  was  afterwards  the 
property  of  John  Cabot,  whose  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Theodore 
Parker.  The  house  has  been  removed.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Centre  and  Cabot  Streets. 

Cotton,  Da.  John,  son  of  the  minister,  (d.  1758).  The  admin- 
istrator of  his  estate  sold  six  and  a  half  acres  of  land  and  house 
to  Samuel  Cooke,  bounded  west  by  Dedham  Road.  Probably  the 
place  soon  after  owned  by  Dr.  John  King, —  the  site  of  the  present 
residence  of  Deacon  Gustavus  Forbes. 

Ckaft,  Moses  (d.  1768),  purchased  ninety-three  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  of  Nathaniel  Parker,  in  Newton,  in  1729,  on  the  Sher- 
burne road,  and  lived  with  Dea.  John  Staples,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Curtis,  Solomon,  settled  at  Newton  Lower  Falls  ;  also,  his  sons, 
Allen  C.  and  William  Curtis. 

Dana,  John  (d.  1793),  son  of  Benjamin,  the  ancestor  of  all  of 
that  name,  lived  in  the  south  part  of  Newton. 

Davenport,  Joseph,  son  of  John  Davenport  and  grandson  of 
Thomas  Davenport,  born  August  30, 1701,  was  a  clothier,  and  set- 
tled about  1731  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  Upper  Falls,  where  he  died  March  12,  1752.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Ware,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Ware,  of  Needham. 

Davenport,  Benjamin  (d.  Dec.  28,  1833),  son  of  Joseph  Dav- 
enport, born  in  Newton  June  16,  1743,  lived  in  Newton,  nearly 
opposite  the  present  poor-house.     He  died  in  Needham. 

Davenport,  Joseph,  son  of  Benjamin  Davenport,  born  Aug.  18, 
1773,  lived  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  and  died  at  Cambridge  May 
28,  1849.     He  had  seven  children,  all  born  in  Newton. 

Dolbear,  Benjamin,  lived  near  the  Upper  Falls. 

Downing,  Robert.  His  homestead  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Centre  Street,  near  the  old  burial  place. 

Draper,  Captain  Thomas  (d.  1769),  lived  at  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  near  the  Roxbury  line. 
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DuRAira,  Captain  Edward  (d.  1740),  in  1732  bought  ninety- 
one  acres  of  land  in  Newton,  of  Daniel  Bobbins  and  Daniel 
.Trowbridge  for  £1,800,  bounded  east  and  west  by  the  highway,  and 
north  by  land  of  Captain  John  Jackson.  The  estate  lay  on  the 
southern  part  of  Nonantum  Hill,  north  of  John  Kenrick. 

Deuce,  Vincent.  In  1650  Nicholas  Hodgden  of  Boston 
(Brookhne) ,  conveyed  to  Thomas  Hammond  and  Vincent  Druce 
land  in  the  easterly  part  of  Newton,  adjoining  John  Parker's  land, 
on  the  north,  northwest  and  northeast,  which  land  was  granted  by 
the  town  of  Cambridge  to  Robert  Bradish.  Messrs.  Druce  and 
Hammond  held  this  land  in  common  untU  1664,  when  a  division 
was  made  between  them.  The  dividing  hne  was  one  hundred  rods 
in  length,  running  over  "  the  great  hill."  The  pond  was  in  Ham- 
mond's part,  and  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  The  (old)  road 
through  these  lands  to  Muddy  River  (Brookline)  was  laid  out  in 
1658.  John  Ward  conveyed  to  Vincent  Druce  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  woodland,  bounded  east  by  Roxbury  line,  north  by 
Brookline  line,  and  south  and  west  by  other  land  of  said  John 
Ward.     Mr.  Druce's  dwelling-house  was  near  Brookline  line. 

Dyke,  Jonathan  (d.  1759),  lived  on  the  old  Jonathan  Hyde 
homestead. 

Eliot,  Benjamin  (d.  1798),  purchased  six  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  in  1731,  a  little  north  of  the  Centre  meeting-house,  and  there 
settled.  In  1756,  he  bought  eight  acres  on  the  plain,  near  the 
same  meeting-house  and  school-house,  westwardly. 

Eliot,  Rev.  John,  jk.,  (d.  1668).  "Eliot's  homestead  of 
twenty  acres  was  the  southerly  corner  of  the  Mayhew  farm,  and 
was  situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  Centre  Street,  about  sixty 
rods  north  of  the  burial  place.  The  well  where  he  drew  his  water, 
very  near  the  spot  where  his  dweUing-house  stood,  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Thomas  Edmands."  His  estate  continued  to  be 
the  property  of  his  son  John  as  long  as  he  Uved.  After  his  death, 
it  was  sold  to  Henry  Gibbs,  Esq.,  in  1733,  for  £415,  by  order  of 
the  General  Court,  on  the  petition  of  the  executors  of  Eliot's  wUl, 
to  raise  money  to  carry  his  son  John,  then  seventeen  years  old, 
through  college  at  New  Haven.  By  the  deed  it  was  bounded  east 
by  Centre  Street,  south  by  land  of  John  Spring,  north  and  west 
by  land  of  Rev.  John  Cotton.  Henry  Gibbs  sold  the  EUot  home- 
stead to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1736,  for  £300.  The  heirs  of 
Rev.  John  Cotton  sold  it  to  Charles  Pelham,  Esq.,  in  1765. 
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Elliot,  General  Simon  (d.  1810),  from  Boston,  erected  snuff- 
mills  at  Newton  Upper  Falls  about  1780,  and  owned  extensively  in 
that  part  of  the  town  in  mills,  lands  and  water  power.  He  lived 
in  the  house  formerly  Noah  Parker's. 

EsTT,  Reuben,  lived  in  the  AVest  Parish. 

Fenno,  Epheaim  (d.  1767),  from  Boston,  in  1736,  pui-chased 
thirty-three  acres  of  land  in  Newton  Centre,  for  £750,  bounded 
east  by  Centre  Street,  southwest  by  Homer  Street,  northwest  by 
Grafton  Street,  being  the  triangular  farm,  afterwards  the  home- 
stead of  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  then  of  Michael  Tombs  and  lastly 
of  George  C.  Eand,  Esq. 

Freeman,  Rev.  James  (d.  1835),  Uved  on  Waverly  Avenue 
nearly  opposite  Mr.  Charles  Brackett,  (the  Skinner  place) . 

Fuller,  John  (d.  1699),  settled  in  Newton  about  1644.  In 
1658,  he  purchased  of  Joseph  Cooke,  of  Cambridge,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  £160,  bounded  north  and  west  by 
Charles  River, —  the  winding  part  of  the  river  west ;  east  by  land 
of  Thomas  Park,  south  by  farm  of  Samuel  Shepard.  His  house 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  brook,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  both 
road  and  brook.  By  subsequent  purchase,  he  increased  his  estate 
to  upwards  of  one  thousand  acres ;  Cheesecake  Brook  ran  through 
it,  and  the  tract  was  long  known  as  the  "  Fuller  Farm."  By  his 
will  dated  1696,  he  divided  it  among  his  five  surviving  sons,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  not  sell  to  any  stranger,  until  they  or 
their  next  relative  should  have  the  offer  of  it.  He  and  Edward 
Jackson  were  the  largest  land-owners  in  the  village.  They  divided 
their  lands  among  their  children  in  their  lifetime,  confirming  the 
division  by  their  wUls.* 


*Mr.  Seth  Davis  says  in  1847,  "The  southeast  corner  of  this  estate  was  marked  by 
a  large  oak-tree  which  was  standing,  untU  within  a  few  years,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  farm  improved  by  William  Bacon.  This  tree  is  perhaps  the  only  land- 
mark that  has  existed  without  variation  in  the  town  until  so  late  a  period. 

"  As  no  house  is  recognized,  on  this  lot  of  more  than  a  mile  square,  and  bounded  ou 
each  side  by  a  single  farm,  no  more  than  one  house  probably  existed  in  that  section 
in  1668.  And  it  is  probable  that  no  house  existed  on  these  seven  .hundred  and  fifty 
acres  for  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  as  in  1676,  April  15,  this  John  Fuller 
purchased  of  one  John  Magoon  twenty-two  acres  of  land  with  a  dwelling-house  and 
barn ;  also  five  acres  near  the  Falls  on  Charles  Elver.  This  house,  purchased  of  John 
Magoon,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  same  spot  whore  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
meeting-houses  in  the  first  parish  were  built.  Subsequently  to  this  purchase  by  John 
Fuller,  he  with  his  six  sons,  whose  names  all  began  with  I,  as  no  J's  were  then  used, 
settled  on  the  aforesaid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  which  was  known  as 
'  Fuller's  Corner'  for  nearly  a  century.  Two  farms  were  owned  and  improved  by  John 
Fuller's  descendants  until  1847  and  subsequently." 
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Fuller,  Jonathan,  son  of  John  Fuller,  senior  (d.  1722),  lived 
on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  Captain  Ezra  Fuller. 

Fuller,  Joseph,  son  of  John  Fuller,  senior,  (d.  1740).  His 
father-in-law,  Edward  Jackson,  gave  him  twenty-three  acres  of 
land  out  of  the  westerly  end  of  the  Mayhew  farm,  which  he 
bought  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  and  from  his  father  he  inherited 
two  hundred  acres  more.  On  this  estate  he  erected  his  mansion 
house,  covering  the  same  spot  where  his  grandson  Judge  Fuller 
lived,  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  General  William  Hull,  and  later 
of  Governor  Claflin,  in  NewtonvUle.  This  farm  descended  to  his 
son  Joseph,  his  grandson  Abraham,  and  his  great-granddaughter 
Siarah,  who  married  Colonel  William  Hull  in  1781.  In  1766, 
Abraham  Fuller  buUt  an  addition  to  his  father's  old  house,  of  which 
he  had  lately  come  into  possession,  and  in  1814  General  WiQiam 
Hull  removed  the  old  part  which  had  been  buUt  by  Joseph  Fuller 
in  1680,  and  built  a  new  addition,  so  that  the  house,  as  removed 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  J.  L.  Roberts,  Esq.,  was  built  partly 
in  1766  and  partly  in  1814. 

Fuller,  Elisha,  son  of  Jonathan  Fuller  (d.  1794),  Hved  near  the 
hUl  now  covered  by  the  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

Fuller,  Col.  Nathan  (d.  1822) ,  had  in  the  West  Parish  a  home- 
stead of  fifty-five  acres,  appraised  at  $2,890.  He  gave  to  the  West 
Parish  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  for  a  burjing  place,  in  1781. 

Greene,  Jonathan,  from  Maiden  (d.  1736),  came  to  Newton  in 
1697,  and  '*  lived  near  the  Falls." 

Greenwood,  Thomas  (d.  1693),  bought  in  1673  seven  acres  of 
land  of  Nathaniel  Hammond,  bounded  southeast  by  land  of  said 
Hammond,  north  by  Captain  Prentice  and  John  Ward.  The  same 
year  he  bought  seven  acres  and  fifty  rods  of  Edward  Jackson, 
adjoining  the  meadow  of  Elder  Wiswall,  and  east  by  John  Ward. 
In  1691,  he  purchased  of  Isaac  Parker  twenty-four  acres  with  the 
dwelling-house  thereon,  bounded  east  by  Thomas  Hammond,  west 
by  John  Hammond,  south  by  Nathaniel  Hammond  and  north  by 
John  Druce,  being  part  of  the  same  land  which  John  Parker,  sen., 
bought  of  Nicholas  Hodgdeu  in  1650. 

Greenwood,  Deacon  Thomas  (d.  1774),  had  a  homestead  of 
eighty-six  acres  in  the  West  Parish. 

GiBBS,  Henry  (d.  1761) ,  came  to  Newton  about  1742,  piu-chased 
of  Eev.  John  Prentice,  of  Lancaster,  sixty  acres  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  Centre  Street,  on  which  he  bviilt  the  large  house,  after- 
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wards  owned  and  occupied  many  years  by  the  late  Marshall  S.  Eice, 
long  known  as  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newton,  being  part  of  the  same 
land  purchased  by  James  and  Thomas  Prentice,  in  1657 ;  also, 
fourteen  acres  on  the  Plain,  bounded  east  on  Centre  Street,  lying 
between  the  farms  of  John  Spring  on  the  north  and  Jonathan 
Hyde,  sen.,  on  the  south,  being  the  same  land  owned  by  John 
Jackson,  sen.,  and  then  by  his  son-in-law,  Capt.  Noah  Wiswall; 
—  known  later  as  the  Lovell  Place  ; —  between  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Nickerson,  Esq.,  and  Mill  Street. 

GoDDAKD,  JosiAH  (d.  1758),  was  of  Watertown,  and  bought  of 
Jonathan  Parks^  jr.,  twenty-five  acres,  bounded  northeast  by  the 
Fuller  farm. 

Grafton,  Ret.  Joseph  (d.  1836) ,  occupied  the  triangular  estate 
in  Newton  Centre,  bounded  east  by  Centre  Street,  southwest  by 
Homer  Street  and  northwesterly  by  Grafton  Street. 

Gkeenough,  Eev.  William  (d.  1831) ,  in  the  West  Parish,  occu- 
pied the  estate  on  the  left  side  of  Washington  Street,  going 
towards  Newton  Lower  Falls.  On  the  map  of  1700,  streets  are 
laid  out  on  three  sides  of  the  estate,  making  a  triangle,  like  Mr, 
Grafton's. 

Hall,  Andrew  (d.  1756),  came  into  the  south  part  of  Newton 
about  1695,  and  bought  forty-three  acres  of  land  in  1795,  for  £22, 
of  Thomas  Wiswall,  son  of  Capt.  Noah  Wiswall.  The  tract  was 
bounded  east  by  Dedham  highway,  west  by  John  Kenrick  and  the 
widow  of  Joseph  Parker,  north  by  John  Woodward,  jr. ,  Samuel 
Tinesdale  and  John  Kenrick,  jr.,  south  by  Deacon  James  Trow- 
bridge. 

Hammond,  Thomas,  (d.  1675).  Nicholas  Hodgden  conveyed 
sixty-seven  acres  of  land,  in  1650,  "  on  Cambridge  Hill  in  Cam- 
bridge "Village"  to  Thomas  Hammond  and  Vincent  Druce ;  also, 
thirteen  acres  more,  which  was  granted  by  the  town  of  Cambridge 
to  Robert  Bradish ;  "  and  also,  sixteen  acres  more  in  Muddy  River 
(BrookUne)  next  to  Cambridge  Hill,  adjoining  John  Parker's  land 
north,  northwest  and  northeast.  Hammond  and  Druce  bought  in 
1658  of  Thomas  Brattle  and  others  six  hundred  acres  at  Muddy 
River  (Brookline),  called  the  Royton  farm,  for  £100,  north  partly 
on  the  Roxbury  line,  south  partly  on  the  Cambridge  line,  surveyed 
by  John  Oliver."  The  purchases  of  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Druce 
were  held  in  common  until  1664,  when  a  division  was  made.  "  The 
dividing  line  was  one  hundred  rods  long,  running  over  the  great 
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hill,  the  pond  being  in  Hammond's  part."  Mr.  Hammond  bought 
also  of  Esther  Sparhawk,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  in 
1656,  for  £40,  thi'ee  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  being  the  same  land 
granted  to  her  father  by  the  town  of  Cambridge,  bounded  "  south 
and  west  on  land  of  Robert  Bradish,  and  north  by  land  of  Elder 
Frost,  now  in  possession  of  John  "Ward  and  Lieut.  Prentice." 
His  will  gave  to  his  son  Thomas  a  house  and  portions  of  land  ;  to 
his  son  Nathaniel,  a  house  and  land  adjoining,  "  and  the  cranberry- 
meadow  from  the  corner  of  the  pond  to  '  Troublesome  Swamp.' " 

Hammond,  John  (d.  1763),  bought  of  Eev.  Jared  Eliot,  of 
Connecticut,  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  the  Governor 
Haynes'  farm,  in  1746,  for  £6,000,  and  mortgaged  it  to  James 
Bowdoiu  for  £3,000. 

Hastings,  Samuel  (d.  1776),  had  a  tan-yard  near  the  West 
Parish  meeting-house,  where  he  settled.  He  came  from  Cambridge, 
and  removed  from  the  West  Parish  to  Newton  Corner,  where  he 
died. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  from  Watertown,  lived  near  Bald  Pate  HiU, 
at  the  south  part  of  Newton. 

Healt,  Nathaniel  (d.  1734),  bought  of  Jonathan  Jackson, 
senior,  twenty-six  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and  lived  near  Brook 
Farm. 

Hobaet,  Eev.  Nehemiah,  (d.  1712).  "His  father-in-law, 
Edward  Jackson,  gave  him  thirty  acres  of  land  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Dedham  highway  (Centre  street) ,  adjoining  the  twenty 
acres  south,  which  he  also  gave  to  Eev.  John  Eliot,  jr.,  his  prede- 
cessor." He  bunt  his  mansion  house  on  the  spot  where  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Cabot  formerly  stood,  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and 
Centre  Streets.  It  was  occupied  afterwards  by  his  successor  Eev. 
John  Cotton.  It  was  burnt  in  1720,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year. 
"In  1711  he  conveyed  to  his  four  daughters  his  then  dwelling- 
house,  outhouses,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  right  to  enjoy  it  while  he  lived,  with  other  reser- 
vations, together  with  the  land  he  owned  at  Stake  Meadow. 

Holly,  Samuel  (d.  1643),  owned  a  house  and  eighteen  acres 
of  land  adjoining  John  Jackson  in  1639,  of  which  he  sold  six  acres 
to  Edward  Jackson  in  1643,  for  £5. 

Homer,  Eev.  Jonathan  (d.  1843),  owned  and  occupied  an 
estate  of  considerable  extent  on  the  west  side  of  Centre  Street, 
noi-th  of  the  meeting-house.     His  dwelling-house  stood  midway 
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between  the  houses  of  Hon.  A.  Speare,  Ex-Maj'or  of  Newton,  and 
Thomas  Nickerson,  Esq.  The  site  is  marked  by  the  two  thorny 
acacias  which  shaded  his  front  yard,  and  which  were  on  each  side 
of  the  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  front  door. 

HovEY,  Deacon  Thomas  (d.  1829),  owned  and  occupied  the 
place  afterwards  owned  by  Deacon  Nathan  Pettee ;  and  which, 
later,  was  the  Amos  Lawrence  estate,  including  the  westerly  basin 
of  the  Boston  "Water  "Works  near  Chestnut  Hill. 

Hull,  General  "William  (d.  1825),  lived,  in  his  later  years, 
on  the  place  since  owned  and  occupied  by  Ex-Governor  Glaflin. 
The  large  house,  which  was  his  mansion  house,  was  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Railroad  Station  at  Newtonville,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street. 

Hyde,  Deacon  Samuel,  (d.  1725).  He  and  his  brother  Jona- 
than Hyde,  in  1647,  bought  of  Thomas  Danforth  forty  acres  of 
land.  In  1652,  they  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  the  heirs  of 
Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  and  held  this  land  in  common  tUl  1661,  when 
a  division  was  made  between  them.  Centre  Street,  at  first  called 
the  Dedham  highway,  was  laid  out  through  their  lands.  Captain 
Samuel  Hyde,  of  Hyde's  Nursery,  of  the  sixth  generation,  and 
George  Hyde,  his  son,  owned  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  original 
homestead.  He  also  owned  a  farm  in  "Watertown,  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  acres. 

Hyde,  Nehemiah,  son  of  Ensign  Samuel  Hyde  (d.  1741), 
received  by  his  father's  wiU,  the  homestead,  thirty-three  acres  and 
pasture,  eight  acres,  on  the  hill. 

Hyde,  Jonathan,  son  of  John  Hyde,  sold  five  acres  of  land  to 
Benjamin  Eddy  in  1754,  bounded  south  by  the  road  leading  to  the 
meeting-house. 

Hyde,  Jonathan,  senior  (d.  1711),  came  to  Newton  in  1647, 
and  bought  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  with  his  brothei-. 
Deacon  Samuel  Hyde,  which  they  owned  in  common  till  1661.  He 
bought,  in  1656,  eighty  acres,  more  or  less,  of  Thomas  "Woolson, 
which  "Woolson  bought  of  Edward  Gofie  in  1653.  "Probably 
there  was  more  in  this  tract,  being  one-eighth  of  the  land  recovered 
by  Cambridge  from  the  town  of  Dedham  in  a  lawsuit.  He  settled 
on  this  land,  and  increased  it  by  subsequent  purchases  to  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  His  dwelling-house  was  about  sev- 
enty rods  north  of  the  Centre  Congregational  meeting-house." 
He  bought  and  sold  much  land  in  the  Village,  and  in  some  of  his 
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deeds  was  styled  "  Sergeant."  Jackson  says  "  he  had  twenty-one 
children, —  fourteen  by  Mary  French,  daughter  of  WiUiani  French, 
of  BiUerica,  and  seven  by  Mary  Eediat,  daughter  of  John  Eediat, 
of  Marlboro'.  He  made  a  marriage  covenant  in  1673  with  her 
father  and  brother,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  marry 
Mary  Eediat,  and  in  case  he  should  die  before  her,  she  should  have 
his  house,  barn  and  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  case 
she  had  no  children  by  him,  then  the  one  hundred  acres  was  to  pass 
to  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Jona- 
than and  Mary.  This  interesting  document  was  dated  2,  11,  1673, 
nearly  three  months  before  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Eev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  of  Cambridge,  and  his  sis- 
ter Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  the  Eev.  John  Eliot,  jr.  This  part  of 
his  homestead  was  bounded  easterly  by  the  highway  from  Water- 
town  to  Dedham,  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods,  and  one  hundred 
rods  deep  ;  westerly  by  his  other  lands  ;  northerly  by  land  of  John 
Jackson,  senior,  and  southerly  by  the  farm  of  Elder  Wiswall ; 
reserving  a  way  one  rod  wide  next  to  Wiswall's,  to  go  to  his  other 
lands.  This  land  ran  from  the  Dedham  Eoad  (Centre  Street)  at 
the  training  field  (Newton  Centre  Common) ,  by  the  north  bank  of 
Wiswall's  Pond,  and  for  the  last  century  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  'Blanden's  Lane,'  now  (1854)  called  Pond  Street.  The 
front  of  this  grant  extended  from  this  lane,  northerly  one  hundred 
and  sixty  rods,  to  about  opposite  the  road  leading  to  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  town  (Ward  Street).  This  farm,  therefore, 
was  very  near  the  centre  of  Newton,  and  included  the  spot  where 
the  Centre  meeting-house  (Congregational)  now  stands.  In  1702, 
he  gave  to  John  Kenrick  and  others.  Selectmen  of  Newton,  and 
their  successors  in  oflSce,  'half  an  acre  of  land  near  Oak  Hill, 
abutting  ten  rods  on  the  Dedham  Eoad,  and  eight  rods  wide, 
northwesterly  by  his  own  land,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school 
at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  to  be  employed  by  said  Selectmen 
to  the  ends  aforesaid.'  This  half  acre  of  land  was  sold  many 
years  ago,  and  a  small  fund  accumulated  from  the  proceeds,  which 
was  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  school  district  a 
few  years  since  by  vote  of  the  town,  pro  rata,  according  to  the 
taxes  each  one  paid."  He  probably  gave  part  of  the  land  for  the 
training  field,  though  no  record  remains  of  such  a  gift,  and  Elder 
Wiswall  or  his  heirs  gave  the  residue.  "  In  1705,  he  deeded  to  his 
children  a  cartway  through  the  then  homestead  to  the  Dedham 
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highway  (Centre  Street) ,  "  to  be  used  with  gates  forever.' "  The 
"  forever,"  nevertheless,  came  to  an  end.  For  that  "  cartwaj' "  ia 
now  Grafton  Street,  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  triangular 
estate  of  the  late  George  C.  Rand. 

Hyde,  Samuel,  son  of  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  had  his  house  on 
the  north  side  of  "Wiswall's  Pond,  afterwards  occupied  by  Blanden. 
His  land  was  conveyed  to  him  by  deeds  of  gift  in  1703  and  1710. 
He  binds  himself  that  the  rod-wide  way  "  shall  be  free  to  bring, 
hemp  or  flax  to  the  pond,  and  sheep  to  washing,  or  such  like  neces- 
sary occasions  to  come  to  the  pond." 

Htde,  Elisha  (d.  1781),  took  the  homestead  of  John  Hyde, 
senior. 

Jackson,  Deacon  John  (d.  1675),  the  first  settler  of  Cambridge 
VUlage,  who  remained  and  died  in  it.  In  1639,  he  bought  of 
Miles  Ives,  of  "Watertown,  a  dweUing-house  and  eighteen  acres  of 
land,  situated  on  the  Eoxbury  road,  very  near  the  line  which  now 
divides  Newton  from  Brighton.  It  was  he  who  gave  an  acre  of 
land  for  the  first  meeting-house  and  burial'  place,  now  the  oldest 
part  of  the  old  cemetery  on  Centre  Street.  His  old  mansion  house, 
which  was  pulled  down  about  1800,  stood  on  the  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  dweUing-house  of  Edwin  SmaUwood.  The  old 
pear  trees  on  the  estate  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  his 
son  Abraham,  who  added  an  acre  to  the  acre  given  by  his  father 
for  the  meeting-house  and  burial  place.  He  left  eight  hundred  and 
sixty- three  acres  of  land. 

Jackson,  Abraham  (d.  1740),  conveyed  to  his  son  John  in  1734 
aH  his  real  estate  in  Cambridge  and'  Newton.  In  1717  he  had 
already  conveyed  to  the  same  several  parcels  of  land,  "  one  of 
which  was  forty  acres  at  Chestnut  HUl  (except  four  acres  sold  to 
Isaac  Beach  in  1686),  bounded  west  by  the  burial  place  and  the 
land  given  for  the  burial  ]5lace  on  which  the  meeting-house  now 
standeth,  so  long  as  the  town  shall  see  cause  to  improve  it  for  the 
use  they  now  do." 

Jackson,  Edwakd,  senior  (d.  1681),  purchased  land  in  Cam- 
bridge Village,  of  Samuel  Holley  in  1643.  In  1646  he  bought  a 
farm  in  Cambridge  Village  of  five  hundred  acres  of  Gov.  Bradstreet 
for  £140,  long  known  as  the  Mayhew  faim, —  Bradstreet  having  pur- 
chased it  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  of  "Watertown,  in  1638,  with  all  the 
buildings  thereon,  for  six  cows.  This  five-hundred-acre  farm  com- 
menced near  what  is  now  the  division  line  between  Newton  and 
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Brighton,  and  extended  westward,  including  what  is  now  Newton- 
ville,  and  covering  the  site  where  Judge  Fuller's  mansion  once  stood. 
The  site  where  Gen.  Michael  Jackson's  mansion  house  stood  was  near 
the  centre  of  the  Mayhew  farm ;  and  a  few  rods  nearer  the  brook 
stood  the  old  dwelling-house  conveyed  with  the  farm,  in  Mayhew's 
deed  to  Bradstreet.  Of  course  it  was  built  previous  to  1638,  and 
therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  first  dwelling-house 
built  in  Newton; — the  cellar  hole, —  now  almost  filled, —  a  few 
rods  from  the  brook,  is  still  visible.  In  the  laying  out  of  the  old 
highway  in  1708  (long  since  discontinued),  which  passed  by  the 
old  house,  the  description  is,  "  crossing  the  brook  near  where  the 
old  house  stood."  This  house,  which  was  erected  before  1638,  was 
gone  before  1708  ;  it  had  stood  about  the  allotted  space  of  three- 
score years  and  ten.  It  may  have  been  the  first  residence  of 
Edward  Jackson,  senior,  in  Cambridge  Village,  from  his  first  coming 
until  his  marriage  in  1649,  and  perhaps  for  many  more  years.  At 
his  death  in  1681,  his  then  dwelling-house  stood  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  easterly,  near  the  line  of  Brighton,  and  about  twenty 
rods  northerly  from  the  road  to  Eoxbury.  It  is  described  in  his 
inventory  as  a  spacious  mansion,  with  a  h'lll, —  designed,  no  doubt, 
for  religious  meetings.  His  great  grandson,  Capt.  Samuel  Jack- 
son (d.  1808)  pulled  down  the  mansion  built  by  his  great-grand- 
father, and  built  a  splendid  house  for  that  day,  which  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Jonathan  Hunnewell,  Esq. 

Jackson,  Jonathan,  oldest  son  of  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  set- 
tled in  Boston,  and  sold  the  land  in  Newton,  left  him  by  his  father's 
wlU  in  1638,  to  James,  Barton  one  hundred  and  three  acres,  to 
Eev.  Mr.  Hobart  thirty  acres,  and  to  Nathaniel  Healy  twentj'-six 
and  a  half  acres.  His  son  Jonathan  Jackson  (d.  1736)  sold  ten 
acres  of  land  in  Newton,  left  him  by  his  grandfather  Edward 
Jackson,  senior,  to  Nathaniel  Healy  in  1713. 

Jackson,  Sebas  (d.  1690),  received  by  the  will  of  his  father 
Edward  Jackson,  senior,  the  house  and  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  which  house  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  man- 
sion of  the  late  Hon.  WilUam  Jackson.  The  house  was  eighteen 
feet  by  twenty- two,  two  stories.  The  old  house  was  built  in  1670, 
and  enlarged  before  1690,  making  its  length  thirty-nine  feet.  Af- 
ter standing  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was  demolished  in 
1809.  By  his  will  Sebas  Jackson  gave  his  eldest  son,  Edward 
Jackson,  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  divided  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres  between  the  throe  other  sons. 
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Jackson,  Lieut.  Timothy  (d.  1774),  son  of  Joseph  Jackson  and 
grandson  of  Sebas  Jackson,  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  old  man- 
sion, which  then  measured  eighteen  by  thirty-nine  feet  (on  the 
Hon.  William  Jackson  lot) .  The  inventory  of  his  estate  speaks 
of  nine  and  a  half  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and 
part  of  the  dwelling-house  and  barn,  and  twenty-one  acres  of  pas- 
ture land  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 

Jackson,  Isaac  (d.  1769),  was  a  carpenter,  learned  his  trade  of 
Isaac  Beach,  who  gave  him  four  acres  of  land,  with  house,  adjoin- 
ing the  burial  place. 

Jackson,  Edwakd,  kept  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel  in  Brighton. 

Jackson,  Daniel,  son  of  Sebas  Jackson,  lived  near  Weston 
Bridge. 

Jackson,  Major  Timothy  (d.  1814) ,  father  of  Hon.  WiUiam 
Jackson,  occupied  the  estate  long  known  and  stiU  known  as  the 
property  of  Hon.  William  Jackson  and  his  heirs. 

Jackson,  Samuel,  son  of  Edward,  kept  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel  at 
Brighton.     His  widow  married  Thomas  Hastings,  Newton  Corner. 

Kenrick,  John  (d.  1686),  bought  of  Richard  Parker,  of 
Boston,  in  1658,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  south- 
erly part  of  Cambridge  Village,  previously  owned  by  Thomas 
Maj'hew,  bounded  west  by  Charles  River,  and  north  by  Governor 
Haynes'  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  granted  by  the  General  Court 
in  1634,  with  farm-house  and  barn  thereon.  The  house  was  near 
the  bridge  crossing  Charles  River,  called  "  Kenrick's  Bridge."  By 
his  wUl  he  gave  his  son-in-law,  Jonathan  Metcalf,  fifty  acres  of 
land  at  the  southeast  part  of  his  farm,  which  he  bought  of  Deacon 
John  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  his  meadow  at  Cow  Island,  contain- 
ing ten  acres ;  to  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hobart  four  acres  of  meadow, 
adjoining  the  meadow  of  John  Parker  north  and  Charles  River 
west,  or  £10,  at  the  option  of  his  son  John  Kenrick, 

Kekeick,  Captain  Caleb,  son  of  John  Kenrick,  jr.  (d.  1771), 
took  the  west  part  of  the  homestead.  By  his  will  he  gave  his  son 
John  Kenrick  thirty  acres,  bounded  south  by  Israel  StoweU  and 
i;dward  Hull,  north  by  the  highway  to  the  river,  to  his  son  Daniel 
Kenrick  twenty  acres. 

King,  De.  John  (d.  1807) ,  from  Sutton,  lived  on  the  east  side 
of  Centre  Street.  His  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  house  since 
owned  and  occupied  by  Gustavus  Forbes,  Esq.  Dr.  King  pur- 
chased his  house  of  Dr.  John  Cotton,  son  of  Eev.  John  Cotton, 
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who  preceded  him  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Newton.  His 
son  Ebenezer  King  occupied  the  same  house,  which  was  removed, 
but  is  still  tenanted. 

King,  Captain  Henrt  (d.  1822) ,  lived  on  the  place  owned  and 
occupied  by  WiUiam  Hyde  and  his  son  Noah  Hyde,  since  Rev. 
George  J.  Carleton. 

King,  Deacon  Noah  (d.  1843) ,  lived  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  Oak  Hill,  where  his  son  Noah  S.  King  succeeded  him. 

Lenox,  Coknelius,  from  Boston,  settled  about  1783,  on  the  bank 
of  Charles  River,  near  the  "Watertown  Une. 

LiTTLEPiELD,  Ebenezee  (d.  1727),  Uved  near  the  Lower  Falls. 
He  purchased  a  place  of  Thomas  Wiswall  in  1727. 

LoNGLET,  Nathaniel  (d.  1732),  came  to  Newton  about  1700. 
His  house  was  near  the  Institution  Hill  at  Newton  Centre,  on  the 
southerly  side,  where  he  bought  thirty-four  acres  of  land  of  Nathan- 
iel Hancock,  of  Cambridge,  in  1703  ;  he  also  bought  nine  acres  of 
Captain  Thomas  Prentice  in  1713  ;  and  mill  property  and  privi- 
leges at  the  Upper  Falls  in  1725,  of  Nathaniel  Parker  and  William 
Clark.     His  land  at  the  Institution  Hill  adjoined  the  Bartlett  land. 

Lyon,  Samuel,  lived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town. 

Maooy  [or  Mackat]  ,  Daniel,  from  Eoxbury,  a  Scotchman,  in 
1679  purchased  land  in  Cambridge  Village  adjoining  land  of  Elder 
Wiswall  and  Captain  Noah  Wiswall;  also  in  1673,  of  John  Jack- 
son, senior. 

Macoy,  Archibald,  lived  on  the  same  laind  which  Daniel  Macoy 
bought  of  Daniel  Preston  and  John  Jackson.  In  1696  Thomas 
Wiswall  conveyed  to  him  two  acres,  bounded  northwest  by  John 
Clark,  south  by  Thomas  Prentice. 

Macoy,  Nathaniel,  in  1713  sold  land  to  Captain  Thomas 
Prentice. 

Maeean,  William  (d.  1761),  removed  from  Roxbury  to  New- 
ton, and  Hved  near  Kenrick's  Bridge. 

Maeean,  LiEtrrENANT  John  (d.  1788),  kept  the  Hotel  after- 
wards Mitchell's,  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Boylston  Streets. 

Maeshall,  Thomas,  in  1715  bought  shop  and  six  acres  of  land, 
adjoining  land  of  John  Park.  Removed  to  HoUiston,  and  was 
deacon  there  thirty-eight  years. 

Maeshall,   Francis,  from  Boston,  a  restorateur,  bought  the 
place  anciently  Brown's,  at  Newton  Corner,  which  was  kept  many 
years  as  a  tavern. 
10 
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Mason,  John,  a  tanner,  lived  near  the  Falls.  His  father,  Capt. 
Hugh  Mason,  of  Watertown,  owned  land  in  England,  and  also 
in  Newton. 

Mato,  Thomas,  from  Eoxbury,  lived  on  Brook  farm. 

Mebiam,  Rev.  Jonas  (d.  1780),  lived  on  the  same  estate  as  his 
predecessors  in  the  pastorate  of  the  first  church,  Messrs.  Eliot, 
Hobart  and  Cotton. 

Miller,  Joseph  (d.  1697) ,  lived  on  the  Stimpson  place,  West 
Parish. 

Miller,  Samuel  (d.  1759),  West  Parish,  in  1726  gave  the  town 
four  rods  of  land  for  a  school-house,  near  his  house. 

MnacK,  John  (d.  1706),  owned  the  place  adjoining  Obadiah 
Curtis. 

Mitchell,  Edward,  a  carpenter  from  Brookline  (d.  1807), 
kept  the  tavern  previously  Marean's  at  the  south  part  of  Newton 
(Newton  Highlands,  junction  of  Centre  and  Boylston  Streets) . 

Moore,  Reuben,  took  the  John  Jackson  place. 

Morse,  Joseph  (d.  1780),  lived  on  the  WUliams  farm.  In 
1721,  John  and  Solomon  Park  conveyed  land  to  him. 

Muedock,  Egbert,  (d.  1754).  His  name  on  the  Plymouth 
Records  is  sometimes  written  thus,  and  sometimes  Murdo  and 
Murdow.  Robert  Murdock,  of  Roxbury,  removed  to  Newton  in 
1703,  purchased  house  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  of  Jonathan 
Hyde  and  John  Woodward  for  £90,  bounded  east  by  school  land 
and  Dedham  road,  south  by  Jacob  Chamberlain  and  west  by  John 
Hyde ;  being  the  same  place  afterwards  owned  by  Captain  Jere- 
miah WiswaU. 

Murdock,  Lieutenant  Robert  (d.  1762),  took  the  homestead 
which  he  bought  of  his  father  in  1754,  for  £1,500,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres. 

Murdock,  John  (d.  1744),  in  1721  bought  twenty-two  acres  of 
land  in  Newton  of  William  Hyde  for  £200,  bounded  east  on  the 
road,  north  by  James  Prentice,  west  by  Daniel  Hyde. 

Murdock,  Joshua  (d.  1797),  bought  sixty  acres  of  land  for 
£350,  in  1754,  bounded  north  by  Ephraim  Fenno,  and  adjoining 
James  Allen,  Lieut.  William  Hyde,  Abraham  Hyde  and  Nathan 
Hyde.  He  built  a  house  on  this  land,  about  sixty  rods  west  of 
the  Fii'st  Parish  meeting-house  at  Newton  Centre.  He  probablj 
bought  his  homestead  near  the  Centre  meeting-house  of  John  Mur. 
dock,  his  uncle,  who  bought  it  of  William  Hyde  in  1721. 
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Newell,  John,  jb.,  lived  near  Brook  farm. 

NoKCKOss,  Philip  (d.  1748),  lived  where  the  Eliot  chrorch 
stands.  His  inventory'  acknowledges  house,  barn,  shop  and  four- 
teen acres  of  laud. 

Olivek,  Deacon  Thomas  (d.  1715),  in  1670  purchased  dwell- 
ing-house and  sixty-seven  acres  of  land,  being  part  of  the  home- 
stead of  Richard  Dana,  senior,  in  what  is  now  Brighton,  and  owned 
lately  by  Samuel  Brooks,  near  the  place  of  the  late  Gorham  Parsons, 
on  the  road  leading  towards  Harvard  College,  bounding  west  by  the 
road  which  runs  northeast  to  the  marshes  ;  north  by  the  ancient  high- 
way on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  the  original  way  from  the. 
Great  Bridge  to  Nonantum  (long  since  discontinued)  ;  on  the  east 
by  land  formerly  of  Richard  Oldham,  then  of  Richard  Dana,  and 
after  to  Thomas  Cheney. 

OsLAND,  HuMPHKET  (d.  1720),  crcctcd  a  house  on  land  of  bis 
father-in-law,  Samuel  Hyde,  senior,  which  bj'  will  he  bequeathed 
to  H.  Osland,  being  part  of  the  same  land  on  which  the  late  Israel 
Lombard,  Esq.,  afterwards  erected  a  valuable  mansion. 

Palmek,  John  (d.  1809),  removed  from  Warren,  Me.,  to  south 
part  of  Newton,  near  Brook  farm.  His  son,  Thomas  Palmer,  took 
ttie  homestead. 

Pake,  Richard.  In  a  division  of  lands  in  1647,  he  had  eleven 
acres  in  Cambridge  Village,  bounded  west  on  land  of  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson.  The  highway  to  Dedham  was  laid  out  through  it  in  1648. 
An  ancient  dwelling-house  on  this  lot,  pulled  down  about  1800,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  him.  It  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Eliot  church,  Newton  Corner.  He 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Village 
previous  to  1652.  This  tract  was  bounded  west  by  the  Fuller 
farm,  north  by  Charles  River,  east  by  the  Dummer  farm,  south  and 
east  by  the  Mayhew  farm  (Mr.  Edward  Jackson's) .  It  contained 
six  hundi'ed  acres,  which  he  probably  bought  of  pastor  Shepard  or 
his  heirs. 

Pake,  Thomas  (d.  1690),  settled  on  the  six-hundred-acre  tract 
(see  above) ,  and  had  his  house  near  Bemis'  mills  on  the  bank  of 
Charles  River.  His  estate,  when  divided  in  1693-4  among  the 
heirs,  included  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  of  land  and 
part  of  a  corn-mill  on  Smelt  Brook,  erected  by  Lieutenant  John 
.  Spring. 
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Paekee,  John  (d.  1686),  left  Hingham  about  1650  with  Nicholas 
Hodgden,  John  "Winchester,  Thomas  Hammond  and  Vincent 
DiTice,  and  all  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood,  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Newton.  By  his  wiU  he  gave  his  son  Isaac  the  homestead, 
about  twenty-eight  acres ;  to  his  son  Jonathan,  forty-six  acres  of 
woodland,  near  the  land  of  Captain  Prentice  ;  to  his  son  John, 
eleven  acres  of  land,  "  whereon  he  has  erected  his  new  dwelling- 
house,  and  seven  acres  meadow  and  woodland."  His  inventory 
shows  a  house  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  adjoining,  and  about 
ninety  acres  elsewhere. 

Pakker,  Nathaniel  (d.  1747),  settled  on  part  of  the  Wiswall 
land,  and  bought  in  1694:  the  house  and  land  of  Lieut.  Ebenezer 
Wiswall.  In  1708  he  purchased  of  John  Clark  one-quarter  of 
saw-mUl,  stream,  eel-wear  and  half  an  acre  of  land  at  the  Upper 
Falls  for  £12,  and  in  1717  another  quarter  of  the  same,  with  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  for  £45. 

Pakker,  Noah  (d.  1768),  settled  at  Newton  Upper  Falls.  He 
received  from  his  father  by  deed  of  gift  in  1725  half  the  saw-mill, 
fulling-mill  and  grist-mill  at  the  Upper  Falls,  with  the  lands  appur- 
tenant thereto.  The  same  year  he  purchased  of  William  Clark 
one-quarter  of  the  same  mills  and  seven  acres  of  land  adjoining 
for  £95  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  Nathaniel  Longley  the  remain- 
ing quarter  part  of  the  same  mills,  and  he  thus  became  sole  owner 
of  the  fli-st  and  oldest  mills  in  1725,  with  the  dam,  stream,  eel- 
wears,  etc. 

Paul,  Luther  (d.  1863),  purchased  the  old  Noah  Wiswall 
homestead,  bounded  west  on  Centre  Street,  near  the  Pond. 

Pelham,  Charles  (d.  1793) ,  came  to  Newton  in  1765,  bought  the 
homestead  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  house,  barn  and  cider-mill,  and 
one  hundred  and  three  and  three-quarters  acres  of  land  adjoining 
for  £735.     The  estate  bounded  east  on  Centre  Street. 

Pettee,  Samuel,  or  Petes,  as  he  himself  wrote  it,  bought  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  being  the  southwest  part  of  the  Governor 
Haynes'  farm,  of  a  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Connecticut. 

Pettee,  Nathan  (d.  1837),  owned  and  occupied  the  Deacon 
Thomas  Hovey  place,  afterwards  Lawrence,  including  the  site 
of  the  upper  reservoir  of  the  Boston  Water  Works,  Beacon 
Street. 

Pigeon,  John,  owned  land  in  Newton.  His  son  John  Pigeon 
kept  a  store  at  West  Newton  and  afterwards  at  the  Lower  Falls. 
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Pigeon,  Henry  (d.  1799),  occupied  the  house  at  Auburndale 
afterwards  used  as  the  Poor  House,  near  the  raibroad  depot. 

Prentice,  Captain  Thomas  (d.  1709  or  '10),  settled  iu  the  east- 
erly part  of  Cambridge '  Village.  His  house  was  near  the  spot 
where  the  old  Harbach  house  stands,  corner  Ward  Street  and 
Waverley  Avenue.  In  1653  he  hired  Governor  Haynes'  farm  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town,  and  occupied  a  part  of  it  in  1694. 
In  1663  he  bought  eighty-five  acres  of  land  in  the  easterly  part  of 
Cambridge  Village,  adjoining  land  of  John  Ward,  which  was  his 
homestead  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Prentice,  John  (son  of  the  preceding),  (d.  1689)  left  by  will 
to  his  wife  the  right  to  dispose  of  one-half  his  estate  at  her  death. 
She  gave  it  to  her  cousin  (nephew) ,  Rev.  John  Prentice,  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1741,  being  seventj'-five  acres  on  the  plain,  with  house 
and  barn.  He  sold  it  in  1742  to  Henry  Gibbs,  Esq.,  for  £1,420, 
being  nearly  the  same  land  which  James  and  Thomas  Prentice,  jr., 
acquired  by  joint  purchase  in  1657. 

Prentice,  Samuel  (d.  1728),  received  from  the  old  Captain 
Prentice  by  deed  of  gift  in  1705  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
dweUing-house  thereon,  lying  between  Bald  Pate  hill  and  meadow 
in  the  south  part  of  Newton. 

Prentice,  James,  senior  (d.  1710),  with  Thomas  Prentice,  2d, 
or  jr.,  purchased  in  1657  one  hundred  acres  in  Cambridge,  Village, 
being  "  that  farm  that  James  Prentice  now  dwells  on,"  bounded 
northeast  by  land  of  John  Jackson,  part  of  which  is  now  the 
ancient  cemetery  on  Centre  Street.  This  Prentice  farm  was  on  the 
east  side  of  Centre  Street,  and  extended  from  the  cemetery  south- 
west, south  of  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Marshall 
S.  Rice,  Esq.,  to  the  land  of  John  Clark,  near  the  Brook.  "  James 
and  Thomas,  2d,  built  the  ancient  sharp-roofed  dwelling-house 
which  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  JDedham  Road  and  the  burial 
place,  and  which  was  pulled  down  about  1800.  They  occupied 
this  place  in  common  many  years.  Sixty  acres  of  the  southwest 
part  of  this  farm  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Prentice,  senior, 
son  of  the  captain,  who  by  his  will  in  1689  bequeathed  lialf  of  it 
to  his  nephew.  Rev.  John  Prentice,  of  Lancaster.  At  the  decease 
of  John  Prentice  seniors'  widow,  1740,  then  Madam  Bond,  she 
bequeathed  the  other  half  to  Rev.  John,  and  he  sold  the  whole  to 
Henry  Gibbs,  Esq.,  in  1742  ;  also  fifteen  acres  on  the  west  side  of 
Centre  Street,   lying  between  the  farms    of  John  Spring    and 
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Jonathan  Hyde,  whicli  John  Jackson  gave  to  his  son-in-law,  Capt. 
Noah  "Wiswall,  and  he  conveyed  it  to  John  Prentice,  senior,  in 
1678." 

Peenticb,  Thomas  2d  (prob.  d.  1724),  was  joint  purchaser 
of  lands  with  James  Prentice  in  1650  and  1657,  and  probably  his 
brother.  His  father-in-law,  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  bequeathed  to 
him  one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  near  Bald 
Pate  meadow,  where  he  built  a  house  and  resided  in  it  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life ;  also,  two  other  tracts  of  land.  In  1694, 
Thomas  Prentice,  senior,  probably  Thomas  Prentice,  2d,  con- 
veyed lands  to  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hobart ;  in  1706  to  his  grandsons, 
Thomas  and  Samuel ;  in  1774,  by  deed  of  gift,  to  his  son  Thomas, 
jr.,  after  his  own  decease,  his  homestead  at  Burnt  Hill  in  Newton, 
adjoining  the  new  dwelling-house  of  said  Thomas,  except  what  he 
allowed  to  his  son-in-law,  John  H3'de,  reserving  two-thirds  of  the 
Cedar  Swamp  to  his  sons  John  and  Edward.  His  affidavit, 
dated  1713,  recorded  with  the  deeds,  states  that  "about  sixty 
years  ago  he  held  one  end  of  the  chain  to  lay  out  a  highway 
over  Weedy  Hill  in  Newton."  His  heirs  sold  his  dwelling-house 
and  farm  in  1728. 

Prentice,  Thomas, (d.  1714).  JohnPrentice,  of  Preston,  Conn., 
and  Ebenezer  Prentice,  blacksmith,  of  Newton,  his  sons,  conveyed 
to  Timothy  "Whitney,  of  Newton,  land  and  dwelling-house  in  New- 
ton, being  the  last  residence  of  their  grandfather,  Thomas  Pren- 
tice, senior,  for  £615  ;  bounded  southeast  by  Thomas  Hastings, 
south  by  John  Hj'de  and  southeast  by  Edward  Prentice. 

Peentice,  John,  son  of  Thomas  (d.  1721),  in  1703  bought 
eighteen  acres  of  land  in  Newton  of  John  Parker.  He  was  called 
in  the  deed  a  cordwainer.  In  1718,underthenameof  physician,  be 
conveyed  to  Nathaniel  Longley  part  of  the  same  land.  He  must 
have  relinquished  the  care  of  the  shoes  for  the  care  of  the 
bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  some  date  between  1703  and  1718. 

Pkenticb,  Edwakd,  (d.  1724).  His  house  must  have  been  on 
Ward  Street,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  house  formerly  owned  and 
occupied  by  Deacon  Ebenezer  Davis  White.  An  old  pear-tree 
long  marked  the  site  of  the  house.  His  widow  conveyed  this 
homestead  of  fifty  acres  in  1 764  to  Ebenezer  Davis  ;  bounded  north 
on  highway  and  land  of  Nathan  Hyde,  south  by  John  Clark  and 
Hemy  Gibbs,  west  by  Robert  Prentice. 
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EiCK,  Marshall  S.  (d.  1879),  owned  and  occupied  the  Henry 
Gibbs  estate,  Newton  Centi-e.  He  developed  it  largely,  raising 
most  of  the  apple-trees  on  it  from  the  seed,  and  at  a  late  period 
opening  on  it  Gibbs  Street  and  part  of  Sumner  Street. 

Robinson,  William  (d.  1754),  by  will  bequeathed  house,  barn 
and  seventy-nine  acres  of  land  to  his  son  Jeremiah ;  fiftj'^-eight 
acres  and  a  half  to  his  son  William ;  fifty -five  acres  to  his  son 
John.  He  had  a  large  farm  at  what  is  now  Auburndale.  One  of 
his  sons  lived  on  the  site  of  the  Seaverns.  house  ;  one  in  the  Bourne 
house,  once  a  tavern,  and  one  in  the  house  enlarged  for  the  former 
Newton  Poor  House. 

Rogers,  John  (d.  1815),  in  1746  purchased  of  Oakes  Angier 
six  rods  of  land  on  the  Roxbury  highivaj'-,  at  Newton  Corner,  seven 
and  a  half  rods  deep,  for  £140,  bounding  east  on  land  of  the  heirs 
of  Samuel  Jackson,  Esq. ,  north  and  west  on  Oakes  Angier. 

Seger,  Henry,  in  1686  bought  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of 
land  of  Thomas  Danforth,  bounded  southeast  by  Alcock's  meadow, 
northeast  by  lots  granted  to  Messrs.  Chauncy,  Oakes,  Parker, 
Shepard  and  others ;  southwest  by  lots  granted  to  Messrs.  Fessen- 
den,  Boardman  and  others  ;  northwest  by  John  Palfrey, —  all  pro- 
prietors of  Cambridge.  He  conveyed  by  deeds  of  gift  his  home- 
stead to  his  sons  Henry  and  Job  in  1716. 

Seaverns,  Elisha  (d.  1831),  built  his  house  in  West  Newton 
about  1795.  His  daughter  married  Walter  Ware  in  1798  and  took 
the  homestead. 

Staples,  Deacon  John,  (d.  1740).  He  and  John  Woodward 
were  near  neighbors  and  joint  purchasers  of  lands,  which  they 
divided  in  1705.  He  bought  thirty-six  acres  of  land  of  Wilham 
Robinson,  a  neighbor,  in  1737,  for  £405,  and  byhia  will  (1740) 
gave  seventeen  acres  of  this  purchase  "  for  and  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministerial  fire  from  year  to  year  annually."  He  gave 
to  Moses  Craft  "  all  his  housing  and  lands,  after  the  decease  of  his 
wife  and  payment  of  legacies." 

Starr,  Dr.  Ebenezer  (d.  1830),  settled  at  Newton  Lower 
Falls. 

Stowell,  John,  bought  of  James  Barton  in  1722  one  hundred 
and  three  acres  of  land,  being  part  of  the  Mayhew  farm,  bequeathed 
by  Edward  Jackson,  senior,  to  his  son  Jonathan  Jackson. 

Shepakd,  Alexander,  JR.  (d.  1788),  built  the  house  afterwards 
owned  by  Mr.  Craft,  near  Auburndale. 
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Smith,  John,  a  tanner,  bought  in  1694-5  of  Nathaniel  Parker 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  Newton,  with  dwelling- 
house  thereon,  bounded  east  by  land  of  Samuel  Parker,  south  by 
land  of  John  Trowbridge. 

Stone,  Hon.  Ebenezer  (d.  1754),  bought  in  1686  thirty  acres 
of  land  in  New  Cambridge  of  Thomas  Croswell.  He  owned  the 
house  supposed  to  have  been  buUt  by  Richard  Park,  very  near  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Eliot  church,  which  was  probably  his  first 
residence  in  the  town.  He  sold  this  place  in  1700  to  John  Jack- 
son, son  of  Sebas  Jackson,  senior,  and  removed  to  the  easterly 
part  of  Newton,  and  built  the  house  long  owned  and  occupied  by 
John  Kingsbury. 

Stone,  Deacon  John  (d.  1769),  in  1724  bought  the  farm  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Ward,  and  built  a  house  near  Oak  HiU.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  name  that  settled  there. 

Spring,  Lieutenant  John,  (d.  1717).  His  house  stood  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Dedham  road  (Centre  Street) ,  opposite  the 
old  cemetery,  and  near  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late 
Gardner  Colby,  Esq.  He  built  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  town,  sit- 
uated on  Smelt  Brook,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  town.  It  is  supposed  that  he  gave  the  land  for  the  second 
meeting-house  1796,  which  stood  very  near  his  own  house,  and 
which  the  town  probably  re-conveyed  to  his  son,  John  Spring. 

Spring,  Ensign  John  (d.  1754),  in  1753  conveyed  to  his  soa 
Samuel  Spring  the  homestead,  fifty-two  acres,  bounded  south  by 
Mill  Street,  east  by  the  county  road  (Centi-e  Street)  ;  north  by 
land  of  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  Thaddeus  Trowbridge ;  west  by 
land  of  his  son  William  Spring.  He  sold  to  Rev.  John  Cotton  in 
1754  six  and  a  half  acres  of  land  for  £71,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county  road,  being  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Spring,  and 
formerly  of  John  Jackson,  senior. 

Spring,  Thaddeus,  sold  to  his  brother  Daniel  Spring,  then  of 
Roxbury,  in  1762  forty-two  acres  of  land  for  £166,  bounded  east 
by  land  of  Robert  Prentice ;  south  by  said  Prentice  and  Abraham 
and  Noah  Hyde ;  west  by  heirs  of  Captain  WUliam  Trowbridge 
and  Lieutenant  Joseph  Fuller. 

Thwing,  John  (d.  1811),  settled  in  the  east  part  of  Newton. 

ToLMAN,  Thomas,  a  shoemaker,  lived  at  Newton  Upper  Falls. 

TozER,  John  (d.  1750) ,  bought  land  of  James  Barton,  formerly 
Jonathan  Jackson's. 
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Trowbridge,  Deacon  James  (d.  1717),  in  1675  bought  of 
Deputy  Governor  Danforth  eighty-five  acres  of  land  with  a  dwell- 
ing-house and  out-buildings  thereon,  which  he  had  occupied  for 
some  years,  bounded  by  the  highways  west  and  south,  the  narrow 
lane  north,  his  own  land  east,  "  the  dividing  line  being  straight 
through  the  swamp ." 

Trowbridge,  James,  son  of  Deacon  James  (d.  1714),  in  1709 
"  conveyed  to  his  son  James  his  now  dwelling-place  and  ninety 
acres  of  land,  highway  once  west  and  north,  another  highway 
south,  Joshua  Fuller  east,  and  John  Mirick  south  and  west." 

Trowbridge,  Deacok  William,  (d.  1744).  In  1719  John 
Spring  conveyed  to  him  a  parcel  of  land,  bounded  north  by  land 
of  John  Ward  and  said  Trowbridge,  west  by  Mill  Street,  northeast 
by  Rev.  John  Cotton.  "In  1721  his  father-in-law,  John  Ward, 
conveyed  to  him  the  west  end  of  his  now  dwelling-place,  where 
said  Trowbridge  now  dwelleth  and  thirteen  acres  adjoining,  bounded 
west  on  highway,  and  one-fourth  part  grist-miU  and  stream."  In 
1712,  the  five  daughters  of  James  Prentice,  senior,  conveyed  to 
him  nineteen  acres  near  the  meeting-house,  bounded  north  by  John 
Spring,  west  by  Mill  Pond  or  Smelt  Pond,  south  by  heirs  of  Jona- 
than Hyde.     An  open  highway  runs  through  the  same. 

Trowbridge,  Thaddeus,  son  of  Deacon  WiUiam  Trowbridge 
(d.  1777),  took  the  homestead. 

Trowbridge,  Nathan,  grandson  of  Thaddeus  Trowbridge,  took 
the  homestead. 

Truesdale,  Samuel  (d.  1695),  settled  near  Kenrick's  Bridge. 
His  homestead  included  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  His  son 
Samuel  Truesdale  took  the  homestead. 

Tucker,  William,  from  Boston,  bought  of  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
of  Connecticut,  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Hayues'  farm.  After 
a  few  years  it  passed  to  the  Clarks. 

Ward,  John,  (d.  1708).  His  father-in-law,  Edward  Jackson, 
senior,  conveyed  to  him  and  his  wife  Hannah,  all  that  tract  of  land 
where  they  have  entered  and  builded  their  dwelling-house,  about 
forty-five  acres ;  bounded  north  by  the  highway,  east  by  land  of 
.John  Jackson,  south  by  the  highway  to  Goodman  Hammond's, 
west  by  Captain  Thomas  Prentice.  Hence  he  settled  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town.  On  this  tract  stood  the  venerable  Garrison 
House,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  him.  It  was  taken  down 
in  1821,  having  stood  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and 
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sheltered  seven  generations.  The  reservoir  of  the  Newton  Water 
Works  occupies  a  portion  of  this  land.  By  subsequent  purchases 
of  land,  he  increased  his  forty-five  acres  to  about  five  hundred 
acres,  which  he  distributed  among  his  sons  by  deeds  of  gift  seven 
years  previous  to  his  decease. 

Waeb  John,  son  of  John  (d.  1727),  by  wiU  gave  aU  his  estate, 
housing,  lands  and  quarter  part  of  his  grist-miU,  after  the  decease 
of  Ms  wife,  to  his  son-in-law  Deacon  William  Trowbridge.  "  He 
directs  that  there  shall  be  an  open  highway  from  his  house  to  the 
brook,  where  the  causeway  is  by  the  old  house ;  and  another  open 
highway  for  the  house  of  Eleazer  Ward  to  meet  the  aforesaid  high- 
way ;  also  an  open  highway  to  run  west  tiQ  it  comes  to  the  Cam- 
bridge lots." 

Ward,  Deacon  Ephraim,  son  of  Deacon  Eichard  Ward 
(d.  1772),  took  the  ancient  garrison  house  homestead. 

Ward,  Deacon  Joseph  (d.  1784),  lived  in  the  West  Parish,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade.  In  1732  he  bought  twenty-nine  acres  of  land 
of  Solomon  Park,  called  "  the  Plain,"  bounded  east  by  the  county 
road,  northeast  and  north  by  Jeremiah  Fuller,  and  northwest  by 
the  town  road.  Also,  twenty  acres  bounded  north  by  town  road, 
northwest  and  west  by  Captain  Fuller,  for  £430.  His  son,  Deacon 
Enoch  Ward  (d.  1789),  took  the  homestead. 

Ward,  Samuel,  son  of  John  (d.  1834),  took  the  old  garrison 
house  homestead. 

Ware,  John,  brother  of  Henry  Ware,  senior,  D.  D.,  professor 
in  Harvard  University,  built  the  first  paper-mill  at  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  about  1790. 

Wheat,  Dr.  Samuel  (d.  1770),  came  from  Boston  to  Newton 
about  1713.  His  house  was  near  the  West  Parish  meeting-house. 
He  bought  land  in  Newton  in  1703,  of  Jonathan  Park.  His  son 
Samuel,  also  a  physician,  removed  to  his  father's  place  in  Newton 
about  1733.  The  same  year  he  bought  land  of  his  father,  then  of 
Roxbury.  ■  In  1737,  Dr.  Samuel  Wheat,  jr.,  purchased  of  William 
Williams,  of  Watertown,  son  of  Isaac  Williams,  jr.,  fifty-five  acres 
of  land  for  £300,  bounded  east  by  the  gangway  running  through 
the  farm  of  the  late  Isaac  Williams  and  adjoining  land  of  Richard 
Coolidge. 

White,  Stephen,  from  Watertown,  lived  on  part  of  the  FuUer 
farm.    He  gave  the  homestead  to  his  son  Benjamin  White. 

White,  Deacon  Ebenezer  (d.   1853),  owned  the  farm  after- 
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wards  owned  and  occupied  by  Ms  son,  Deacon  Ebenezer  Davis 
White  and  later  by  George  Foiling,  Esq.  It  was  on  "Ward 
Street  towards  tbe  east  part  of  the  town  and  extended  south  to 
the  slope  of  Institution  Hill. 

"Whitney,  Timothy,  from  Roxbury,  bought  of  John  Prentice,  of 

Preston,  Connecticut,  and  Ebenezer  Prentice,  of  Newton,  grand- 

.  sons  of  Thomas  Prentice,  senior,  the  farm  and  buildings  of  said 

Prentice  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  in  1728  for  £615.     This  was 

the  last  residence  of  Thomas  Prentice,  senior. 

Williams,  Captain  Isaac  (d.  1707),  removed  to  the  west  part 
of  Cambridge  Village  about  1660,  and  bought  the  tract  of  land 
which  was  granted  in  1640  to  Major  Samuel  Shepard  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Cambridge,  bounded  north  by  Charles  River,  south  by 
the  Common  lands,  west  by  land  of  Herbert  Pelham,  Esq. ,  and 
east  by  land  granted  to  Joseph  Cook.  Major  Shepard  had  erected 
a  dwelling-house  and  barn  upon  this  tract  before  1652,  in  which 
year  Robert  Barrington  obtained  judgment  against  Shepard  for 
£590,  and  this  tract  of  land  was  appraised  at  £150,  and  set  oflf  to 
satisfy  the  execution  in  part.  Deacon  William  Park  took  this  land 
at  the  appraisal,  for  his  son-in-law  Isaac  Williams.  The  house 
stood  about  ten  rods  north  of  Cheesecake  Brook,  and  about  thirty 
rods  northeast  of  the  West  Parish  meeting-house.  It  was  taken 
down  by  Williams,  who  built  another  very  near  the  same  spot, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1818.  In  1704,  he  conveyed  by  deed 
of  gift  to  his  youngest  son  Ephraim  his  "  then  dwelling-house  and 
barn,  with  the  land  and  meadow  adjacent,  being  all  the  land  under 
my  improvement,  and  all  the  land  on  the  east  end  of  my  farm 
called  '  the  new  field,'  and  half  the  land  in  '  the  old  field,'  that  is, 
aU  on  the  north  side  of  the  cartway  now  occupied  by  my  son 
Eleazer,  and  aU  the  woodland  at  the  west  end  of  Eleazer's  line, — 
being  the  whole  tract  of  land  between  the  Fuller  line  and  the 
causeway  over  the  meadow  leading  to  the  island,  only  reserving 
half  my  said  dwelling-house  and  fire  wood  for  my  dear  and  loving 
wife  Judith  during  her  life ;  also  a  piece  of  meadow  on  the  south 
side  of  the  land,  called  '  the  Island,'  containing  about  six  acres, 
and  one  acre  of  salt  marsh  in  Cambridge."  The  will  was  set  aside 
as  being  "imperfect  and  insensible,"  and  the  estate  was  settled  by 
mutual  agreement  among  the  children.  Three  sons  took  all  their 
father's  land  in  Newton,  five  hundred  acres,  paying  and  providing 
for  the  other  heirs  as  stipulated  in  the  agreement,  which  also 
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provided  for  the  laying  out  of  two  or  three  highways  through  the 
lands. 

Williams,  Eleazee,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Hobart.  In  1708  he  sold  part  of  his  land  from  his  father's  estate 
(see  the  preceding  article)  to  Captain  Thomas  Oliver.  He  and 
his  wife  Mary  in  1715  conveyed  their  rights  in  the  homestead  of 
her  father  in  Newton,  containing  one  hundred  acres,  to  Rev.  John 
Cotton.  Thomas  Williams,  another  son  of  Captain  Isaac  WUliams, 
also  sold  part  of  his  land  to  Captain  Thomas  Oliver. 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim  (d.  1754),  the  youngest  son  of 
Captain  Isaac  Williams,  founder  of  Williams  College.  In  1717  he 
sold  the  ancient  mansion  and  seventy  acres  of  land  to  Jonathan 
Park  for  £300,  "  bounded  northeast  by  a  white  oak  tree  marked  by 
the  line  of  the  FuUer  farm."    He  reinoved  from  Newton  in  1739. 

Williams,  William,  son  of  Isaac,  jr.,  a  housewright,  of 
Watertown,  in  1737  sold  fifty-flve  acres  of  land  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Wheat  for  £300,  bounded  east  by  the  gangway  through  the  farm  of 
the  late  Captain  Isaac  Williams,  adjoining  land  of  the  College, 
of  Richard  Coolidge  and  of  Dr.  Wheat. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  lived  at  the  northwest  part  of  Newton,  on 
the  same  spot  afterwards  covered  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Collier. 

Williams,  Abraham  (d.  1712),  in  1654  bought  a  house  and 
land  in  Watertown.  In  1662  he  purchased  a  dwelling-house  and 
six  acres  of  land  in  that  part  of  Cambridge  Village  which  became 
Newton  Corner,  very  near  the  Watertown  line.  In  1665  he  sold 
his  place  in  the  Village  to  Gregory  Cooke,  bounded  east  by  the 
highway  to  Watertown,  south  by  Edward  Jackson,  north  and  west 
by  the  Dummer  farm,  and  removed  to  Marlboro',  having  lived  in 
the  Village  about  eight  years. 

Wales,  Nathaniel,  kept  the  tavern  at  Newton  Lower  Falls. 

WiLLAED,  Jonathan  (d.  1772),  settled  at  the  Lower  Falls  and 
in  1722  bought  the  iron  works,  forge,  etc.,  of  Nathaniel  Hubbard. 

Wilson,  Nathaniel  (d.  1692),  removed  to  Cambridge  Village, 
where  he  purchased  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land. 
His  son  Joseph  Wilson,  a  wheelwright,  bought  of  heirs  of  Richard 
Park,  six  acres  of  land  in  1678,  bounded  north  by  land  of  Capt. 
Noah  Wiswall  and  Daniel  Preston,  west  by  James  Trowbridge  and 
Deliverance  Jackson,  heirs  of  John  Jackson,  senior,  the  previous 
owner.  He  built  his  house  very  near  the  West  Roxbury  line. 
His    executors  sold  a  part  of  Bald  Pate  meadow  to  Thomas 
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Prentice,  2d,  or  senior,  in  1692.  His  son  Benjamin  WUson,  in  the 
division  of  the  estate,  had  forty  acres  on  the  north  side  ;  Isaac  Wilson 
forty-seven  acres  on  the  west  end,  with  the  house ;  the  east  end, 
seventy-four  acres,  being  the  residue,  he  pajdng  £79. 

WiNCHESTEB,  STEPHEN  (d.  1751),  purchased  land  in  Newton 
about  1720,  being  the  southwest  part  of  the  Haynes'  farm,  and 
built  a  house.  In  1724  he  sold  seven  acres  of  laud  to  John  Hyde, 
jr.,  for  £44  ;  the  highway  ran  through  it.  It  was  bounded  south- 
east by  John  Hyde,  senior,  northeast  by  Nathaniel  Longley  and 
Paul  Dudley,  Esq. ;  northwest  by  John  Winchester,  and  south- 
west by  his  remaining  land.  In  1750,  he  and  his  wife  Hannah 
conveyed  to  their  son  Stephen  fifty-seven  acres,  with  the  mansion 
house  and  bam,  bounded  south  by  William  Marean ;  east  by  John 
Hammond ;  west  by  widow  lydia  Cheney,  and  north  by  his  own 
land. 

Winchester,  Stephen,  son  of  Stephen  Winchester,  senior 
(d.  1798),  purchased  seventy-two  acres  of  land  of  John  Hammond 
in  1758.  He  left  to  his  son  Amasa  Winchester  all  his  lands  in  New- 
ton and  Needham,  and  all  his  estate,  he  paying  the  legacies  and  main- 
taining the  widow.  The  homestead,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
acres,  with  buildings,  was  appraised  at  £6,145. 

Winchester  Deacon  Elhanan  (d.  1810),  owned  a  small  farm 
in  BrookUne,  on  the  border  of  Newton.  His  house  was  in  Brook- 
line,  a  few  rods  from  the  town  Une. 

WiswALL,  Elder  Thomas  (d.  1683),  removed  from  Dorchester 
to  Cambridge  Village  probably  in  1654.  His  farm  in  the  Village 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  including  the  Pond  which 
bears  his  name,  being  the  northerly  part  of  the  grant  of  one  thou- 
sand acres  made  by  the  General  Court  to  Governor  Haynes  in 
1634.  His  house  stood  upon  the  southerly  bank  of  the  pond,  and 
was  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Deacon  Luther  Paul  and 
his  heirs.  The  front  part  of  the  house  was  built  in  1744  by  the 
elder's  great-grandson.  Captain  Noah  Wiswall,  and  stands  on  the 
same  spot  chosen  by  the  elder.  His  inventory  specifies  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  acres  of  land. 

Wiswall,  Captain  Noah.  His  son  Thomas  bought  out  the 
other  heirs  and  took  the  homestead  of  Captain  Noah  Wiswall  in 
1698,  and  purchased  the  widow's  thirds  in  1703.  This  homestead 
was  probably  the  southerly  part  of  Elder  WiswaU's  farm.  The 
widow  of  Captain  Noah  Wiswall  had  ninety  acres,  and  his  son 
Thomas  ninety-five  acres. 
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WiswALL,  Lieutenant  Ebenezer,  son  of  Elder  Thomas  Wis- 
wall,  (d.  1691).  His  house,  barn  and  niuety-flve  acres  of  land 
were  appraised  at  £230.  This  was  probably  the  residue  of  the 
elder's  homestead.  His  executors  sold  his  estate,  one  hundred  and 
twentj'  acres  more  or  less,  in  1694,  to  Nathaniel  Parker,  with  barn 
and  outhouses  thereon,  bounded  west  and  northwest  by  land  of 
Thomas  Wiswall ;  south  by  land  in  possession  of  the  widow  Sarah 
"Wiswall. 

Wiswall,  Lieittenant  Thomas,  son  of  Captain  Noah  (d.  1709) , 
took  the  homestead  of  his  father.  His  estate  was  divided  thus : 
ninety-five  acres  of  land  to  his  widow,  who  had  become  the  wife 
of  David  Newman  and  was  again  widowed,  her  thirds,  and  to  his 
sons  Thomas,  Ichabod,  Noah,  and  Nathaniel  Longley ;  to  his  oldest 
son  Noah  Wiswall,  thirty-seven  and  a  quarter  acres  and  the  build- 
ings ;  to  Thomas  and  Ichabod,  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  bounded 
on  the  north  side  partly  by  the  Great  Pond ;  Mrs.  Hannah,  eighty 
and  a  half  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  and  house.  Nathan- 
iel Parker  bought  out  the  heirs  and  widow's  thirds,  and  took  part 
of  the  land  of  Captain  Noah  WiswaU. 

Wiswall,  Captain  Noah,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Wiswall 
(d.  1786),  took  down  the  ancient  house  built  by  Elder  Thomas 
Wiswall,  and  built  the  front  part  of  the  house  as  it  now  (1880) 
stands.  He  gave  the  land  on  which  was  erected  the  First  Baptist 
meeting-house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  pond. 

Wiswall,  Captain  Jeremiah,  son  of  Captain  Noah  WiswaU, 
(d.  1809),  took  the  Murdock  homestead  at  Oak  Hill. 

Woodward,  John,  son  of  George  Woodward,  and  grandson  of 
Richard  Woodward,  from  England,  (d.  1676) .  His  father-in-law, 
Richard  Robbins,  of  Cambridge,  conveyed  to  him  and  his  wife 
Rebecca,  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Cambridge  Village,  near  the 
Upper  Falls,  bounded  south  by  Charles  River,  north  by  a  way 
leading  to  the  Lower  Falls,  east  by  land  of  Esq.  Pelham.  On  this 
tract  he  built  a  dwelling-house  which  is  still  standing,  and  occu- 
pied by  his  descendants  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  generations.  In 
1695  he  purchased  twenty  acres  of  Theodore  Atlnnson,  of  Boston, 
adjoining  his  other  land  bounded  northwest  and  east  by  Governor 
Haynes'  farm,  then  leased  to  Captain  Prentice ;  in  1699,  another 
tract  of  Dr.  Thomas  Oakes,  bounded  south  by  the  river  and  west 
by  Edward  Pelham ;  also,  of  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  thirty-eight 
acres,  bounded  east  by  the  Dedham  road,  and  west  and  north  by 
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his  own  land.  He  also  purchased  with  John  Staples,  forty-seven 
acres,  which  they  divided  in  1705,  Staples  receiving  thirty  and 
Woodward  seventeen  acres. 

WooDWAKD,  Ebenezee,  SOD  of  Johu  WoodwErd,  senior  (d. 
1770),  took  the  homestead.  Ebenezer's  son.  Deacon  Elijah  F. 
Woodward  (d.  1846) ,  took  the  homestead  in  the  next  generation. 

WooDWAKD,  Samuel  N.,  became  his  father's  successor  in  the 
same  estate.  Here  nine  generations  successively  have  lived,  and 
the  daily  family  worship  has  been  maintained  without  interruption. 
Several  of  the  men,  fathers  and  sons,  have  been  deacons  in  Con- 
gregational churches, —  Deacon  John,  Deacon  Ebenezer  and  Dea- 
con Elijah  F.,  at  the  old  First  Parish  church ;  Deacon  Ebenezor,  at 
the  Eliot  church,  and  Deacon  Samuel  N.,  at  Newton  Highlands. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

ROADS  AND  STREETS  OF  NEWTON. —  FKOM  -WATERTOWN  TO  ROXBUBT. 
ROADS  TO  THE  MEETING-HOtTSE. TO  ROXBUET. FROM  WATER- 
TOWN  TO  DEDHAM. —  FROM  BEOOKLINE  TO  THE  LOWER  FALLS. 
ROAD  THROUGH   THE   FULLER  FARM. 

The  network  of  roads  and  streets,  in  a  town  redeemed  from  the 
wUderness,  is  the  slow  growth  of  many  years,  and  in  the  earlier 
periods  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  their  progress  and  comple- 
tion. At  first  a  footpath  or  cartway  runs  between  the  house  of 
Goodman  A  and  Goodman  B,  trodden  on  the  surface  of  the  rich 
loam.  Then,  as  the  population  and  the  buildings  increase,  the 
pathway  is  gradually  extended.  In  process  of  time,  the  conven- 
ience of  intercourse  and  traflBc  demands  a  better  road,  and  a  harder 
sui'face  is  produced  by  labor.  By  and  by,  the  citizens  find  it  desir- 
able to  work  a  passage  through  obstructions,  instead  of  travelling 
around  them.  And  often,  the  road  is  a  fixed  fact  for  many  years 
before  it  is  an  acknowledged  and  accepted  townway.  So  the 
streets  of  a  populous  neighborhood  grow  up  by  degrees,  and  no 
history  of  their  inception  or  progress  is  recorded. 

It  appears  from  the  Records  of  Cambridge  that  while  Newton 
was  still  a  part  of  Cambridge,  the  south  side  of  the  river  (Newton) 
had  already  received  attention  in  the  matter  of  roads.  The  Town 
Records  of  Cambridge,  and,  subsequently,  of  Newton,  report  from 
time  to  time  provision  for  laying  out  new  roads  and  renewing  the 
bound-marks  of  roads  already  existing.  Some  of  these  new  roads 
are  "  staked  out  where  the  path  is  now  trodden," —  showing  that  the 
inhabitants  took  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  new  avenues,  where  the 
paths  trodden  indicated  the  need  of  such  accommodation.  As 
early  as  1653,  —  and  this  was  the  first  action  of  the  town  in  regard 
to  highways, —  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, —  whose  farm  commenced 
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near  the  division  line  between  Newton  and  Brighton, —  Edward 
Oakes  and  Thomas  Danforth  "  were  appointed  by  the  townsmen  of 
Cambridge  to  lay  out  all  necessary  highways  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  agree  with  the  proprietors  of  the  land  for  the  same, 
by  exchange  for  Common  land  or  otherwise  at  their  discretion." 
Four  years  later,  in  1657,  "Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  John  Jackson, 
Richard  Park  and  Samuel  Hyde  were  appointed  a  committee  to  lay 
out  and  settle  the  highways  in  reference  to  the  proprietors  at  that 
end  of  the  town,  otherwise  than  by  crossing. any  part  of  the  Com- 
mon, as  need  shall  require."  In  1671,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Samuel  Champney,  John  Jackson  and  Thomas  Oliver,  reported  to 
the  town  of  Cambridge  that  they  judged  it  "  needful  that  there 
should  be  an  open  and  stated  highway  laid  out  and  bounded,  four 
rods  wide,  from  the-  Boston  [Brookline]  bounds,  along  through 
Elder  "Wiswall's  farm,  through  Mr.  Haynes'  fann,  and  from  thence 
to  pass  along  through  the  small  lots  to  the  Falls,  and  so  quite 
through  to  the  Dedham  bounds.  Also,  we  judge  it  most  conven-. 
lent  that  this  way  should  be  stated  from  Haynes'  farm  to  Elder 
Wiswall's  farm,  and  other  men's  proprietary,  to  Boston  [Brookhnc] 
bounds." 

In  1678  the  Selectmen  staked  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
"  the  county  highway,  four  rods  wide,  on  the  south  side  of  Good- 
man Man's  lot  [John  Jackson's] ,  and  marked  out  a  highway  tw6 
rods  wide,  at  the  east  end  of  said  lot,  up  to  the  county  road  that 
leads  to  Watertown  mill,  from  Eoxbury.  Also,  they  set  out  the 
highway  of  two  rods  wide,  on  the  south  side  of  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk's  land,  and  the  one  hundred  acres  belonging  to  Elder 
Champney,  unto  the  Common  land  next  to  Danforth's  farm.  Also, 
they  laid  out  the  highway  that  runs  between  Nathaniel  Sparhawk's 
land  and  Goodman  Champney's  land,  up  to  Roxbury  highway." 

A  committee  chosen  in  1685  laid  out  a  highway  from  the  brook 
commonly  called  Captain  Prentice's  brook,  or  from  the  county  way 
over  the  brook,  in  the  way  now  occupied,  to  the  land  of  Sergeant 
Kenrick. 

And  another  highway  laid  out  from  the  county  highway,  at  the 
south  corner  of  Captain  Prentice's  field,  to  the  Upper  Falls. 

Another  highway  from  the  Lower  Falls  to  Joseph  Miller  senior's 
house. 

Another  highway  from  our  meeting-house  to  the  Lower  Falls. 

And  another  highway  from  the  south  corner  of  Captain  Prentice's 
11 
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field  westward,  commonly  called  Sherburne  road,  to  tlie  Lower 
Falls. 

In  1687,  John  Ward  and  Noah  Wiswall  were  joined  to  our  Selectmen,  to 
treat  with  the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge,  to  lay  out  a  highway  from  our  meet- 
ing-house to  the  Falls.  In  109 1,  we  find  this  record :  "  Renewed  the  bound- 
marks  of  a  way  from  John  Mirick's  stone-wall,  over  the  hill  eastward,  to 
Joseph  Wilson's  land ;  also,  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Thomas  Green- 
wood's orchard-wall,  over  the  rocks,  to  Boston  [Brookline]  way.  Also, 
renewed  the  bound-marks  of  Dedham  highway."  In  1702,  a  vote  was  recorded, 
"  that  the  way  from  tlie  meeting-house  to  the  Lower  Falls  shall  be  turned 
from  Henry  Seger's  Mill,  along  the  country  road,  by  the  house  of  John  Sta- 
ples, and  so  by  the  pine  swamp." 

In  1711,  the  Selectmen,  with  a  committee  of  three  others,  were 
appointed  "  to  settle  and  confirm  the  highwaj's  in  the  town."  The 
result  of  their  labors  is  as  follows  : 

1.  We  have  laid  out  an  open  highway  from  Roxbury  line,  two  rods  wide, 
through  lands  of  widow  Bacon,  William  Ward,  John  Hyde,  jr.,  and  Thomas 
Prentice;  thence  through  land  of  Thomas  Hastings,  Jonathan  Hyde,  senior, 
Jonathan  Hyde,  jr.,  and  John  Hyde,  and  over  pastor  Hobart's  land,  by  their 
consent. 

2.  We  have  renewed  the  highway  marks  from  Dedham  road,  formerly 
laid  out  to  Charles  River,  through  land  belonging  to  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  Sam- 
uel Pettis,  Joseph  Cheney  and  William  Clark. 

3.  We  have  renewed  the  highway  marks  from  Dedham  road  at  the  brook 
[South  Meadow  Brook],  near  Samuel  Pettis',  until  it  comes  to  the  farm  of 
Ensign  John  Kenrick;  and  thence  we  have  extended  and  laid  out  said  way, 
through  land  of  said  Kenrick  and  Samuel  Truesdale,  two  rods  wide,  they 
having  liberty  to  hang  two  gates  on  said  way,  one  at  the  corner  of  Joseph 
Ward's  land,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  said  way,  next  to  the  house  of  Isaac 
Patch. 

.  4.  We  have  renewed  the  bound-marks  from  the  brook  [South  Meadow 
Brook],  near  the  house  of  Samuel  Pettis,  to  the  lines  of  Roxbury  and  Ded- 
ham. 

6.  We  have  renewed  the  bound-marks  of  the  highway,  from  Stake  Mea- 
dow to  our  meeting-house,  through  lands  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  land  commonly 
called  Pains'  Hill,  and  through  the  land  of  Nathaniel  Longley,  Nathaniel 
Parker  and  Thomas  Wiswall. 

6.  We  have  renewed  the  bound-marks  of  the  highway,  from  the  line  of 
Brookline  to  the  house  of  the  widow  Miriek,  through  the  lands  of  Nathaniel 
and  Thomas  Hammond,  seniors,  John  Druce  and  Isaac  Hammond,  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  jr.,  and  Richard  Ward,  and  have  accepted  of  their  turning  the 
highway  through  the  land  of  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  it  being  done  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  said  Prentice  and  all  persons  concerned. 

r.     We  have  laid  out  an  open  highway  through  the  land  of  Abraham  Jack- 
son, from  the  house  of  widow  Miriek  to  our  meeting-house ;  three  rods  wide 
where  the  path  is  now  trod. 
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8.  At  the  request  of  Archibald  Macoy,  we  hare  laid  out  a  way  through 
land  of  said  Macoy,  and  so  to  and  by  a  fixed  rock,  along  the  northerly  side 
of  said  rock,  and  to  land  of  Joseph  Bartlett,  as  now  trod,  and  through  land 
of  Nathaniel  Longley,  north  side  of  his  dwelling-house,  two  rods  wide. 

9.  At  the  request  of  Philip  White  and  "William  Ward,  we  have  opened  a 
highway,  two  rods  wide,  through  the  lands  from  Dedham  road,  near  the 
brook  [Palmer's  Brook],  through  land  of  said  White,  as  now  trodden,  to 
land  of  Nathaniel  Healy  and  William  Ward,  to  the  highway  that  goeth  to  the 
Eoxbury  line. 


Dec.  14,  1714.  Abraham  Jackson, 

John  Kenkick,        "j  John   Staples, 

Edward  Jackson,  >■  CammUtee.  Richahd  Wakd, 

John  Hyde,  )  Samuel  Htde, 


Selectmen. 


John  Greenwood, 

In  1725,  a  rate  of  £40  was  allowed  by  vote  for  the  work  of  re- 
pairing the  highways.  Men  were  to  be  allowed  for  their  labor 
three  shillings  per  day,  and  "  six  shillings  for  a  man  and  team." 

The  erection  of  the  new  meeting-house,  which  was  dedicated  in 
1721,  made  it  necessary  to  lay  out  new  roads,  to  accommodate  the 
worshippers  &om  the  northern,  northwestern,  western  and  other 
parts  of  the  town.  So  strong  an  effort  had  been  made  to  change 
the  location  of  the  meeting-house  to  a  point  nearer  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  town,  that  the  movers  in  that  enterprise  would  not 
leave  their  fellow-citizens  any  cause  for  complaint  on  the  ground 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  new  house  of  worship.  And  it  was  a 
thing  of  course  that  if  new  roads  were  necessary,  they  must  be 
opened.  The  meeting-house  was  the  centre  towards  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  early  inhabitants,  eyerjiihing  converged.  It  was 
the  pivot  on  which  every  other  interest  turned.  It  was  the  starting- 
point  from  which  everything  naturally  radiated.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  their  neighborhood  and  sectional  jealousies,  they  spoke  rev- 
erently of  "  our  meeting-house,"  as  the  common  ground  of  union 
and  affection.  The  location  of  the  house  of  God  being  ascertained 
and  agreed  upon,  they  could  easily  agree  uj^on  the  paths  by  which 
it  was  to  be  approached.  Personal  interests  often  interfered  with 
"  a  peaceable  settlement,"  as  to  the  location  and  direction  of  other 
roads ;  but  at  this  point  their  selfishness  gave  way  to  the  higher 
sentiment  of  the  soul's  needs  and  of  brotherly  love.  Happy  the 
people,  whose  simple  faith  in  God  and  regard  for  Divine  things 
was  able  to  overshadow  all  other  ends,  and,  on  this  issue,  to  melt 
all  their  diversities  into  unity !  And  happy  wiU  it  be  for  their  sue-  - 
cessors,  if  the  same  principles  should  lead  alwaj'S  to  similar 
results. 
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"We  quote  from  the  Records  the  two  following  statements,  under 
date  of  March  2,  1726,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  two 
roads  described,  as  great  arteries  of  the  ancient,  travel. 

Pbom  Watektown  to  Dedham. —  We  whoso  names  are  underwritten, 
being  Selectmen  for  the  town  of  Newton  for  the  time  being,  with  a  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  town  to  stake  out  the  ways  in  our  town,  according  to 
the  act  or  doings  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the  town  to  endeavor  the  peace- 
able settlement  of  said  ways  without  charge  to  the  town,  did  actually  begin 
at  Watertown  line  and  from  thence  to  Dedham  line,  aa  followeth : 

First,  beginning  at  the  land  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Coolidge,  between  Jonathan 
Coolidge  and  Stephen  Cooke,  three  and  a  half  rods  and  four  feet  wide ;  be- 
tween Colonel  Bond  and  John  Mason's  lauds,  throe  and  a  half  rods  and  two 
feet;  between  Philip  Norcross  and  Isaac  Jackson  and  Mason's,  three  and  a 
half  rods ;  at  Dea.  Edward  Jackson,  Ensign  SamuelHyde  and  John  Osland, 
throe  and  a  half  rods ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's,  Mr.  Eliot,  John  Spring  and  Cap- 
tain John  Jackson,  three  and  a  half  rods  ;  at  the  corner  of  said  Jackson  and 
Spring's,  two  rods  and  five  feet ;  heirs  of  James  Prentice,  three  and  a  half 
rods;  John  Osland,  heirs  of  John  Prentice,  deceased,  throe  and  a  half  rods 
by  the  brook  [crossing  the  road  j<ist  south  of  the  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Church]  ;  Eleazer  Ward,  three  rods  and  four  feet ;  house  of  Bond,  John  Clark, 
John  Bartlett,  meeting-house  land,  Eleazer  Ward,  Nathaniel  Parker,  heirs 
of  Thomas  Wiswall,  three  rods ;  Noah  Wiswall's  barn,  and  open  to  the  pond, 
William  Clark,  through  the  farm  of  Jared  Eliot,  Jonathan  Ward,  deceased, 
John  Stone,  Eleazer  Stoddard,  John  Kenrick,  John  Hall,  Robert  Murdock, 
Jacob  Chamberlain,  causeway  and  Eliot  farm,  school-house  land,  David 
Richardson,  Edward  Ward  and  the  brook  [Palmer's  Brook],  Philip  White, 
Nathaniel  Healey,  Michael  Dwight,  house  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  Edward  Ward, 
to  Dedham  line. 

The  above  indicates  the  line  of  du-ection  of  the  road  from  Water- 
town  to  Dedham,  with  its  varj-ing  width  at  successive  points.  It 
also  shows  the  ownership  of  the  estates,  along  the  entire  route. 
But  the  Selectmen  stated  the  whole  matter  with  far  more  particu- 
larity, so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  legally  authorized 
road.  By  means  of  stakes,  and  heaps  of  stones,  and  marked  trees, 
they  enabled  future  surveyors  to  proceed  from  point  to  point, 
through  the  entire  distance,  with  the  utmost  certainty.  As  a  speci- 
men of  their  scrupulous  exactness  in  these  statements,  we  give, 
from  the  Town  Records,  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  docmncnt  indicating 
the  line  of  the  road  marked  out  from  Brookline  to  the  bridge  at  New° 
ton  Lower  FaUs.  AU  the  roads  of  early  Newton  are  described  with 
the  same  consummate  accuracy.  The  preceding  statement  de- 
scribes the  great  road  bisecting  Newton  from  north  to  south; 
the  following,  the  road  which  bisects  the  town  from  east  to  west.' 
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Secondly,  we  have  settled  a  Towne  way  from  Brookline  to  the  County 
bridg  at  the  Lower  Falles  In  Charles  River;  begining  at  the  line  of  Brook- 
line,  we  have  staked  and  marked  out  as  followeth,  being  marked  on  the 
southerly  side  of  said  way  wheare  it  is  now  troden  (1)  a  stak  and  a  heape  of 
stones  in  the  county  line,  in  the  land  of  Ensine  John  Sever;  next.  Chestnut 
tree  marked  neare  the  wale  of  said  Sever ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones 
by  a  Rock  aginst  the  land  of  Mr.  Sam.  Clark ;  next,  a  white  oake  tree  by  the 
land  of  Mr.  Henrey  Winchester;  next,  a  gray  oake,  aginst  the  Land  of  Han- 
nah, Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Printiee;  next,  a  gray  oake;  next,  oako  plant; 
next,  a  white  oake ;  next,  a  wallnut  tree ;  next  a  white  oake  aginst  the  Land 
of  Mr.  John  Osland ;  next,  a  white  oake  aginst  the  Land  of  Mr.  Edward 
Rugles ;  next,  a  black  oake ;  next,  a  white  oake ;  next,  a  white  oake ;  next,  a 
white  oake  near  the  land  of  said  Rugles,  next  a  white  oake  by  the  land  of 
Judg  Dudley ;  next  a  heape  of  Stones  wheare  the  way  corns  in  from  the 
south  part  of  the  towne, —  the  way  to  be  three  rods  wide  from  said  raarkes, 
and  from  thene  to  be  two  rods  and  a  halfe  wide  to  a  wallnut  tree  in  the  Land 
of  Mr.  Nathaniell  Parker ;  next,  a  black  oake,  thus  far  to  be  two  rods  and  a 
halfe  wide ;  next,  a  white  oake  plant,  theare  to  be  two  rods  and  six  foot  wide ; 
from  thenc  two  rods  and  a  halfe  wide  to  a  white  oake ;  from  thenc  to  be  two 
rods  and  a  halfe  wide  wheare  it  is  now  troden  to  a  stone  marked  (R)  aginst 
the  house  of  Calib  Parker;  and  from  thenc  as  the  Eenc  now  stands  untill  it 
come  to  the  Land  of  Noah  Wiswall  to  a  white  oak  stump  in  said  Parker's 
Land,  said  way  to  be  two  rods  and  a  halfe  wide  to  the  Land  of  said  Wiswall ; 
next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones,  said  way  to  be  theare  three  rods  wide ; 
next  a  heape  of  stones  on  a  Rock,  theare  sd.  way  to  be  three  rods  and  three 
foot  wide ;  next  a  heape  of  stones  on  a  Rock ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heap  of 
stones,  theare  the  way  to  be  three  Rods  wide ;  next  a  stake  at  the  corner  of 
sd.  Parker's  land,  entering  into  Dedham  Rode :  The  said  way  from  Ded- 
hara  Rode  to  be  three  rods  wide  untill  it  come  to  the  Lower  Falles  (except- 
ing in  sura  percickluer  placies  heareafter  expressed;  And  in  Mr.  Eliot's 
Farme,  there  to  be  as  the  Court  has  ordered  it  from  Dedham  Rode  to  a  black 
oake  in  the  Land  of  Mr.  'WiUiam  Clarke ;  next,  a  black  oake ;  next  a  stake 
and  a  heape  of  stones  at  yo  corner  of  said  William  Clarke's  and  Ebenezer 
Woodard's  Lands ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones  aginst  the  land  of  said 
Woodard ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones  at  the  corner  of  said  Ebenezer 
and  Jonathan  Woodard's  Lands,  said  way  to  be  two  rods  and  five  foots  wide, 
at  the  going  down  of  the  hill  through  said  Jonathan  Woodard's  Land ;  next 
a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones  at  the  corner  of  Mr.  Eliezer  Hide's  Land;  next 
a  black  oake,  next  a  gray  oake,  next  a  black  oake,  next  a  black  oake,  next  a 
white  oake,  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones,  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of 
stones  between  the  Ifinds  of  said  Hides  and  John  Staples. 

Next  a  black  oake  aginst  the  land  of  said  Staples,  said  markes  being  on 
the  northerly  side  of  the  way ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones  at  the  cor- 
ner between  the  Land  of  said  Staples  and  land  belonging  to  the  Heirs  of 
Henrey  Segor,  decsd. ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones,  said  way  to  be 
two  rods  and  a  halfe  wide  in  the  Vallie  between  the  Lands  of  said  Segor  and" 
Mr.  John  Trowbridg;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones;  next  a  stump 
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marked ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones 
aginst  the  Land  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Littellfeeld,  said  markes  being  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  way ;  and  thenc  marked  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  to  the 
falles ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape  of  stones ;  next  a  smale  white  oake  plant  with 
stones  round  it ;  next  a  black  oake  plant ;  next  a  post  at  the  corner  between 
the  Land  of  sd.  Littellfeeld  and  Mr.  John  Parker ;  next  a  white  oake,  next  a 
wallnut  tree ;  next  a  black  oake ;  next  a  gray  oake ;  next  a  stake  and  a  heape 
of  stones  at  the  corner  between  the  Lands  of  said  Parker  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Willard ;  next  a  white  oake ;  next  a  black  oake ;  next  a  gray  oake  plant  near 
the  corner  of  the  afforsd.  Littellfeeld's  Land ;  next  a  gray  oake  plant  aginst 
the  Land  of  said  Littellfeeld.  Lastly  a  great  Red  oake  near  to  the  Bridg 
over  Charles  Eiyer  at  ye  Lower  Falles.  And  it  is  to  be  understood  yt.  the 
said  ways  are  not  to  go  straight  from  marke  to  markc  so  as  to  incommod 
at  said  ways ;  but  as  the  ways  are  now  troden. 
Dated  in  Newton,  March  the  Second,  Anno  Domini  1725 — 6. 
By  order  of  the  Selectmen.  Jeremiah  Fuller,  l 

Eeco'd  per  me,  John  Staples,    Eichard  Ward,  I  „  . 

Towne  Clarke,  Nathaniel  Longley,       Y^eUctmen. 

March  9th  1725/6.  Edward  Ward,  J 

Joseph  Ward, 
Daniel  Woodard, 
William  Troweridg,     -  Commitey. 
Samuel  Jackson, 
Calib  Kenrick, 
The  same  year  a  road  was  laid  out  from  Watertown  to  Newton  Lower 

Falls  through  land  of  Solomon  Park  to  land  called  "Fuller's  farm,"  John 

Knapp,  unto  the  lane  in  Fuller's  farm,  two  rods  wide. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  older  residents  of  Newton,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Records,  to  trace  the  original  course  of  these  roads.  The 
red,  white,  gray  and  black  "  oakes  "  have  been  cut  down,  and  are 
gone  to  decay.  The  "plants"  have  become  trees,  and  having 
served  their  generation,  have  vanished.  The  "  heapes  of  stones  " 
have  been  scattered,  wrought  into  walls.  Or  hidden  in  foundations. 
The  "stakes"  and  "posts"  have  rotted  and  perished.  But  the 
names  still  linger  in  old  title-deeds,  and  "re-appear  in  streets  and 
avenues."  A. few  of  them  are  indeUbly  impressed  on  the  estates  of 
their  ancient  proprietors.  But  many  of  the  pathways  of  the  fathers 
remain  substantially  as  they  were,— a  possession  for  the  genera- 
tions of  the  present  and  of  all  future  times.  As  the  fathers  left 
them  to  us,  so  we  leave  them  to  our  successors. 

In  1729,  a  way  was  opened,  two  rods  wide,  through  land  of 
Eichard  Ward,  John  Greenwood,  Eleazer  Hammond  and  Josiah 
Wilson,  running  on  the  southerly  side  of  Richard  Ward's  dwelling- 
house,  until  it  comes  to  Cambridge  Une.  Also,  a  road  "  from  the 
fording  place  in  Charles  River,  against  the  townway  in  Weston 
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to  the  county  road  that  goeth  from  the  Lower  Falls  to  Watertown 
beginning  at  the  river,  through  land  of  William  Robinson  and 
Benjamin  Child,  until  it  comes  to  the  county  road."  In  1735,  a 
■way  was  opened,  two  rods  wide,  "  from  the  Dedham  road  [Centre 
Street] ,  near  the  house  of  Philip  Norcross,  to  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  by  Isaac  Jackson,  Joseph  Jackson,  to  Edward  Jack- 
son's fence,  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook  [Smelt  Brook] ,  near  to 
Sebas  Jackson,  jr.'s  house,  to  Thomas  Beals  and  William  Trow- 
bridge, two  rods  wide." 

Also,  a  new  way,  beginning  at  the  county  road,  by  Thomas  Park's 
barn,  through  Thomas  Baal's  land,  through  Capt.  Joseph  Fuller's  land,  on 
the  northwest  side  of  his  fence,  till  it  comes  to  the  way  at  Capt.  Fuller's  cor- 
ner ;  thence  north  on  land  of  Capt.  Fuller,  till  it  comes  to  land  of  Thomas 
Beals  and  land  of  William  Trowbridge,  two  rods  wide. 

In  1737  a  vote  was  passed  to  "  stake  out  the  way  that  leads  from 
Dedham  road  to  Ensign  Spring's  mill,  called  Mill  Lane."  In  1 741 , 
"  settled  the  bounds  of  a  highway,  as  now  trod,  beginning  at  John 
Hill's  land,  by  Thomas  Draper's,  Timothy  Whitney's  and  John 
Heal/s." 

"Voted,  to  accept  the  way  Stephen  Winchester  laid  out,  and  he  to  have 
liberty  to  hang  two  gates. 

Voted,  to  lay  out  a  way  through  James  Cheney,  jr.'s  land,  from  the  town 
road  to  the  bridge  at  the  Upper  Falls,  for  the  use  of  the  town,  near  Noah 
Parker's  house,  and  the  town  to  relinquish  all  their.rights  to  a  way  heretofore 
used,  through  Stephen  Winchester's  land,  to  the  Falls. 

In  1750,  "the  Selectmen  laid  out  a  way  from  the  townway  that  loads  to  the 
house  of  widow  Staples  to  the  road  called  Natick  road,  beginning  on  Joseph' 
Fuller's  land  and  Daniel  Woodward,  to  land  of  Thomas  Miller,  and  through 
his  land  to  Natick  road.  Also,  a  way  from  the  county  road  near  Allen's,  to 
the  brook  called  Cheesecake  Brook,  thence  to  Samuel  Hastings'  wall,  and  to 
the  county  road." 

In  1751,  a,  new  way  was  laid  out  "  through  the  Fuller  farm,  beginning  at 
the  house  of  Josiah  Fuller,  at  a  rock  in  said  Fuller's  fence,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  way;  thence  to  Cornet  John  Fuller's  land,  widow  Hannah  Fuller, 
Joshua  Fuller,  to  land  of  Thomas  Fuller,  deceased,  to  Jonathan  Fuller,  and 
over  the  brook  called  Cheesecake  Brook,  two  rods  wide,  from  said  Josiah 
Fuller's  easterly  to  said  brook."  In  1752,  a  new  way  was  laid  oiit  "from 
the  county  road  through  land  of  Joseph  Ward,  Oakes  Angier,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  leading  to  the  Fuller  farm." 

.  In  1764,  a  new  way  was  laid  out  "  through  land  of  William  Marean,  John 
Hammond,  Stephen  Winchester,  Nathan  Ward,  John  Ward,  William  Marean, 
jr.,  and  over  South  Meadow  Brook,  from  house  of  Israel  Stowell  at  John 
Ward's  gate." 
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In  175S,  a  new  way  was  "  laid  out,  beginning  at  the  county  road  near  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Child,  and  through  his  land  to  the  house  of  Jonathan 
Williams,  two  rods  wide.  Also,  from  Joseph  Morse  to  the  road  leading  to 
Cheesecake  Brook.  Also,  from  Charles  River,  near  the  brook  called  Beaver 
Brook  [in  Waltham],  to  the  townway  near  the  house  of  John  Fuller.  Also, 
from  Joseph  Morse's,  between  the  lands  of  Samuel  Wheat  and  Samuel  Hast- 
ings, to  Cambridge  lots,  and  thence  through  the  land  of  said  Wheat  and  land 
of  Isaac  Williams,  to  Josiah  Goddard,  to  Dr.  John  Allen's  and  Samuel  Hast- 
ings, till  it  meets  the  townway  at  the  brook  called  Cheesecake  Brook." 

Says  Mr.  Seth  Davis  (1847),— 

The  main  roads  through  the  town  in  1752  were  the  Sherburne  Road,  so 
called,  and  the  Worcester  Road.  The  former  passed  through  the  Lower 
Falls,  and  by  the  house  [late]  of  Matthias  Collins,  Esq.,  and  the  East  Parish 
meeting-house,  [beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  town].  The  one-story 
house  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  new  house  of  Mr.  Hawkes  stands, 
was  kept  as  a  public  house  many  years.  Among  the  other  occupants  of  the 
house  in  that  capacity  was  the  late  Nathan  Fuller,  Esq.  The  said  one-story 
house,  taken  down  about  1840,  stood  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  first  house 
on  Woodward  Street  now  stands,  east  of  Cherry  Street. 

The  Worcester  road  passed  over  Weston  Bridge,  and  over  a  range-way  »■ 
now  entirely  disused  by  the  public,  by  the  house  of  Samuel  Stimpson  and 
the  Messrs.  Dix  and  Fullers,  to  the  First  Parish  meeting-house,  which  then 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  roads  to  Boston  ;  thus  forming, 
at  that  period  and  many  years  subsequent,  the  most  convenient  and  only  con- 
venient centre  for  the  whole  town,  not  only  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  for 
holding  town  meetings.  One  branch  of  the  Worcester  road  turned  off,  some- 
where, probably,  between  the  houses  of  Mr.  Dix  and  Mr.  Frost,  and  passed 
over  the  highlands  south  of  West  Newton  Village,  and  crossed  the  present  road 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  south  of  Hull's  Crossing  [the  NewtoDville  Station]  to 
Newton  Corner.  A  very  few  marks  of  its  former  location  still  exist.  On  that 
deserted  portion  west  of  Mr.  Stimpson's  was  a  public  house,  kept  as  such  for 
many  years,  and  a  little  west  of  the  same  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Greenwood,  who  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk,  and  in  his  day 
was  the  main  personiige  for  tying  connubial  knots.  A  few  vestiges  of  both 
houses  are  still  visible. 

In  1757  was  laid  out  "Fuller's  way  to  Charles  river,— beginning  at  the 
river,  thence  through  Capt.  Joshua  Fuller's  land  to  land  of  the  heirs  of  Isaac 
Fuller.  In  1760  a  new  way  was  laid  out  from  Natick  road,  through  land  of 
John  Burridge  and  Isaac  Jackson,  to  the  county  road  near  the  house  of  Sebas 
Jackson,  two  rods  wide."  1761.— At  the  request  of  Enoch  Parker,  John 
Jackson  and  Samuel  Jackson,  we  have  turned  the  townway  that  leads  from 
the  road  called  Indian  lane  [now  Sargent  Street]  to  the  county  road  near 
John  Jackson's  old  house. 


*"This  range-way  w.-^  the  main  road  for  m.any  years;-tlie  o„eover  and  upon 
wMcU  Burgoyno's  army  passed  from  Weston  Bridge  to  Cambridge;  and  Is  nX  « 
Dublio  road,  called -Woodlanri   Avpnn»'>  s<=i  ""la  is  nojT  a 


public  road,  called  "Woodland  Avenue." 
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In  1787,  "a  new  way  was  laid  out  and  accepted  from  Angler's  Corner  wes- 
terly to  land  of  Timothy  Jackson,  and  from  the  brook  westerly  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Durant's  barn."  In  1788,  "the  old  road,  running  past  the  school-house, 
thence  southwest  across  Trowbridge's  plain,  thence  northwest  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Durant's  barn,  was  discontinued ;  and  the  training-field  which  was  given  to 
the  town  by  Judge  iFuUer's  grandfather  in  1735,  situated  in  what  is  now  New- 
tonville,  was  discontinued;  and  the  land,  nearly  one  acre,  was  to  revert  to 
Judge  Fuller,  he  paying  a  reasonable  price  therefor." 

The  minute  specifications  in  the  descriptions  of  many  of  these 
roads  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  ownership  of  the  estates 
through  which  the  roads  were  laid  out. 

The  following  agreement,  entered  into  by  the  heirs  of  John 
Fuller,  owner  of  the  "Fuller  farm,"  opened  in  1730  still  another 
highway,  which  was  accepted  by  the  town  in  1751. 

The  undersigned  do  all  and  everyone  of  us  agree  and  consent  to  lay  out 
an  open  highway  two  rods  wide,  as  it  is  allowed  of  in  the  settlement  of  the 
farm  called  Fuller's  farm,  for  the  use  of  and  convenience  of  the  proprietors 
of  said  farm,  down  to  the  townway  of  Solomon  Park's  line,  marked  on  a 
walnut  tree  and  heap  of  stones  in  Jonathan  Fuller's  land ;  and  then  a  walnut 
tree  and  then  a  white  oak  tree,  and  then  a  peach  tree  on  land  of  Joseph 
Fuller ;  and  then  a  white  oak  tree  on  land  of  Jeremiah  Fuller ;  and  then  to  a 
white  oak  tree,  and  then  to  a  gray  oak  tree,  and  then  to  a  walnut  tree,  and 
then  over  the  dam  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wet  meadow,  and  then  to  a  rock 
on  the  land  of  Jonathan  Fuller,  and  then  to  the  townway,  for  us.  And  also 
agreed  to  have  liberty  of  passing  through  gates  or  bars,  from  one  proprie- 
tor's way  to  the  other,  where  the  way  is  now  trod.  And  we  do  oblige  our- 
selves and  our  heirs  to  mend  and  maintain  the  said  way  forever,  from  the 
corner  of  the  line  between  John  Fuller  and  down  to  the  townway  at  Solomon 
Park's  line. 

In  witness  whereof  we  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  thirtieth  day  of  May, 
Anno  Domini  [1730],  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord, 
George  Second,  of  Great  Britain,  King,  etc. 

Signed,         Joseph  Fuller, 
In  presence  of  us,  Joshua  Fullee, 

her  Jebemiah  Fuller, 

.     Elizabeth  +  Mibiok,  John  Fuller, 

mark.  Jonathan  Fuller, 

MiNDWELL  Fuller,  Jonathan  Fuller,  jr., 

her  Isaac  Fuller, 

Pbiscilla  -f-  Dike.  Isaac  Fuller,  jr., 

mark.  '  Thomas  Fuller, 

Caleb  Fuller. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE    NONANTUM    INDIANS. —  NONANTUM     HILL. —  FIKST     MEETING. 

SETTLEMENT  AT  NONANTTTM. ACT  OP  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

SETTLEMENT   AT   NATICK. 

On  the  southeastern  slope  of  Nonantum  Hill  stood  the  wigwam 
of  Waban,*  where  Eliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians  of  America. 
Gooldn,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Eliot,  writes, — 

The  first  place  where  he  began  to  preach  wasNonantum,  near  Watertown, 
on  the  south  side  of  Charles  Eiver,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  his  own 
house,  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their  principal  men,  and  some 
Indians  with  him. 

Tradition  makes  it  possible  to  fix  with  tolerable  aiccuracy  the 
precise  spot  of  this  historic  service.  In  1659,  John  Kenrick  had 
this  land  granted  him,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
family.  A  spring  near  by  helps  to  fix  the  location.  In  1713  the 
highway  marks  were  fixed  "  from  Dedham  to  Boston,  from  Ensign 
John  Kenrick's  through  his  land  and  Samuel  Truesdale's,  two  rods 
wide ;  they  have  liberty  to  hang  two  gates,  one  at  corner  of  Joseph 
Ward's  land  and  the  other  next  to  house  of  Isaac  Patch."  It  is 
near  this  old  road  (still  easily  seen)  where  stood  the  substantial 
wigwam,  erected  by  Gookin  twenty  years  after  Eliot  first  preached 
here  ;  the  ground  still  shows  evidence  of  such  occupation,  f  Here 
in  the  quaint  language  of  the  day,  "  The  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment  was  first  broken  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  habitations  of 
the  unclean." 


*  Signifying  in  English  "  wind  "  or  "  spirit." 

tOnalittleplatof  land,  half  a  mile  east  of  Centre  Street,  the  recognized  site  of  the 
wigwam  of  Waban,  a  terrace  has  been  constructed,  with  a  stone  balustrade  on  the 
w^^ll'^'^f,  o  ""f''^'^  i^ortPtlon  and  the  names  of  WUson,  Shepard,  Gookin, 
waban  and  others  wlio  were  present  at  the  first  meeting.  From  the  ft,ce  of  the  wal 
a  fountam  is  seen  to  flow,  and  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  terrace  a  memorial  shaft. 
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The  account  of  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  Nonantum  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  to  the  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  EUot,  in  his 
graphic  language  as  follows  : 

Upon  October  28,  1646,  four  of  us  (having  sought  God),  went  unto  the 
Indians  inhabiting  within  our  bounds  with  desire  to  make  known  the  things 
of  their  peace  to  them.  A  little  before  we  came  to  their  wigwams  five  or  six 
chiefs  met  us  with  English  salutations,  bidding  us  welcome;  who,  leading  us 
unto  the  principal  wigwam  of  "Waanton  (Waban),  we  found  many  more 
Indians,  men,  women  and  children  gathered  together  from  all  quarters  round 
about. 

Those  who  accompanied  Eliot  were  Gookin  (aged  34) ,  after- 
wards magistrate  at  Cambridge,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston, 
Elder  Heath,  of  Roxbury  (aged  61),  and  Thomas  Shepard 
(aged  41),  who  afterwards  wrote  "The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  other  tracts  giving  an  account  of  this  beginning 
among  the  Indians. 

With  unfeigned  interest  we  contemplate  these  denizens  of  the 
forest,  assembled  together,  like  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  to  hear 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  There  is  a  special  interest  in  such  a 
gathering,  because  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  was  the  missionary  enterprise  in  advance.  Eliot  had 
not  to  cross  seas  and  oceans  to  find  his  heathen  auditors.  They 
lived  nearly  at  his  own  door ;  by  an  hour's  ride  he  could  be  among 
them.  And  as  we  contemplate  their  eager  attention,  their  willing 
assent,  their  readiness  to  learn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  scoff,  we  seem  to  see  the  whole  method  and 
work  of  modern  missions,  not  a  theory  to  be  tested  in  the  future, 
but  the  veritable  missionary  enterprise  already  begun.  After  two 
centmies  and  a  quarter,  the  work  brings  similar  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  Indians,  during  an  intercourse  of  several  years  with  the 
English,  had  obtained  some  ideas  of  thek  religion  and  their  Book, 
and  were  very  desirous  of  being  instructed  by  the  white  men  in  the 
wonderful  things  it  contained. 

In  the  assembly  were  Waban's  wife,  and  their  son  Weegram- 
momenet,  afterwards  known  as  Thomas  Waban.  Prayer  was 
offered  in  English,  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Then  Mr.  Eliot 
preached  from  Ezekiel  XXXVII:  9.  "Then  said  he  unto  me, 
Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the 
wind,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O 
breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.     So  I 
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propliesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them, 
and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army." 

The  text  was  doubtless  selected  by  Mr.  Eliot,  because  he  saw  a 
sunilarity  between  the  dry  bones  of  the  valley  and  the  condition 
of  his  heathen  audience,^"  that  forlorn  generation,"  as  Mr. 
Wilson  called  them.  When  Mr.  Eliot  read  his  text,  as  if  addressed 
specially  to  the  chief,  "  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Prophesy 
unto  Waban,"  etc.,  it  must  have  seemed  a  personal  call  from  the 
white  man's  God  to  serve  him  who  had  brought  the  Englishman 
across  the  mighty  waters  and  himself  from  the  hiUs  of  Musketa- 
quid, —  each  of  them  at  that  date  forty-two  years  of  age, — to 
meet  in  that  rude  wigwam.  It  was  a  striking  manifestation  of  the 
Providence  of  God  which  had  brought  them  together. 

The  sermon  continued  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Eliot  began 
with  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity :  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin ;  the  character,  coming 
and  exaltation  of  Christ ;  the  future  judgment ;  the  blessedness  of 
believers  ;  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ;  heaven  and  hell ;  and  closed 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance  and  hohness.  Desiring  to  know 
whether  his  audience  had  understood  him,  he  asked  if  they  com- 
prehended his  meaning.  They  replied  that  they  had  understood 
all.  He  then  asked  whether  all  in  the  wigwam  had  understood,  or 
only  a  few.  With  one  accord  every  voice  answered  that  they  had 
all  understood  every  thing  he  had  said.  Eliot  testifies  that  "  none 
of  the  Indians  slept  in  sermon,  or  derided  God's  messenger." 

A  remark  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  that  "  a  few  words  from  the 
preacher  were  more  regarded  than  many  from  the  Indian  in- 
terpreter," seems  to  implj"-  that  Mr.  Eliot  spoke  in  the  Indian  dia- 
lect when  the  words  he  wished  to  employ  were  easy  and  familiar 
to  him,  and  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  liis  mean- 
ing, that  he  called  in  the  aid  of  his  native  teacher.  This  was  Job 
Nesutan,  a  Long  Island  Indian,  a  Mohegan,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  war  a  httle  while  before,  and  was  now  living  in  Dor- 
chester. He  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Eliot  to  write,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  "  ingenious  and  quick  to  learn." 

After  the  sermon,  the  ministers  proposed  questions  to  the 
Indians,  as  Mr.  Wilson  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  that  so  we  might 
screw,  by  variety  of  means,  something  or  other  of  God  into  them." 
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The  Indians  were  then  invited  to  ask  their  visitors  such  questions 
as  they  chose.  The  six  questions  they  proposed  were  :  1.  How 
they  could  learn  to  know  Jesus  Christ?  2.  Did  God  understand 
Indian  prayers?  3.  Were  the  EngUsh  ever  so  ignorant  as  the 
Indians  were  at  that  time  ?  4.  What  is  the  image  of  God,  which, 
in  the  second  commandment,  is  forbidden  to  be  worshipped ?  5. 
If  a  father  be  bad  and  the  child  good,  will  God  be  oflGended  with 
the  child  for  the  father's  sake?  6.  If  all  the  world  had  once  been 
drowned,  how  came  it  to  be  now  so  full  of  people?  In  answer  to 
a  question  on  the  omnipresence  of  God,  being  asked  by  a  visitor  if 
they  did  not  feel  tempted  to  believe  there  was  no  God,  because  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  they  repUed  that  though  they  cpuld  not 
see  him  with  their  eyes,  "they  believed  he  was  to  be  seen  by  their 
soul  within."  The  question  was  then  asked  them  whether  it  did 
not  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  but  one  God,  and  yet  he 
should  be  here  in  Massachusetts,  there  in  Connecticut,  over  the 
great  waters  in  old  England,  in  this  wigwam,  in  the  next,  every- 
where? They  answered,  it  was  indeed  strange.  Everything  else 
they  had  heard  was  strange  also.  All  were  -wonderful  things, 
which  they  never  heard  of  before.  But  they  thought  it  might  be 
true,  and  "  that  God  was  so  big  everywhere."  They  were  then 
asked,  whether  they  were  troubled,  when  they  had  done  wrong,  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  ill-desert ;  and  whether,  at  such  times, 
they  found  any  source  of  comfort.  They  answered  that  they  were 
thus  ti'oubled,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  what  should  comfort 
them. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which  lasted  three  hours,  when 
asked  if  they  were  weary,  the  Indians  replied,  "  No,"  and  they 
wished  to  hear  more.  But  the  autumn  day  was  short  and  the  night 
drawing  on.  Prayer  was  offered  in  English.  Another  meeting 
was  appointed  a  fortnight  afterwards,  a  few  apples  were  given  to 
the  children  and  some  tobq,cco  to  the  men,  and  the  visitors  left 
them.  The  first  Protestant  missionary  sermon  to  the  heathen  had 
been  preaChed  in  North  America.     Says  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie : 

Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  honor  of  our  fathers,  that  the  first  Protest- 
ant mission  to  the  heathen  in  modern  times  began  in  Cambridge  [Newton]  ; 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  in  a  heathen  tongue  was  preached  here ;  the  first 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  an  Englishman  into  a  heathen  tongue  was  printed 
here ;  the  first  Protestant  tract  in  a  heathen  language  was  written  and  printed 
here. 
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This  service  was  the  beginning  of  an  extensive  work  of  grace 
among  the  red  men,  which  spread  through  eastern  and  southern 
Massachusetts,  till,  it  is  said,  there  were  at  one  time  half  a  dozen 
or  more  native  churches,  nearly  forty  native  preachers,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  Christian  Indians  amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand. 

Waban  was  not  a  sachem,  but  "  a  man  of  gravity  and  counsel," 
and  highly  respected  among  Ms  people.  He  was  the  first  Indian 
convert,*  and  adorned  his  Christian  profession  to  old  age.  His 
last  words  were,  "  I  give  my  soul  to  thee,  O  my  Redeemer,  Jesus 
Christ.  Pardon  all  my  sins  and  deliver  me  from  hell.  Help  me 
against  death,  and  then  I  »m  willing  to  die.  And  when  I  die,  O 
help  me  and  relieve  me."     He  died  in  1674,  aged  seventy. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  November  11th.  A  great 
many  more  Indians  were  present.  The  news  had  spread  that 
the  Englishman  had  learned  their  language,  and  had  a  message 
to  them  from  the  Great  Spirit.  At  this  meeting  the  visitors  found 
that  seats  had  been  prepared  for  them.  A  prayer  was  first  ofiered 
in  English.     Then,  with  that  care  for  children  which  was  charac- 


*  The  confession  of  Waban  has  been  preserved. 

"  Before  I  heard  of  God,  and  before  the  English  came  into  this  country,  many  evil 
things  my  heart  did  work,  many  thoughts  I  had  in  my  heart.  I  wished  for  riches,  I 
wished  to  be  a  witch,  I  wished  to  be  a  sachem;  then,  when  the  English  came,  still  my 
heart  did  the  same  things;  when  the  English  taught  me  of  God,  (I  coming  to  their 
houses),  I  would  go  out  of  their  doors  and  many  years  I  knew  nothing ;  and  when  tho 
English  taught  me  I  was  angry  with  them.  But  a  little  while  ago,  after  the  great 
sickness,  I  considered  what  the  English  do,  and  I  had  some  desire  to  do  as  they  do, 
and  after  that  I  began  to  work  as  they  work;  and  then  I  wondered  how  the  English 
came  to  be  so  strong  to  labor;  then  I  thought,  I  shall  quickly  die,  and  I  feared  lest  I 
should  die  before  I  prayed  to  God ;  then  I  thought,  if  I  prayed  to  God  in  our  language, 
whether  could  God  understand  my  prayers  in  our  language;  therefore  I  did  ask  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Mayhew  if  God  understood  prayers  in  our  language.  They  answered 
me,  God  doth  understand  all  languages  in  the  world.  But  I  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
fess, and  little  do  I  know  of  Christ.  I  fear  that  I  shaU  not  believe  a  great  while,  and 
very  slowly. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  grace  is  in  my  heart;  there  is  but  little  in  me;  but  this  I  know, 
that  Christ  hath  kept  all  God's  commandments  for  us,  and  that  Christ  doth  know  all 
hearts ;  and  now  I  desire  to  repent  of  all  my  sins.  I  neither  have  done,  nor  can  do 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord;  but  I  am  ashamed  of  alfl  do,  and  1  do  repent  of  all 
my  sins,  even  of  all  that  I  do  know  of.  I  desire  that  I  may  be  converted  from  all  niv 
sins,  and  that  I  might  believe  in  Christ,  and  I  desire  Him.  I  dislike  my  sins,  yet  I  do 
not  truly  pray  to  God  in  my  heart;  no  matter  for  good  words,  all  isthetrJe  heart- 
and  this  day  I  do  not  so  much  desire  good  words,  as  thoroughly  to  onen  my  heart  I 
confess  I  can  do  nothing,  but  deserve  damnation;  only  Christ  can  keep  me  and  do  for 
me.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  myself  that  is  good;  I  judge  that  1  am  a  sinner 
and  cannot  repent,  but  Christ  hath  deserved  pardon  for  us."'  ' 

There  is  much  of  simple  trust  mingled  with  the  expression  of  his  own  unworthi 
ness,  in  this  confession  of  Waban.  But  it  required  earnest  argument  and  advocacv 
on  the  part  of  Ehot,  to  satisfy  the  elders  that  he  was  thoroughly  converted 
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teristic  of  Mr.  Eliot's  ministry,  and  which  was  his  "  ruling  passion, 
strong  in  death,"  he  catechized  the  little  ones.  The  sermon'  was 
in  Indian,  and  lasted  for  an  hour ;  but  none  of  the  congregation 
seemed  weary.  One  of  the  hearers  was  much  overcome,  and  wept 
&eely.  After  the  sermon  was  ended,  an  old  man  asked  if  it  was 
not  too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he,  who  was  near  death,  to 
repent  and  seek  after  God  ?  Another  asked  how  the  English  dif- 
fered so  much  from  the  Indians,  if  all  men  had  one  father  at  first? 
Another  asked,  if  a  man  had  committed  some  great  sin,  as  steal- 
ing goods,  and  had  not  been  punished  by  the  sachem,  but  had 
restored  the  goods,  is  all  well  now?  After  the  subject  of  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation  had  been  explained  to  him,  the  Indian  drew 
back  with  an  appearance  of  sorrow  and  shame,  and  said,  "  Me 
little  know  Jesus  Christ,  or  me  should  seek  him  better." 

During  the  closing  prayer,  the  Indians  were  much  affected.  One 
of  the  men  wept  abundantly,  so  that  his  tears  dropped  down  on 
the  ground,  and  the  English  people,  seeing  his  tears,  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping  with  him.  The  nest  day  one  of  the  hearers 
visited  Mr.  Eliot  at  his  house  in  Eoxbury,  and  told  him  his  feelings 
with  tears,  and  how  aU  night  at  Waban's  the  Indians  could  not 
sleep,  partly  from  trouble  of  mind,  and  partly  from  wonder  at  the 
things  they  had  heard.  Doubtless  the  Spirit  had  spoken  with  his 
"  stUl,  small  voice,"  and  this  was  the  first  revival  of  religion  among 
the  Indians. 

The  success  attending  these  visits  of  EKot  was  noised  abroad, 
and  there  came  as  witnesses  of  his  work  Wilson,  minister  of  Boston, 
Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  Allen,  of  Dedham,  and  Dunster,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  CoUege.  It  must  have  been  very  cheering  to 
Eliot  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  countenance  of  such  men.  For 
their  weight  of  character  assm-ed  him  of  the  interest  and  approval 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  New  England's  citizens. 

The  third  visit  was  a  fortnight  later,  November  26th.  Some  of 
the  Indians  absented  themselves  through  fear  of  their  powaws  or 
priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of  inflict- 
ing the  penalty  of  death  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of 
these  priests  was,  however,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed 
by  the  intrepid  missionary,  who  silenced  and  convinced  him.  An 
account  of  this  visit  was  recorded  in  a  book  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  which  was  printed  in  London  in  1647,  entitled,  "  The  Day- 
Breaking,  if  not  the  Sun-Eising,  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indiana 
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in  New  England."  In  order  to  hear  more  readily  the  -wonderful 
tidiilgs,  many  Indians  removed  from  Concord  and  places  even 
more  distant,  and  erected  their  wigwams  on  "Waban's  hill.  An 
increased  seriousness  was  manifest.  When  the  usual  catechizing 
and  sermon  were  ended,  many  questions  were  asked  by  the  Indians, 
as,  "  What  is  a  spirit?  "  "  Why  do  the  English  call  them  Indians, 
since  they  did  not  so  call  themselves  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
EngHsh  ?  "  "  Is  it  lawful  to  pray  to  the  devil,  as  some  Indians  say, 
or  must  we  pray  to  God  only?"  "Are  dreams  to  be  believed?" 
The  great  desire  of  the  natives  was  to  have  a  place  for  a  town, 
and  to  learn  to  spin. 

After  the  third  meeting,  when  many  were  gathered  in  the  tent 
where  they  had  listened  earnestly  to  Eliot,  Waban  arose  and  began 
to  instruct  aU  the  company  out  of  the  things  he  had  heard,  with 
the  wild  and  impressive  eloquence  of  a  son  of  the  forest.  Soon 
after,  other  chiefs  came  for  teaching,  and  begged  that  their  children 
might  be  educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  example  spread, 
and  the  missionary  was  surprised  at  the  success  which  had  already 
attended  his  labors.  He  had  found  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord. 

Wrapped  in  a  robe  of  marten-sMns  a  chief  stood  up  and  said : 
My  heart  lauglia  for  joy  on  seeing  myself  before  thee;  -we  have  all  of 
us  heard  the  word  which  thou  hast  sent  us.  Come  with  us  to  the  forests ; 
come  to  our  homes  by  the  great  river ;  there  we  shall  plant  the  Tree  of  Life 
of  which  thou  speakest,  and  our  warriors  shall  rest  beneath  its  leaves ;  and 
thou  Shalt  tell  us  more  of  that  land  where  there  is  no  storm  nor  death,  and 
where  the  sun  is  always  bright.  Will  not  that  be  good?  What  dost  thou 
say  to  it,  my  father? 

Shortly  afterwards  three  men  and  four  children  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  EUot.  The  leader,  Waban,  was  a  man  of  wisdom.  Of 
the  boys,  the  eldest  was  nine  years,  and  the  youngest  four.  These 
children  Waban  wished  to  have  trained  up  among  those  who 
feared  God,  dreading  lest,  if  they  were  brought  up  among  their 
own  people,  they  would  grow  to  be  rude  and  wicked.  No  suitable 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and 
Mr.  EUot  was  obliged  to  send  them  back  to  their  native  forests. 
Thus  the  first  call  for  a  mission  school  for  heathen  children  came 
from  the  heathen  themselves.  Mission  schools  for  heathen  children 
were  to  be  the  growth  of  the  coming  centuries,  but  the  time  was 
not  yet.  The  two  youths  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  families 
of  elders  of  the  church  in  Eoxbury. 
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Soon  after  the  third  meeting  steps  were  taken  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Indians  in  a  jfixed  habitation,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  Christian  civihzation,  and  that  their  children 
might  be  trained  up  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  One 
of  the  early  historians  says  the  G-eneral  Court  purchased  of  the 
English  settlers  a  tract  of  high  land,  which  the  Indians  fancied, 
and  made  it  over  to  them.  Mr.  Shattuck,  in  his  history  of  Concord, 
expresses  doubt  whether  there  was  any  grant  of  land  to  the  Indians 
at  Nonantum.  He  thinks  they  lived  by  sufferance  on  lands  claimed 
by  the  English.     Mr.  Jackson  says, — 

We  have  never  seen  any  record  of  a  grant  of  lands  by  the  General  Court 
to  the  Nonantum  Indians,  and  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  any  such  grant. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  conveyance  by  the  Indians  on  record,  of  the 
lands  they  occupied  at  Nonantum.  Those  lands  were,  no  doubt,  considered 
part  and  parcel  of  the  common  lands  of  the  Cambridge  proprietors,  and  were 
disposed  of  by  them,  like  other  common  lands,  by  sale  or  division  among  the 
proprietors.  By  the  colony  law  of  1633,  it  was  declared  that  "what  land  the 
Indians  possessed  and  improved  by  subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right 
unto."  At  Nonantum,  they  not  only  subdued  and  cultivated,  but  fenced  much 
of  it  by  walls  and  ditches,  set  out  trees,  etc.  Their  title  was  therefore  law- 
ful as  well  as  just;  and  as  they  had  Eliot  and  many  other  staunch  friends,  we 
may  be  assured  they  did  not  surrender  their  rights  without  an  equivalent. 

On  Nonantum  Hill  was  made  the  first  attempt  to  bind  the 
Indians  together  under  a  civil  contract,  with  the  countenance  of  a 
few  good  men  and  in  spite  of  much  discouragement  from  many 
others. 

Mr.  Eliot  wrote  to  Mr.  Shepard, — 

We  have  much  cause  to  be  very  thankful  to  God,  who  hath  moved  the 
hearts  of  the  General  Court  to  purchase  so  much  land  for  them  to  make  their 
town,  which  the  Indians  are  much  taken  with ;  and  it  is  somewhat  observa- 
ble that  while  the  Court  were  considering  where  to  lay  Out  their  town,  they 
(not  knowing  of  anything)  were  about  that  time  consulting  about  laws  for 
themselves,  and  their  company,  who  sit  down  with  Waban.  There  were  ten 
(laws)  two  of  them  are  lost.  The  Indians  desired  to  know  what  name  this 
town  should  have,  and  it  was  told  them  it  should  be  called  Noonatoraen, 
which  signifies  in  English,  rejoicing,  because  they,  hearing  the  word  and 
seeking  to  know  God,  the  English  did  rejoice  at  it,  which  pleased  them  much ; 
and  therefore  that  is  to  be  the  name  of  their  town. 

Then  they  desired  that  they  might  have  a  court  among  them  for  govern- 
ment, at  which  motion  we  rejoiced,  seeing  it  came  from  themselves,  and 
tended  so  much  to  civilize  them ;  since  which  time,  I  moved  the  General 
Court  in  it,  and  they  have  pleased  to  order  a  way  for  exercising  government 
among  them.    The  good  Lord  prosper  and  bless  it. 

12 
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Among  the  first  results  of  civilization  attending  upon  religion 
were  the  adoption  of  many  customs  of  the  English  ;  their  clothes 
were  more  seemly,  their  reliance  upon  the  crops  more  secure. 

Eliot  seems  to  have  understood  that  civilization  and  religion  go 
hand  in  hand ;  he  further  writes  : 

You  know  likewise,  that  we  exhorted  them  to  fence  their  ground,  with 
ditches  and  stone  walls  upon  the  banks,  and  promised  to  help  them  with 
shovels,  spades,  mattocks,  crows  of  iron ;  and  they  are  very  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing that  counsel  and  call  upon  me  to  help  them  with  tools  faster  than  I 
can  get  them,  though  I  have  now  hought  a  pretty  store,  and  they  (I  hope) 
are  at  work. 

The  efforts  of  Eliot  were  not  confined  to  Newton  ;  he  journeyed 
through  the  wilderness  in  aU  directions,  and  his  infiuence  was  felt 
upon  the  extreme  borders  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Eliot  met  with  no  opposition.  The 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  never  relinquishes  his  reign  over  his 
subjects  without  resistance.  Accordinglj',  we  read  how  the  Indi- 
ans in  some  instances  encountered  him,  and  how  bravely  he  met 
their  opposition.  A  writer  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections" says, — 

The  sachems  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  obstruct  the  work ;  for  they 
thought  that  they  should  lose  their  power  and  influence,  if  men  had  any  other 
law  to  govern  them  than  the  authority  in  their  hands ;  and  Mr.  Eliot  has  been 
met  in  the  wilderness  by  these  men  so  inimical  to  religion,  and  threatened 
with  every  evil,  if  he  made  any  more  conversions.  But  he  told  them,  "I  am 
about  the  work  of  the  Great  God,  and  he  is  with  me,  so  that  I  fear  not  all  the 
sachems  of  the  country.    I'll  go  on,  and  do  you  touch  me,  if  you  dare." 

Mr.  EUot  must  have  been  essentially  strengthened  in  his  cour- 
ageous efforts  by  the  knowledge  that  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment was  on  his  side.  The  Indians  were  in  some  sense  the  wards 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  such,  they  were  bound  to  respect  the 
magistrates,  and  Mr.  EUot,  also,  whose  work  was  favored  by  the 
magistrates.  The  laws  of  the  Province  likewise  were  made,  so  far 
as  the  Indians  were  concerned,  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  jus- 
tice and  religion.  Thus  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  was  passed, 
dated  May  26,  1647,  as  follows  : 

Upon  the  information  that  the  Indians  dwelling  among  us  are  brought  to 
some  kind  of  civility  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  are  desirous  to  have  a 
court  of  ordinary  judicature  set  up  among  them,—  it  is  therefore  ordered  by 
the  authority  of  this  Court,  that  one  or  more  of  the  magistrates  shall  once 
every  quarter  keep  a  court  where  the  Indians  ordinarily  assemble  to  hear 
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the  word  of  God,  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
not  being  capital,  concerning  the  Indians  only;  and  that  the  Indian  sachems 
shall  have  liberty  to  take  orders  in  the  nature  of  summons  or  attachments, 
to  bring  any  of  their  people  to  these  courts ;  and  to  keep  a.  court  of  them- 
selves every  month,  if  they  see  occasion,  to  determine  small  causes  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  such  smaller  criminal  causes  as  the  magistrates  shall  refer  to 
them.  And  the  said  sachems  shall  appoint  officers,  to  serve  warrants,  and  to 
execute  the  orders  and  judgments  of  either  of  the  said  courts;  which  officers 
shall  be  allowed  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  magistrates  in  the  quarter 
courts  or  by  the  governor.  And  that  all  fines  imposed  upon  any  of  the 
Indians  in  said  courts  shall  go  and  be  bestowed  towards  the  building  of  some 
meeting-houses,  for  the  education  of  their  poorer  children  in  learning,  or  other 
public  uses  by  the  advice  of  said  magistrates  or  of  Mr.  Eliot,  or  some  other 
elder,  who  shall  ordinarily  instruct  them  in  true  religion.  And  it  is  the 
desire  of  this  Court  that  these  magistrates,  or  Mr.  Eliot,  or  such  other  elders 
as  shall  attend  the  keeping  of  said  courts,  will  carefully  endeavor  to  make 
the  Indians  understand  our  most  useful  laws,  and  the  principles  of  reason, 
justice  and  equity,  whereon  they  are  grounded ;  and  it  is  desired  that  some 
care  may  be  taken  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lord's  day. 

The  report  of  the  success  of  the  early  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Aborigines  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  England.  The  British 
Parliament,  then  under  the  Protectorate,  passed  an  act  July  27, 
1649,  for  the  advancement  of  the  work.  The  preamble  of  the  act 
runs  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament,  have  received 
certain  intelligence  from  divers  godly  ministers  and  others  in  New  England, 
that  divers  of  the  heathen  natives,  through  the  pious  care  of  some  godly 
English,  who  preach  the  gospel  to  them  in  their  own  Indian  language,  not 
only  of  barbarous  have  become  civil,  but  many  of  them  forsake  their  accus- 
tomed charms  and  sorceries  and  other  satanical  delusions,  do  now  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  give  great  testimony  to  the  power  of  God,  draw- 
ing them  from  death  and  darkness  to  the  life  and  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  appeareth  by  their  lamenting  with  tears  their  mis- 
spent lives,  teaching  their  children  what  they  are  instructed  themselves, 
being  careful  to  place  them  in  godly  families  and  English  schools,  betaking 
themselves  to  one  wife,  putting  away  the  rest,  and  by  their  constant  prayers 
to  Almighty  God,  morning  and  evening,  in  their  families,  prayers  expressed, 
in  all  appearance,  with  much  devotion  and  zeal  of  heart; — All  which  con- 
sidered, we  cannot  but,  in  behalf  of  the  nation  we  represent,  rejoice  and 
give  glory  to  God  for  the  beginning  of  so  glorious  a  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  those  poor  heatlien,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  that  expedition 
as  is  desired  unless  fit  instruments  be  encouraged  and  maintained  to  pursue 
it,  schools  and  clothing  be  provided,  and  many  other  necessaries. 

The  act,  of  which  this  is  the  preamble,  then  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish a  corporation  of  sixteen  persons  to  superintend  the  disburse- 
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ment  of  moneys,  wMch  should  be  given  to  aid  in  instructing, 
clothing,  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indiana.  A  general  col- 
lection was  ordered  to  be  made  for  these  purposes  through  all  the 
chui'ches  of  England  and  Wales.  The  ministers  were  required  to 
read  this  act  in  the  churches,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  a  cheer- 
ful contribution  to  so  pious  a  work.  Circular  letters  were  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, recommending  the  same  object.  A  fund,  which  in  Charles 
n.'s  time  produced  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  was 
thus  provided,  the  benefit  of  which  endured  till  the  period  of  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.- 

Oliver  Cromwell  interested  himself  in  missions  to  the  heathen, 
and  formed  a  gigantic  scheme  of  uniting  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  the  world  into  one  great  Missionary  Society.  The  "  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  founded  in  1698,  the  "  Societj' 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  founded  in 
1701,  and  the  "  Scottish  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowl- 
edge," founded  in  1709,  with  all  then-  benign  fruits,  had  their 
roots  in  the  work  of  John  Eliot  among  the  Indians  in  Newton. 

An  interesting  incident  is  that  the  first  petition  presented  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  is  the  petition  of  Rev.  John  EUot,  in  1648  : 

The  petition  of  John  Eliot  to  the  General  Court  concerning  the  Indians 
sheweth :  That  whereas  the  Indians  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  English 
Tonnes  and  especially  to  Boston,  where  they  too  often  see  evil  examples  of 
excessive  drinking  in  the  English,'  who  are  too  often  disguised  with  that 
beastly  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  themselves  (many  of  them)  greatly  delighting 
in  strong  Uquors,  not  considering  the  strength  and  evil  of  them,  also  too  well 
knowing  the  liberty  of  tlie  law,  which  prohibiteth  above  half  a  pint  of  wine 
to  a  man;  that  they  may  without  offence  to  the  law,  have  their  half  pint,  and 
when  they  have  bad  it  in  one  place,  they  go  to  another  and  have  the  like,  till 
they  be  drunken,  and  sometime  find  too  much  entertainment  that  way  by 
such  who  keep  no  ordinary,  only  pursue  their  trade,  though  it  be  to  the  hurt  and 
perdition  of  their  souls.  Therefore  my  humble  request  unto  this  honorable 
court  is  this,  that  there  may  be  but  one  ordinary  in  all  Boston  who  may  have 
liberty  to  sell  wine,  strong  drink  or  any  strong  Uquors  unto  the  Indians  and 
whoever  shall  further  them  in  their  vicious  drinking,  for  their  own  base  ends 
who  keep  no  ordinary,  may  not  be  suffered  in  such  a  sinne  without  due  pun- 
ishment; and  that  at  what  ordinary  so  ever  in  any  other  town  as  well  as  Bos 
ton  any  Indian  shall  be  found  drunk,  having  had  any  considerable  quantity 
of  drink,  they  should  come  under  severe  censure.  These  things  I  am  bold 
to  represent  unto  you  for  the  preventing  of  those  scandalous  evils  which 
greatly  blemish  and  interrupt  their  entertainment  of  the  gospel  through  the 
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pollyoy  of  Satan  who  countervrorketh  swift  that  way  with  not  a  little  uncom- 
fortable success.  And  thus  with  my  hearty  desire  of  the  gracious  and 
blessed  presence  of  God  among  you  in  all  your  mighty  affairs,  I  humbly  take 
leave  and  rest.    Your  servant  to  command  in  our  Saviour  Christ, 

John  Eliot. 
This  23d  of  the  8th,  1648. 

In  1649,  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England,  by  whom  he 
had  been  advised  to  encourage  the  Christian  Indians  to  plant  gar- 
dens and  set  out  orchards,  and  who  had  promised  them  several 
hundred  trees,  which  he  kept  in  nurseries,  ready  for  them.  Some 
of  them  learned  trades,  and  several  worked  with  the  settlers 
around  them  in  haying  time  and  harvest.  The  women,  too,  learned 
to  spin,  and  in  various  ways  created  means  of  support,  which 
added  to  the  comfort  of  their  households. 

The  fourth  visit  to  Nonantum  was  made  December  9th.  The 
children  were  catechized  as  usual,  and  the  sermon  followed.  The 
sermon  was  again  founded  upon  the  dry  bones  of  Ezekiel's  vision, 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  impressed  Mr.  Eliot,  in  connection 
with  his.  work,  from  the  iirst.  The  Indians  offered  all  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated.  Questions  were  asked  and  answered  on  both 
sides,  as  in  previous  interviews. 

The  Indians  were  not  idolaters,  strictly  speaking.  They  had  no 
image  worship,  but,  lilte  our  own  ancestors,  adored  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth  and  fire.  They  acknowledged  a  Great  Benefac- 
tor, the  author  of  all  good,  and  another  invisible  being,  the  author 
of  all  mischief.  Every  wind  had  its  spirit,  every  swamp  its  lui'k- 
ing  evU.  They  Saw  spirits  in  the  rain  and  snow.  They  placed  the 
hunting-grounds  of  their  departed  friends  in  the  bright  western  skj^, 
where  the  sun  nightly  goes  down  in  glory.  Their  worship  consisted 
in  songs,  dances  and  feasts,  and  praj'ers  to  the  sun  and  moon  for 
such  things  as  they  desired.  They  asked  Mr.  EUot  the  home- 
question,  "  Why,  since  you  Enghsh  have  been  in  the  land  twenty- 
seven  years,  have  you  never  taught  us  before  ?  We  might  have 
known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might  have  been 
prevented ;  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  old  in  sin."  Mr.  Eliot 
answered  that  the  English  did  repent  of  their  neglect,  but  reminded 
them  that  they  were  never  willing  to  hear  tUl  now. 

The  effect  of  the  work  carried  on  at  Nonantum  was  contagious. 
The  Indians  at  Concord,  the  original  home  of  Waban,  resolved  to 
attempt  something  of  the  same  sort.     When  the  Concord  chief 
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was  asked  why  he  wished  to  have  his  town  so  near  to  the  Engliah, 
since  there  was  more  room  at  a  distance  from  them,  he  replied  that 
he  knew,  "  if  the  Indians  dwelt  far  from  the  English,  they  would 
not  so  much  care  to  pray,  nor  be  so  ready  to  hear  the  word  of 
G-od ;  but  would  be,  all  one,  Indians  still ;  but,  dwelling  near  the 
English,  he  hoped  it  might  be  otherwise  with  them  then." 

The  gospel  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  people.  Mr. 
Shepard  remarks  that  "  most  of  the  Indians  set  up  prayer  in  their 
families  morning  and  evening,  and  before  and  after  meals,  and 
seemed  in  earnest  in  these  devotions."  Another  writer  says, 
"  With  more  affection  they  crave  God's  blessing  upon  a  little 
parched  corn,  than  many  of  us  do  upon  our  greatest  plenty  and 
abundance."  He  was  much  impressed,  in  the  fall  of  1647,  in  see- 
ing one  of  the  Indians  "'  call  his  children  to  him  from  their  gather- 
ing of  corn  in  the-  field,  and  crave  a  blessing  with  much  affection, 
having  but  a  homely  dinner  to  eat."  And  subsequently,  after  the 
funeral  of  an  Indian  child,  the  company  retired  a  little  from  the 
grave  and  assembled  under  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and  desired  one 
of  their  own  number  to  pray  with  them.  "  He  did  express  such 
zeal  in  jprayer,  with  such  variety  of  gracious  expressions,  and 
abundance  of  tears,  both  of  himself  and  most  of  the  company,  that 
the  wood  rang  again  with  their  sighs  and  tears." 

The  gospel  among  the  Indians  yielded  its  appropriate  fruit.  It 
gave  them  peace  and  joy  in  life,  and  hope. in  death.  We  read  of 
the  death  of  Wampas,  who  was  one  of  the  first  "praying  Indians" 
to  pass  away.  He  said  to  Mr.  Ehot,  who  stood  by  his  side,  but  a 
little  time  before  he  died :  "  Now  I  die,  I  strongly  entreat  you  to 
entreat  Elder  Heath  and  the  rest  which  have  our  children,  that 
they  may  be  taught  to  know  God,  so  that  they  may  teach  their 
countrymen,  because  such  an  example  would  do  great  good  among 
them.  I  now  shall  die,  but  Jesus  Christ  calls  you  that  live  to  go 
to  Natick,  that  there  j^ou  may  make  a  church."  And  the  last 
words  of  Wampas  were,  "  O  Lord,  give  me  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  he 
died,  with  his  hands  uphfted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

"  The  success  and  setleraent  of  Nonantum,"  says  Br.  Homer,  "  encouraged 
further  attempts  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  the 
aboriginals  of  other  places.  He  accordingly  visited  and  preached  to  the  Indi- 
ans at  Watertown,  Dorchester  Mills,  Concord  and  as  far  as  Pentucket 
Palls  on  Merrimac  River.  He  also  extended  his  eflforts  to  the  natives  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  Plymouth,  though  their  cliief  sachem  and  his  son  discountenanced 
his  attempts.    These  exertions  laid  a  happy  foundation  for  the  civilizing  and 
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Christianizing  of  5,000  out  of  20,000  Indiana,  belonging  to  the  twenty  differ- 
ent tribes  then  in  New  England." 

In  1657,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Eliot,  the  town  of  Dorchester  granted  to 
the  Indians  residing  among  them  6,000  acres  of  land  at  Punkapoag,  and  about 
that  time  they  were  removed  thither.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Charles 
Endicott,  in  his  Centennial  Oration  at  Canton,  Mass. 

The  Indians  were  never  gathered  into  a  church  at  Nonantum, — 
the  ministers  regarding  it  better,  seeing  that  they  had  been  so 
recently  reclaimed  from  heathenism,  — that  they  should  remain  in 
the  state  of  catechmnens.  The  proximity  of  the  English,  as  the 
superior  race,  was  unfavorable  to  the  character,  happiness  and 
development  of  the  Indians.  Their  territory  was  too  limited,  and 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  found  a  new  town,  a  Uttle  removed 
from  the  white  settlers. 

The  township  of  Natick,  "  the  place  of  hihs,"  was  granted  to  the 
Indian  converts  in  1650,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  EUot,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dedham,  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Court. 
The  Indians  gave  to  the  Dedliam  people  the  township  of  Deerfield 
ill  exchange.  The  original  grant  contained  about  six  thousand 
acres. 

In  Bacon's  History  of  Natick  we  find  the  following  record  : 

In  the  year  1651,  the  town  of  Natick  was  first  settled.  It  consisted  of  three 
long  streets,  two  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  a 
bridge  eighty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  and  stone  foundations,  the  whole 
being  built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  To  each  house  situated  on  these 
streets  was  attached  a  piece  of  land.  The  houses  were  in  the  Indian  style. 
One  house,  larger  and  more  commodious  tlian  the  rest,  was  built  in  the 
EngEsh  style.  One  apartment  of  it  was  used  as  a  school-room  on  week-days, 
and  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  upper  room  was  a  kind  of 
wardrobe,  where  the  Indians  hung  up  their  skins  and  other  valuables.  In  the 
corner  of  this  room  was  partitioned  ofiF  an  apartment  for  Mr.  Eliot.*  This 
building  was  the  flrsit  meeting-house  in  Natick. 

The  founding  of  the  new  town,  the  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
held  September  24,  1651,  the  simplicity  of  the  Indian,  who  would 


*The  room  for  Mr,  Eliot,  partitioned  off  in  the  end  of  the  Indian  meetiug-housei 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  tlie  methods  of  modern  missionaries,  wlio,  in  their  visits  to 
remote  out-stations,  are  ordinarily  accommodated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  an 
apartment  divided  from  the  zayat  or  chapel,  where  they  meet  their  congregations. 
The  work  of  missions  is  one  in  all  ages ;  and  the  difBculties  and  self-denials  incurred 
and  the  means  of  meeting  them  have  not  been  essentially  changed  by  the  progress 
of  two  centuries.  The  fellowship  of  suffering  and  of  expedients  will  make  the  heart 
of  the  missionary  of  1646  and  of  1840  pulsate  with  a  feeling  of  kinship  in  trial,  toE 
and  aim;  as  well  as  the  kinship  of  success  and  glory. 
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not  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  on  that  solemn  daj^  until  he  had  asked 
Mr.  EUot  if  it  was  proper ; — >  and  the  covenant  of  the  rulers  and 
people,  in  which  they  engaged  to  be  the  people  of  God,  are  all 
matters  of  deep  interest.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  as  night 
drew  on,  Mr.  Eliot  addressed  the  assembly  from  Deuteronomy 
XXIXth,  which  relates  how  the  IsraeUtes  entered  into  covenant 
with  Jehovah.     Then  their  own  covenant  was  recited  as  follows  : 
"  We  are  the  sons  of  Adam.     We  and  our  forefathers  have  a 
long  time  been  lost  in  our  sins  ;  but  now  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
beginneth  to  find  us  out  again.    Therefore,  the  grace  of  Christ  help- 
ing us,  we  do  give  ourselves  and  our  children  to  God,  to  be  his 
people.     He  shall  rule  us  in  all  our  afiairs  ;  not  only  in  our  religion 
and  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  also  in  all  our  works  and  affairs 
in  this  world.     God  shall  rule  over  us.     The  Lord  is  our  judge; 
the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver ;  the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he  will  save  us. 
The  wisdom  which  God  has  taught  us  in  his  book,  that  shall  guide 
us  and  direct  us  in  the  way.     0  Jehovah,  teach  us  wisdom  to  find 
out  thy  wisdom  in  thy  Scriptures.     Let  the  grace  of  Christ  help 
us,  because  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God.     Send  thy  Spirit  into 
our  hearts,  and  let  it  teach  us.     Lord,  take  us  to  be  thy  people,  and 
let  us  take  thee  to  be  our  God." 

To  this  covenant,  the  rulers  first,  and  then  all  the  people  gave  their 
assent.  Next,  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  poor,  and  by  dark 
night,  the  work  was  finished.  Mr.  EUot  calls  this  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember "  the  blessed  day,  wherein  these  poor  souls  solemnly  became 
the  people  of  the  Lord."  This  day  has  a  pecuUar  interest ;  for, 
these  proceedings  constituted  the  first  pubhc  and  formal  act  of  civil 
government  among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

After  the  founding  of  the  town  the  nest  object  of  Mr.  Eliot's 
interest  was  to  organize  a  church,  a  consummation  to  which  he 
looked  forward  with  great  desire.  In  reference  to  this  project,  a 
whole  day,  October  13, 1652,  was  given  to  the  confessions  of  faith  of 
those  who  proposed  to  enter  into  covenant  relations.  But  it  was 
the  work  of  more  than  a  day,  and  after  all,  so  careful  and  scrupu- 
lous were  the  ministers  that  none  but  "  Uving  stones  "  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  spnitual  building,  that  the  work  was  delayed  for 
a  season.  In  the  meantime  a  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
HoUand.  It  was  reported  and  beUeved  that  some  of  the  prayino- 
Indians  had  joined  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  English.  The  move^ 
ment  to  form  a  chm-ch  was  still  further  suspended,  and  the  consum- 
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mation  was  reached  at  last  ia  1660.  Waban,  Eliot's  first  convert, 
assisted  in  gathering  the  church  and  society  at  Natick,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  chief  ruler  during  life. 

His  son,  Thomas  "Waban,  received  a  tolerable  education,  and 
was  for  many  years  town  clerk  of  Natick.  His  name  frequently 
appears  in  Indian  deeds,  granting  rights  to  the  English,  which  he 
acquired  rather  indefinitely  from  his  father,  and,  like  many  others, 
as  an  associate  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Waban  was  very  influential  in  Natick,  and  was  appointed 
a  ruler  of  fifty  in  their  civil  administration.  He  died  there  in  1674,, 
aged  70,  testifying  with  his  latest  breath  his  obligation  to  that 
grace  which  had  brought  to  him  and  to  his  countrymen  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  He  manifested  joy  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  the 
prospect  of  meeting  departed  believers.  He  charged  his  children 
and  friends  to  repent  of  sin  and  believe  in  Christ,  in  whom  he 
trusted.  He  approved  himself  as  a  zealous  and  faithful  ruler, 
and  a  sincere  Christian. 

The  influence  of  the  missionary  efforts  among  the  Nonantum 
Indians  had  a  much  wider  sweep  than  might  have  been  deemed 
probable,  in  view  of  the  smallness  and  obscurity  of  the  tribe.  The 
work  of  Eliot  in  Newton  and  Natick  bore  fruit  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  Dr.  Leusden  wrote  to  Cotton  Mather  that  the  example 
of  New  England  had  awakened  the  Dutch  to  attempt  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  heathen  in  Ceylon  and  their  other  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions, and  that  multitudes  there  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. 

In  South  Natick  is  a  small  lot  near  Eliot  Street,  on  which  is  a  fire- 
proof building  for  a  free  library,  and  the  Historical  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  AUits  surroundings  are  of  unusual  historic  interest. 
From  this  spot,  across  the  Charles  River,  the  first  foot  bridge  was 
built  by  the  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  apostle  Eliot, 
leading  to  many  of  the  homes  of  the  tribe  as  far  south  as  Pegan 
Hill,  in  Dover,  on  and  near  which  many  traces  of  their  habitations 
yet  remain.  Some  of  them  have  been  marked,  until  within  a  few 
years,  by  evidence  of  taste  in  the  culture  of  roses  and  fruits. 
Northerly,  and  adjoining,  was  the  burial  ground  of  the  tribe. 

Here  one  headstone  yet  remains  perfect,  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Daniel  Takawambait,  the  Indian  pastor,  who  died  September  17, 
1716.  Here  too,  in  later  years,  a  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  apostle  Eliot,  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  grove. 
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The  tomb  in  which  Mr.  Eliot  sleeps  is  in  the  cemetery,  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Eustis  Streets,  one  of  the  oldest  ceme- 
teries in  New  England,  the  first  interment  in  it  having  taken  place 
in  1633.  Mrs.  Eliot,  the  apostle's  wife,  was  the  first  tenant  of  this 
tomb.  It  was  about  three  feet  high,  built  of  brick,  and  covered  by 
a  large  sandstone  without  inscription.  The  structure  after  a  time 
fell  into  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  parish  committee  replaced  the 
brick  portion  by  substantial  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  inscribed  on 
one  side  in  large  letters,  "The  Parish  Tomb."  In  1858,  a  slab  of 
white  marble  was  placed  on  the  base  of  sandstone,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  first  six  pastors  of  Roxbury. 

A  subscription  was  commenced  in  1850  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing a  cenotaph  to  his  memory  in  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Rox- 
bury ;  but  the  matter  was  never  consummated.  A  beautiful  natural 
elevation,  however,  bears  his  name,  and  will  keep  it  in  fresh  and 
perpetual  remembrance. 

Mr.  EUot's  house  in  Roxbury  stood  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Bank  building.  It  was  of  two  stories  and  had  a  gambrel 
roof.  The  porch,  or  main  entrance,  was  in  the  centre.  Eliot's 
estate,  embracing  two  acres  and  a  half,  was  a  long,  narrow  strip, 
fronting  on  Washington  Street,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet, 
and  his  orchard  extended  back  to  the  training  field  of  seven  acres 
just  beyond  Winslow  Street ;  he  was  bounded  north  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Walter,  south  by  the  highway  to  Dorchester  (Dudley  Street). 
The  town  part  of  Warren  Street,  laid  out  since,  divides  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Eliot.  After  Eliot  the  next  occupant  was  Deacon  Samuel 
Williams. 

In  1657  an  Indian  town  was  formed  at  Natick ;  in  1660  the  Ind- 
ian church  was  imbodied.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  and 
issued  in  September  1661,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1663  ;  asecond  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  1685.  In  1670  there  were  two  teach- 
ers, John  and  Anthony,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  communicants  ; 
in  1753  there  were  twenty-five  famiUes,  besides  several  individuals  ; 
in  1763,  thirty-seven  Indians  only;  but  probably  the  wandering 
Indians  were  not  included  in  this  statement.  In  1 797  the  number 
of  "clear  blooded"  Indians  in  Natick,  and  belonging  to  it  was 
estimated  to  be  "near  twenty."  In  1843,  there  was  only  one 
person  known  to  be  living,  in  whose  veins  Nonantum  blood 
flowed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


NEWTOK  AND   THE  INDIAN  WAES. 


In  a  former  chapter  (see  pp.  93,  94)  the  brave  acts  of  Capl. 
Prentice,  in  his  engagements  with  the  Indians,  have  been  detailed. 

Other  names  appear,  in  the  records  of  Newton,  of  citizens 
who  were  heroes  in  the  Indian  wars.  In  November,  1675,  Peter 
Hanchett,  Joshua  Woods,  Samuel  Hides  and  Jonathan  Bush,  all 
residing  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  were  impressed  into  the 
military  ranks,  to  serve  in  the  war  against  King  Philip.  Edward 
Jackson,  son  of  Deacon  John  Jackson,  was  a  soldier  in  Philip's 
war,  and  was  slain  by  the  Indians  in  their  attack  on  Medfield, 
February  21,  1676,  aged  25.  "In  the  spring  of  1690,  depreda- 
tions were  perpetrated  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  about  five  hundred  French  and  Indians  were  discov- 
ered around  Casco  (Portland) .  Casco  was  attacked,  and  Major 
Davis  carried  captive  to  Canada.  Captain  Noah  WiswaU,  Lieuten- 
ant Gershom  Flagg  and  Ensign  Edward  Walker,  with  a  company 
of  infantry,  marched  for  the  defence  of  Casco.  They  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  July  4th,  where  a  court  was  called,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
send  Captain  WiUiams  to  scour  the  woods  as  far  as  Casco,  with 
one  other  captain  and  four  sergeants.  Several  captains  desired  to 
go  with  Captain  WiswaU,  and  they  cast  lots  to  know  who  should 
go,  and  the  lot  feU  to  Captain  Floyd.  Lieutenant  Davis,  with 
twenty-two  men  from  Wells,  joined  them.  They  took  up  their 
march  from  Cocheco  into  the  woods.  On  the  sixth  of  Jul}',  Capt. 
WiswaU  sent  out  his  scouts  early  in  the  morning,  found  the  traU 
of  the  enemy,  and  overtook  them  at  Wheelwright's  Pond,  and  a 
bloody  engagement  foUowed.  Captain  WiswaU,  Lieutenant  Flagg 
and  Sergeant  Walker,  and  fifteen  men  were  slain,  and  others 
wounded.  Captain  Floyd  continued  the  fight  for  several  hours, 
tUl  his  tired  and  wounded  men  drew  off,  and  he  soon  followed 
them.  187 
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"  There  is  a  tradition  that  Captain  Noah  Wiswall  had  a  son 
John,  who  belonged  to  his  company,  and  fell  with  him  in  that 
action." 

Nathaniel  Healy  and  Ebenezer  Seger  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
at  Groton,  in  the  battle  of  July  21,  1706. 

The  following  petitions  and  action  of  the  General  Court  are 
here  in  place : 

To  his  Excellency  the  Governour  and  the  Honorable  Councill,  and  to  the 
Eepresentatives,  the  humble  Petition  of  Henry  Seager,  of  Newton, 

Sheweth, — 

That  your  Petitioner  had,  The  Summer  before  Last,  Two  Sons  prest  out 
into  the  Countrey's  Service  at  Groton,  And  were,  whilst  in  the  Service,  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  one  of  them  Killed  by  the  Enemy,  the  other  Taken  Cap- 
tive ;  So  that  they  both  of  them  Lost  their  Arms  which  I  think  were  Justly 
valuable  at  five  pounds,  half  a  pound  of  Powder,  twenty  bullets,  and  a 


Your  Petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  he  may  be  Considered  herein 
out  of  the  Countrey  Treasure  as  shall  be  the  Good  Pleasure. 
As  the  Petitioner  shall  ever  Pray,  etc. 

Henbt  H.  Seageb, 

his  X  mark. 
In  answer  to  the  Petition  on  the  other  side, — 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  be  Allowed  and  Paid  out  of  the 
public  Treasury  to  Henry  Seager,  the  Petitioner.' 

It  would  appear  from  this  last  petition  that  it  was  one  of  the 
Seager  brothers  who  was  taken  prisoner. 

Two  items  found  in  the  State  Archives,  Vol.  71,  have  reference 
to  this  affair,  and  shed  light  on  the  spmt  of  the  times.  They  are 
the  petitions  of  Nathaniel  Healy  and  Henry  Seager  to  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  for  remuneration  for  the  guns  lost  in  the 
encounter,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

To  his  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  Captain  Generall  and  Governour 
in  Chief  in  and  Over  her  Majesties  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  Honorable,  the  Councill  and  Representatives  in  General  Court  Assem- 
bled:— 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Nathaniel  Healy  of  Newtown,  in  said  Province. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency.  Your  Humble  Petitioner,  having  at  his 
own  proper  Cost  Armed  his  Son  Nathaniel  Healy  into  her  Majesties  Service 
under  the  Command  of  Captain  Josiah  Parker,— At  Groton  on  the  21st  day  of 
July  1706,  Your  Petitioner's  said  Son  was  slain,  and  his  Gun  Carried  away 
by  the  Enemy  who  Waylaid  him  and  Others,  as  they  were  going  to  Meeting 
On  the  Sabbath  day. 

Your  Petitioner  humbly  Prays  that  he  may  be  Supplied  with  another  Gun 
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at  the  Province  Charge  for  Another  of  his  Sons,  Or  be  Otherwise  allowed  as 
Your  Excellency  shall  think  meet. 
And  Your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  Shall  ever  pray,  etc. 

Nathaniel  Healt. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
June  5th  1707.    Read. 

Resolved,  that  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings  be  Allowed  and  Paid  out  of  the 
public  Treasury  to  Nathaniel  Healy  the  Petitioner  in  full  for  the  Gun  above 
mentioned. 

John  Burrill,  Speaker. 
James  Addington,  Secretary. 

John  Gibson  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Casco  Bay  Fort, 
November  26, 1711.  Ephraim  Davenport  was  stationed  some  time 
at  Bethel,  Maine,  with  a  volunteer  company,  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants from  Indian  outrages,  for  which  service  he  received  a  pension. 
Nathaniel  Seger,  born  in  Newton,  in  January,  1755,  went  to  Sud- 
bury, Canada,  now  Bethel,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  River, 
worked  there  during  the  summer,  then  returned  to  Newton  in  the 
autumn  and  remained  during  the  winter.  In  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  revolution  in  April,  1775,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  for  eight 
months  in  Captain  Nathaniel  Fuller's  company.  He  was  in  the 
service  in  the  continental  army,  by  successive  enlistments,  two 
years  and  nine  months.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  he  went  again  to 
Sudbmy  (Bethel) ,  accompanied  by  Jonathan  Bartlett,  of  Newton. 
They  took  with  them  implements  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The 
next  spring  he  was  joined  by  Thaddeus  Bartlett,  of  Newton,  and 
a  boy  named  Aaron  Barton.  They  employed  themselves  in  making 
sugar,  clearing  the  land  and  planting.  The  Indians  appeared 
friendly,  and  they  lived  with  them  on  amicable  terms.  There  were 
no  roads,  no  neighbors  near,  and  but  few  families  in  the  place. 
In  1781  there  were  ten  families  in  the  town.  But  the  Indians  at  first 
grew  surly  and  morose,  and  at  length  assumed  an  appearance  of 
hostility.  August  26,  1781,  six  Indians  from  Canada,  armed  with 
guns,  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  took  Nathaniel  Seger,  Ben- 
jamin Clark,  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Clark,  of  Newton,  and  Captain 
Eleazer  Twitchell,  prisoners,  bound  them,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings.  Then,  loading  them  with  heavy  packs  of  this  spoil,  they 
ordered  their  prisoners  to  march  with  their  hands  bound.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  a  place  called  Peabody's  Patent,  since  GUead,  took 
James  Pettengill  prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to  march  to  Canada  ; 
but  as  he  was  without  shoes  and  could  not  travel,  they  murdered 
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him.  They  pursued  their  way  through  Shelburn,  N.  H. ,  crossed 
the  Androscoggin,  plundered  a  house,  shot  one  man  and  took  an- 
other prisoner,  and  from  that  point  allowed  Lieut.  Jonathan  Clark 
to  go  back.  Thence  they  pursued  their  way  to  Canada,  and 
reached  Lake  Umbagog  on  the  fifth  day  after  they  were  taken  pris- 
oners. In  Canada  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  an  Indian  village, 
where  seventy  Indian  warriors  were  assembled,  who  rejoiced  greatly 
over  the  prisoners,  scalps  and  plunder.  They  were  here  treated 
with  great  indignity.  The  red-skins  cut  off  the  hair  of  Benjamin 
Clark,  painted  him,  and  put  one  of  their  dresses  on  him,  and  then 
gave  him  his  liberty  among  them.  They  were  afterwards  taken  to 
Montreal,-  where  they  suffered  incredible  hardships  for  forty  days, 
and  were  then  sent  forty-five  miles  farther  up  the  river,  and  de- 
tained until  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  object  of  the 
Indians  seems  to  have  been  to  deliver  them  up  as  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  British  authorities,  or  perhaps  to  secure  a  reward  for  their 
persons.  And  they  acted  out  the  cruelt3-  of  their  savage  natures 
in  the  severities  which  they  visited  gratuitously  upon  them.  The 
men  were  finally  taken  to  Quebec,  and  after  a  detention  of  fifteen 
months,  full  of  hardships  and  suffering,  being  set  at  liberty,  they 
sailed  for  Boston,  and  landed  at  Dorchester  Point,  and  before  they 
slept  reached  Newton,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  joy  of  their 
friends,  who  had  not  heard  a  word  from  them  since  their  capture 
in  Bethel. 

Benjamin  Clark,  the  fellow-townsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  Na- 
thaniel Seger,  was  the  son  of  Norman  Clark  and  Hannah  Bird,  his 
wife,  grandson  of  "William  Clark  and  Hannah  Kee,  and  great 
grandson  of  John  Clark  and  Elizabeth  Norman,  who  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Newton.  Lieut.  Jonathan  Clark,  of  Bethel, 
who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  but  released  after  three 
days,  was  from  Newton  also.  His  father  was  William  Clark,  jr. 
He  was  born  in  March,  1747,  and  being  twelve  years  older  than 
Benjamin,  probably  the  Indians' regarded  him  as  too  weak  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  such  a  march,  and  therefore  set  bim  at 
liberty. 

Jonathan,  Thaddeus,  Enoch,  Moses,  Stephen  and  Peregrine 
Bartlett,  brothers,  and  sons  of  Ebenezer  Bartlett,  of  Newton, 
grandsons  of  Joseph  Bartlett,  jr.,  and  great  grandsons  of  Joseph 
Bartlett,  sen.,  an  early  settler  of  Nfewton,  all  went  to  Bethel, —  the 
first  two  with  Seger,  and  the  rest  soon  afterwards. 
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It  was  natural  to  expect  that  men  of  so  brave  a  mould  should  be 
led  by  sympathy  with  their  brethren  to  aid  them  against  the  inva- 
sions of  hostile  Indian^.  Their  own  experience  with  the  natives, 
'  it  is  true,  had  been  only  of  the  peaceful  kind.  Notwithstanding, 
the  citizens  of  Newton  thought  it  expedient  to  establish  garrison 
houses  for  their  protection,  incase  of  a  hostile  invasion.  Happily, 
however,  the  Nonantums  within  their  own  boundaries  had  been 
early  brought  under  the  power  of  the  gospel  through  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Ehot,  and  transformed  by  the  power  of  that  gospel  from  a  tribe 
of  ignorant  and  barbarous  savages  to  a  Christian  people.  But  other 
Indian  tribes  were  less  favored  than  they,  and  less  docile  and  tract- 
able. Many  of  them  were  wild,  mischievous,  cruel  and  implacable. 
And  they  were  jealous  of  the  incursions  of  the  white  settlers. 
They  saw  with  an  evil  eye  and  a  malicious  heart  their  game  con- 
sumed by  a  foreign  population ;  their  hunting  grounds  abridged  and 
destroyed ;  their  privileges  circumscribed ;  doubtless,  often,  their  , 
natural  rights  trampled  upon,  and  their  glimmering  ideas  of  religion 
pronounced  superstition  and  idolatry.  Resolved  to  drive  out  this 
new  and  unwelcome  enemy,  they  conspired  to  burn  the  homes  they 
had  buUt,  to  break  up  and  sweep  away  their  settlements,  to  carry 
their  wives  and  children  into  captivity,  and  to  murder  and  scalp 
their  men. 

But  the  EngUsh  settlers  deemed  that  "  the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fulness  thereof."  They  scorned  the  red  man's  exclusive 
claim  to  these  broad  acres  and  living  streams,  to  the  woods  and  the 
hills,  the  corn-lands  and  the  waterfalls.  The  fierce  antagonism  of 
the  races  was  at  once  developed.  The  weaker  were  in  due  time 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  stronger,  till  they  had  no  longer  a  place  in 
their  ancient  inheritance.  But  long  and  bitter  was  the  struggle, 
and  all  the  skill  and  strategy  of  the  whites  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition, before  the  question  was  settled  that  the  white  race  must  rule 
and  the  red  race  must  succumb.  Long  did  the  Indians  hang  on  the 
borders  of  civilization,  and  watch  for  opportunities  to  annoy,  to 
carry  away,  or  to  kill  their  enemies.  But  with  a  determined  zeal 
the  men  of  Newton  left  their  sparse  settlements  in  the  wilderness, 
committing  their  wives  and  children  to  the  God  of  battles.  They 
endured  bravely  the  hardships  incident  to  travelling  through  path- 
less woods,  with  little  food  except  the  game  they  brought  down 
with  their  guns  or  caught  with  their  fishing  nets.  They  outwitted 
by  their  superior  intelligence  their  wily  enemies ;   and  helping  one 
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another  through  the  great  emergencies,  now  at  Casco  (Portland) , 
now  at  Bethel,  in  Maine ;  now  in  New  Hampshire  and  now  in 
Massachusetts ;  and,  anon,  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Hope, 
in  Rhode  Island,  they  left  no  unconquered  foe  to  plot  against  them ; 
no  red-skinned  savage,  to  light  up  the  heavens  with  their  burning 
dweUings  by  night ;  no  barbarous  invaders,  to  murder  or  carry  into 
captivity  their  wives  and  children.  "With  a  natural  regard  for  their 
own  brethren,  their  kindred  in  hardship  and  trials,  as  well  as  in 
nationality  and  blood,  they  rested  not  till  they  had  chased  the  sav- 
ages out  of  their  wilderness  and  out  of  life,  and  thus  secured  a 
permanent  peace. 

In  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  commonly  called  the 
old  French  war,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Newton  were  in  hot  en- 
gagements, and  some  were  slain.'  Of  these,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Samuel  Jenks,  who  served  as  a  subaltern  ofHcer 
in  the  campaign  of  1758  and  1760  ;  Lieut.  Timothy  Jackson,  whose 
wife  carried  on  the  farm  and  worked  on  the  land,  while  he  was  gone 
to  battle  with  the  redskins  ;  Col.  Ephraim  JacksoUj  who  was  also 
a  lieutenant  in  the  same  war ;  and  especially  Col.  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams, the  founder  of  Williams  College.  He  displayed  uncommoa 
military  talents,  and  was  appointed  a  captain  in  what  was  denom- 
inated the  Canada  service.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  line  of 
Massachusetts  forts,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
a  small  fort  in  Williamstown,  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  meeting 
house,  and  under  the  protection  of  these  forts  the  settlers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  began  their  improvements.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1755,  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  in  the  army  raised  in  this,  then,  province,  for 
the  general  defence.  He  was  shot  through  the  head  in  the  memor- 
able battle  fought  with  the  French  and  India,ns  near  Lake  George, 
in  September,  1755. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  FIRST  CHUECH  IN  NEWTON. —  LIST  OF  MEMBERS. —  DEATH  OP  MH. 
ELIOT. —  DIVISIONS. —  SETTLEMENT  OP  MR.  HOBAET. —  INDIAN 
WAR. — MR.  HOBART'S  DEATH. —  BIOGRAPHT. 

Among  the  early  settlers  the  church  came  first  and  the  school- 
house  afterwards.  It  was  sixty  years  after  the  first  settlers  came 
into  Newton,  before  they  made  any  united  and  public  provision  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  Home  instruction,  undoubtedly,, 
was  not  neglected.  Perhaps  more  pains  were  taken  with  the  chil- 
dren by  their  fathers  and  mothers  than  at  a  later  date.  But  the 
claims  of  religion,  as  paramount  to  all  others,  and  the  subduing  of 
a  rugged  fcfrest  that  it  might  blossom  as  the  rose,  furnished  the 
sturdy  denizens  of  these  now  cultivated  and  smiUng  acres  as  much 
employment  as  they  could  attend  to. 

The  first  religious  organization  dates  back  to  the  formation  of 
the  church  in  Newtown  (Cambridge),  which  was  gathered  October 
11, 1633.  The  members  were  mainly  the  Braintree  company,  who, 
in  August,  1632,  "had  begun  to  sit  down  at  Mount WoHaston,"  so 
saysWinthrop,  and  by  order  of  the  Court  removed  to  Newtown. 
They  had  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  England,,  and 
upon  their  settlement  here,  they  sent  to  Mm  in  Holland,  whither'he 
had  fled  from  persecution,  entreating  him  to  become  their  pastor 
again.  He  consented,  and  came  over  in  1633,  and  took  up  his 
abode  among  them.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  influ- 
ential of  the  emigrant  Puritan  clergy.  Samuel  Stone,  also  a  man 
of  eminence  in  his  day,  and  Thomas  Hooker,  were  ordained,  the 
one  as  teacher,  and  the  other  as  pastor  of  the  church,  in  October, 
1633. 

The  members  of  this  first  church,  with  its  pastor  and  teacher, 
having  removed  to  Hartford,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1636,  a 
second  church  was  organized,  and  Thomas  Shepard  was  ordained 
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its  pastor.  He  was  called  "  tlie  faithful  and  famous  Shepard,  a 
man  of  fervent  piety,  great  simplicity  and  earnestness,  of  humble 
and  affectionate  spirit,  devoted  to  his  Master  and  his  Master's 
work,  and  eminently  blessed  in  his  ministrations,  a  preacher  of 
uncommon  unction  and  power." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Mitchell,  who  was  born  in  1624, 
came  to  New  England  in  1635,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1647.     Mr.  Mitchell's  class  numbered  seven,  of  whom  five  became 
ministers.     During  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  the 
history  of  the  University,  it  was  customary  to  arrange  the  names 
of  graduates  in  the  College   Triennial,  not  alphabetically,  as  at 
present,  but  according  to  family  rank ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  class.     He  was  ordained  August  21, 
1650,  and  died  July  9,  1668,  aged  44  years, —  being  taken  away 
at  the  same  age  as  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
manhood  and  usefulness.     He  was  spoken  of  as   "the  matchless 
Mitchell."    In  1662  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Major  G-eneral  Gookin  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  censors  of  the  press  at  Cambridge, 
and  no  book  was  permitted  to  be  printed  without  their  impiimatm-. 
How  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  ViEage  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  Cambridge  cannot  be  ascertained.     In  1658 
Mr.  Mitchell  prepared  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  bound  up  with  the  First  Volume  of  the  Cambridge 
church  records,  with  this  title  :     "  The  Church  of  Christ  at  Cam- 
bridge, New  England  ;  or,  the  Names  of  all  the  Members  thereof 
that  are  in  full  Communion ;  together  with  their  Children  who  were 
baptized  in  this  Chm-ch,  or,  (coming  from  other  churches) ,  were  in 
their  minority  at  their  parents'  joining.     Taken  and  registered  in 
the  Eleventh  Month,  1658." 

•"  From  this  venerable  document  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
eU,"  Mr.  WUliam  Jackson  says,  "it  appears  that  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  in  his  church  in  fuU  communion, 
heads  of  families,  and  about  Ave  hundred  and  seventy  women  and 
children,  nearly  seven  hundred  in  aU  [including  unmarried  persons 
who  were  members],  several  of  whom  were  among  the  first  and 
wealthiest  men  in  New  England.  In  1 636 ,  Cambridge  was  assessed 
the  largest  country  rate  of  any  town  in  New  England,  and  was  of 
course  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  at  that  time.  This  was 
before  Hooker's  company  removed  to  Hartford.  In  1645  Cam- 
bridge was  rated  the  largest  of  any  town  in  Massachusetts. 
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This  list  of  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  church  contains  but 
two  of  the  twenty-two  families  in  the  Village,  viz.,  Captain 
Thomas  Prentfce,  wife  and  five  children,  and  Jonathan  Hyde,  wife 
and  six  children.  Yet  we  know  that  others  of  them  were  members 
whose  names  are  not  upon  the  Roll.  The  Record  of  the  First 
church  in  Boston  states  that  Edward  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
Cambridge  church.  The  Cambridge  remonstrance  states  that  he 
had  not  been  wanting  to  the  ministry  or  any  great  work  among 
them.  And  again,  in  1657,  Edward  Jackson  was  chairman  of  a 
committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  deacons  of  the  church,  to  make 
a  levy  of  £240  from  the  members  of  [for]  our  Rev.  Pastor,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Richard  Park  was  also  a  member.  He  sent  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  praying  that  he  might  retain  his  membership 
in  the  Cambridge  church,  in  case  the  Village  should  be  separated 
from  Cambridge.  His  residence  was  about  as  near  one  church  as 
the  other.  Yet  neither  is  his  name  nor  Edward  Jackson's  upon 
the  catalogue.  Others  of  them  may  have  been  members.  But 
whether  members  or  not,  they  were  aU  taxed  to  support  the  Cam- 
bridge church,  and  for  many  years  taxed  themselves  to  support 
pubhc  worship  also  in  the  Village.  The  clause  in  the  old  Colonj' 
Records,  under  date  of  1660, —  "None  to  be  freemen  except  such 
as  are  in  full  communion  with  the  church  of  Christ," —  would  seem 
to  create  a  reason  why  men  who  were  such  sturdy  politicians  would 
be  church-members  somewhere,  if  their  consciences  would  in  anj' 
way  allow  them  to  regard  themselves  as  possessed  of  the  requisite 
spiritual  qualifications. 

"No  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "a  distinct  congregation  was 
formed  for  public  worship  in  1656."  In  that  year  a  movement  was 
made  towards  the  release  of  Cambridge  Village  from  paying 
towards  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  Cambridge.  The  inhabit- 
ants contemplated  building  a  meeting-house.  Thej^  had  in  view 
'a  location  for  the  house,  and  probably  would 'have  erected  it,  if 
their  petition  had  been  granted.  They  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  but  were  not  shaken  in  their  purpose.  Opposition 
only  quickened  their  zeal,  and  they  bravely  endured,  uniting  faith 
with,  works.  They  not  only  presented  petitions,  but  also  gave  of 
their  substance  to  secure  the  end  they  sought.  Deacon  John 
Jackson  gave  an  acre  of  land  for  the  meeting-house  and  for  a 
burying  place.     The  meeting-house  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
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the   acre,  and  was  built  about  16G0.*     "Joha  Eliot,  jr.,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1G56,  and  began  to  preach  about 
1658.     It  is  probable  that  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of*  the  new  meet- 
ing-house in  the  Village  much  of  the  time  previous  to  his  ordina- 
tion, which  took  place  July  20,  1664.     The  elders  and  messengers 
of  the  churches  of  Dorchester  and  Roxburj',  including  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Mather  and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  sen.,  were  present,  and  probably 
others,  and  the  first  church  in  Newton  proper,  the  third  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,was  organized  on  the  same  day.     At  the  same  time, 
and  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  that  early  period,  Thomas  Wiswall, 
lately  a  member  of  the  Dorchester  church,  was  ordained  Ruling 
Elder."    This  was  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  second 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Cambridge.     The  chm'ch  in  Newton  was 
properly  a  colony  from  that  church,  though  a  considerable  number 
of  the  members  were  from  other  neighboring  churches.     The  con- 
gregation was  composed  of  about  thirty  families,  and  the  church  of 
about  eighty  members  —  forty  males  and  forty  females .     This  gives 
an  average  of  a  little  more  than  two  members  to  each  family ;  as, 
doubtless,   the  father  and  mother,  in  nearly  ever}^  household,  in 
Pnritan  simplicity  and  piety  had  made  a  personal  profession  of 
reUgiou,  and  the  older  children  in  due  course  followed  their  steps. 
The  Records  of  this  church  were  burned,  together  with  the  house 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Meriam,  the  fourth  minister,  March  18,  1770.     The 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  Church  Records  confirm  these  facts,  and 
also  that  "  Thomas  Wiswall  was  dismissed  from  the  Dorchester 
church,  5.  4.  1664,  for  the  beginning  of  a  church  at  Cambridge 
Village,  where  Mr.  John  Eliot  doth  preach."     Also,  "  11.  7.  1664 
was  dismissed  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wiswall,  the  wife  of  Goodman 


*The  accuracy  of  this  date  is  verified  by  the  foUowing  entry  in  the  Cambridge  Town 
Records: 

"At  a  Town  Meeting,  held  Jan.  13,  1661-2,  the  town  do  order  and  consent  that  the 
common  land  beyond  Dedham  Path,  leading  between  Watertown  mill  and  Lieutenant 
Prentice's,  on  the  north  side  thereof,  be  sold  to  those  of  that  part  of  the  town  that 
belong  to  the  new  meeting-house  there,  on  condition  that  they  give  good  securltv  to 
the  town  for  the  payment  of  £20  per  annum  forever  for  the  use  of  the  other  nart  of 
the  town  belonging  to  the  old  meeting-house  on  the  north  part  of  the  river  fnorth  nf 
the  river).  The  which  condition  being  performed,  the  town  do  grant  that  all  thn,fi 
inhabitants  beyond  four  miles  distance  from  the  old  meeting-holTshTbe  whoUy 
ftce^rom  the  town,  m  case  the  General  Court  shall  ratify  and  confirm  saidlgreZ 

w™'iir"^  ^"^  ^^^  ""*'  ^^"^  "^'"''''  ''*'^"  ^^^  "^''  meeting-house  in  the  Tillage 
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Kinwriglit  [Kenrick],    and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  James  Trow- 
bridge, to  the  church  gathered  in  Cambridge  Village." 

The  following  persons  with  their  wives  were  probably  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  being  embodied  together  in  its  organization : 


Kev  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  Pastor,  from  the 

Koxbury  church, 
Thomas  WiswaU,  Ruling  Elder,  from 

Dorchester  do. 
John  Jackson,  j  -npapn-n 
Samuel  Hyde,  j  beacons. 
Edward  Jackson,  Cambridge  church. 
Thomas  Prentice,  "  " 

Jonathan  Hyde,  "  " 

Kichard  Park,  "  " 

Thomas  Park,  son  of  Kichard,  do.,  do. 
John  Ward,  Sudbury  do. 
James  Prentice,   Cambridge  church. 
John  Fuller,  "  " 

Thomas  Prentice,  2d,   "  " 

Thomas  Hammond,  Hingham       ■■ 
Vincent  Druce,  "  " 

John  Parker,  "  " 

William  Clements,  Cambridge     " 
Isaac  Williams,  Eoxbury     " 

James  Trowbridge,  Dorchester  " 


Abraham  Williams,  Watertown  do. 
John  Kenrick,  Boston    " 

John  Spring,  Watertown     " 

Samuel  Hyde,  I  sons  of  Dea.  Samuel 
Job  Hyde,        (     Hyde. 
Noah  WiswaU,  son  of  Elder  Thomas 

Wiswall,  Dorchester  church, 
John  Jackson,  son  of  John  Jackson, 

senior, 
Sebas  Jackson,  son  of  Edward  Jack- 
son, jr., 
John  Kenrick,  1  sons  of  John  Ken- 
Elijah  Kenrjck,  j  rick,  sr. ,  Boston, 
William  Clements,  son  of  William 
Clements,  sr., 

Thomas  Hammond,       ("Xmrno^nd" 
Nathaniel  Hammond,  igr^^mngSam. 
John  Druce,      I      sons  of  Vincent 
Vincent  Druce,  J  Druce,  sr.,Hingham, 


Thirteen  of  the  above  were  sons  of  the  first  settlers,  and  were 
past  the  age  of  twenty-one  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Eliot. 
Thomas  Oliver,  afterwards  Deacon,  whose  mother  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  church,  lived  with  his  father-in-law,  Edward  Jack- 
son, in  1G64,  and  was  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  some  other 
minors,  may  have  been  members ;  and,  as  Eliot  was  a  popular 
preacher,  there  may  have  been  a  few  members  from  adjoining 
towns  ;  although  by  reason  of  distance  from  their  own  homes,  and 
perhaps  also  from  conscientious  motives  as  good  and  faithful  mem- 
bers of  their  own  churches,  they  generally  worshipped  where  thej' 
belonged.  The  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  the  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  ministry  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  of  their  own,  was  a 
great  work,  in  the  face  of  powerful  opposition  from  the  old  church, 
and  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  untuing  energy  and 
determined  perseverance.  The  church  from  which  they  had 
broken  awaj'  alleged  that  it  was  difficult  for  them,  when  all  together, 
"  to  maintain  one  church  as  it  should."  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Court  affirms,  "  that  if  the  petitioners  with- 
draw theii'  help  from  Cambridge  church  and  ministry,  it  would  be 
overburdensome  to  Cambridge  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
minister."  How  much  more  burdensome  must  it  be  for  this  frag- 
ment of  the  church,  numbering  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
original  body,  to  undertake  the  work !     They  were  comparatively 
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but  a  handful  of  men  and  women,  setting  about  an  unpopular 
work,  frowned  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and  by  their 
townsmen  ;  but  in  their  own  judgment  their  little  community  needed 
a  meeting-house  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  among  them.  They 
knew  it  was  their  right  and  privilege  to  have  these  blessings,  and  a 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  secure  them.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  great  sacrifice  required,  they  were  fixed  in  their 
determination  to  enjoy  them. 

The  joy  of  the  little  flock  must  have  been  intense  on  the  day 
when,  after  so  long  waiting,  they  saw  the  desire  of  their  hearts  at 
length  accomplished.  In  the  transactions  of  that  day,  they  laid 
broad  foundations  of  blessing  for  their  posterity.  "  They  builded 
better  than  they  knew,"  and  sowed  the  seed  which  was  to  bear  a 
richer  harvest  than  they  could  comprehend. 

We  sec  them  now,  settled  in  church  estate,  and  entered  upon  a 
career  which  seems  destined  to  be  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations  !  The  pastor  whom 
they  had  ordained  was  permitted  to  labor  among  them,  after  that 
date,  only  four  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days,  and  was 
then  taken  from  them  by  death. 

The  recent  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  the  formation  of  a 
church  and  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  and  the  fact  of  their 
release  from  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  Cambridge,  were  events 
full  of  promise  and  hope  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village. 
And  his  early  death,  occurring  so  soon  afterwards,  must  have  been 
for  them  a  severe  calamity.  They  seem  to  have  been  paralj-zed 
with  discouragement,  and  it  was  more  than  six  years  before  a  suc- 
cessor was  obtained.  In  the  meantime  divisions  and  dissensions 
had  sprung  up.  Ecclesiastical  councils  wore  summoned,  but 
they  were  unable  to  restore  harmony.  The  evidence  that  the 
division  existed  is  found  in  documentary  testimony  in  the  Records. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Com-t  to  Elder  Wiswall : 

These,  for  Thomas  WiswaU,  ruling  elder,  to  be  communicated  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  the  south  side  Charles  River,  within  the  bounds  of  Cambridge. 

Beloved  Bretheen,— We  find  a  law,  made  30th  May,  1G60,  empowering 
the  County  Court  to  use  the  best  endeavor  for  the  procuring  and  settling  a  pious 
and  faithful  minister  in  every  place  witliin  their  respective  precincts  ;  and  un- 
derstanding, to  our  great  grief,  that  there  are  divisions  among  you  about  call- 
ing and  settling  a  minister,  which  thing  is  scandalous  to  our  profession  and  a 
hinderanceto  our  edification,  we  therefore  think  it  our  duty  to  signify  unto  you 
our  earnest  desires  and  prayers  for  your  union  and  agreement,  entreating 
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you  to  put  on  the  spirit  of  meekness,  humility  and  self-denial,  and  to  sub- 
mit one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  either  to  agree  this  matter  among 
yourselves,  or  attend  such  other  means  as  Gbd  hath  appointed  in  such  cases 
for  the  issue  thereof;  and  acquaint  us  therewith  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
Court  at  Charlestown,  the  29th  inst.,  April.  Otherwise  we  shall  take  ourselves 
in  duty  bound  to  use  such  other  means,  according  to  God,  as  may  be  expe- 
dient for  a  farther  inquiry  into  your  case  and  for  the  healing  the  breaches  in 
your  Zion. 

So,  with  love  to  you,  we  remain  your  loving  brethren  in  the  faith  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  gospel. 

Erom  the  County  Court  at  Cambridge,  April  5,  1670. 

ELDER  WISWALL'S  EEPLT. 

Cambridge  Village,  18.  i.  1670. 
To  the  Honored  Court  now  sitting  at  Charlestown : —  May  it  please  you, — 
yours  of  April  5, 1670,1  received,  and  after  serious  perusal  and  consideration 
did  communicate  it  unto  the  church.  But  with  grief  and  shame  may  we  say, 
wfe  had  no  comfortable  return  to  make.  But  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  19th 
of  April  we  gave  the  former  Council  the  trouble  to  come  again,  who,  having 
beard  both  sides,  did  confirm  your  former  council ;  and  yet  it  will  not  obtain. 
But  may  it  please  you,  the  next  4th  day,  if  the  Lord  will,  I  intend  to  move 
the  church  again,  and  in  the  meantime  rest. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Wiswail. 

From  the  Records  of  the  County  Court  it  appears  that  the  minis- 
ters who  had  supplied  the  pulpit  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Eliot 
and  the  settlement  of  his  successor,  sued  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Village  for  their  pay.     [See  p.  49. J 

Dr.  Homer  states  that  Mr.  Hobart  supplied  the  pulpit  for  two 
years  before  he  was  settled,  from  1672  to  1674.  This  left  an  inter- 
val of  four  years  for  the  labors  of  other  candidates  and  casual  sup- 
plies. Mr.  William  Jackson  observes  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
public  worship  had  been  kept  up  during  all  those  four  years.  In 
the  two  years  while  Mr.  Hobart  preached  before  Ms  ordination,  he 
succeeded  in  healing  divisions  and  restoring  harmony,  so  that  he 
received  the  name  of  "the  repairer  of  breaches"  (Isaiah  58  :  12), 
and  the  record  says,  "  He  gave  the  bereaved  flock  a  rich  blessing." 

Rev.  N'Chemiah  Hobart  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Ho- 
bart, the  first  minister  of  Hingham.  His  grandfather,  Edmund 
Hobart,  came  from  Hingham,  England,  with  his  wife  and  son  and 
two  daughters,  and  arrived  in  Charlestown  in  1633,  or,  according 
to  another  authority,  in  1629.     Peter,  the  father  of  Nehemiah,  was 
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born  in  1604,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Afterwards  he  taught  a  grammar  school  and  preached  at 
Hingham,  England,  nine  years.  On  account  of  the  impositions 
of  the  prelatical  party,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  in  June,  1635, 
arrived  in  Charlestown,  with  his  family.  Afterwards  Mr.  Hobart 
and  several  of  his  friends  removed  to  Bear  Cove,  to  which  the 
General  Court,  in  September,  1635,  gave  the  name  of  Hingham, 
because  not  only  the  pastor,  but  also  most  of  his  flock  came  from 
Hingham,  in  the  mother  country.  Rev.  Peter  had  five  sons, 
aU  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  four  of  whom  became  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  Two  of  them  graduated  in  1650,  and  three  in 
1667.  Nehemiah  settled  at  Cambridge  Village  ;  Joshua  in  South- 
old,  Long  Island ;  Jeremiah  in  Topsfield,  Mass. ,  afterwards  in  Had- 
dam,  Conn. ;  Gershom  at  Groton,  Mass.  ;  Japhet  was  surgeon  of 
a  ship  bound  to  England,  and  was  lost  at  sea.  Nehemiah  was 
born  in  Hingham,  November  21,  1648,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1667.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge Village,  December  23,  1674,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  August  25,  1712,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Homer  says,  "  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Hobart  be- 
gan the  terrible  war  with  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags,  a 
nation  bordering  on  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  the  seat  of  whose 
chief  was  at  Mount  Hope  (now  Bristol,  R.  I.).  Mr.  EUot  had  in 
vain  attempted  the  conversion  of  him  and  his  tribe.  The  success- 
ful missionary  work  among  the  Nonantum  Indians  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  salvation  of  the  New  England  colonies  from 
destruction.  Their  conversion  produced  in  them  an  affectionate 
attachment  towards  the  English,  to  whom  they  ever  remained 
faithful.  Such  were  the  dangers  to  which  the  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth  were  exposed  by  the  war,  which  began  twenty- 
nine  years  after  the  settlement  at  Nonantum,  that  there  is  reason 
to  beliere  that  if  all  the  Indians  within  their  boundaries  had  con- 
tinued uncivilized  and  unchristianized,  and  had  united  against  the 
English  with  the  spirit  which  afterwards  animated  Philip  and  the 
warriors  of  his  period  and  party,  our  fathers  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country."  So  New  England  was  saved  by 
Christian  missions. 

The  church  records  which  cover  the  period  of  Mr.  Hobart's 
ministry  having  been  burned,  we  are  left  without   any  detailed 
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account  of  the  occurrences  of  Ms  long,  acceptable  and  faithful 
ministry,  which  covered  the  important  and  stormy  period  when 
the  town  passed  through  the  controversies  and  heart-burnings  inci- 
dent to  its  transition  to  a  state  of  independence  from  Cambridge. 
Such  a  crisis  eminentlj'^  needed  a  wise  and  prudent  man  in  the  in- 
fluential position  of  a  pastor  and  adviser,  a  judicious  public  man, 
and  a  friend  of  all  parties  alike.  And,  as  a  man  of  sound  common 
sense,  a  peacemaker,  impartial  in  forming  his  decisions  and  firm  in 
maintaining  them,  he  led  his  brethren  through  their  difficulties  into 
the  broad  fields  of  prosperity  and  peace.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
free  from  superstition  and  bigotry,  yet  seriouslj-  and  faithfully 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  An  unshaken 
harmony  subsisted  between  him  and  his  people  through  Ufe.  An 
aged  father  who  died  in  1787,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  who  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Ho- 
bart's  death,  repeatedly  mentioned  his  serious  and  winning  manner 
of  address,  which  caused  his  congregation  to  hang  upon  his  lips. 
He  published  a  Sermon,  entitled,  "  The  Absence  of  the  Comforter, 
Described  and  Lamented."  It  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  he  was  elected  a  .member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College  in  1707,  and  continued  in  office  till  his  death.  His 
associate  Fellows  were  William  Brattle,  Ebenezer  Pemberton, 
Henry  Flynt  and  Jonathan  Remington.  A  letter  written  by  the 
Eev.  John  Barnard  and  dated,  Marblehead,  October  16,  1767,  says, 
"  The  Eev.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  sometime  Vice  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  an  excellent  scholar  in  Latin-,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a 
most  pious,  humble,  prudent  and  benevolent  man."  His  father-in- 
law,  Edward  Jackson,  gave  him  thirty  acres  of  land,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Dedham  highway  [Centre  St.  J ,  adjoining  the  twenty 
acres  which  he  also  gave  to  Eev.  John  Eliot,  jr. ,  his  predecessor. 
He  built  his  house  on  the  lot  just  north  of  the  Shannon  house,  where 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  John  Cabot,  the  father-in-law  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  formerly  stood.  The  house  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Hobart's  successor,  the  Eev.  John  Cotton.  It  was  burned  in 
1720,  and  rebuilt  the  same  j'ear. 

Mr.  Hobart  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson, 
and  had  six  children, —  all  daughters.  He  conveyed  to  four  of 
his  daughters,  in  1711,  his  then  dwelling-house  and  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
same  while  he  lived.    Two  of  them  conveyed  their  rights  in  the 
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homestead  in  1715  to  their  father's  successor,  Rev.  John  Cotton. 
His   daughter  Abigail  deeded  the  pew   "built  by  her  honored 
father  "  to  the  town  by  wan-anty  deed,  against  her  fellow  heirs. 
On  his  tombstone  is  this  Latin  epitaph : 

HOC    TUMULO 

DEPOSITS  SUNT  RELIQCIiE  BBVEKBNDI  ET  PEBDOCTI 

NEIIEMIAE    HOBART,   D.  D., 

COLLEGII  HARVAKDINI  SOCII  LBCTISSIMI, 

ECCLESIAE    NEOTONIENSIS 

PER  ANNOS  QUADRAGINTA  PASTORIS   FIDELISSIMI  ET  VIGILANTISSIMI, 

SINGULARI  GRAVITATE,    HUMILITATE  AEQUE   AC  PIETATE   ET  DOCTBINA 

ET  PUS  EXIMIA  VENERATIONE  ET  AMORE   RECOLBNDI. 

NATUS   ERAT  NOV.   21,   1648. 

DENATTTS  AUG.    25,    1712. 

ANNO  AETATIS   64, 

The  following  is  a  translation :  "  In  this  tomb  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  Reverend  and  very  learned  teacher  of  divinity,  Ne- 
hemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  highly 
faithful  and  watchful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newtown  for  forty 
years.  His  singular  gravity,  humility,  piety  and  learning  rendered 
him  the  object  of  deep  veneration  and  ardent  esteem  to  men  of 
science  and  religion.  He  was  born  November  21,  1648,  and  died 
August  25,  1712,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age." 

The  simplicity  of  the  times  is  indicated  by  the  votes  occasion- 
ally appearing  in  the  Town  Records,  showing  the  amounts  which 
ministers  of  the  gospel  anciently  received  as  salary,  and  the  incon- 
venience which  they  must  sometimes  have  suffered,  when,  produce 
being  brought  them  instead  of  money,  they  must  occasionally 
have  suffered  a  surfeit  of  some  articles  of  utility,  and  a  corres- 
ponding deficiency  of  the  means  to  procure  others  which  were  a 
necessity.     [See  the  votes  on  page  51.  J 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hobart  was  not  regularly  paid  what  the 
town  voted  him,  either  in  money  or  produce,  as  will  be  seen  from 
his  receipts. 

1689.— Whereas  I,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  have  for  seventeen  years  last  past 
labored  in  the  ministry  att  Cambridge  Village,  [and  they]  have  from  time  to  time 
by  their  voates  covenanted  to  raise  for  mee  yearly  such  sums  as  might  be  for 
my  maintenance,  I  do  by  these  presents  acknowlidge  and  accept  of  all  and 
several  the  said  sums,  and  doe  hereby  for  myself  and  hairs,  acquit  all  and 
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severall  the  said  inhabitants  and  all  such  as  have  ingaged  to  collect  the  said 
sums,  them  and  their  heirs,  from  all  dues,  debts  and  demands,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  my  ministry  amongst  them  unto  the  first  day  of  June,  1689. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  sett  to  my  hand, 

Nebemiah  Hobabt. 

It  appears  by  the  two  following  records,  that  while  Mr.  Hobart 
found  difficulty  in  collecting  his  meagre  stipend,  he  was  a  man  of 
liberal  and  gracious  spirit,  willing  to  bear  his  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  of  his  parishioners. 

Eebruary  23,  1690.  Town  Meeting. — Mr.  Hobart  sent  in  an  account  of 
£23  18s.  3d.  due  him  by  the  Deacons,  who  declared  for  him  that  if  the  Town 
would  pay  him  JEIO,  he  would  give  in  the  residue,  to  help  bear  the  public 
charges,  which  were  great  and  heavy: — and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Town. 

Juiie  1,  1693. — I  doe  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  received  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Town,  the  sum  of  sixty-four  pounds,  for  my  maintenance 
the  year  past,  and  the  remaining  six  pounds  due  to  me  for  the  said  yearo,  I 
freely  remitt,  leaving  the  same  to  be  collected  by  the  Selectmen,  and  by  them 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  said  town,  according  to  a  regular  voate  of  the  in- 
habitants when  they  shall  be  convened  in  a  town  meeting  orderly  warned. 

Witness  my  hand, 

Nehemiah  Hobabi. 

Three  receipts,  written  by  Mr.  Hobart,  remain  on  record,  which 
are  a  curiosity  for  their  circumstantial  minuteness  and  accuracy. 
The  following  is  a  specimen : 

Newtown. — This  first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eleven.  I  doe,  by  these  presents,  acquit  and  discharge  all  and 
several,  the  inhabitants  of  Newtown,  their  Assessors  and  Collectors,  from  all 
payments  due  to  me  on  account  of  salary,  from  the  first  beginning  of  my 
Labours  in  the  Ministry  amongst  them  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof. 
Witness  my  hand  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Kehesiiab  Hobabi. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ENGLISH  OPPKBSSION. SIK  EDMtFND  ANDROS. — EVENTS  IN  NEW- 
TON. —  FIRST  MEETING-HOUSE.  —  SEATING  THE  -WOESHIPPEES.  — 
NOON  HOUSES.  — THE  STOCKS. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  interest  in  many 
respects,  as  touching  the  civilization  and  political  progress  both  of 
Britain  and  America.  Waking  from  the  night  of  the  middle  ages, 
first  came  the  long  morning  which  dawned  in  Luther's  Reformation, 
when  the  people  began  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the  world 
commenced  its  preparation  for  the  ripening  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. As  in  the  fifteenth  century  clustered  together  the  three 
great  events,  —  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  of  the  new  continent  of  America,  —  and 
in  the  sixteenth  was  added  the  Reformation,  so  in  the  seventeenth, 
the  waking  of  the  instinct  of  colonization,  and  the  founding  of  the 
early  settlements  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere, 
taught  men  the  grandeur  and  availability  of  the  world  they  pos- 
sessed, made  them  feel  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  live,  stirred  in 
their  bosoms  the  spirit  of  manhood,  and  gradually  unfolded  the 
germs  of  progress  which  have  matured  so  efficiently  in  later  times. 
Men  of  genius  were  no  longer  to  be  led  blindlj'.  The  time  had 
come  for  them  to  think  for  themselves.  Thus  originated  the  spirit 
which  led  to"  the  Enghsh  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  colonists  in  America,  examining  the  bearings  of  every  measure 
instituted  by  the  powers  beyond  the  sea,  on  their  political  interests 
and  prosperity.  The  town  meetings,  the  discussions  on  govern- 
ment and  privilege,  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  which  their 
fathers  had  embarked,  and  in  whose  hardships  and  fruits  they 
had  more  or  less  shared,  had  educated  them.  The  motions  of  the 
embryo  spirit  of  independence,  which  was  to  burst  forth  a  century 
later,  could  not  be  repressed.     Events  and  measures  in  England 
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struck  the  keynote  on  one  side  of  the  waters ;  the  American 
revolution,  growing  out  of  oppression,  echoed  the  tone  on  the 
other. 

Under  the  charter  governments  of  New  England,  the  people  of 
the  colonies,  by  the  express  words  of  their  charters,  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  natural  born  subjects,  and  invested  with  the 
powers  of  government,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  They 
chose  their,  own  governors,  elected  legislative  assemblies,  and 
established  courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  points  even  exceeded 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  charters.  The  only  limitation  to  their 
legislative  powers  was  that  their  laws  should  not  be  contrary  to 
those  of  England.  But  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
pohticians  of  England  originated  various  oppressive  measures, 
abridging  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  depriving  them  of 
rights  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  seemed  to  them 
essential  to  their  political  prosperity.  These  oppressive  measures 
culminated,  in  the  year  1684,  in  a  sentence  pronounced  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  against  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  cancelling  their 
Charter.  Instead  of  electing  their  own  governor,  they  were  now 
to  accept  such  an  one  as  the  Crown  might  choose  to  send  them, 
and  an  attempt  to  resist  would  be  counted  as  rebellion.  In 
December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  in  the  country,  with 
two  companies  of  troops,  instructed  to  put  an  end  to  all  popular 
power.  Unjust  taxation  followed,  which  was  met  by  passive 
resistance,  and  this  again  led  to  fines  and  confiscations.  Every 
appeal  to  English  laws  was  in  vain.  In  this  extremity,  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  of  Boston,  escaped  to  England  by  night  and  in 
disguise,  and  laid  the  grievances  of  the  colony  before  the  King. 
Shortly  after  came  the  English  revolution.  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  Massachusetts,  the  people  rose  in  arms  and  imprisoned 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  his  adherents  ;  the  charter  was  again  put 
in  force,  and  a  governor,  assistant  and  deputies  were  elected. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  tyrannical  governor  from  his  seat 
of  power,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cambridge  met,  May  20,  1689, 
and  by  vote  declared  as  follows : 

That  it  is  our  desire, — 

1.  That  the  Honorable  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  and  assistants, 
chosen  and  sworn  in  1686,  and  the  deputies  then  chosen  by  the  freemen  for 
that  year  do  now  resume  the  government  of  this  colony  according  to  charter 
privileges. 
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2.  That  there  may  be  an  enlargement  of  freemen,  that  is  to  say,  that  those 
persons  who  arc  of  honest  conversation  and  a  competent  estate  may  have 
their  votes  in  all  civil  elections. 

8.  That  the  Court,  having  thus  reassumed  the  government,  then  endeavor 
to  confirm  our  charter  privileges. 

4.  That  the  Court,  thus  settled,  do  not  admit  of  any  change  or  alteration 
of  government  among  us,  until  it  be  first  signified  to  the  several  towns  for 
their  approbation. 

On  the  same  day  the  inhabitants  made  choice  of  Ensign  John  liVard  as  our 
representative  or  deputy  in  the  present  sessions. 

The  events  touching  the  town  of  Newton  which  occurred  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  while  Mr.  Hobart  was  pastor, 
were  not  numerous,  but  important.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
that  Newton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  distinct  from  Cambridge, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  General  Court, —  the  long  and 
sharp  controversy  between  the  mother  and  daughter  having  at  last 
reached  a  peaceful  issue.  The  war  between  the  Americans  on 
one  side,  and  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  other,  was  now 
raging,  and  Capt.  Noah  Wiswall,  with  his  Lieutenant  Flagg  and 
Sergeant  Walker,  were  slain.  It  was  during  Mr.  Hobart's  minis- 
try that  the  first  school-house  was  built,  and  John  Staples  began 
his  labors  as  a  schoolmaster ;  and  Deacon  Edward  Jackson,  Mr. 
Hobart's  father-in-law,  gave  thirty-three  acres  of  woodland  to  the 
use  of  the  ministry  in  Cambridge  Village  forever.  In  1707,  Maj- 
18,  the  last  ordination  of  deacons  of  the  church  took  place,  the 
candidates  being  Thomas  Oliver,  counsellor  of  the  province,  and 
Ephraim  Jackson. 

The  location  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  Newton,  near  the 
middle  of  the  old  cemetery  on  Centre  Street,  is  marked  by  the 
marble  column,  erected  in  September,  1852,  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  settlers.  This  monument  has  inscribed  on  one  side  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers,  the  date  of  their  settlement,  the 
time  of  their  decease,  and  their  ages.  On  the  other  sides  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  first  minister,  the  first  ruling 
elder,  and  the  donors  of  the  burying  pMce.  It  was  erected  by 
forty-three  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  whom  it  commemorates. 
In  its  foundation  was  deposited  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  historical 
statement  and  notices  of  the  first  settlers.  The  petition  for  a 
division  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  1678  states  that  the  meeting- 
house in  the  "Village  had  been  lately  enlarged.     Probably  this  was 
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done  at  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Hobart,  or  soon  afterwards.    In 
1680  it  was  again  enlarged. 

The  second  meeting-house,  voted  in  1696,  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1697,  and  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1698,  stood  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Centre  Street,  opposite  the  cemetery.  The 
land,  once  owned  by  John  Spring,  who,  it  is  probable,  gave  it  to 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  on  it  a  house  of  God,  after 
the  removal  of  the  meeting-house,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jackson  in 
a  note,  was  re-convej'ed  by  the  town  to  John  Spring,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Building  Committee.  By  a  deed  given  by  Abra- 
ham Jackson,  —  son  of  Dea.  John  Jackson,  who  was  the  donor  of 
the  first  lot  of  land  for  the  meeting-house  and  cemetery,  —  to  his 
grandson  John,  in  1717,  it  appears  that  the  first  meeting-house 
was  stUl  standing  at  that  date, —  nineteen  years  after  the  second 
meeting-house  was  finished;  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  used 
during  those  nineteen  years  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been 
for  a  Town  House,  school-house,  or  for  military  purposes,  as  the 
training  field  was  there. 

These  two  votes  complete  the  notices  of  the  second  meeting- 
house. 

1700. — ^VoTED,  that  John  Staples  and  John  Kenrick  be  a  Committee  to 
settle  the  meeting-house  accounts. 

1701. — Voted,  that  Lieut.  John  Spring  be  allowed  twenty  shillings  for 
sweeping  and  cleaning  the  meeting-house,  when  he  has  finished  the  same. 

The  beautiful  custom  of  families  being  seated  together  in  the 
house  of  God  was  not  among  the  refining  influences  of  the  stern 
days  of  the  early  settlers.  In  the  house  of  God  earthly  relation- 
ships seem  to  have  been  ignored.  The  worshippers,  young  or  old, 
were  set  in  their  individual  responsibility  before  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens.  A  husband  was  there  nothing  to  his  wife  ;  a  mother  was 
nothing  to  her  child.  They  were  each  individual  souls,  and  in  the 
house  of  prayer  recognized  none  but  themselves  personally,  on 
the-  one  hand,  and  God,  on  the  other.  As  the  boys,  particularlj^, 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits,  would  sometimes  be  disorderly, 
it  was  convenient  to  have  them  seated  by  themselves,  that  the 
"  tything  man "  might  keep  them  in  check,  rapping  the  heads  of 
the  rogues  with  the  little  ball  on  one  end  of  his  long  rod ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  ladies  fell  asleep  in  their  slips,  he  could  tickle 
their  noses  with  the  feather  on  the  other. 
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In  the  ancient  meeting-house  a  range  of  square  pews  was  erected 
completely  around  the  house  against  the  walls.     A  single  row  of 
similar  pews  was  set  in  the  body  of  the  house,  in  front  of  the 
principal  door;  and  the  space  remaining  on  the  floor  up  to  the 
pulpit  was  occupied  by  slips.     The  deacons'  seat  was  raised  two 
or  three  steps,   and  immediately  in  front   of  the  pulpit.     The 
deacons  were  provided  with  an  hour-glass,  which  stood  on  the 
table  before  them,  and  was  turned,  that  the  sand  might  begin  to 
run  out  when  the  minister  began  his  sermon.     And,  if  it  was  not 
necessary  to  turn  the  hour-glass  once  at  least  during  the  sermon, 
the  minister  was  thought  to  be  deficient  in  Ms  duty  to  his  hearers. 
The  members  of  the  congregation  were  seated,  by  public  authority, 
according  to  their  dignity.     This  was  called  "  dignifying  the  seats," 
or  the  pews ;  or  sometimes,  "  seating  the  meeting-house."     The 
ground  of  preference  seems  to  have  been  chiefly,  property  qualifi- 
cations ;  birth,  or  official  civil  standing  was  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration.    In  the  slips,  the  oldest  persons  were  seated  nearest 
the  pulpit,  and  the  younger  behind  them  in  regular  order,  towards 
the  door ;  the  women  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  men  on  the  left. 
A  portion  of  the  gallery  was  appropriated  as  the  boys'  seats,  — 
sometimes,  as  in  this  second  church  in  Newton,  a  corner  on  the 
lower  floor.     The  fact  that  the  older  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
perhaps  in  circumstances  too  humble  to  admit  of  their  aspiring  to 
the  dignity  of  sitting  in  a  pew,  were  arranged  in  the  slips  accord- 
ing to  age,  accounts  for  the  breaking  up  of  families,  and  the  seat- 
ing of  children  by  themselves.     The  girls  were  provided  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  boys,  the  seats  on  the  right  falling  to  their 
share.     In  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  choir,  the  right  side  was 
also  appointed  for  the  female  singers,  and  the  left  for  the  males. 
This  custom  explains  some  of  the  allusions  found  in  the  earliest 
Town  Book.     We  quote  the  following,  of  later  date : 

May  14,  1744. — Voted,  that  the  aforesaid  committee  shall  give  men  their 
dignity  in  their  setting  in  the  meeting-house,  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay 
to  the  minister's  rate. 

March  4,  1754.— Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  be  a  committee  to  agree  with 
workmen  to  erect  one  tier  of  pews  in  the  hind  seats  in  the  body  seats  of  the 
meeting-house,  both  in  the  men's  side  and  the  women's  side,  as  soon  as  may 
be. 

Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  to  fill  up  vaauent  room  in  the  meeting-house, 
and  to  dignifle  the  pews  proposed  to  be  erected. 
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Sometimes  persons  of  high  standing,  who  aspired  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  pew,  petitioned  the  town  for  permission  to 
build  one  at  their  own  expense.  But  this  privilege  was  scrupu- 
lously guarded,  and  sometimes  refused  to  persons  whose  position 
in  society  might  seem  to  create  a  claim.     Witness  the  following : 

1734. — Captain  Edward  Durant  asked  leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  was  refused.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  from  Boston,  and  owned 
three  slaves, — paid  eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  farm. 

1738. — Chose  a  committee  to  seat  the  meeting-house,  and  instructed  the 
committee  to  give  men  their  dignity  In  their  sitting  in  proportion  to  the  min- 
ister's rate  they  pay,  allowing  one  poll  to  a  rate,  making  such  an  allowance 
for  age  as  they  shall  think  proper,  except  where  there  are  tenants,  and  in 
those  cases  to  act  the  best  of  their  judgments. 

1744. — Chose  a  committee  to  seat  the  meeting-house  according  to  dignity 
and  taxes. 

This  absurd  custom  was  abolished  in  March,  1800.  Mr.  Jackson 
remarks  on  this  subject, — 

This  ancient  custom  of  seating  and  reseating  the  worshippers  in  the  New 
England  churches  was  originally  intended  to  be  founded  in  equality.  The 
first  settlers  meant  that  all  should  be  eg[ual  before  the  law,  and  before  the 
altar  also.  It  was  democratic  in  theory,  but  aristocratic  in  practice,  as  the 
rich  men  always  got  the  best  seats.  In  parishes  where  the  population  in- 
creased rapidly,  the  congregations  were  reseated  annually ;  where  the  in- 
crease was  slow,  this  operation  was  performed  about  every  third  or  fourth 
year.  The  instructions  to  the  seating  committee  were,  first,  rank,  or,  as 
they  expressed  it,  dignity,— meaning,  the  minister  and  magistrates,  or,  all  in 
authority ;  second,  those  who  paid  the  largest  parish  tax, — or,  the  rich  men ; 
third,  the  most  aged  persons  ;  and,  fourth,  they  were  not  to  degrade  any. 
Married  women  took  the  same  rank  that  belonged  to  their  husbands.  The 
last  item,  "  not  to  degrade  any,"  was  impossible,  since  some  must  occupy 
the  lowest  seats. 

The  office  of  committee-man  was  no  sinecure;  its  exercise  frequently 
brought  upon  him  charges  of  partiality  and  injustice. 

This  operation  of  reseating  was  rarely,  if  ever  accomplished,  without  giv- 
ing offence  to  more  or  less  of  the  congregation.  Such,  however,  was  the 
attachment  to  the  ancient  customs  in  the  churches,  that  it  took  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  notwithstanding  its  bitter  fruits,  to  discontinue  it. 

Sometimes  curious  controversies  arose  out  of  the  jealousies 
attendant  on  this  custom.     Witness  the  following : 

In  August,  1712,  it  is  recorded  that  a  difference  existed  between 

John  Mason,  of  Newton,  and  the  town,  in  respect  to  a  pew  in  the 

northeast   corner  of  the  meeting-house.     On  the  8th  of  August 

the  town  appointed  a  committee  to  act  in  their  behalf  and  on  the 
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12tli  of  the  same  month,  the  parties  met  at  the  house  of  Mason 
and  "  made  proposals  to  each  other  and  then  agreed  as  followeth  "  : 

That  in  consideration  of  three  pounds  in  money  to  him,  the  said  John 
Mason,  well  and  truly  paid  by  s'd  committee,  and  that  the  wife  of  s'd  John 
Mason  be  alowed  a  place  in  the  second  seat  in  the  body  of  s'd  meeting-house, 
and  that  his  children  be  treated  by  said  town  as  to  their  places  in  s'd  meeting- 
house according  to  their  age  and  quality  as  others  are,  and  that  the  s'd  town 
doe  defend  the  s'd  Mason  from  all  harm  that  may  arise  by  that  room  which 
s'd  Mason  formerly  sold  in  s'd  meeting-house  to  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, — 

These  forementioned  articles  being  truly  fulfilled,  in  consideration  whereof 
he,  the  s'd  Mason,  doth  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
remit,  release  and  forever  quitclaim  all  his  right  that  he  now  hath  or  ever 
had  in  s'd  pew, — hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  the  s'd  pew  unto  the  s'd 
town,  to  be  at  their  sole  dispose  and  use  forever  hereafter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  s'd  committee  and  s'd  Mason  have  all  of  them  here- 
unto put  their  hands  this  12th  day  of  August,  1712. 

"  The  square  pew  for  the  minister's  family,"  on  one  side  of 
the  pulpit,  was  first  in  honor.  Thence,  by  regular  gradations 
along  the  tiers  of  "  wall  pews  "  on  the  three  sides,  and  down  the 
double  range  of  "  seats  "  in  the  middle  alley,  "  to  the  sixth  seat 
from  the  front,  and  so  on,"  with  diminishing  honor,  to  the  last. 
When  square  pews  were  substituted  for  the  long  seats  or  "  slips  " 
in  the  body  of  the  house,  these  had  to  be  "  dignified  "  anew,  by  a 
committee  who  received  instructions  to  consider,  in  their  allot- 
ment, "the  age,  estate,  and  parentage"  of  the  sitters. 

We  may  imagine  the  solicitude  of  the  minister  and  the  church 
as  the  season  of  trial  and  peculiar  temptation  drew  nigh ;  and  how 
the  seating  committee —  striving  to  "  render  to  all  their  dues  "  and 
"  doing  nothing  by  partiality  "  —  were  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  apprehension  that,  strive  as  they  might,  offen- 
ces would  come. 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the  first  church  in  Newton 
and  the  arrangements  for  worship,  it  is  in  place  to  speak  of  the 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath  which  prevailed  among  the  early  settlers, 
their  scrupulous- regard  for  the  established  institutions  of  religion, 
and  that  sincere,  though  mistaken  zeal,  which  led  them  to  adopt 
compulsory  measures  to  secure  for  them  an  outward  respect.  Their 
severe  conceptions  stand  in  stiilring  contrast  to  the  laxity  of  mod- 
ern times.  We  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  ancient  methods. 
But  we  question  whether  the  morality,  the  virtue,  and  the  inteo-- 
rity  of  the  people  was  not  of  a  higher  order  under  their  system  of 
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restraint  than  under  the  modem  system  of  liberty.  May  we  not 
be  reaping^,  at  the  present  day,  precious  fruit,  the  harvest  of  theii- 
scrupulosit}'?  But  it  was  under  the  influence  of  such  laws  and 
institutions, —  we  dare  not  say  in  spite  of  them, —  that  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  generations  of  the  people  proved  to  be  such "  a 
goodly  seed."  Mr.  Prince  says  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  in 
his  Election  Sermon  in  1730 : 

They  were  mostly  men  of  good  estates  and  families,  of  liberal  education, 
and  of  large  experience.  But  they  chiefly  excelled  in  piety  to  God,  in  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  his  worship,  reverence  for  his  glorious  name,  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  his  holy  Sabbaths  ;  in  their  respect  and  maintenance  of  an  un- 
Ijlemished  ministry ;  the  spread  of  knowledge,  learning,  and  good  order  and 
quiet  throughout  the  land,  a  reign  of  righteousness,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people ;  and  the  making  and  executing  wholesome  laws  for  all  these  blessed 
ends. 

The  meeting-house,  as  in  all  New  England,  was  guiltless  of 
Warmth  on  the  bleakest  days  in  winter.  The  delicacy  of  a  stove 
had  not  yet  invaded  the  stern  hardness  and  capacity  of  endurance 
of  the  people.  As  a  substitute,  however,  for  this  comfort,  associ- 
ations of  citizens  were  formed  who  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  meeting-house  what  were  denominated  noqn-houses,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  themselves  and  their  families  ;  or  the  buildings  were  erected 
at  the  public  expense.  The  noon-houses  were  buildings  of  one 
story,  put  up  in  the  plainest  manner,  ceiled  with  boards,  and  hav- 
ing a  fireplace  in  the  middle,  open  on  every  side,  the  chimney  being 
suppoi-ted  beneath  bj'  pillars.  The  seats  were  arranged  around 
the  room,  being  fixed  against  the  walls.  There  were  thi-ee  or  four 
of  these  houses  at  Newton  Centre.  One  of  them  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Centre  school-house  ;  a  second  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  present  meeting-house  lot ;  and  a  third  near  the  west  end  of 
Lyman  Street.  After  these  structures  were  abandoned  for  their 
original  use,  they  were  tenanted  for  some  years  by  difierent  fami- 
lies in  humble  circumstances. 

In  the  noon-houses  the  people  gathered  at  noon,  "  between  meet- 
ings," to  warm  their  stiffened  limbs,  to  eat  their  frugal  lunch  and  to 
indulge  their  friendly  gossip,  and  from  the  generous  fire  the  women 
replenished  the  foot-stoves  which  they  carried  back  with  them  to  the 
meeting-house. 

We  cannot  state  precisely  the  dimension  of  these  noon-houses. 
Provision,  however,  was  made  for  one  of  them  in  1730,  to  be  built, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  as  follows :     "  The  Select- 
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men  staked  out  land  on  the  hill,  near  Clark's  fence,  for  the  relief 
of  sundry  inhabitants  on  the  Sabbath  days,  for  a  house  twenty- 
eight  feet  square  "  (  a  noon-house) .  Clark's  fence  was  probably 
not  verj'  far  from  the  meeting-house  of  1730  ;  for  the  land  of  John 
Clark  and  his  descendants  was  near  the  western  slope  of  the  Insti- 
tution Hill,  and  stretched  away  to  the  southwest. 

There  was  another  institution  connected  with  the  meeting- 
house, which  it  is  curious,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  contem- 
plate. We  refer  to  the  stocks.  How  early  the  stocks  were 
erected  in  Newton,  we  do  not  know.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  town  were  not  without  this  necessary  appendage 
to  the  place  of  public  worship.  Not  only  was  it  a  law  of  the 
colony  that  all  towns  should  be  provided  with  stocks,  but  we  find 
in  the  Town  Records  as  late  as  1773,  that  "  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  examine  the  church  stocks.  " 

They  rested  upon  the  solid  earth,  about  ten  rods  from  the  church,  and  were 
made  of  two  pieces  of  white-oak  timber,  about  eight  feet  long,  clamped  to- 
gether with  bar-iron  at  each  end,  through  which  holes  were  made  of  various 
sizes,  to  fit  human  legs,  for  misbehavior  during  divine  service.  Disorderly 
persons  were  liable  to  have  their  legs  made  fast  between  that  oak  and  iron, 
by  way  of  punishment.  Mr.  J.  adds,  "  We  have  often  eyed  that  remnant  of 
the  inquisition,  when  a  boy,  with  a  shudder. " 

These  ehm-ch  stocks,  like  all  human  contrivances,  often  needed 
repairs,  and  this  committee,  no  doubt,  .was  appointed  to  oversee 
the  work.  The  stocks  were  in  use  in  England  as  early  as  the 
year  1472,  under  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Hampton  in  Lon- 
don ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  that  year  he  caused  stocks  to  be 
erected  in  every  ward  in  London,  for  the  more  effectual  punish- 
ment of  strollers.  The  author  of  a  History  of  the  Town  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  says,  that  persons  who  were  "disorderly  on 
Sabbath  or  town  meetings  were  wont  to  be  confined  in  them  dur- 
ing meeting,  as  a  punishment  for  misbehavior.  "  He  also  remarks 
that  it  is  a  curious  tradition  that  "  the  person  who  made  the  stocks 
for  that  town  was  the  first  one  required  to  occupy  them,  and 
received  payment  for  them  in  the  remittance  of  a  fine  that  accrued 
to  the  town  for  his  offence." 
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THE   NEW  LIGHTS. 

Having  accomplislicd  their  purpose  to  secure  for  Newton  incor- 
poration as  an  independent  town,  the  citizens  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  matter  of  securing  the  highest  conveniences  within 
their  own  borders.  And,  as  the  Sabbath  worship  and  town  meet- 
ings were  their  central  social  points,  and  the  meeting-house,  which 
embraced  these,  was  their  central  geographical  point,  their  eflTorts 
were  directed  in  these  things  to  secure  the  greatest  convenience  to 
the  largest  number.  Measures  for  these  intents  were  therefore  the 
next  important  objects  of  action. 

In  1705  seven  families  living  near  "West  Eoxbury  and  Dedham, 
"William  "Ward,  Edward  "Ward,  Philip  White,  Nathaniel  Healy, 
Daniel  Colburn,  Benjamin  "Wilson  and  Elizabeth  Bacon,  com- 
plained of  their  great  distance  from  the  meeting-house,  and  showed 
that  thej'  attended  worship  for  the  most  part  in  Eoxburj'^ ;  and 
they  asked  to  have  the  meeting-house  removed  to  a  more  central 
place.  No  immediate  measures  were  taken  for  their  relief;  but 
this  was  the  first  step  towards  the  location  of  the  First  Parish 
church  in  its  present  position.  Eight  years  later,  and  two  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hobart,  this  petition  was  presented  in  town 
meeting : 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Newton,  now  assemljled  at  a  public  town  meeting  in 
said  town. 

The  humble  petition  of  us  whose  names  are  underwritten,  inhabitants,  in 
the  south  part  of  Newton,  October  31,  1712,  humbly  sheweth, — 

That  whereas  our  habytations  are  very  far  from  the  place  of  publick  worship 
in  Newtown,  the  neerest  of  us  fore  miles  and  an  half  and  the  farthest  about  five 
miles,  and  we  cante  attend  the  publick  worship  in  Newtown  without  great  difi- 
kuUy  to  us    and  our   families,  espeshely  in  the  winter   season,  by  reson 
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hereof  we  are  nessesitated  to  be  at  charge  to  the  setling  a  minestcr  in  the 
south  part  of  Koxberry. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  pray  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  grant  to  us 
and  our  heirs  that  shall  inherit  the  land  which  we  now  inhabit  that  we  may 
be  free  from  the  charge  of  the  meeting  house  and  ministry  in  Newtown. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray.  Signed  by 
Nathaniel  Healy,  and  five  others. 

At  a  town  meeting,  November  17,  1712,  Voted,  The  Committy  then 
chosen,  which  were  Ebenezar  Stone,  Abraham  Jackson,  Thomas  Oliver,  Ed- 
ward "Jackson  take  care  to  provid  ministers  for  the  town  til  March, if  the  town 
be  not  supplied  with  a  minister  before  that  time. 

On  the  above  petition,  the  town  voted  to  give  the  petitioners  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town  an  answer  at  the  next  March  meeting. 
The  following  is  the  record  of  the  action  of  the  town,  dodging  the 
question  rather  than  meeting  it : 

March  22,  1713. — At  a  towne  meeting  regularly  assembled  for  to  consider 
of  sum  dificultyes  arising  as  to  the  standing  of  the  present  meeting-house,  it 
was  voted  that  a  committe  be  chosen  and  that  the  towne  be  messured; 
and,  the  center  of  it  being  found  and  the  situation  of  ye  inhabitanc  and  the 
meel;ing-house  being  dewly  considered,  that  if  we  canot  peacably  agree  to  the 
making  of  any  agreeable  and  needfuU  acomodations  with  respect  to  ye  place 
of  publick  worship,  that  we  will  then  mutually  refer  ourselves  to  ye  hon- 
erble  Generall  Court,— that  they  would  send  u,  Committe  of  disinterested 
I)ersons  that  may  hear,  dewly  weigh  and  consider  thereof;  and  that  they 
may  conclude  what  may  be  most  for  ye  interest  of  religion  and  the  common 
good  and  benifit.  And  wee  oblige  ourselves  to  be  decided  by  such  their  re- 
sult and  the  resolution  of  the  IJionerabell  Generall  Court  thereupon,  and  sitt 
downe  quietly  and  peacably. 

At  the  same  meeting  this  vote  was  passed : 

VoATED  yt  Left'n  Jeremiah  Fuller,  Cap.  Thomas  Printic  and  CorpU. 
Robert  Murdock  be  chosen  a  Commity  to  mess're  the  towne  of  said  Newton, 
to  find  out  the  center  thereof.  And  allso  hand-voated  that  Lefton  (lieutenant) 
Joseph  Burnap  shal  be  ye  survayor  to  do  the  worke  of  messuering  said 
towne;  and  if  said  Lefton  Joseph  Burnap  cannot  be  obtained,  that  then 
the  above  named  Commitye  shall  have  full  power  [to  appoint]  another 
person  to  be  ye  surveyor ;  and  allso  ye  said  Commitie  by  order  from  the 
Selectmen,  shall  draw  monye  out  of  the  towne  tresury  for  ye  defraying  of 
ye  chargies  of  messuering  the  towne.  And  yt.  the  towne  be  mcssuered  as 
soon  as  can  be  convenient,  not  exceeding  the  first  day  of  May  next. 

A  petition  having  been  presented  by  the  aggrieved  parties  for  the 
division  of  the  town  into  two  precincts  for  the  worship  of  God,  at 
the  town  meeting  May  10,  1714,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

VoATED,  at  a  towne  meeting  regularly  assembled  to  consider  of  and  to  se 
if  any  agreeabell  acommodations  [can  be  made]  as  to  ye  place  of  publick 
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worsMp, — the  inhabitanc  of  said  towne  having  dowly  considered  ye  center  of 
the  towne,  the  incomodiosnes  of  the  place  whear  it  is,  and  the  cituation  of 
the  inhabitanc  the  inconveniances  of  highways ;  so  that  it  cannot  anye  ways 
tend  to  ye  promoting  of  religion  nor  any  great  advantig  to  any  pertickular 
persons,  so  as  to  countervaine  ye  cost  and  chargies, — we  do  judge  it  best  to 
continue  the  meeting-house  where  it  now  stands. 

Finally,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  petition  the 
Great  and  General  Court  "  to  send  a  committee  to  liear  our  differ- 
ences as  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  according  to  the  vote 
passed  March  22,  1713,  for  that  end." 

The  following  records  the  advice  of  the  Court :  ' 

At  a  sessions  of  the  great  and  general  Court  or  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at 
Boston  upon  "Wednesday,  May  27,  1713, — Upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  several 
petitions  from  Newtown,  referring  to  the  division  of  Newtown  into  two  pre- 
cincts for  the  worship  of  God,  or  the  removal  of  the  present  meeting-house 
toward  the  center  of  the  town,  and  pertickelarly  the  dismission  of  the  six 
familys  lying  next  to  the  southerly  part  of  Eoxbury, — 

Voted  and  advised  that  the  town  do  alow  the  six  familys  lying  next 
Eoxbury  to  atend  the  worship  of  God  at  that  precinct,  and  be  aeordingly 
dismissed  from  baring  any  charge  to  the  suport  of  the  ministry  in  Newtown 
dureing  their  attendance  and  contributing  to  the  ministry  in  Eoxbury  ;  but 
see  no  reason  to  remove  the  present  meeting-house  in  Newtown,  and  direct 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  prosed  peaceably  to  settell  and  estab- 
lish a  learned  orthodox  minister  of  good  conversation  amongst  them  as  the 
law  directs. 

Isaac  Addington,  Sec. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Court,  the  town 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  minister  in  place  of  Mr.  Hobart. 
The  candidates  whose  names  were  before  the  town  were  Mr.  Henry 
Flynt,  Mr.  Edward  Holyoke,  Mr.  John  Tufts,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  John  Cotton.  "  It  was  voated,  by  a  clear  voate  of 
the  inhabitance  then  assembled,  that  they  did  choose  Mr.  John 
Cotton  to  be  theire  minister."  This  vote  was  passed  March  22, 
1714.  He  was  to  receive  eighty  pounds  annually  for  his  salary, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  his  "incorigment ; "  and  Deaoon 
Jactson,  Ensign  John  Kenrick,  Captain  Tudor,  Mr.  Abraham 
Jackson  and  John  Staples  were  appointed  "  to  treat  with  him  to 
come  and  preach  among  us  in  order  to  a  settlement." 

The  five  candidates  above  named  were  aU  graduates  of  Harvard 
College, — John  Cotton,  1710  ;  Edward  Holyoke,  1705, — afterwards 
librarian  and  Fellow  of  the  college  and  the  tenth  president, 
(1769)  ;  Mr.  John  Tufts,  1708  (d.  1750)  ;  Ebenezer  Williams,  1709 
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(d.  1753)  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Flynt,  1693,  (d.  1760).  The  last  named, 
Mr.  Henry  Flynt,  is  an  object  of  special  interest  to  every  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  University.  He  was  never  ordained,  but  preached 
as  occasion  required,  and  published  a  volume  of  twenty  sermons, 
"  which  were  received  acceptably  by  the  public."  Dr.  Chauncy  says 
of  him,  "  I  was  forty  years  frequently  conversant  with  him,  and 
knew  bim  to  have  been  a  solid,  judicious  man,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  preachers."  Though  naturally  inclined  to  indolence,  he  treas- 
ured up  a  great  variety  of  useful  knowledge,  and  was  an  able 
and  faithful  instructor..  He  was  distinguished  for  his  firmness 
and  consistency.  To  the  principles  he  had  once  adopted,  he  ad- 
hered without  wavering.  Judge  Wingate  says,  "  I  remember  very 
distinctly  hearing  him  preach  for  Dr.  Appleton  when  I  was  a 
Freshman.  He  was  the  slowest  speaker  that  I  ever  heard  preach, 
without  exception.  He  hardly  kept  connected  in  his  discourse  so 
as  to  make  progress.  However,  he  made  some  amends  for  this 
defect  by  the  weight  and  pertinency  of  his  ideas.  He  was  thought 
to  be  a  judicious  and  able  preacher,  but  not  very  popular.  .  .  .  He 
undoubtedly  was  considered  as  a  useful  instructor  in  the  college, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  continued  so  long  in  office.  I  have  often 
heard  that  he  was  regarded  as  mild  in  the  government  of  his  pupils, 
and  used  to  be  an  advocate  for  gentleness  towards  offenders.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  would  make  an  apology  for  them  by  remark- 
ing that '  wild  colts  often  make  good  horses.'  "  It  is  perhaps  to 
the  parish  of  Newton  that  Mr.  Peirce  refers,  when  he  says  of  Mr. 
Flynt,  "  It  was  proposed  in  some  parish  to  invite  him  to  take  the 
pastoral  charge  of  it ;  but  objections  were  made  to  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  believed  not  to  be  orthodox.  Being  informed 
of  this  judgment  of  the  good  people  respecting  his  religion,  he 
coolly  observed,  'I  thank  God,  they  know  nothing  about  it.'" 
Either  his  sermons  must  have  been  very  indefinite,  or  he  must  have 
regarded  the  people  as  very  undiscerning  hearers,  to  render  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  make  such  a  remark.  Mr.  Flynt  was  a  tutor  in 
the  College  for  upwards  of  fifty-five  years,  aud  a  Fellow  of  the  Cor- 
poration about  sixty  years.  No  other  person  has  been  so  lono- 
connected  with  the  University  in  either  of  these  capacities,  or  prob- 
ably in  any  capacity,  except  Dr.  Appleton,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Cambridge,  who  was  a  Fellow  sixty-two  years. 

By  a  subsequent  vote,  fifty  pounds  were  added  to  Mr.  Cotton's 
salary,  with  a  proposal  to  "  add  thereto  at  any  time,  and  from  time 
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to  time  such  farther  suplyes  as  he  should  stand  in  need  of,  for  his 
honorable  suport  or  yearly  sallery."  On  the  fourth  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Cotton  one  Iiundred 
pounds  as  a  yearly  salary, "  when  he  shall  come  to  have  a  fammely." 
A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
ordination,  with  the  privilege  of  drawing  money  out  of  the  treas- 
ury to  defray  the  charges. 

Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  in  Newton  continued  from  November  3, 
1714,  tiU  his  death.  May  17,  1757.  His  father  was  Rev.  Roland 
Cotton,  of  Sandwich  (H.  C.  1685),  his  grandfather.  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  Plymouth  (H.  C.  1657),  and  his  great  grandfather, 
the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Cotton,  one  of  the  first  ministers  of 
Boston,  and  previously  minister  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, a  place  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  persecuted  Puritans. 
The  English  Boston  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Witham,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles 
north  of  London.  Boston  is  said  to  have  been  so  named,  in  com- 
pliment to  that  eloquent  preacher,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
had  embarked  for  this  country.  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Newton,  was  born 
in  1693,  and  graduated  from  the  University  when  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  first  preached  in  Newton,  July 
14,  1714,  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  pulpit.  His  text  was  Heb. 
H:  3,  "How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?" 
"  So  high  was  the  respect  cherished  for  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  youth  of  twenty,  that  the  town  in  general  went  in 
procession  to  meet  him  and  gave  him  a  joyful  welcome,  upon  his 
first  entrance  into  it."  Mr.  Jackson  remarks  that  the  recorded 
votes  and  doings  of  the  town  show  a  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  to  secure  his  services.  He  was  ordained  Novem- 
ber 3,  1714,  about  fom*  months  after  he  commenced  preaching  as 
a  candidate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  faithful,  fervent,  and  suc- 
cessful in'his  labors.  In  1715  Mr.  Cotton  purchased  of  the  heirs 
of  his  predecessor  in  the  pastorate,  about  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  with  house  and  barn.  The  dwelling-house  built  by  Mr. 
Hobart  in  1678,  was  burned  March  24,  1720,  and  this  new  one 
was  erected  on  the  same  site.  In  later  years  it  was  known  as  the 
homestead  of  Mr.  John  Cabot,  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Cabot 
Streets,  and  recently  removed. 

Mr.  Cotton  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Gibbs,  of 
Boston,  Febraary  19, 1719,  and  had  eleven  children,  five  sons  and 
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six  daughters.     His  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-two 
and  a  half  years.     In  his  will,  he  says,— 

Pirst  and  principally,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
my  heavenly  Father,  in  hopes  of  eternal  life,  through  the  merits  and  pas- 
sion and  prevailing  intercession  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Kedeemer;  and  my  body  I  desire  may  be  decently  interred,  at  the  disposal 
of  my  loving  wife,  in  hopes  of  a  jo;^fiil  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

The  following  Latin  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  Mr.  Cotton's  tomb- 
stone : 

HIO  DEPOSITDM  MOEI  QUOD  POTniT 

KEVEKBNDI  VEREQIIE  VENEKANDI 

JOHANNIS  COTTON, 

EOOI.ESIAE  NEWTOKIENSIS  FIDELISSIMI,  PKUDENTISSIMI,  DOCTISSIMIQUB 

PASTOKIS, 

OONOIONANDI     TUM    PKECANDI    FACULTATE    CELEBEKKIMI   PIETATB     SPECTATIS- 

SIMI,  MORIBBS    SANCTISSIMIS    UNDEQUAQUE 

ET    SUAVISSIMIS    AB    OMNIB0S   BENE    MERITI, 

DEPLORATIQUE    AUDITORIBUS  PRAEOIPUE, 

QniBUS   VEL   MORTUtJS     CONCIONARI    NON    DESINIT. 

PAMA    LONGB    LATEQHE  VOOALIUS    ET  DinilUS   MAEMORE   DTIRATISSIMO, 

NOMEN    PERDULCE    PROCLAMABIT. 

MOEBO,  HON  SENECTA  FRACTtTS, 

B  VITA  DECESSIT  MAII  17,  A.  D.  1757,  ABTATIS  SUAE  64, 

OFFICII  MINISTEALIS  43. 

TEASrSLATION. 

Here  is  deposited  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Reverend  and  truly  venerable 
John  Cotton,  the  most  faithful,  prudent  and  learned  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Newton,  renowned  for  his  ability  in  xjreaching  and  in  prayer,  distinguished 
for  his  piety,  honored  of  all  for  his  holy  life,  and  deeply  lamented  especially 
by  his  congregation,  to  whom,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh;  Fame  will 
proclaim  his  beloved  name  far  and  wide,  with  a  louder  and  more  lasting 
voice  than  the  most  enduring  marble.  Broken,  not  by  age  but  by  sickness, 
he  died  May  17, 1757,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-third 
of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Cotton  published,  in  1729,  with  other  discoui-ses,  a  sermon 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Cotton  (H.  C.  1717), 
of  Bristol;  in  1734,  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  brother, 
Ward  Cotton  (H.  C.  1729),  as  minister  of  Hampton;  and  in 
1739,  four  sermons  addressed  to  the  young,  from  Zechariah  II :  4, 
"Run,  speak  to  this  young  man." 

Mr.  Cotton  left  two  slaves,  a  man  and  woman.  The  first,  Quar- 
tus,  went  into  the  service  of  the  British  army,  and  it  is  not  known 
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what  afterwards  became  of  Mm ;  the  other,  PhiUis,  remained,  an 
iacumbrance  to  the  estate. 

Two  seasons  of  special  religious  interest  occurred  during  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  first  in  the  years  1727  and  1728,  the 
second  in  1741  and  1742.  From  December  31,  1727,  to  April  21, 
1728,  a  period  of  less  than  four  months,  fifty  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  This  was  a  season  of  awakening  also  in  the  churches  in 
Boston.  It  was  directly  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  occurred 
October  29,  1727.  At  that  ttme  eighty  were  admitted  to  the  Old 
South  church  in  Boston.  The  second  season  of  revival  occurred 
in  Newton  about  the  year  1741.  From  June  28,  1741,  to  April  4, 
1742, —  a  space  of  ten  months, —  one  hundred  and  four  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted  to  the  church.  The  influence  of  such  a  season 
•of  reUgious  interest  on  the  sparse  population  of  the  town  must 
have  been  long  felt  among  the  people.  This  was  the  era  of  those 
wonderful  revivals  in  the  time  of  President  Edwards,  which  pre- 
vailed in  various  portions  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  the 
■region  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  celebrated  preacher,  Eev.  George  Whitefield,  about  six  years 
later  visited  New  England,  and  preached  in  Newton  "before 
crowded  and  attentive  audiences."  He  preached  November  3, 
1748,  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Cotton,  and  September  20, 1770,  in  the 
jDastorate  of  Mr.  Meriam.  "  This  was  ten  days  before  Mr.  White- 
field  died  at  Newburyport.  His  visit  to  Newton,  on  the  former 
occasion,  produced  a  very  happy  impression,  and  numbers  became 
interested  in  the  things  of  religion."  In  connection  with  his  labors 
at  the  second  yisit,  some  hopeful  conversions,  and  new  vigor  was 
infused  into  many  a  Christian  life.  The  preaching  of  Mr.  White- 
field  was  the  occasion  of  the  springing  up  of  New  .Light  churches, 
so  called,  in  derision,  by  those  who  doubtless  misunderstood  them. 
The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  obligation  of  personal  faith 
in  Christ  and  individual  consecration  to  G-od,  savored  of  mysticism 
in  the  view  of  many.  Whitefield's  ministry  brought  them,  as  it 
were,  a  new  gospel, —  the  result  of  new  light  from  heaven,  which 
the  converts  professed  to  have  received.  Multitudes  would  not 
believe  such  things,  and  turned  them  into  ridicule.  But  one  of 
these  New  Light  organizations  in  Newton  was  the  nursery  in  which 
the  First  Baptist  church  had  its  germ. 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

LOCATION  OF   THE  MEETING-HOUSE. —  THE  THIRD  MEETING}— HOUSB.-^ 
TOWN  EECOEDS. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Cotton,  as  the  minister  of  the 
town,  was  wholly  amicable,  the  vexed  question  of  the  location  of 
the  meeting-house  was  not  yet  solved.  The  remote  inhabitants 
were  too  conscientious  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  worship,  as  men  would  have  done  in  modern  times. 
Indeed  the  stringency  of  the  laws  forbade  such  a  solution  of  the 
diffleultj'.  They  were  moreover  sufficiently  in  earnest  in  what 
seemed  to  them  a  matter  of  right,  to  refuse  to  sit  down  peaceably 
under  what  they  regarded  as  oppression.  On  the  23d  of  November, 
1714,  twenty  days  subsequent  to  the  ordination,  a  committee  was 
chosen  "  to  look  for  the  most  convenient  place  near  the  Centre,  to 
erect  a  meeting-house,  and  also  to  look  out  convenient  waj's 
thereto."  This  committee  reported  December  7, 1714,  "that  there  is 
two  places  proposed  to  be  convenient,  viz.,  one  place  about  forty 
rods  south  of  the  centre,  and  one  other  place,  twenty-seven  rods 
nor-west  of  the  centre."  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  majority, 
but  the  question  was  still  a  matter  of  debate.  For  under  date  of 
May  13,  1715,  we  find  on  record  the  following  vote,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  inhabitants  despaired  of  agreement  among  them- 
selves, and  sought  the  aid  of  legislative  interposition  : 

At  a  towne  meeting  lawfully  warned  and  regularly  assembled,  voated  by 
the  inhabitanc  of  said  towne,  that  they  do  freely  and  fully  and  absolutely  re- 
fer themselves  to  the  Honorab'll  Generall  Court  to  fix  a  pertickular  place  by 
a  Commitye,  for  to  erect  a  meeting  house  upon  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
towne ;  the  inhabitanc  having  free  liberty  to  make  their  pleas  for  theire  sev- 
erall  rights  before  said  Commitye ;  and  farther,  that  they  will  sitt  downs 
satisfied  with  what  the  honorable  Court  shall  do  and  conflrme ;  and  that  we 
will  erect  a  meeting  liouse  upon  said  place  within  the  terme  of  five  years 
next  onsGwinge. 
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The  Selectmen  were  appointed  to  petition  the  General  Court  to 
appoint  a  committee,  as  contemplated  in  the  above  vote,  and  in 
March  following,  1716,  a  committee  was  selected  to  ti-eat  with 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Parker*  for  the  land  upon  whicli  the  new  meeting- 
house was  to  be  erected. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  by  the  General 
Court,  and  that  body  ordered  "that  the  meeting-house  remain 
where  it  now  is  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  then  a  new  meet- 
ing-house be  erected  in  such  place  near  the  centre  of  the  town  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon." 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1716,  at  a  town  meeting  appointed  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  selection  of  the  spot  of  land  for  the  new  meeting- 
house, and  to  take  any  further  action  which  might  be  necessary,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  agreement  already  entered  into, —  the  town  most  seriously 
considering  the  unhappy  circumstances  they  labor  under,  by  reason  of  the 
overgrowing  contentions  there  has  been  in  the  town,  about  the  place  or 
places  for  the  public  worship  of  God  in  said  town,  and  there  being  little  or  no 
prospect  of  its  being  otherwise  without  a  spirit  of  condescension  and  self- 
denial,  and  also  considering  the  several  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  the 
better  accommodating  the  town  in  said  affairs,  as  by  application  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  the  vote  of  the  town  on  May  13,  1715,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  at  their  meeting  March  16,  1716, — which  agree- 
ment, if  fully  confirmed,  gives  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  prospect  of  settling 
Newtown  in  love  and  peace, — ^the  town  being  therefore  desirous  to  confirm 
said  agreement,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  passed  the  following  votes  : 

"1.  That  the  report  of  the  committee  is  well  approved  of  and  accepted 
by  the  town. 

"  2.  That  there  shall  be  a  committee  fully  authorized  and  impowered,  in 
the  name  and  behalf,  and  to  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  said  town,  to  pur- 
chase the  acre  and  a  half  and  twenty  rods  of  land  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Parker, 
that  lieth  between  the  house  of  Jonathan  Goddard  and  William  Burrig,  upon 
the  liighest  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  field,  to  set  a  meeting-house  upon, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  town,  and  to  take  of  said  Parker  a 
sufficient  deed,  well  executed,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

"3.  That  there  shall  be  a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
erected,  buUt  and  finished  in  said  town,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  entertain 
all  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  at  the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  the  whole 
town,  within  the  term  of  four  years  next  ensuing  the  13th  day  of  May,  1716, 


•  Nathaniel  Parker  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  WiswaU,  settled  on 
part  of  the  WiswaU  land,  and  bought  the  house  and  laud  formerly  owned  by  Lieut. 
Ebenezer  WiswaU,  of  his  three  nephews,  In  1694.  He  was  an  enterprising  man,  and 
it  wa£  to  him  that  John  Clark  In  1708  sold  part  of  the  saw-miU,  steam  and  eel  weir, 
with  half  an  acre  of  land  at  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Nathaniel  Parker  was  the  son  of 
Saniuel  Parker,  of  Dedham.  He  was  bom  March  26,  1670,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1747, 
aged  77. 
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the  said  meeting-house  to  be  set  upon  the  acre  and  a  half  and  about  twenty- 
rods  of  land  before  mentioned,  as  it  is  staked  out  in  the  field  of  said  Parker, 
between  the  house  of  Jonathan  Goddard  and  "William  Burrig,  in  Newton, 
upon  the  highest  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  field.  The  which  meeting- 
house, so  set  and  finished,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  and  in  the 
[manner]  now  expressed,  shall  be  the  only  meeting-house  for  the  public 
worship  of  God  within  and  for  the  whole  town,  and  the  minister  for  the  time 
to  conform  to  this  vote  accordingly." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  the  action  of  the  town  before 
the  General  Court  for  their  approval,  and  the  Selectmen  reported 
that  they  had  "  actually  laid  out  and  opened  a  highway,  two  rods 
wide,  for  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  to  the  proposed  spot  for 
the  meeting-house,  beginning  at  the  Mill  lane,  near  the  head  of  the 
MiUpond." 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  1716,  the  committee  of  the  General 
Court  viewed  the  proposed  spot  on  Nathaniel  Parker's  land, 
"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Selectmen,  was  the  most  suitable 
spot  for  accommodating  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants, — it. 
being  about  twenty-eight  rods  south  southeast,  near  a  quarter  of 
a  point  east  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  according  to  Joseph 
Burnap's  survej'." 

In  March,  1717,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  flfty- 
seven  (57)  feet  long,  forty-five  (45)  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  (25) 
feet  between  joints ;  also,  appointed  John  Spring,  Samuel  Trues- 
dale  and  Captain  Thomas  Prentice  a  committee  "  to  procure 
boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  and  long  timber,  such  as  cannot  be 
had  in  the  town."  A  building  committee  was  appointed,  and  £200 
were  voted  at  the  town  meetings  in  1717,  1718  and  1720  succes- 
sively, to  commence  and  carry  forward  the  work. 

While  this  work  was  in  hand,  March  24,  1720,  the  dwelling- 
house  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  was  burnt, 
but  immediatel}^  rebuilt  on  the  same  site. 

To  those  who  live  at  a  period  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  away, 
the  contentions  of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  location  of  their 
meeting-house  seem  unreasonable  and  puerile.  All  that  was  gained 
by  them  seems  to  us  of  little  value.  The  new  meeting-house,  the 
third  that  was  built  in  the  town,  stood  on  the  same  lot  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  site  of  the  First  Parish  church.  And  a  change 
of  location  of  a  little  over  half  a  mile  was  the  only  issue  of  aU  their 
bad  blood  and  ill  feeling,  their  separations,  and  angry  speeches, 
and  sharp  discussions. 
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Voted,  to  build  pews  in  the  new  meeting-housfe,  and  seats  for  the  boys  by 
the  side  of  the  house ;  to  have  the  windows  glazed  with  diamond  glass,  to 
build  a  porch  over  the  east  door,  and  to  soil  the  old  meeting-house. 

In  March,  1721,  it  was  "voted  that  the  £200  rate,  granted  to 
build  the  meeting-house,  be  sunk,  and  not  collected ;  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  that  the  town  make  use  of  the  bills  of  credit,  granted  by 
the  General  Court,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  province.  Mr. 
Jackson  gives  the  following  explanation  of  these  bills  of  credit : 

Owing  to  the  total  failure  of  the  Canada  expedition  in  1690,  the  Colony 
issued  £50,000  of  bills  of  credit,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  that  disastrous  expedition.  These  were  the  first  of  that  species 
of  paper  money  which  was  multiplied  to  such  a  ruinous  extent  at  subsequent 
periods. 

The  new  meeting-house  was  ready  for  use  by  the  church  late  in 
the  autumn.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  it  November  5,  1721. 
Mr.  Cotton  preached  from  the  text  I  Kings  VI :  11-13,  "And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Solomon,  saying.  Concerning  this 
house  which  thou  art  in  building,  if  thou  wUt  waUt  in  my  statutes 
and  execute  my  judgments,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  to 
walk  in  them,  then  will  I  perform  my  word  with  thee,-  which  I 
spake  unto  David  thv  father :  and  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  will  not  forsake  my  people  Israel." 

Thus  Mr.  Cotton  preached  in  the  old  meeting-house  about  seven 
years,  and  in  the  new,  about  thirty-six.  This  new  structure  stood 
eighty-four  years,  and  was  replaced  by  another  in  1805. 

It  is  stated  in  Kipley's  History  of  Waltham  that  a  committee  of 
that  town  were  authorized  to  purchase  the  old  meeting-house  of 
Newton  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  eighty  pounds  ;  and  that  the  house 
was,  purchased  and  taken  down  and  removed  to  Waltham  in  the 
month  of  October,  1721 ;  and  there  it  remained  till  1776. 

A  committee  was  chosen  in  March,  1722,  "to  seat  the  new 
meeting-house,  according  to  the  people's  rates  and  age." 

After  the  controversy  relating  to  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house was  arranged,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Newton  would  settle  down,  at  least  for  a  season,  "  in  love 
and  peace."  But  thej''  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  which  is  per- 
fect, and  they  yearned  again  for  their  ideal.  In  November,  1722, 
the  inhabitants,  in. town  meeting  assembled,  appointed  a  committee 
of  seven  men  with  full  power  to  answer  the  petition  and  complaint 
of  the  southerly  families  of  the  town  at  the  Great  and  General 
Assembly,  and  to  act  thereupon  as  the}'  should  have  occasion.     It 
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appears  from  tlie  Records,  that  in  that  year  the  six  families  in  the 
south  precinct,  which  the  General  Court  had  allowed  to  worship 
and  pay  ministerial  taxes  in  Eoxbury,  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Court,  complaining  that  Newton  had  taxed  them  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  in  Newton,  and  sued  and  imprisoned  some  of  them 
for  non-payment.  And  in  December,  1722,  a  committee  of  nine 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  "  the  General  Court  or 
Assembly,  to  bring  on  the  six  families  that  were  set  oflf  to  support 
the  ministry  in  Eoxbury,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Court, 
that  they  may  again  help  to  support  the  ministry  in  Newton." 

May  10,  1725,  the  town  appointed  Richard  Ward,  ensign  John 
Spring,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Longley,  Robert  Murdock  and  Ebenezer 
Stone  a  committee  "  to  dignify  the  seats  and  pews  in  the  meeting- 
house ; "  also,  voted  to  have  "  the  town  meetings  warned  by  set- 
ting up  said  warnings  upon  a  post  by  the  meeting-house." 

More  than  two  years  passed  after  the  committee  was  appointed 
as  above,  with  reference  to  the  recovery  of  the  six  families  who 
elected  to  attend  worship  at  Roxbury.  Either  tjie  General  Court 
were  dilatory  in  their  action,  or  the  independent  spirits  in  the 
southern-  part  of  the  town  were  dilatory  in  j'ieldihg  obedience ; 
for  at  the  town  meeting  of  May  10,  1725,  a  vote  was  passed 
'"that  the  Great  and  General  Court  be  further  applied  unto,  to 
bring  on  the  six  families  to  support  the  ministry  with  us,  that  have  * 

been  allowed  to  attend  the  public  worship   at  Roxbury," the 

same  committee  being  appointed  over  this  business  as  before,  with 
the  addition  of  Ebenezer  Stone,  Esq. 

The  State  seems,  about  this  time,  to  have  had  a  full  treasury,  and 
■  also  a  disposition  to  help  the  people  of  the  towns  by  loans  of 
money,  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  territory,  and  to  »tart 
them  on  a  career  of  prosperity.  At  the  town  meeting  of  March  3, 
1728,  the  town  appointed  three  trustees,  to  receive  and  loan 
to  the  citizens  its  proportion  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  granted 
by  law  by  the  General  Court,  and  to  loan  it  to  the  inhabitants 
desu-ing  it,  no  one  loan  to  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

The  Record  of  the  town  at  this  time  shows  how  onerous  was 
the  duty  of  a  constable  of  Newton,  on  whom  was  laid,  for  many 
years,  the  burden  of  collecting  the  annual  taxes ;  and  a  citizen 
elected  to  that  office,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  accept,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  pecuniary  mulct.     At  the  meeting  in  March,  1728 
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Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  was  chosen  constable,  but  declined  the  office, 
and  "did  immediately  pay  his  fine  as  the  law  requires."  Another 
record  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  five  pounds.  The 
people- did  not  expect  their  public  officers  to  give  their  time  with- 
out compensation;  for  they  voted.  May  12,  1729,  to  give  their 
representative  to  the  General  Court  the  sum  of  forty-five  pounds 
six  shillings  for  his  services  for  the  year  past. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  May  12, 1755,  the  matter  of  building  a 
new  pound  was  taken  up  for  debate,  and  it  was  voted  to  build  a 
new  pound  with  stone,  accepting  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Noah 
Wiswall's  offer  of  a  piece  of  land,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Richardson.  It  was  left  to  the  Selectmen,  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, "to  dispose  of  the  old  pound  as  they  shall  think  proper." 

We  find  the  following  grave  entries  in  the  Town  Records  under 
their  respective  dates.  "We  gain  some  idea  of  the  simple  and  in- 
expensive habits  of  the  people,  by  observing  that  these  provisions 
were  made  when  the  town  was  abeady  three-quarters  of  a  century 
old. 

March  19, 1759. — ^Voted,  to  provide  a,  Cotton  Velvet  Pall  to  be  used  at 
funerals. 

May  11,  1763. — Voted,  to  let  the  Velvet  Pall  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns,  and  that  those  persons  that  shall  liirc  said  Velvet  Pall  shall  pay  half 
a  dollar  every  time  it  is  hired. 

May  13,  1799. — The  town  was  authorized  to  purchase  two  hearses  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  when  in  their  opinion  the  money  can  with  convenience 
be  spared  out  of  the  Town  Treasury. 

A  record  like  the  following  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  of  the  men  who  walked  in  these  streets  a  century , 
and  a  quarter  ago,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  conveniences 
we  now  enjoy ; — men  who  toiled  unselfishly  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  were  willing  to  accept  the  lowest  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vice, conscious  of  having  discharged  a  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  fellow-citizens : 

March  3,  1760. — ^Voted,  that  every  person  shall  have  liberty  to  work  out 
their  highway  rate  the  present  year;  that  every  person  shall  have  three 
pence  per  hour  for  their  labor  in  said  ways  the  present  year  j  and  there 
shall  be  allowed  for  each  team  that  is  able  to  carry  a  ton  weight  three  pence 
per  hour  for  their  labor  on  said  ways. 
15 
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At  the  town-meeting  held  May  20,  1757,  the  town  voted  "  to  en- 
deavor to  raise  money  by  subscription  towards  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  funeral  of  our  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Cotton."  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  care  that  the  pulpit 
be  supplied.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Deacon  John  Stone, 
Deacon  Thomas  Greenwood,  Deacon  Ephraim  Ward,  Henry  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  Murdock,  was  instructed  by  the  town 
"  to  take  care  that  the  pulpit  be  supplied  until  the  first  Monday  in 
September  next,"  the  supplies  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasurj' 
by  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

On  the  22d  of  August  following,  a  committee  was  appointed 
"  to  agree  with  a  gentleman  or  gentlemen  to  preach  with  us  some 
term  of  time."  This  "  term  of  time  "  was  afterwards  defined, 
"tiU  the  first  Monday  of  December  next." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  Fridaj-,  December  9,  1757,  the  town 
voted  to  "  concur  with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jonas  Meriam 
for  their  gospel  minister,"  and  to  desire  him  to  supply  the  pulpit 
until  the  next  town  meeting.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 26th,  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds,  lawful  money,  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Meriam  for  his  yearly  salary, —  the  salary  to  begin  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination ;  also,  to  give  him  firewood  yearly  from  the  min- 
isterial wood-lots,  and  "  for  his  encouragement  to  settle  with  us  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  lawful  money  a  sum  equal  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  old  tenor." 

It  was  also  voted  to  record  Mr.  Meriam's  reply  to  the  call  of  the 
church  and  town  in  the  Town  Records ;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  treat  with  Mr.  Jonas  Meriam,  to  know  in  what  way 
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and  manner  he  would  choose  to  come  into  town  and  also  to  wait 
on  him  into  town  accordingly." 

The  above  records  indicate  that  the  church  exercised  the  right  of 
primary  action  in  the  election  of  the  minister,  and  that  the  town, 
as  the  lower  housej  concurred  with  the  action  of  the  church,  appro- 
priating the  necessary  funds  for  Ms  support.  They  also  testify  to 
the  deliberation  with  which  the  people  proceeded  in  an  affair  of  so 
great  importance.  Mr.  Cotton  died  May  17,  1757.  The  vote  con- 
firming the  choice  of  Mr.  Meriam  as  his  successor  was  passed 
December  9th,  more  than  six  months  afterwards  ;  and  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Meriam  did  not  take  place  till  March  22,  1758.  At  the 
town  meeting  held  thirteen  days  previous  to  the  ordination,  the  in- 
habitants voted  that  "  the  sum  of  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  be  granted  and  drawn  out  of  the  town  treasury  by  the 
Selectmen,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  defray  the 
charges  of  Mr.  Meriam's  ordination, —  said  committee  to  be  account- 
able." 

The  vote  instructing  a  committee  to  consult  with  Mr.  Meriam 
as  to  "  the  way  and  manner  of  his  coming  into  town,"  which  would 
be  agreeable  to  him,  indicates  a  degree  of  formahty  to  which  mod- 
ern times  are  strangers.  It  may  imply  that  Mr.  Meriam  was  a 
person  paying  much  regard  to  punctilios  ;  and,  as  the  whole  town 
had  turned  out  in  procession  to  welcome  the  coming  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Cotton,  to  allow  Mr.  Meriam  to  enter  the  scene  of  his 
future  labors  without  any  special  demonstrations  of  respect,  might 
have  the  appearance  of  an  invidious  distinction.  We  find  no 
record  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  the  citizens. 
But  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  treated,  especially  in  his  day 
of  calamity,  and  the  extended  period  during  which  he  labored  as  a 
useful  minister  among  the  people,  are  proofs  that  he  did  not  lack 
for  sympathy  or  respect.  The  pomp  of  a  formal  reception  seems 
to  have  suited  the  ideas  held  by  the  fathers  of  the  reverence  duo 
to  the  ministry.  How  gi'eat  the  contrast  between  the  reverence 
shown  in  former  times  to  the  sacred  profession  and  the  customs  of 
our  modern  life ! 

In  that  early  period,  the  business  of  the  church  and  of  the  town 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same.  The  interests  of  the  parish 
and  the  interests  of  the  citizens  were  not  dissevered.  The  simple 
lives  and  customs  of  the  people  afforded  little  occasion  for  the 
adoption  of   measures  which  would  be  made  matter  of  record. 
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Every  year  was  modelled  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  year 
preceding.  The  machinery  of  life  was  little  jostled  by  outside 
influences.* 

The  burniag  of  the  Church  Records  with  Mr.  Meriam's  house, 
twelve  years  after  his  settlement,  leaves  us  without  the  means  of 
following  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  his  ministry.  But  we 
give  these  notices  of  his  life  and  character. 

Mr.  Meriam  was  the  fourth  minister  of  Newton,  and  the  last 
who  was  settled  by  the  whole  town.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonas 
Meriam,  of  Lincoln,  Mass. ;  his  grandfather  was  John  Meriam, 
of  Lincoln,  and  his  great  grandfather,  John  Meriam,  of  Lexington. 
He  was  born  in  Lincoln,  in  1730,  gi-aduated  at  Harvard  University, 
1753,  in  a  class  of  seventeen,  of  whom  six  became  ministers,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1757.  He  was  thrice 
married.  His  first  wife  (married  November,  1758)  was  Mehitable 
Foxcrofb,  of  Cambridge  ;  the  second  (married  in  1771)  was  Jeru- 
sha  Fitch,  of  Brookline ;  the  third,  Sarah  Chardon,  of  Boston. 
His  only  child,  Mehitable,  born  June  5,  1760,  married  John  Ken- 
rick,  Esq.,  of  Newton.  The  first  wife  died  April  22,  1770,  aged 
forty-seven  years, —  a  month  and  four  days  subsequent  to  the  fire 
which  consumed  his  dweUing ;  the  second  died  in  1776 ;  the 
third  wife  survived  him.  After  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fitch, 
her  mother  became  a  member  of  the  family  at  Newton,  and  brought 
with  her  a  female  slave,  by  name  Pameha,  whom  she  had  received 
as  a  present  firom  her  son,  then  residing  on  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Mr.  Meriam  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  treatment  which  this 
colored  woman  received  from  his  mother-in-law.  On  one  occasion, 
seeing  Mrs.  Fitch  strike  and  otherwise  maltreat  her,  he  asked  her 
for  what  price  she  would  sell  her  slave  to  him.  She  answered, 
"A  hundred  dollars."  He  at  once  paid  the  price,  and  instantly 
gave  Pamelia  her  freedom.  She  preferred  to  remain  with  him,  and 
did  so  tm  his  death.  After  this,  she  went  to  Little  Cambridge 
(Brighton) ,  where  she  married,  and  finally  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  According  to  her  own  testimony,  she  was  born  in  Africa, 
stolen  from  her  parents  while  a  child,  and  carried  to  Jamaica, 
where  she  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Fitch.  The  act  of 
Mr,  Meriam  is  in  harmony  with  the  kind  and  peaceable  character 

•A  glimpse  of  Newton  life  is  found  in  a  vote  passed  in  March,  1769,  providing  that 
«Mr.  Menam's  wood-cutting  be  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  j  if  foul,  the  next 
fair  day." 
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ascribed  to  him,  and  tnarked  him,  at  that  early  period,  as  a  prac- 
tical abolitionist. 

The  fire  which  consumed  Mr.  Meriam's  house  originated,  as  was 
said,  among  some  corn  cobs  in  the  garret,  and  was  discovered 
while  the  family  were  at  supper.  The  table  around  which  they 
were  sitting  was  taken  out  of  the  house  with  its  furniture  and 
food  disposed  upoa  it.  The  table  is  still  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
John  Kenrick,  whose  father-in-law,  Mr.  John  Kenrick,  married 
Mr.   Meriam's  daughter. 

The  burning  of  Mr.  Meriam's  house  gave  to  the  people  of  his 
charge  an  opportunitj^,  which  they  cheerfuUj'^  and  generallj'  em- 
braced, to  afford  their  pastor  Uberal  aid  in  rebuilding  on  the  same 
site.  The  new  house,  after  Ms  decease,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  successor  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Homer,  who  occupied 
it  during  his  entire  lifetime  in  Newton.  It  stood  on  Centre  Street, 
midway  between  the  mansions  of  the  Hon.  Alden  Speare,  second 
mayor  of  the  citj-  of  Newton,  and  Thomas  Nickerson,  Esq.  The- 
two  large  acacias,  still  (1880)  flourishing,  were  at  the  sides  of  the 
path  leading  to  the  front  door.  The  house  was  removed  to  a  par- 
allel street  westward,  and  was  occupied  for  many  years  as  a  farm 
house  by  the  heirs  of  Martin  Morse,  Esq. 

After  the  burning  of  the  Church  Records,  Mr.  Meriam  com- 
menced a  new  book  of  Records,  suppljing  the  loss  of  the  former, 
as  far  as  possible,  through  the  memories  of  official  persons  and  the 
older  members  of  the  church.  A  committee  of  twelve  was  ap- 
pointed, "  to  inquire  who  are  church  members,  and  who  have  owned 
the  covenant,  not  being  in  fuU  communion,*  to  be  put  on  record." 
These  twelve  members  of  the  committee  evidently  represented 
every  localitj'  in  the  town.  Undoubtedlj",  at  a  period  when  the  com- 
munity embraced  many  sexagenarians,  not  to  say  octogenarians, 
and  when  there  was  Uttle  dispersion  of  families,  the  sons  generally 


•Tliese  persons  were  included  in  the  half-way  covenant,  so  colled.  The  early  settlers, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  government,  allowed  none  to  vote  or  hold 
political  ofBce,  except  such  as  were  church  memhers,  and  regular  oommunlcants  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  process  of  time,  there  were  many  excellent  persons,  of  soher 
life  and  true  woi-th.wlio,  on  account  of  douhts  of  their  own  spiritual  estate,  were  too 
conscientious  to  partake  of  the  sacrament.  But  their  fellow-citizens  desired  their  servi- 
ces in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  thought  them  as  worthy  to  exercise 
the  right  of  sufErage  as  church  memhers  were.  Hence  they  invented  the  half-way  cove- 
nant, so  called,  which  allowed  such  persons  a  condition  of  quasircimich  memhership, 
without  requiring  them,  as  tC  in  full  communion,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  thus  they  came  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
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settling  near  their  fathers'  homesteads, —  this  reproduction  of  the 
church  Ust  was  very  full  and  accurate.  Prpbably  very  few,  if  any, 
names  were  omitted. 

In  1773,  the  committee  reported  the  names  of  seventy-eight 
males  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  females,  total  two  hundred  and 
eight,  as  members  in  fuU  communion,  which  were  so  registered. 
Mr.  Meriam  also  recorded  the  names  of  baptized  children,  with 
the  names  of  their  parents,  without  date,  as  given  in  by  parents 
and  others,  after  the  Records  had  been  destroyed.  The  number 
of  children  in  this  list  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  above  catalogues  show,  first,  that  the  families  of  those 
early  denizens  were,  as  a  general  rule,  very  fruitful.  Many  of 
them  register  the  names  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve,  each,  of  the 
olive  plants  which  grew  around  their  tables.  They  show  also  that 
the  custom  of  bringing  their  children  to  the  altar  was  highly  valued 
by  the  parents,  and  generally  observed.  The  names  of  church 
members  in  the  new  catalogue,  indicate  that  the  same  disproportion 
existed  in  that  age  as  in  later  times,  in  the  comparative  numbers 
of  males  and  females  who  were  church  members,  the  latter  being 
nearly  double  the  former.  Seven  persons  are  set  down  as  having 
joined  the  church  in  1774,  and  two  in  1777 ;  of  the  foriner,  the 
last  on  the  list  is  Pomp,  the  slave  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  on  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  "War. 

Dr.  Homer  says  of  Mr.  Meriam  that  "  he  was  reputed  a  scholar 
of  considerable  talents,  and  had  a  happy  skill  in  composition.  His 
natural  temper  was  mild  and  amiable.  He  was  charitable  to  the 
distressed,  with  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  others, 
and  studied  peace  through  life."  The  Hon.  "William  Jackson  says 
of  him,  —  "  Aged  people  who  attended  his  ministry  state  that  his 
church  prayers  were  mostly  repetitions,  being  nearly  the  same, 
Sunday  after  Sunday  and  year  after  year.  He  spoke  rather  slowly, 
with  a  slight  impediment,  was  easily  persuaded,  a  man  of  not  much 
influence  or  force  of  character,  having  a  quiet  and  easy  tempera- 
ment and  a  peaceable  disposition."  He  died  of  consumption 
August  13, 1780,  aged  fifty  years,  having  borne  the  suflFerings  of  his 
last  sickness  with  much  patience.  His  pastorate  continued  twenty- 
two  years  and  five  months.  His  remains  rest  in  a  tomb  in  Boston, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Meriam,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Newton. 
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A  committee  of  the  town  was  appointed  to  make  provision  for 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Meriam.  Col.  Benjamin  Hammond  lent  £195, 
towards  the  expenses.  The  expenses  indicated  are  £60,  paid  Dea. 
Bowles,  "for  inakiBg  a  coffin,"  and  £31  paid  Joshua  Murdock, 
"  for  half  a  baiwl  of  beer  and  half  a  cord  of  wood  for  the  fu- 
neral.'' In  the  hoT  month  of  August,  the  only  use  of  so  much  wood 
must  hare  been  for  culinary  consumption. 

S^ns  of  advancement  marked  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Meriam.  The 
new  Records  imply  that  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  was  begin- 
ning to  receive  cultivation,  and  that  new  sacred  tunes  were  finding 
their  way  into  public  worship.  Nov.  6,  1770,  Samuel  Woodward 
and  Deacon  Stone  were  appointed  choristers.  It  was  also  voted 
"  that  a  medium  be  observed  between  the  old  and  new  tunes.  If 
any  uneasiness  arise  with  regard  to  that  medium,  they  may  consider 
of  it  hereafter,  if  they  judge  proper, — the  chorister  to  be  judge 
for  the  present." 

About  the  same  time  the  Deacons  G-reenwood,  Ward  and  Stone, 
with  Mr.  Miller  and  the  pastor,  were  appointed  to  consider  a  petition 
respecting  the  introduction  of  the  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Tate 
and  Brady,  "  with  the  hymns  thereto  annexed."  The  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  introduction,  and  the  report  was  agreed 
to.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that  it  was  voted  "  that  trees 
be  set  out  to  shade  the  meeting-house,  if  any  persons  will  be  so 
generously  minded  as  to  do  it." 

It  was  while  Mr.  Meriam  was  pastor  that  a  movement  was  com- 
menced and  consummated  for  the  establishment  of  two  parishes 
in  Newton,  the  East  and  the  West.  As  early  as  1767,  Jonathan 
Williams  and  others  petitioned  the  town  that  a  sum  of  money 
might  be  granted  to  support  preaching  in  the  meeting-house  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town  during  the  winter  season.  The  petition  was 
not  granted ;  but  in  1778,  eleven  years  later,  by  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  passed  in  October,  the  line  was  drawn,  esta,blishing  and 
defining  the  West  Parish,  — "  beginning  upon  the  bank  of  Charles 
Eiver,  at  the  southeasterly  corner  of  a  farm  possessed  by  Samuel 
Woodward,  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  southeasterly  part  of  land 
improved  by  Daniel  FuUer,  and  to  continue  the  same  straight 
course  to  Watertown  line." 

The  First  Baptist  church  in  Newton,  —  an  event  for  those 
days, — was  organized  in  July,  1780,  about  six  weeks  before  Mr.' 
Meriam's  death. 
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Six  new  pews  were  built  in  the  First  Parish  meeting-house  in 
1779,  slips  being  removed  to  make  room  for  them.  These  pews 
were  leased  at  auction  at  the  March  meeting,  annually,  the  rent  to 
be  paid  in  Indian  corn,  not  less  than  half  a  jpeck  of  corn  to  be 
accepted  as  a  bid,  and  the  corn  to  be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer. 
The  first  year  the  amount  received  was  twenty-two  bushels.  -At 
the  next  annual  meeting,  the  corn  was  sold  by  the  Moderator  of 
the  meeting  at  auction,  in  lots,  to  suit  purchasers  ;  and  this  custom 
was  continued  annually  tiU  1797.  In  1780,  corn  sold  from  $31.50 
to  S33.00  per  bushel;  and  in  1781,  for  $62.00  per  bushel,  depre- 
ciated currencj'. 


In  1790,  it  sold  for  3s.  7d.  to  3s.  lid. 
In  1791,  it  sold  for  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  2d. 
In  1792,  it  sold  for  2s.  7d.  to  2s.  9d. 
In  1793,  it  sold  for  4s.  Od.  to  4s.  6d. 
In  1794,  it  sold  for  4s. 
In  1795,  it  sold  for  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 
In  1796,  it  sold  for  $1.03  to  $1.14. 


In  1782,  it  sold  for  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d. 
In  1783,  it  sold  for  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  3d, 
In  1784,  it  sold  for  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  3d. 
In  1785,  it  sold  for  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  Id. 
In  1786,  it  sold  for  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  8d. 
In  1787,  it  sold  for  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  5d. 
In  1788,  it  sold  for  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d. 
In  1789,  it  sold  for  2s.  lOd.  to  3s. 

In  1797  this  corn-rent  was  discontinued,   and  pew  rents  were 
paid  in  money  ever  afterwards. 

The  events  preliminary  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  early 
struggles  of  the  colonists  against  British  oppression,  the  exciting 
town  meetings  of  Newton,  the  scenes  of  Lexington,  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  major  part  of  the  acts  of  that  grand  period 
in  American  history  which  resulted  in  making  the  people  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  —  all  fall  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Meri- 
am's  ministry.  If  he  partook,  —  as  doubtless  he  did  partake,— of 
the  spkit  of  the  times,  when  the  peojile  of  his  parochial  charge 
were  on  fire  with  patriotism,  and  many  of  them  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conflict,  he  must  have  proved  himself,  —  as  the  minis- 
ters of  New  England  always  have  done,  —  an  ardent  advocate  of 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  His  sermons  must  have  stirred 
the  soldiers  to  arms,  like  the  blast  of  a  bugle.  He  must  have 
been  a  comforter  to  the  afficted  and  bereaved,  brave  and  hopeful 
in  the  hour  of  discouragement  and  disaster,  ready  to  endure  hard- 
ships with  his  brethren  tiU  the  days  of  darkness  were  overpast,  and 
nobly  shown  himself  not  only  the  Christian  minister  but  the 
•Christian  patriot.  No  man  could  have  stood  in  such  a  position 
at  such  a  time,  with  the  clash  of  arms  sounding  all  around  him 
without  feeling  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion.     How  gladly  would 
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we  have  a  few  of  his  sermons, —  how  gladly  would  we  have  more 
profuse  specimens  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  New  England, — 
during  that  juncture  of  affairs ! 

During  the  later  years  of  his  pastorate,  the  health  of  Mr.  Meriam 
had  become  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  able  to  preach  but  little,  and 
the  parish  were  dependent  upon  various  supplies.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  the  persons  who  filled  the  pulpit  during  Mr.  Meriam's 
sickness,  and  after  his  decease  until  the  election  of  a  successor, 
with  the  var;ying  sums  paid  them  for  their  services,  is  interesting. 
There  was  apparently  no  fixed  rate  of  compensation.  Nor  can  we 
affirm  any  thing  with  certainty  of  the  complexion  of  the  theology 
to  which  the  people  listened  on  successive  Sabbaths.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  definite  Une  drawn  between  orthodoxy  and  liberal- 
ism. But  some  of  the  names  of  the  pulpit  supplies,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  their  subsequent  relations,  indicate 
that  the  hearers  did  not  lack  variety  in  theological  teaching. 


NAMES. 

NO.  OE 

■  SABBATHS. 

COMPENSATION, 

1. 

David  Daniels, 

13 

£103.  10s. 

2. 

John  Prince, 

5  and  Fast  Day, 

99. 

3. 

Caleb  Gannett, 

3 

40.  10s. 

4. 

Eichard  Eoswell  Eliot, 

12 

288. 

5. 

Edward  Sprague, 

1    ^ 

21.  163. 

6. 

Levi  Whitman, 

6 

90. 

7. 

Ebenezer  Chaplin, 

k 

Fast  Day, 

9. 

8. 

B.  Bently, 

2 

42. 

9. 

Elisha  Fiske, 

NAMES. 

10. 

Dr.  Cooper, 

17. 

Jacob  Coggin, 

U. 

Joseph  Killbum, 

18. 

Mr.  Parsons, 

12. 

Aaron  Smith, 

19. 

Moses  Damon, 

13. 

Samuel  Shuttleworth, 

20. 

Dr.  Langdon, 

14. 

Benjamin  GuUd, 

21. 

Eliphalet  Porter, 

15. 

Mr.  Miller, 

22. 

Jonathan  Homer, 

16. 

Mr.  Waters, 

23. 

William  Greenough. 

The  names  of  several  of  these  "  supplies  "  appear  in  the  Trien- 
nial Catalogue  of  Harvard  University. 

David  Daniels,  H.  U.  1776,  d.  1827\    He  was  never  ordained. 

John  Prince,  H.  U.  1776,  distinguished  Unitarian  minister,  at  Salem,  d.  1836. 

Caleb  Gannett,  probably  H.  U.  1763,  tutor  at  Cambridge,  d.  1818. 

Kichard  E.  Eliot,  H.  U.  1774,  tutor  at  Cambridge,  d.  1818. 

Edward  Sprague,  H.  U.  1770,  d.  1817. 

Levi  Whitman,  H.  TJ.  1779,  d.  1838. 

Joseph  KiUburn,  H.  U.  1777,  d.  1816. 

Aaron  Smith,  H.  U.  1777,  never  ordained. 

Samuel  Shuttleworth,  H.  U.  1777,  d.  1834. 

Benjamin  Guild,  H.  U.  1769,  tutor  at  Cambridge,  d.  1792. 

Jacob  Coggin,  H.  U.  1763,  d.  1803,  never  ordained. 

Dr.  Samuel  Langdon,  H.  TT.  1740,  President  H.  U.,  d.  1797. 

Eliphalet  Porter,  H.  U.  1777,  Unitarian  pastor,  Koxbury,  d.  1833. ' 

William  Greenough,  Tale  Coll.  17T4,  Pasto   at  AVest  Newton,  d.  1831. 
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Four  of  these  gentlemen  were  classmates  of  Dr.  Homer,  and 
four  others  must  have  been  at  the  University  with  him. 

This  period  was  one  of  the  crises  in  the  history  of  the  town  and 
of  the  First  Parish,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from 
the  methods  of  the  fathers  to  the  methods  of  modem  times. 
From  this  period  the  parish  was  distinct  from  the  town,  and  the 
church  from  the  parish, —  the  church  being  a  land  of  upper  house, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  superior,  while  that  of  the  parish  was 
inferior ;  but  involving  the  peculiarity  that  many  of  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  were  also  members  of  the  lower  house,  and 
might  be  able  to  control  its  measures.  But  a  spirit  of  harmony 
has  generally  prevailed.  Neither  house  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  other.  The  same  method  of  church  polity,  substantially,  has 
prevailed  among  the  Congregational  churches,  including  the  Bap- 
tists, from  that  day  to  this. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

EDUCATION  IN  NEWTON  BEFORE  1800. —  GKAMMAE  SCHOOL  IN 
CAMBEIDGE. EAKLY  MOVEMENTS  IN  NEWTON. FIRST  SCHOOL- 
MASTER.  DISSENSIONS. FIRST  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. GRAM- 
MAR  SCHOOL. 

It  was  sixty  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Cambridge  Village 
when  the  town  voted,  March  7,  1698,  "to  build  a  school-house  as 
soon  as  they  can,"  and  the  next  year,  "  to  build  a  school-house  six- 
teen feet  by  fourteen,  before  the  last  of  November."  Many  of  the 
fathers  of  the  town,  however,  had  received  a  respectable  education 
in  England.  The  mothers  too  were  doubtless  not  lacking  in  intellect 
or  attainments.  But  the  school  system  of  Newton  was  built  up  little 
by  little.  In  a  rural  town,  mainly  occupied  with  the  bare  support 
of  life,  or  the  gradual  improvement  of  their  estates,  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  felt  little  need  of  intellectual  culture.  For  nearly 
a  century  they  had  no  higher  aim  than  the  district  school ;  and,  in 
their  early  days,  even  this  modicum  of  literary  opportunity  was 
afforded  very  sparingly.  For  many  years,  in  the  Records  of  the 
"  March  meeting,"  for  the  election  of  the  town  oflScers,  it  is  a 
marked  fact  that  the  school  committee  were  the  last,  or  nearly  the 
last  of  the  office-holders  chosen.  The  hog-reeves,  the  deer-reeves, 
the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  leather,  the  hay-wards, 
the  fence- viewers  and  the  "  tything-men "  were  sure  to  be  men- 
tioned as  elected  and  "  sworn ; "  but  in  half  the  years  between 
1706,  when  the  first  school  committee  was  chosen,  and  the  year 
1733,  tlje  fact  of  the  election  of  these  officers  is  omitted.  A  sm-- 
tey  of  the  names  of  the  school  committees  for  the  first  fifty  years, 
not  to  say  twice  that  number,  shows  also  that  the  people  had  no 
idea  of  a  plan  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  schools ;  no  con- 
ception of  a  continuous  progress  ;  no  sense  of  the  worth  of  expe- 
rience in  the  guardians    of  public   education.     The   names   are 
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changed  so  often,  and,  apparently,  so  arbitrarily,  as  to  indicate  that 
the  citizens,  in  the  construction  of  the  school  committee,  thought 
only  of  rotation  in  oflSce, —  the  policy  of  giring  every  man  in  the 
town  a  chance  to  hold  office  for  once  in  his  life,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee was,  in  their  estimation,  the  waste  and  useless  territory, 
where  this  system  of  policy  could  be  experimented  on  with  the  least 
public  detriment.  Those  families  which  lived  nearest  the  Cam- 
bridge grammar  school,  and  had  some  Kterary  enterprise,  might 
have  sent  their  sons  thither  for  higher  training ;  but  for  most  of 
the  citizens,  this  opportunity  must  have  been  beyond  the  reach 
alike  of  their  means  and  their  ambition. 

A  grammar  school  was  early  estabhshed  in  Cambridge.  Several 
of  the  first  settlers  were  men  of  learning  who  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  determined  that  the  rising  generation 
should  enjoy  them.  If  the  church  was  the  first  object  of  their 
care,  the  school  was  the  second 

In  1C36,  when  Boston  was  scarcely  six  years  old,  the  General 
Court  voted  four  hundred  pounds,  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the 
whole  colony,  towards  the  erection  of  a  "  public  school  or  college ; " 
of  which  two  hundred  pounds  was  to  be  paid  the  next  year,  and 
two  hundred  pounds  when  the  work  was  finished.  An  order  was 
passed,  soon  afterwards,  that  the  college  should  be  at  Newton, 
"  a  place  very  pleasant  and  accommodate."  Part  of  the  land  on 
wMch  the  coUege  and  the  President's  house  were  buUt,  containing 
two  acres  and  two-thirds,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  town 
of  Cambridge.  In  November,  1644,  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  desiring  each  family  to  give  a  peck  of  corn  or  a 
shilling  in  cash  to  the  treasury  of  the  College.  In  1647  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  made  the  support  of  schools  compulsory. 

The  grammar  school  near  the  CoUege  was  nearly  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  town,  and  an  object  of  much  care  and  attention. 
A  writer  in  1643  remarks,  "By  the  side  of  the  College  is  a  fair 
grammar  school,  for  the  training  up  of  young  scholars,  and  fitting 
them  for  academical  learning,  and  as  they  are  judged  ripe,  thev 
may  be  received  into  the  CoUege."  The  fii-st  law,  estabUshiug 
pubUc  schools  in  America,  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1647. 

In  1665  every  town  had  a  free  school,  and,  if  it  contained  over 
one  hundred  famiUes,  a  grammar  school ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  authorities,  a  school  where  boys  could  be  fitted  for 
the  University. 
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The  "  fatre  Grammar  school  by  the  side  of  the  Colledge,"  of 
which  Mr.  Corlet  was  master,,  and  in  which  Mr.  Eliot,  the  first 
pastor  at  Cambridge  Village,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  classi- 
cal education,  was  founded  in  1643,  or  earlier.  Some  years  later, 
the  school  received  a  liberal  donation  from  Edward  Hopkins,  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  who  died  in  1657.  Mr.  Hopkins  directed 
in  his  wiU  that  after  the  death  of  his  wife  a  legacy  of  £500  should  be 
paid  out  of  his  estate  in  England,  "  for  the  upholding  and  promot- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  these  parts  of  the 
earth."  The  lady  survived  him  forty-one  years.  After  her 
decease,  the  payment  of  the  legacy  was  refused,  and  a  suit  to  re- 
cover it  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  After  a  number 
of  years  the  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt,  with  the  consent  of  the  "  Soci- 
ety for  Propagating  Christianity  "and  others,  decreed  that  the  legacy, 
with  interest  from  the  time  it  was  due,  amounting  in  aU  to  about 
£800,  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  Grammar  school  at  Cambridge.  The 
money  was  received  and  laid  out  in  purchasing, a  tract  of  land 
of  the  Natick  Indians  in  1715,  to  which  the  General  Court  after- 
wards added  a  considerable  grant  of  lands  adjacent,  the  whole 
forming  the  township  in  Middlesex  county,  which  was  named 
Hopkinton,  in  honor  of  the  donor. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  was  taxed  for  this  school,  in  which  their 
sons  were  to  be  fitted  for  coUege,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
bridge Village  bore  their  share.  In  the  proposal  made  by  Cam- 
bridge, to  quiet  the  inhabitants  of  the  Village,  in  1672,  and  which 
the  General  Court  sanctioned  in  1673,  the  Village  was  required  to 
continue  to  aid  in  supporting  the  grammar  school,  and  had  an 
equal  right  to  its  advantages.  But  it  was  many  miles  away  from 
Cambridge  Village,  and  very  likely  few  of  the  sons  of  the  settlers 
attended  the  school,  and  were  there  fitted  for  college.  Many  of 
the  families,  undoubtedly,  taught  their  children  in  their  own  homes. 
Others,  probably,  neglected  it,  deeming  the  subduing  of  the  wil- 
derness more  important  than  literary  culture.  "  The  erection  of 
the  school-house  was  nearly  half  a  century  behind  that  of  the 
meeting-house."  But  the  fact  that  men  were  always  found  capable 
of  transacting  business  in  a  discreet  and  orderly  manner  proves 
that  thej'  had  both  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  and  as  much  lit- 
erary culture  as  thek  circumstances  rendered  necessary. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  law  establishing  public  schools,  the 
Government  seems  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  requiring  that 
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the  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  Cambridge  Records  of  1642  to  an  order  of  the 
General  Court  passed  in  1641,  "  that  the  townsmen  see  to  the  edu- 
cating of  children,  and  that  the  town  be  divided  into  six  parts, 
and  a  person  appointed  for  each  division,  to  take  care  of  all  the 
families  it  contained."  But  the  matter  of  public  education  seems 
to  have  given  the.early  settlers  no  Uttle  anxiety.  They  were  sen- 
sible of  its  importance,  but  thej-  saw  obstacles  difficult  to  be  over- 
come. It  seemed  to  some  of  them,  doubtless,  a  costly  experiment, 
and  there  were  those  who  hesitated  to  laj'  out  money  for  that 
which  had  made  no  demands  upon  them  hitherto  for  nearly  two 
generations,  except  in  the  comparatively  small  tax  for  the  grammar 
school.  They  foresaw,  in  free  schools,  no  immediate  return  in  the 
necessary  staples  of  living.  The  vexed  question  —  "Where  shall 
the  school-house  be  placed  ?  "  which  has  so  often  agitated  later 
times,  might  well  be  a  difficult  one  for  them  to  solve,  in  their  pov- 
erty, with  their  sparse  population  and  scattered  homes,  and  the 
broad  geographical  area  included  in  their  estates.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  their  tentative  efforts  and  resolves,  as  they  felt  their 
way  tremblingly  through  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were  encom- 
passed. 

May,  1699. — Voted  to  build  a  school-house,  sixteen  feet  by  fourteen,  be- 
fore the  last  of  November.* 

January  1,  1700. —  The  Selectmen  and  inhabitants  did  hire  and  agree 
with  John  Staples  to  continue  the  keeping  of  the  school  four  days  in  a  week 
until  March,  and  he  to  have  two  shillings  per  day. 

Voted,  that  the  school-house  be  set  in  the  highway,  near  to  Joseph  Bart- 
lett's,  and  that  it  be  finished  by  the  first  of  October,  and  agreed  with  John 
Staples  to  keep  the  school  one  month,  four  days  in  a  week,  for  £1  4s. 

But  notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  school-house  seems  not  to  have 
been  finished  at  the  appointed  date.  For  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November  following,  the  citizens  voted  "  that  the  Selectmen  shall 
hire  a  room,  or  place  to  keep  school  in,  and  shall  agree  with  John 
Staples,  or  some  other,  to  keep  and  continue  the  school  until  the 
town  meeting  of  election  in  March." 


*  A  record  of  a  still  earlier  date,  1696,  implies  that  a  movement  for  a  school  in  the 
town  had  been  previously  made,  and  that  the  name  of  John  Staples  had  been  used  iu 
connection  with  it.  "  In  this  year,  1696,"  says  the  record,  "  the  town  agreed  to  build 
a  school-house,  and  chose  a  committee  to  treat  with  and  persuade  John  Staples 
(afterwards  a  worthy  deacon  of  the  church)  to  teach  the  school.  To  him  they  gave, 
agreeably  to  their  day  of  small  things,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day." 


JOHN  STAPLES. 
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The  various  interests  which  were  so  difficult  to  be  harmonized  a 
few  years  later  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  meeting-house,— 
requiring  even  the  help  of  the  General  Court,—  seem  to  have  delayed 
the  erection  of  the  first  school-house.  It  was  easy  to  secure  a 
vote  to  build ;  but  not  so  easy  to  decide  where  the  building  should 
stand.  It  was  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  aid  in  settling  this  ques- 
tion, that  Abraham  Jackson  gave  the  town  his  acre  of  land,  for  the 
setting  of  the  school-house  upon  and  other  purposes.  This  gift, 
dated  May  14,  1701,  perhaps  contributed  to  the  decision  of  the  in- 
habitants. For  at  that  same  date,  they  agreed  without  dissent  to 
the  following  votes : 

Voted,  unanimously,  to  build  two  school-houses,  one  to  be  set  at  the 
meeting-house*  seventeen  feet  square,  besides  chimney  room ;  and  the  other 
near  Oak  Hill,  sixteen  feet  square,  besides  chimney  room ;  twenty-five  pounds 
appropriated  for  both,  and  the  residue  to  be  made  up  by  subscription ;  one 
master  to  be  hired  to  teach,  two-thirds  of  the  time  at  the  meeting-house 
school,  and  one-third  of  the  time  at  Oak  Hill ;  and  those  that  send  children 
to  school  shall  pay  three  pence  per  week  for  those  who  learn  to  read,  and  four 
pence  for  those  that  learn  to  write  and  cipher ;  and  all  may  send  to  either 
school  as  they  choose.  Capt.  Prentice,  Lieut.  Spring  and  John  Hyde  were 
joined  with  the  Selectmen  to  build  the  school-houses. 

Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  and  Ephraim  Wheeler,  John  Hyde,  Nathaniel 
Healy  and  Edward  Jackson  treat  with  and  persuade  John  Staples  to  keep  the 
school,  and  if  they  cannot,  then  to  use  their  best  discretion  to  agree  with  and 
hire  some  other  person. 

John  Staples,  whose  name  appears  in  these  votes,  was  the  first 
schoolmaster  of  Newton.  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  came 
to  Newton  in  1688.  His  farm  was  afterwards  owned  and  occupied 
by  William  Wiswall;  now  by  W.  C.  Strong,  Esq.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  parentage.  He  married  Mary  Craft  in  Newton,  July 
24,  1690.  They  had  no  children.  He  was  deacon  of  the  church 
many  years.  Selectman  eight  years,  from  1701  to  1709,  and  Town 
Clerk  twenty-one  years,  from  1714  to  1734,  being  the  third  in  that 
office ;  a  man  much  respected  and  esteemed,  and  his  name  often 
appears  in  connection  with  positions  of  responsibility.  He  died 
Nov.  4,  1740,  aged  82.  He  gave  by  his  will  seventeen  acres  of 
woodland  "  for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  ministerial  fire, 
from  year  to  year,"  and  £25  to  the  poor  of  Newton.  He  brought 
up  two  young  men,  to  whom  he  showed  kindness  and  in  his  wiU 


•The  meeting-house  at  that  time  stood  In  the  burying  place  on  Centre  Street.    Oak 
Hill  was,  next  to  this  section,  the  most  important  and  thriving  portion  of  the  town. 
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gave  to  one  of  them,  James  Pike,  £20,  and  to  the  other,  Joseph 
Lovering,  all  that  was  due  on  a  bond  from  him,  both  principal  and 
interest.  He  manifested  an  interest  in  the  training  up  of  a  godly 
and  learned  ministry;  for  he  made  a  provision  in  his  will  as 
follows : 

John  Staples  Craft,  son  of  Moses  Craft,  shall  be  brought  up  to  learning,  so 
far  as  to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  if  he  be  capable  of 
learning,  and  is  willing  to  it ;  but  if  he  cannot  learn,  or  is  not  willing  and 
free  to  learn,  he  shall  have  £400  in  money,  when  he  shall  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

Inspired,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  Abraham  Jackson, 
Jonathan  Hyde,  senior,  in  1702  gave  to  John  Kenrick  and  others, 
Selectmen  of  Newton,  "  half  an  acre  of  land  near  Oak  Hill,  abut- 
ting ten  rods  on  the  Dedham  road,  and  eight  rods  wide,  northwest 
by  his  own  land,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  at  the 
south  part  of  the  town."  Mr.  F.  Jackson  says,  "  This  half  acre 
of  land  was  sold  many  years  ago,  and  a  small  fund  accumulated 
from  the  proceeds,  which  was  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  school  district,  a  few  years  since,  by  vote  of  the  town,  pro 
rata,  according  to  the  taxes  each  one  paid."  A  school-house, 
however,  has  been  maintained,  ever  since  that  time  within  a  few 
yards  of  that  locality.  It  was  here  that  the  Rev.  Caleb  Blood, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  taught  school  for  two 
winters,  piecing  out  an  inadequate  salary  as  a  minister,  by 
instructing  the  children. 

March  4,  1706,  Captain  Isaac  Williams,  Lieutenant  John  Mason 
and  Abraham  Jackson  were  appointed  "  a  Conmiity  to  take  care 
to  provide  a  schoolmaster  for  the  town  this  year."  These  names 
constituted  the  first  school  committee.  After  this  a  school  com- 
mittee was  probably  elected  annually. 

These  are  the  earliest  records  of  the  town  in  relation  to  common 

school  education,  subsequent  to  its  separation  from  Cambridge, 

the  beginning  of  a  series  of  measures  which  have  set  the  town  of 
Newton,  in  the  progress  of  years,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  gained  for  it  a  meed  of  praise  in  the 
grand  Industrial  Expositions  of  the  world.  Similar  votes  were 
passed  in  1707  and  1709.  In  process  of  time,  John  Staples,  the  first 
schoolmaster,  no  longer  kept  school ;  but  he  has  left  specimens 
both  of  his.  chirography  and  orthography,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office  as  Town  Clerk,  in  the  Records  of  Newton.    John  Brown 
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was  probably  his  successor ;  for  we  find  two  receipts  signed  by  him 
for  his  service  as  schoolmaster,  the  first  dated  April  13,  1715,  and 
the  second,  June  26,  1717. 

From  this  date  the  citizens  of  Newton  took  regular  action  on 
the  question  of  public  schools.  Their  standards  seem  to  us  not 
very  elevated ;  but  they  had  not  the  culture  and  experience  of  two 
hundred  years  behind  them,  nor  the  wealth  and  willingness  and 
pubUe  opinion  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
stimulate  and  sustain  them. 

There  were  evidently  men  among  the  people,  who  had  progres- 
sive ideas  of  the  importance  of  education,  and  who  were  in  advance 
of  their  age,  as  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  town  indicates. 
As  early  as  March  10,  1717-18,  the  citizens  passed  these  votes : 

Voted,  to  give  ten  pounds  this  present  yeai'  to  the  northwesterly,  west,  and 
southwesterly  inhabitants  "  for  the  promoting  of  Laming  among  them,  in  such 
placies  as  a  Commity  liearafter  chosen  shall  appoint ;  and  to  be  paid  to  [such] 
schoolemaster  or  schoolemasters,  as  shall  teach." 

Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the  said  committee, 
as  aforesaid. 

In  a  town  whose  territory  was  so  extensive  and  the  population 
so  scattered,  the  location  of  the  schools  was  necessarily  an  em- 
barrassing question,  and  the  people  found  no  little  diflSculty  in 
coming  to  an  amicable  decision ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  not 
only  dilatory,  but  also  ungracious,  in  their  attempts  to  settle  it, 
as  if  they  dreaded  lest  their  private  interests  might  be  compro- 
mised by  the  decision.  March  13, 1720,  the  proposal  was  made  to 
grant  the  remote  parts  of  the  town  twelve  pounds  annually,  to 
promote  schooling  among  themselves,  and  the  proposal  was  voted 
down ;  then,  that  the  grammar  school  should  be  kept  at  the  school- 
house  near  the  meeting-house,  the  present  year, —  which  was  also 
voted  down ;  and,  finally,  to  have  the  school  kept  in  the  school- 
house  at  the  south  part  (Oak  Hill)  of  the  town ;  and  this  was 
voted  down  likewise. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  "  promising  to  find  a  room 
in  his  own  house  to  keep  the  school  in,  and  not  charge  the  town 
anything  for  the  use  of  it,"  a  vote  was  passed  that  "  the  school 
should  be  kept  in  the  house  of  the  said  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  for 
the  present  year  or  ensuing  year." 

Samuel  MiUer  was  the  son  of  Joseph  MUler,  supposed  to 
have  come  into  Newton  from  Charlestown,  and  who  lived  on  the 
l(j 
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Stimpson  Place,  West  Parish.  Samuel  MiUer  was  ham  Septem- 
ber 24,  1678,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Besides 
this  offer  of  a  room  in  his  house  for  the  school,  he  gave  the  town, 
in,  1726,  four  rods  of  land  near  his  house  for  a  school-house. 
He  was  Selectman  in  1743,  and  died  at  "Worcester,  1759,  aged 
eighty-one. 

The  next  step  was  a  provision  that  the  people  of  Oak  HiU  shall 
enjoy  their  proportion  of  schooling  at  their  school-house,  accord- 
ing to  their  proportion  of  taxes  paid ;  the  northerly  and  easterlj' 
parts  of  the  town  at  the  school-house  near  the  meeting-house,  on 
the  same  conditions ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  west  part  shall 
receive  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  out  of  the  town  treasmy 
towards  the  building  of  a  school-house  within  forty  rods  of  the 
house  of  Samuel  MUler,  and  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  their  propor- 
tion of  schoohng  according  to  their  proportion  of  taxes. 

The  following  record  is  interesting.  The  spelling  shows  that  a 
school  was  very  much  needed.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  a 
schoolmaster  could  have  allowed  such  a  specimen  to  go  from  his- 
hand.     His  teaching  must  have  been  better  than  his  practice. 

May  11,  1720. — At  a  towne  meeting  appointed  by  ye  Selectmen  for  to  liear 
the  petitision  of  sundrey  ye  inhabitanc  on  the  westerly  side  of  ye  towne,  for  to 
have  three  scoolehousies  iu  ye  towne,  and  to  have  theire  proportion  of  scool- 
ing,  as  also  to  hear  ye  request  of  sundrey  of  ye  inhabitanc  to  have  but  on& 
schoolhouse  to  keep  ye  gramer  schooleiu;  as  also,  to  hear  the  propesision,; 
of  sundrey  persons,  yt.  if  the  gramer  schoole  be  kept  but  in  one  place,  yt. 
there  should  be  a  consideration  granted  to  ye  remoat  parts  of  the  towne  for 
schooling  among  themselves.  The  inhabitanc  being  lawfully  warned  by  Mr. 
Ephraim  "Williams,  constabll,  to  meet  att  the  meeting  house  on  said  eleventh 
day  of  May,  and  being  assembled  on  said  day,  did  first  trye  a  voat  for  three 
schoolehousies ;  and  was  negatived. 

2.  Did  trye  a  voate  for  to  have  the  gramer  schoole  to  be  kept  but  in  one 
place,  and  it  was  voated  to  have  but  one  schoolchouse  to  keep  grammer 
schoole  in  for  the  towne. 

3.  Voated,  to  grant  the  remoat  parts  of  ye  Towne  a  consideration  for 
schooling  among  themselves.  - 

4.  Voated,  to  choose  a  Commity  to  consider  whear  said  one  schoolchouse 
should  be  erected  for  to  keep  the  gramer  schoole  in ;  as  also  to  consider 
who  ye  remoat  parts  of  the  towne  are  yt.  cannot  have  ye  benifit  of  but  one 
schoole  and  what  alowanc  they  shall  have  for  schooling  among  themselves  ; 
and  to  make  theire  repoartof  what  they  do  agree  upon  at  yenextpublicktowj 
meeting  for  confirmation  or  non-confirmation.  And  then  did  .choose  Lieul. 
Jeramiah  Fuller,  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  Mr.  Nathaniell  Longley,  Mr.  Richard 
Ward  and  Insine  Samuel  Hides  to  bo  the  said  Commitey. 

Recorded  per  me,  Joun  Stapues,  Tmiune  Clarke^ 
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Newton,  May  11,  1720. — Whe  whose  names  are  underwritten  do  enter  cure 
decants  aginst  this  voate  of  having  but  one  schoolehouse  in  this  towne. 


William  'Waed, 
Edwabd  'Ward, 
Philip  WaiTE, 

JONAXaJVN  DiOKE, 

John  Ward, 
Jonathan  Willabd, 
William  Robeson, 
Ebesezer  Liitlefield, 
Job  Segek, 
John  Child, 
Eliezer  Hides, 
Samuel  Miller, 


Ephraim  Williams, 
Henry  Segee, 
John  Parker, 
Isaac  Williams, 
William  Williams, 
Andrew  Hall, 
John  Hides, 
Robert  Goddaed, 
Jacob  Chamberlin, 
John  Parker, 
Joseph  Mors, 
Ebenezer  Wilson. 


The  committee  appointed  at  the  town  meeting  May  11,  1720, 
made  report  at  a  town  meeting  held  December  7,  1720,  as  follows : 

The  said  Comity  did  then  bring  in  theire  return  as  followeth,  viz.  :  that 
ye  most  conveniant  places  to  erect  a  schoolehouse  upon  to  keep  ye  gramer 
schoole  in  is  that  place  of  land  which  ye  towne  purchased  to  sett  the  meeting- 
house upon,  or,  at  ye  opening  of  ye  way  between  the  land  of  Jolin  Cheaney 
and  ye  widdow  Hannah  Hides ;  and  secondly,  to  allow  ye  remote  parts  of  ye 
towne  twelve  poundes  a  yeare  for  schooling  among  themselves,  and  yt.  it  be 
laid  out  for  yt.  use ;  and  thirdly,  did  suppose  yt.  tliere  is  about  sixty  fammlyes 
yt.  are  two  miles  and  a  halfe  from  the  meeting-house,  and  about  forty 
fammlyes  yt.  are  about  three  miles  from  ye  meeting-house. 

The  said  Comitye's  returne  was  then  publickly  read  more  than  onst. 

The  inhabitanc"  did  then  proceed  to  act  and  did 

First,  voate  an  axceptanc  of  ye  returne  of  the  Commity. 

Secondly,  did  debate  which  of  the  said  two  placies  to  erect  a  schoolehouse 
upon. 

And  then  did  voate  yt.  ye  said  schoolehouse  shall  be  erected  at  ye  opening 
of  the  way  between  the  laud  of  John  Cheaney  and  Hannah  Hides. 

Per  me  John  Staples,  Recorder. 

It  is  evident  that  the  excitement  on  this  school  question  ran 
high,  and  brought  out  very  decided  action.  At  the  town  meeting, 
held  March  13,  1721,  after  the  election  of  a  school  committee,  the 
town  "  did  trye  a  voat  for  ye  granting  ye  remoat  parts  of  ye  towne 
twelve  pounds  annualy  for  schooling  amoung  themselves  so  long 
as  ye  schoole  should  be  kept  in  one  place  ;  and  it  was  negatived." 

Did  trye  a  voat  yt.  ye  gramer  schoole  should  be  kept  att  the  schoolehouse 
by  the  meeting-house  for  ye  present  year ;  negatived. 

Did  trye  to  have  it  kept  at  ye  schoolehouse  in  ye  southerly  part  of  ye 
towne ;  and  it  was  negatived. 

March  12,  1722. — Voated,  that  the  schoole  shall  be  kept  this  yeare  two- 
thirdes  of  ye  time  at  ye  meeting-house,  and  one-third  at  ye  south  end  of  ye 
towne. 
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VoATED,  yt.  Mr.  Edward  Ward,  Mr.  Thomas  Hammond  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Ward  are  a  Commity  to  provide  a  schoolemaster  for  ye  yeare  ensewing. 

The  following  year  progress  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation. At  the  March  meeting  the  inhabitants  provided  by 
vote  for  three  schools, —  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  one-half  the 
year,  and  at  the  north  and  south  parts,  one-quarter  each.  In  the 
next  October,  a  town  meeting  was  held,  to  debate  upon  the  proper 
location  of  one  or  more  school-houses.  Not  finding  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  beneficial,  the  inhabitants  appointed  a 
committee  of  six  freeholders,  "  to  go  alone  and  debate  or  consider 
of  what  they  thought  best,  and  to  make  report  to  the  town."  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  one  hour;  and  then  the  committee 
reported  that  they  thought  best  that  the  school-house  should  be  con- 
tinued at  Oak  Hill,  where  it  is. 

That  the  school  should  be  kept  there  one-quarter  of  the  year,  and  half  the 
year  at  the  school-house  by  the  meeting-house,  and  that  a  school-house  should 
be  erected  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  where  it  shall  be  the  most  con- 
venient to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  a  school  shall  be  kept  there  one-quarter 
of  the  year, — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  town  to  have  liberty  to  send 
scholars  to  any  one  or  all  these  school-houses,  as  they  shall  see  reason. 

The  inhabitants  did  not  agree  to  this  proposal ;  but  a  petition 
was  immediately  presented,  signed  by  sixty- three  persons,  praying 
that  two  school-houses  might  be  appointed  for  the  whole  town, — 
one  being  the  school  at  Oak  Hill  already  in  use,  and  the  other  to 
be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  town,  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  town ;  each  of  the  schools  to  be  continued  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rates  or  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
districts  respectively. 

Some  of  the  citizens  dissented  from  the  plan.  But  the  majority 
voted  to  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners,  and  to  "  build  a  new 
school-house  in  the  centre  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  town.  Oak 
Hill  being  excepted."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  detei-mine 
the  centre  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  town.  The  school-house 
was  to  be  "  24  foots  in  length,  18  foots  in  width,  and  six  foots 
between  joints,  and  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  May  following." 

But  in  less  than  two  months  the  inhabitants  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  at  a  town  meeting  held  December  17, 
1723,  passed  the  following  votes : 

1.  That  the  south  part  of  the  town,  from  Stake  meadow  to  the  South 
Meadow  Brook,  and  thereby  to  the  river,  shall  enjoy  their  proportion  of  the 
schooling  at  the  school-house  at  Oak  Hill,  according  to  the  proportion  they 
bear  in  the  taxes  or  town  rates. 
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2.  That  the  northerly  and  easterly  parts  of  the  town  shall  enjoy  their  pro- 
portion of  schooling  at  the  school-house  by  the  meeting-house,  according  to 
the  taxes  or  town  rates  of  such  as  shall  subscribe  to  that  place. 

3.  That  the  towne  do  grant  the  westerly  inhabitants  twelve  pounds  and 
ten  shillings  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  town  treasury  for  and  towards  the  build- 
ing of  a  school-house  within  forty  rods  of  the  house  of  Samuel  Miller,  and 
that  they  shall  enjoy  their  proportion  of  schooling  there,  according  to  the 
proportion  they  bear  in  taxes  or  town  rates  of  those  that  shall  subscribe  to 
that  place.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  shall  have  free  liberty  of 
sending  scholars  to  any  one  or  to  all  three  of  the  aforesaid  places  as  tliey 
shall  have  occasion, — any  former  votes  or  agreements  relating  to  schooling 
notwithstanding. 

September  5,  1731,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  a  grant  of  land,  to  enable  the  town  to  support 
a  grammar  school. 

In  1733  the  Selectmen  were  authorized  to  use  one  of  the  school- 
houses  for  a  work-house  during  the  recess  of  the  school,  thus 
making  these  humble  edifices  of  double  utility.  In  1742  a  vote 
was  passed  to  remove  the  Centre  school-house,  by  the  meeting- 
house, to  the  Dedham  road,  and  to  place  it  "between  the  lane  that 
comes  from  Edward  Prentice's  and  MUl  Lane,  where  the  commit- 
tee shall  order." 

The  vexed  question  of  the  schools  seems  now  to  have  rested  for 
a  season.  No  further  action  pertaining  to  them  appears  till 
March,  1750,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  repair  the 
meeting-house  and  the  school-houses. 

In  the  meantime  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion seem  to  have  been  somewhat  enlarged.  At  a  town  meeting 
held  December  4,  1751,  we  find  this  action : 

After  some  debate  the  question  was  put  whether  there  should  be  two  more 
schoolmasters  provided  to  keep  English  schools  in  town,  that  there  may  be  a 
school  kept  at  each  school-house  until  the  anniversary  meeting  in  March 
next ;  and  it  passed  in  the  aflSrmative. 

Voted,  that  there  should  be  two  men  chosen  at  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town  and  two  at  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  to  provide  masters.  And  then 
the  town  made  choice  of  Thomas  Greenwood,  Esq.;  Captain  Jonathan  Fuller, 
Lieutenant  Robert  Murdock  and  Mr.  John  Wilson. 

Similar  action  took  place  November  30,  1752,  when  the  town 
voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  provide  two  more  schoolmasters, 
that  schools  may  be  kept  in  each  school-house  in  the  town,  until 
the  anniversary  town  meeting  in  March  next. 
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The  expression, — "two  more  schoolmasters," — probably  does 
not  imply  an  absolute  addition  of  that  number  to  the  teaching 
force  in  the  town,  but  only  that  two  schoolmasters  were  to  be  pro- 
vided again  this  year,  as  there  were  two  the  last  j^ear.  Many 
ancient  town  documents  are  not  distinguished  by  exactness  in  the 
forms  of  expression,  but  they  are  suflSciently  plain  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  cautious  manner  in  which  the 
early  inhabitants  proceeded  in  their  public  business,  keeping  every- 
thing under  careful  control,  and  suffering  no  important  interest  to 
be  left  unprovided  for. 

Action  similar  to  that  of  1752  was  repeated  at  the  town  meet- 
ing of  October  29,  1753. 

Voted,  that  there  shall  be  two  more  schoolmasters  provided  to  keep  Eng- 
lish schools  in  the  town, — one  to  be  kept  at  the  school-house  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town ;  the  other  to  be  kept  at  the  school-house  in  the  southerly 
part  of  the  town,  and  said  schools  to  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of 
November  next,  and  to  continue  until  the  first  Monday  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing. 

The  next  year,  October  7, 1754,  the  question  was  again  proposed 
in  town  meeting  whether  there  should  be  "  two  more  schoolmasters 
provided,  that  so  a  school  may  be  kept  in  each  school-house  from 
the  first  day  of  December  next  to  the  anniversary  town  meeting 
in  March  next.     And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

For  several  years  beginning  with  1744,  at  the  March  meeting, 
the  town  appointed  a  committee  "to  provide  a  Grammar  School 
master  to  keep  the  Grammar  school  the  ensuing  year."  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  town  employed  the  phrase  "  Grammar 
school"  in  the  sense  designed  by  the  Great  and  General  Court, 
namely,  a  school  where  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were 
taught,  and  where  j'oung  men  were  fitted  for  college.  And  this 
committee  seems  rather  to  be  the  ordinary  school  committee, 
having  charge  of  visiting  the  common  district  schools.  Possibly 
the  terms  used  were  employed  unconsciously  in  such  a  general 
sense.  At  anj'  rate,  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  well  be 
questioned,  in  requmng  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  number- 
ing a  hundred  families  to  maintain  a  school  where  boj's  could  be 
fitted  for  college.  There  was  need  of  men  to  fill  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  but  there  was  greater  need  of  stalwart  arms  to  subdue 
the  soil,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  young  and  rugged 
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country.  And  we  sympathize  with  the  early  inhabitants,  if  they 
endeavored  by  forms  of  language  to  evade  the  law,  or,  on  account 
of  a  sense  of  its  lack  of  timely  wisdom,  put  off  compliance  with 
its  terms.     They  were  wiser  than  their  law-givers. 

The  desire  for  improved  facilities  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion was  evidently  on  the  increase.  In  1751  and  again  in  1753, 
the  town  had  voted  to  have  two  more  schoolmasters,  and  at  the 
former  date,  to  repair  the  school-houses.  Still,  the  opportunities 
of  instruction  were  very  slender,  and  unless  they  enjoyed  private 
tuition,  the  young  people  must  have  grown  up  with  little  literary 
culture.  In  1754,  the  vote  of  the  town  was  "to  have  three  schools 
in  the  town,  kept  from  December  first  to  March  meeting."  But  for 
such  as  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  higher  opportunities  and 
inclined  to  do  so,  there  was  Judge  Fuller's  private  school,  where 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  were  taught,  previous  to  1760. 
In  this  school,  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  Fuller  Academy, 
Joseph  Ward  became  an  assistant  in  1757,  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age, —  at  the  same  time  teaching,  and  adding  to 
his  attainments  in  advanced  studies.  In  1762  the  town  was  pre- 
sented for  not  setting  up  a  grammar  school,  as  the  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts required,  and  the  Selectmen  were  chosen  to  defend  the 
town  before  the  Court.  About  this  time  there  was  a  vote,  repeated 
from  year  to  year',  that  the  grammar  school  should  be  kept  at  the 
house  of  Edward  Durant,  and  after  a  few  years,  at  "  such  school- 
house  as  the  committee  may  determine."  In  1763,  it  was  voted 
by  the  town  "to  have  four  districts  and  four  schools,  and  all  to  be 
provided  with  wood."  These  schools  were  unequal  in  duration ; 
that  at  the  "  Centre  was  to  continue  twenty  weeks  and  two  days  ; 
Northwest,  fourteen  weeks  and  two  days ;  Oak  Hill,  ten  weeks 
and  six  days ;  Southwest,  six  weeks  and  five  days."  This  filled 
out  the  flftj'-two  weeks  of  the  j^ear. 

In  1763  a  school  was  located  in  the  southwest  district,  and  a 
brick  building  14  by  16  feet  square  and  chimnej'  room,  was  built 
on  what  is  now  the  triangular  lot  east  of  the  railroad,  between 
Bojiston  Street  and  the  old  road,  a  little  southwesterly  from  the  late 
Mancy  Thornton's  residence  (once  the  Mitchell  tavern).  The 
house  was  covered  with  a  hip  roof,  coming  together  at  a  point  in 
the  centre ;  a  fireplace  about  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep, 
with  a  large  chimney,  in  which  they  burned  wood  four  feet  long, 
occupied  one  side  of  the  room.     An   appropriation  of  £6  10s. 
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defrayed  all  the  expense  of  teachers,  etc.,  for  six  weeks  and  five 
days.  This  house  became  very  much  dilapidated,  and  the  roof  so 
leaky,  in  its  later  years,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  teacher 
to  huddle  the  scholars  together  under  an  umbrella  or  two,  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  wet  during  the  summer  showers.  By  a  tradi- 
tionary blindness,  as  has  been  charitably  assumed,  our  early 
fathers  did  not  see  that  females  requu-ed  and  deserved  instruction, 
equally  with  males  ;  hence  the  first  provisions  for  primary  schools 
were  confined  chiefly  to  boys,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1789 
that  the  law  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  girls  to  attend.  Before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
Commonwealth,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  education  of 
girls,  especially  in  summer.  As  late  as  the  year  1820,  however, 
the  pubUc  schools  in  Boston  admitted  girls  only  from  April  to 
October. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  in  1763  were,  for  the  school  near 
the  meeting-house  £19  9s. ;  Northwest,  £13  lis. ;  Oak  Hill, 
£10  10s. ;  Southwest,  £6  10s.     Total,  £49. 

In  1766  the  town  voted  £16  to  employ  a  schoolmistress.  This 
was  the  first  "  woman's  school."  The  same  year  the  town  voted 
to  have  five  school  districts,  west,  north,  east,  south  and  south- 
west, five  school-houses,  and  one  committee  man  to  Watch  over 
the  interests  of  each  school.  But  it  was  an  evU,  that  the  members 
of  the  school  committee  were  changed  so  often.  Almost  the  en- 
tire Board  at  some  periods,  was,  annually,  a  new  one.  Hence 
the  system  of  education  must  have  been  conducted  without  plan, 
the  results  of  the  instruction  generally  meagre,  and  if  high 
scholarship  came  out  of  such  hap-hazard  training,  it  must  have 
been  less  purposed  than  accidental. 

The  appropriation  for  schools  out  of  the  town  treasury  for  many 
years  was  £50.  In  1774  it  was  raised  to  £60  ;  by  slow  degrees, 
it  reached  in  1800,  £600. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  were  places  of  private  instruc- 
tion in  Newton.  Mr.  "Ward's  school  (p.  247)  was  not  the  only 
one.  In  April,  1765,  Mr.  Charles  Pelham,  from  Boston,  bought 
the  homestead  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  opened  a  private 
academy  in  his  house.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  good 
education,  and  well  adapted  to  his  occupation  as  a  teacher.  Most 
of  his  scholars  probably  came  from  Boston  and  other  towns. 

In  1791  there  were  six  school  districts,  the  Lower  Falls  then 
enjoj'ing  school  privileges. 
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The  school-houses  had  hitherto  been  the  property  of  the  several 
districts,  having  been, built  wholly  or  partly  by  funds  provided  by 
the  people  who'  expected  to  enjoy  benefit  from  them.  But  in 
1794,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  as  many  of  them,  with  the  land 
appurtenant,  as  could  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
proprietors  of  the  east  school-house  estimated  their  house  at  £40  ; 
south  school-house  £90  ;  southwest,  £100  ;  north,  £20  ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  west  school-house  referred  the  estimate  of  theirs  to 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  town. 

In  1796  the  town  voted  that  "five  stoves  be  provided  to  warm 
the  school-houses. 5' 

From  year  to  year,  extending  from  1795  to  1806,  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  town  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  schools  of  the  town.  In  1802,  the 
ministers  of  the  town  formed  a  part  of  this  committee ;  bat  no 
report  of  any  of  these  committees  ever  found  a  place  on  the 
Town  Records. 

The  efforts  of  the  school  committee  to  please  their  constituents 
and  of  the  townsmen  to  please  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
unwearied.  For  more  than  a  century  the  school  committee  did 
not  venture  to  act  on  their  official  responsibility  in  directing  the 
work  of  education,  and  the  town  did  not  venture  to  put  the  work 
out  of  their  own  hands.  The  latter  appointed  a  committee  to 
manage  the  work,  and  yet  they  preferred  to  manage  it  themselves. 
Hence  there  was  a  constant  lack  of  eflSciency.  The  citizens,  in 
town  meeting  assembled,  could  not  properly  provide  for  the  inter- 
ests of  education  without  awakening  the  jealousy ,  of  one  part  of 
the  town  against  another,  and  for  many  years  the  work  moved 
feebly.  The  period  of  vigor  and  efficiency  came  only  with  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  graded  schools. 
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There  was  nothing,  originally,  to  give  prominence  to  West 
Newton  above  the  other  villages  of  the  town,  except  its  geographi- 
cal position  and  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  no  more 
than  a  fertile  portion  of  a  good  New  England  town.  But  in  the 
days  of  stage-coaching,  it  became  a  central  point  of  importance 
early  in  the  present  century.  As  many  as  thirty  stages  made  it,  at 
one  period,  a  regular  stopping-place  daily.  The  academy  of 
Master  Davis  and  his  enterprise  and  taste  did  much  to  bring  the 
village,  later,  into  prominence.  The  railroad  station  planted  here 
at  the  outset  in  the  historj'  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
and  the  persistent  influence  which  persuaded  the  people  of  the 
town,  after  years  of  resistance,  that  this  was  the  proper  home  of 
the  town  meetings  and  of  all  municipal  authority,  have  at  last 
secured  for  West  Newton  the  position  to  which  it  aspired.  But 
the  first  movement  towards  the  development  of  this  part  of  the 
town  was  an  ecclesiastical  one. 

About  1661  Thomas  Park,  John  Fuller  and  Isaac  Williams  were 
probably  the  only  settlers  in  what  is  now  known  as  West  Newton. 
Isaac  Williams'  house  was  about  thirty  rods  northeast  of  the  place 
where  the  West  Parish  meeting-house  now  stands,  near  the  brook 
(Cheese-cake) .  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  six  years,  and  was  a  Selectman  three 
years.  About  one  hundred  j^ears  later  the  inhabitants  began  to 
take  measures  to  have  occasional  preaching  in  their  neighborhood, 
especially  in  winter.  As  early  as  the  year  1760,  meetings  were 
held,   and  a  Building  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
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Thomas  Miller,  innholder,  Jonathan  Williams,  j'eoman,  and 
Samuel  Hastings,  tanner, —  who  were  instructed  to  solicit  contri- 
butions and  commence  the  building  of  a  meeting-house,  as  soon 
as  there  should  be  sufficient  encouragement.  A  minister  was  hired 
to  keep  the  public  school  during  the  winter  months,  and  to  preach 
on  the  Sabbath. 

In  July,  1764,  Phineas  Bond,  of  Newton,  innholder,  in  consid- 
eration of  £2  8s.,  conveyed  to  the  Building  Committee,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever,  about  eight  rods  of  land,  on  which  to  erect 
a  meeting-house  or  houses, — bounding  upon  the  county  road, 
and  land  of  Isaac  Williams,  and  his  own  land.  This  deed  was 
acknowledged  in  March,  1780 ;  but  the  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  the  summer  of  1764.  Its  dimensions  were  forty-three 
feet  by  thirty. 

In  1767,  the  edifice  being  finished,  Jonathan  Williams  and 
others  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  requested  of  the  town  that 
a  reasonable  sum  of  money  should  be  granted  for  the  support  of 
preaching  in  the  new  meeting-house ;  but  the  town  refused  their 
request.  They  renewed  their  petition  in  1770,  1772,  1773  and 
1774.  As  often  as  the  petition  was  rejected,  so  often  they  pressed 
their  suit  afresh ;  judging  that,  according  to  the  parable  in  the 
New  Testament,  their  importunity  might  obtain  for  them  what 
the  justice  of  their  cause  failed  to  secure.  They  also  in  1773 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of  money  from  the  town 
treasury  for  the  support  of  preaching  for  a  period  of  four  months. 
This  action  shows  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  the  people  were ; 
'though  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  the  State  government  could  reason- 
ably assume  control  over  the  treasury  of  a  town.  At  length,  in 
1778,  they  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  set  off  as  an  inde- 
pendent parish,  which  was  granted.  The  Act  of  Incorporation, 
passed  in  October,  1778,  describes  the  dividing  line,  the  inhabi- 
tants on  either  side  of  said  line  being  at  liberty  to  belong  to 
whichever  parish  they  chose,  provided  that  they  made  their  elec- 
tion within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1778,  to  organize 
under  the  Act,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Jonathan  Beown,  Moderator, 

Alexandee  Shepabd,  OB.,  Clerk. 

Joseph  Jackson,  Treamirer, 

Phineas  Bond, 

Jonathan  Williams, 

Du.  Benjamin  Parker,       VStartding  Committee, 

Nathaniel  Gbeenouoh, 

Alexander  Shepabd,  je.,  J 

Col.  Nathan  Fitllee,  Collector, 

Joshua  Jacksox,  ju..  Sexton. 
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The  next  year  the  proprietors  of  the  raeeting-house  appointed 
Alexander  Shepard,  jr.,  Joseph  Hyde  and  Phineas  Bond  to  give  a 
title  to  the  pews  in  the  meeting-house.  "William  Hoogs  gave  a 
Book  for  the  Records. 

Everything  was  now  arranged,  as  to  the  externals,  for  the 
worship  of  God.  It  remained  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the 
spiritual  edifice,  which  was  to  be  reared.  This  was  done  October 
21,  1781,  when  twenty-six  persons,  all  but  one  dismissed  from  the 
Fu'st  church  in  Newton,  were  organized  into  the  West  Parish 
church.  At  the  public  service.  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  Brook- 
line,  preached,  the  Covenant  was  read  and  the  members  expressed 
their  approval,  and  voted  themselves  a  Congregational  church 
according  to  the  Cambridge  Platform,  and  declared  their  assent  to 
the  great  or  leading  doctrines  of  the  General  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism. 

The  first  members  of  the  West  Parish  church  were  as  follows : 


Joseph  Ward,  Deacon, 
Joseph  Jackson,  Deacon, 
Samuel  Jackson, 
Joshua  Jackson, 
Alexander  Shepard, 
Josiah  FuUer,  jr., 
Joseph  Adams,  jr. 
Joseph  Adams,  sen..  Deacon, 
from  Brookline  church, 
Deborah  Woodward, 
Lydla  Upham, 
Lois  Jackson, 
Ruth  Durell, 
Abigail  Jackson, 


Samuel  Crafts, 
Josiah  Fuller, 
Jonathan  Puller, 
Jonathan  Williams, 
Samuel  Woodwaid, 
Abigail  Fuller, 
Mary  Fuller, 
Elizabeth  Fuller, 
Experience  Ward, 
Lydia  Knapp, 
Mary  Adams, 
Elizabeth  Shepard, 
Tabitha  Miller. 


The  following  votes  describe  the  principles  of  the  organization : 
Voted,  In  order  to  entitle  any  person  to  either  of  tlie  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  namely,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  shall  make 
a  puhlic  confession  of  religion  and  dedication  of  himself  to  God ;  and  that 
every  person  so  doing  shall  be  entitled  to  both  ordinances,  and  may  come  to 
them  without  making  any  other  profession  of  his  faith  and  belief. 

Voted,  that  all  church  members  be  admitted  by  the  major  part  of  the 
votes.  Before  any  person  is  admitted,  his  design  shall  be  made  known  in  pub- 
lic by  the  pastor,  two  weeks  before  admission. 

Soon  after  the  new  church  was  organized,  a  request  was  pre- 
sented to  the  First  Parish  for  a  part  of  the  communion  furniture, 
which  is  thus  reported  in  the  records  of  that  body : 

November  26,  1731. — A  request  from  the  Second  church  in  Newton  that 
they  might  have  a  part  of  the  church  vessels  appropriated  to  them,  was  laid 
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before  this  church ;  and  after  some  conversation,  the  church  voted  that  the 
deacons  deliver  up  four  pewter  tankards  and  one  pewter  dish,  as  a  present 
from  this  church  to  the  Second  church  in  Newton. 

TMs  vote  indicates  the  frugality  of  the  churches  of  that  period, 
and  implies  the  day  of  small  things  among  them. 

The  Second  church  in  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Greenough,  the 
first  pastor  in  West  Newton,  was  a  member,  gave  the  church  in 
"West  Newtou  a  pulpit  Bible.  Dea.  Thomas  Greenough,  of  Bos- 
ton, his  father,  "  presented  a  christening  bason,  two  flagons  and 
two  dishes  for  the  communion  service. "  The  church  in  "West 
Newton  also  petitioned  the  First  church  for  a  portion  of  the  minis- 
terial wood-lot  in  the  "West  Parish. 

Mr.  "William  Greenough  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  pas- 
tor, and  ordained  November  8,  1781.  His  own  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Lothrop,  of  the  Second  church  in  Boston,*  preached  on 
the  occasion ;  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing,  of  Waltham,  gave  the  charge, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  Brookline,  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. "  A  small  house,  and  a  little  handful  of  people,  "  said  one 
who  was  present. 

Voted,  that  brothers  Ward,  Shepard  and  the  pastor  be  a  committee  to  form 
a,  church  covenant.  Also,  that  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  be  read  in  public 
each  Lord's  day. 

In  the  month  following,  Joseph  "Ward  and  Joseph  Jackson  were 
elected  Deacons. 

In  1812  the  chui'ch  edifice  being  found  insuflJcient  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  congregation,  it  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of 
twelve  feet  to  the  main  structure.  A  large  portion  of  the  audience 
room  was  newly  seated,  also  provided  with  galleries,  and  other- 

»The  church  edifice  of  the  Second  church  in  Boston  was  on  Middle  Street,  now 
Hanover  Street,  between  Richmond  and  Prince,  just  north  of  Kichmond  Street.  The 
tall,  slender  steeple  was  surmounted  by  a  rooster  (the  emblem  of  watchfulness), 
whence  the  church  was  called  by  the  common  people  "the  cockerel  church."  At  an 
earlier  period,  this  church  had  enjoyed  a  golden  age  under  the  Mathers.  After  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Lothrop,  its  ministers  were  the  Eev.  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  Kalph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  the  Rev.  Chandler  Bobbins.  During  the  pastorate  of  the  latter,  the 
old  church  edifice  was  demolished,  and  a  more  sumptuous  structure,  with  a  brown 
stone  front,  took  its  place,- the  old  rooster  resuming  his  position  on  the  apex  of 
the  steeple.  On  account  of  financial  embarrassments,  the  church  building  was  sold, 
and  purchased  by  the  First  Methodist  Society.  In  a  heavy  gale,  September  16, 1869, 
the  steeple  toppled  over  into  the  street.  Sometime  later,  a  less  imposing  building 
of  brick  appeared  on  the  same  site,  having  on  the  front  waU  a  tablet  with  this 

'^' The*First  Meeting  House  built  on  this  spot  A.  D.  1721.  RebuUt,  1844.  This  House 
erected,  A.  D.  1870." 
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wise  improved.  And  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  26,  of  the 
same  year,  the  house  was  reopened  for  public  worship. 

Mr.  Seth  Davis  writes  (1847),— 

The  building  of  a  meeting-house  and  forming  a  new  society  in  the  West 
Parish  was  met  with  violent  opposition.  Years  of  contest  were  spent  before 
the  Society  was  incorporated,  in  1778.  The  line  of  division  commenced  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  farm  of  Samuel  Woodward  at  Charles  Eiver,  and 
from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  farm  improved  by 
Daniel  Fuller,  and  continuing  the  same  course  to  Watertown  line.  But  such 
were  the  conflicting  riews  of  many  citizens,  that  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
accompanied  by  a  proviso,  that  any  person  living  on  either  side  of  the  line, 
by  leaving  his  name  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  within  six 
months,  might  belong  to  either  parish  he  should  choose.  This  proviso  was  re- 
pealed in  1788,  and  the  line  between  the  parishes  became  unconditional. 
This  line,  however,  was  not  wholly  defined  for  many  years.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  run  the  same,  commencing  at  the  southwesterly  corner;  but  the 
same  spirit  which  for  many  years  had  existed,  broke  out  afresh  upon 
some  disputed  point,  in  the  midst  of  a  winter-squash  yard  ;*  and,  the  line  pass- 
ing over  a  large  squash, — the  large  end  being  east, — the  parties  separated 
With  no  kind  feelings,  after  giving  to  the  east  and  west  sections  the  nickname 
of ' '  Squash  end  "  and  ' '  Bellhaok. "  The  latter  has  become  obsolete ;  but  the 
former  is  sometimes  still  applied,  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  to  the  west  portion, 
of  the  town. 

Rev.  William  Gkeenough  was  born  in  Boston,  June  29,  1756, 
entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1774.  Both  as  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts  he  was  admitted  to  an  ad  eundeni  degree  in  Har- 
vard University.  His  pastorate  at  Newton,  which  covered  his 
whole  public  life,  was  of  fifty  years  and  two  days.  During  his 
ministry,  one  hundred  and  two  members  were  added  to  the  church, 
an  excellent  proof  of  the  gradual  effects  of  the  gospel,  faithfully 
preached.  The  meeting-house  was  forty  feet  long  by  thuty  feet 
wide.  It  stood  a  few  feet  west  of  the  present  edifice,  and 
"looked  like  a  barn."  The  building  was  enlarged  and  a  spire 
added  in  1812,t  altered  and  improved  in  1831,  and  again  in  1838. 

*The  squash  yard  was  at  or  very  near  the  junction  of  Pearl  Street  with  Watertown 
Street,  and  was  then  owned  by  Daniel  Fuller.  Hia  house  was  standing,  but  unfit  to 
be  occupied,  until  about  1805. 

t  Dr.  Gilbert  says  of  this  enlargement :  The  meeting-house  was  turned,  the  side  to 
the  street,  and  twelve  feet  added,  making  it  forty-two  by  forty.  Also,  a  porch  was 
added,  with  a  belfry,  and  a  gallery  put  in.  The  house  had  windows  above  and  below. 
I  counted  them,  and,  taking  into  the  count  the  two  half  circular  windows  over  the 
two  front  doors,  the  number  was  fifty ;  no  blinds  ;  all  rattled  when  the  wind  blew, 
and  when  the  sun  shone,  we  had  no  "  dim  religious  light."  The  galleries  were  occu- 
pied by  boys  and  girls,  or  transient  people.    They  were  never  very  full. 
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Worship  was  held  in  it  for  the  last  time  March  26,1848.  It  was 
finally  removed  and  altered  into  the  Town  House  at  West  New- 
ton, which  subsequently  became  the  City  Hall.  The  second 
meeting-liouse  was  dedicated  March  29,  1848.  Rev.  Lyman  Gil- 
bert preached  the  dedication  sermon,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
from  Acts  XXVIII :  22,  "  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 
thinkest ;  for,  as  concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that  everywhere 
it  is  spoken  against."  At  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Greenough,  the  parish  included  not  only  the  village  of  West  New- 
ton, but  what  is  now  that  part  of  Waltham  south  of  Charles 
River,  North  Village,  the  greater  part  of  NewtonviUe,  Auburn- 
dale,  and  the  Lower  FaUs.  In  all  this  territorj'  there  were  then 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dwellings.  Several  families  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  remain  with  the  parent  church  at  the  Centre. 
Probably  thitty-five  or  forty  families  constituted  the  society.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  people 
were  poor,  and  some  who  wished  the  enterprise  well  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  its  success.  We  may  well  admire  the  determined 
courage,  energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Greenough  and  the  little 
band  that  carried  it  through,  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles  to 
success.  Hia  salary  was  eighty  pounds  and  fifteen  cords  of  wood, 
equivalent  to  $266.66. 

In  1814,  the  families  living  at  the  Lower  Falls,  about  ten  in 
number,  united  with  the  Episcopal  church  then  recently  formed  in 
that  village. 

Mr.  Greenough's  home  was  on  Washington  Street.  The  build- 
ings were  afterwards  burned.  The  house  was  fronted  by  three 
noble  elms,  planted  there  by  fond  parishioners. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Greenough  covered  that  period  of  transi- 
tion in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts,  when  the 
more  liberal  element  among  the  members  was  sifted  out,  and  theol- 
ogy, taught  by  the  pulpit  and  discussed  by  the  pews,  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape.  Men,  even  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  formulated 
their  own  creeds,  and  assented  with  less  facility  than  formerly  to 
what  was  taught  them  by  their  spiritual  guides.  The  "Bible 
News,"  of  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  of  Brighton,  published  near  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, —  a  pamphlet  question- 
ing the  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, —  the  controversy  arising 
out  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  senior,  to  the  Hollis 
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Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College, —  a  Unitarian  pro- 
fessor to  be  supported  on  an  "  orthodox  "  foundation, —  and  the  let- 
ters of  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  and  Miss  Hannah 
Adams,  in  a  Boston  newspaper,  debating  tliis  issue  between  the 
churches  and  the  Corporation  of  the  University,  stirred  the  public 
mind  in  a  way  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  make  the  position  of 
the  ministry  a  more  difficult  one  than  in  any  former  period  of  New 
England  history.  The  pulpit  was  obliged  to  allow  itself  to  be 
questioned,  in  regard  to  its  teachings,  by  the  pews,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  the  preacher's  trumpet  must  give  no  "  uncertain 
sound."  Mr.  Greenough's  geographical  position,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  placed  him  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
conflict.  But  he  stood  steadfast  to  the  old  New  England  theology. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  were  the  element  of  his  teachings. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  the  new  Christian  activity  spring- 
ing out  of  the  modern  missionary  enterprise  was  inaugurated,  and 
into  this  fresh  field  of  promising  interest  and  toU,  Mr.  Greenough 
entered  with  aU  his  heart.  The  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  for 
the  success  of  missions  was  held  in  his  church  for  years  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and  doubtless  seed 
was  sown  which  afterwards  brought  forth  fruit ;  for  the  church  in 
"West  Newton  has  since  had  its  representatives  among  Christian 
missionaries. 

Says  Dr.  Gilbert,— 

Father  Greenough  was  once  told  by  an  Englishman  who  had  seen  John 
"Wesley,  that  he  looked  like  him  more  than  any  other  man  he  had  ever  seen. 
Wesley's  lithograph,  gown  and  all,  would  be  a  good  fit. 

Dr.  Gilbert  adds,  at  a  later  date, — 

On  page  681  of  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine  for  June,  I  find  a  litho- 
graph of  John  Wesley.  It  is  a  profile  view— all  the  better  as  a  likeness  of 
Father  Greenough.  The  latter  told  me  he  used  to  wear  a  gown  and  bands. 
The  stock  and  bands,  as  here  represented,  were  worn  by  him  at  the  time  of 
my  ordination.  He  was  much  scandalized  that  Dr.  Jenks  canie  without  his 
bands.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  CTor  wore  a  wig,  as  here  represented  fin 
the  likeness  of  Wesley].  But  the  wig  was  the  fashion  of  his  times.  My 
first  wife's  mother  told  me  that  in  her  younger  days  all  the  ministers  on 
public  occasions  used  to  appear  in  powdered  wigs. 

Mr.  Greenough  held  on  to  the  last  to  small  clothes,  shoe  and  knee  buckles  • 
also  to  the  cocked  hat,  until  the  boys  followed  him  when  he  went  through  the 
streets  of  Boston.    He  was  six  feet  tall,  and  a  thin  spare  man. 
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Mr.  Greenough  died  Nov.  10,  1831^  fifty  years  and  two  days 
from  the  date  of  his  ordination,  aged  seventy-five.  He  was  twice 
married,  first,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Badger,  of 
Natick ;  after  her  death,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Haskins,  of  Boston,  and 
had  four  children  by  the  first  marriage  and  five  by  the  second.  He 
preached  the  simple  gospel  with  earnestness  and  directness,  and 
his  sowing  was  not  without  fruit.  When  Professors  Park,  Shedd 
and  Stowe  were  all  at  Andover,  an  accidental  comparing  of  notes 
brought  out  the  fact  that  each  of  them  acknowledged  that  his  first 
impulse  towards  the  ministry  was  from  Mr.  Greenough.  It  is 
thus  that  the  small  and  feeble  churches  in  the  country  nurture  in 
piety  and  gifts  the  men  who  afterwards  occupy  the  high  places  in 
churches  and  institutions,  and  become  the  liberal  benefactors  of 
all  good  works.  A  rural  pastor  may  seem  to  hold  a  sphere  of  in- 
dififerent  importance,  but  in  later  times  it  may  be  manifest  that  he 
commanded  the  head  waters  of  a  tide  of  influence  which  was  des- 
tined to  pour  infinite  blessings  upon  the  world. 

From  the  recollections  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  we  have  a  plan  of  the  old 
meeting-house,  as  it  was  when  he  first  saw  it.  There  was  a  porch 
in  front  and  three  windows  on  each  side  of  the  building.  The 
pews  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  house  were  square,  and  the 
seats  hung  on  hinges,  in  the  old  stj^le.  The  galleries  were  very  wide 
and  steep  ;  so  great  was  the  elevation  of  the  pulpit  and  the  width 
of  the  galleries,  that  when  the  people  stood,  the  minister  could  not 
see,  from  the  pulpit,  the  heads  of  the  people  on  the  lower  floor  in 
the  wall  pews.  The  pulpit  had  been  previously  rebuilt,  after  the 
model  of  the  pulpit  in  a  church  in  Dedham.  The  plan  of  the 
house,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  as  it  was  when  he  first  saw  it, 
is  very  interesting ;  and  much  value  is  added  to  it  by  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  occupied  nearly  every  pew  in  the  house.  As  we 
read  them  in  their  order,  we  seem  to  see  the  men  and  women  of 
half  a  century  ago  coming  back  and  taking  their  places,  and  sitting 
by  families  to  join  in  the  worship  of  God.  And  in  view  of  the 
changes  which  fifty  years  have  wrought, —  the  children  in  the  places 
of  the  fathers,  the  new  customs,  the  names  we  miss  that  will  no 
more  return, —  we  are  led  to  ask,  with  vivid  feeling,  "The  fathers, 
where  are  they?" 

When  Mr.  Greenough's  ministry  had  continued  nearly  half  a 
century,  his  age  and  declining  health  led  him  to  propose  the  set- 
tlement of  a  colleague.  In  1827,  the  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow  was 
17 
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elected  colleague  pastor,  but  he  declined  the  call.  The  follow- 
ing year,  the  Eev.  L3-man  Gilbert,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  was  called 
to  the  same  office,  and  accepted,  and  was  ordained  July  2,  1828. 

The  following  curious  document  though  it  bears  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  belongs  in  spirit  and  method  to  the  earlier  years  of 
New  England  history.  It  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Deputy  Sheriff,  Adolphus  Smith,  of  "West  Newton. 

To  Mr.  Arlolphus  Smith,  collector  of  taxes  for  the  West  Precinct  in 
Newton :  GtREETING, — 

In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  you  are  required  to 
levy  and  collect  of  the  several  persons  named  in  the  list  herewith  committed 
unto  you  each  one  his  respective  portion  therein  set  down  of  the  sum  total 
of  such  list  it  being  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents, 
granted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Precinct  in  Newton,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  in  March  last,  for  paying  the  Eev.  William  Greenough  his  salary, 
and  for  defraying  the  contingent  charges  of  the  Precinct,  the  present  year, 
and  you  are  to  transmit  and  pay  in  the  same  unto  Captain  James  Fuller, 
Treasurer  of  said  Precinct  or  to  his  successor  in  that  oflSce,  and  to  complete 
and  make  up  an  amount  of  your  collection  of  the  whole  sum,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  November  next ;  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
pay  the  sum  he  is  assessed  in  said  list,  to  distrain  the  goods  or  chattels  of 
such  person  to  the  value  thereof,  and  the  distress  so  taken  to  keep  for  the 
space  of  four  days  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  owner,  and  if  he  shall  not  pay 
the  sum  so  assessed,  within  the  said  four  days,  then  you  are  to  sell  at  public 
vedue  the  distress  so  taken  for  the  payment  thereof  with  charges ;  first  giving 
forty-eight  hours  notice  of  such  sale  by  posting  up  advertisements  thereof  in 
some  public  place  in  said  Precinct;  and  the  overplus  arising  from  such  sale, 
if  any  there  be,  besides  the  sum  assessed  and  the  necessary  charges  of  taking 
and  keeping  the  distress,  you  are  immediately  to  restore  to  the  owner,  and 
for  want  of  goods  and  chattels,  whereon  to  make  distress  (besides  tools  or 
implements  necessary  for  his  trade  or  occupation,  beasts  of  the  plough  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  his  improved  lands,  arms,  utensils  for  housekeep- 
ing necessary  for  upholding  life,  bedding  and  apparel  necessary  for  himself 
and  family)  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  you  are  to  take  the  body  of  such 
person  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  and  him  commit  unto  the  common  gaol  of 
the  County,  there  to  remain  until  hd  pay  the  same,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
shaU  not  be  abated  by  the  assessors  for  the  time  being,  or  the  Cflurt  of  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  peace  for  said  County. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1828. 

Ephkaim  Jackson,    >    . 
Jonas  Smith,  j  ^^sessors. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS. —  EAKLY  SETTLEMENT. —  THE  INDIAN  DEED. — 
DEPOSITIONS  OF  EAKLT  RESIDENTS. —  TRANSFERS  OP  PROPERTY. — 
KINDS  OF  BUSINESS. —  CHANGES. —  NEWTON  LOWER  FALLS. 

The  settlement  of  Newton  Upper  Falls  owes  its  origin  to  the 
water  privileges  on  tlie  river  Charles.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
river  was  Quinobequin.  It  encircles  a  large  part  of  Newton,  the 
centre  of  its  channel  forming  the  natural  boundary  on  the  major 
portion  of  the  northern,  western  and  southern  Sides.  It  is  a 
winding  line,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length. 

'  In  1636,  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  Ded- 
ham  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Charles  River,  now  Needham, 
Natick  and  a  part  of  Sherburne.  The  same  year  the  projprietors 
of  New  Town  (Cambridge)  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Court  of  what 
is  now  Newton  and  Brighton.  These  two  grants  covered  all  the 
land  at  the  westerly  curve  of  the  river  Charles,  on  both  sides,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Indians,  for  which  the 
proprietors  were  to  pay  them  an  equitable  consideration.  BotB  the 
law  of  the  colony  and  the  law  ofjustice  demanded  this  at  their  hands. 

In  accordance  with  this  condition,  in  AprU,  1680,  the  proprietors 
of  Dedham  (the  west  side  of  the  Charles)  agreed  to  give  William 
Nehoiden,  or  Nahaton,  a  sachem,  ten  pounds  in  money,  forty  shil- 
lings in  Indian  corn,  and  forty  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  rods  long  and  fifty-three  rods  wide,  at  the  Upper  Falls  on 
Charles  River,  in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  land  seven  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  five  miles  wide^  now  the  township  of  Deerfleld. 
The  same  year,  they  gave  Maugus,  another  sachem,  eight  pounds, 
for  his  lands  at  Maugus  hiU.  Thus  the  Indians  acquired  their  title 
to  Natick,  Needham  and  Dedham  Island.  This  covered  the  first 
of  the  two  grants  of  the  General  Court.  It  is  uncertain  how  or 
when  the  title  of  the  Indians  to  Newton  and  Brighton, — the  terri- 
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tory  embraced  in  the  second  grant, —  was  acquired  by  them.  As 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  first  gi*ant,  we  learn 
that  in  1639,  three  years  after  the  action  of  the  General  Court,  the 
same  Court  appointed  Edward  Gibbons,  one  of  the  Boston  depu- 
ties, to  agree  with  the  Indians  for  their  lands  within  the  bounds  of 
Cambridge,  "Watertown  and  Boston.  Mr.  Gibbons  probably  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  appointment,  although 
we  have  found  no  report  of  his  doings.  As  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Indian  title  to  the  second  grant,  we  find  that  in  January,  1700, 
"William  Nahaton,  an  Indian,  of  Punkapoag,  for  twelve  pounds, 
conveyed  to  Robert  Cooke,  of  Dorchester,  hornbreaker,  the  surviv- 
ing son  of  Robert  Cooke,  late  of  Dorchester,  hornbreaker,  forty 
acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Charles  River,  just  above  the 
Upper  Falls,  one  hundred  and  twentj'  rods  long  and  fifty-three 
rods  wide."  Jackson  says,  "This  is  the  same  land  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Dedham  conveyed  to  William  Nehoiden*  in  April 
1680." 

New  Cambridge,  New  Town  or  Newton,  being,  at  the  date  of 
the  first  grant,  a  part  of  Cambridge,  the  territory  bestowed  by 
that  grant  became  a  part  of  Newton,  and  of  that  portion  of  it 
afterwards  embraced  in  Newton  Upper  Falls. 

The  first  miU  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  in  Newton  was  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Clark  about  1688,  at  the  Upper  Falls  (upper 
village) ,  where  the  waters  of  the  river  fall  twenty  feet  perpendicu- 
larly, and  then  descend  thirty-five  feet  in  the  course  of  half  a  mile. 
The  first  purchase  of  land  by  John  Clark,  senior,  at  the  Upper 
Falls  does  not  appear  upon  the  public  records.  Probably  he 
bought  of  the  Cambridge  proprietors  or  their  assigns,  with  the  in- 
cumbrance of  the  Indian  title,  and  neglected  to  record  his  Deed. 
The  mill,  as  was  natural,  in  a  thickly-wooded  neighborhood,  was  a 
saw-mill,  and  its  location,  the  same  which  has  since  been  occupied 
by  the  cotton-mills,  below  the  bridge  at  the  Village. 

The  deposition  of  Ebenezer  Ware,  an  aged  man  of  Needham, 
dated  October,  1763,  states  that  in  1693  he  knew  the  eel  weir, 
just  above  the  Falls ;  and  that  John  Clark,  senior,  told  him  that 


♦WlUiam  Nehoiden  and  William  NaUaton  are  undoubtedly  the  same  individual. 
The  name  is  also  spelt  Ahawtqn,  Nahaton,  etc.  In  the  body  of  the  Deed  of  the  Ind- 
ians to  the  Inhabitants  of  Braintree,  1665,  this  Indian's  name  is  written  Nahanton- 
his  signature  to  the  same  Deed  is  "  Hahaton."  In  the  Indian  Deed  of  the  peninsula 
of  Boston,  1685,  hU  name  is  signed  "  Hahaton."  In  his  Deed  to  Robert  Cooke,  1701, 
he  signed  his  name  "  Nahaton." 
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he,  John  Clark,  senior,  bought  all  the  Indians'  right  to  build  mills 
there;  and  also,  that  John  Clark,  jr.,  told  him  that  his  father 
bought  the  eel  weir  of  the  Indians  for  three  pounds  lawful  money, 
and  that  the  stone  walls  of  the  weir  were  about  three  feet  high  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  when  in  repair.  The  deposition  of  Sarah 
Tray,  an  Indian  woman,  aged  about  fifty,  dated  May,  1748,  states 
that  she  had  often  heard  her  husband's  grandmother  say  that  her 
husband,  John  Maugus,  once  owned  the  land  on  t,he  west  side  of 
Charles  River,  at  the  Upper  Falls,  and  the  rock  house,  which  the 
Indians  improved,  and  that  her  husband,  Maugus,  had  a  wigwam 
there,  and  knew  it  had  been  used  for  forty  years  for  drying  fish 
and  eels ; —  and  that  the  Englishman  who  built  the  miUs  purchased 
the  land. 

The  care  with  which  the  Deed  of  Nahaton  and  these  Depositions 
were  drawn  and  have  been  preserved  indicates  the  high  value  set 
upon  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls.  The  Deed  and 
Depositions  themselves  are  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to 
claim  a  place  in  these  Records. 

DEED   OP  WILLIAM   NAHATON. 

To  all  People  unto  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  William  Nahaton,  an 
Indian  of  Puncapoge,  within  the  County  of  Suffolke,  in  the  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England, — Sendeth  Greeting. 

Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  of  Dedham,  in  the  County  afores'd, 
on  the  Fourteenth  day  of  the  Second  Month,  1680,  Granted  to  the  s'd  William 
Nahaton  and  to  his  heires  forever  Forty  acres  of  Land,  Lying  abutting  upon 
Charles  River  towards  the  Northeast,  one  hundred  and  Twenty  rodds  Long, 
just  above  the  Upper  falls,  fifty  three  Rodds  in  breadth,  and  abutting  upon 
Dedham  Land  on  all  other  parts, — With  Liberty  of  ffishing  att  the  s'd  Wil- 
liam's Weares,  Provided  he  or  any  of  his  successors  shall  not  have  Liberty 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  of  the  abovesaid  Premises  to  any  man  without  the 

consent  of  the  Selectmen  for  the  Towne  of  Dedham  for  the  time  being, as  by 

the  said  Towne  Grant,  reference  whereto  being  had  more  fully  may  appears. 

And  whereas  the  said  Selectmen  of  Dedham  for  the  time  being  have 
granted  unto  the  s'd  William  Nahaton  their  free  consent  and  Liberty  to  dis- 
pose thereof  unto  Robert  Cooke,  of  Dorchester,  in  the  County  of  Suffolke, 
afores'd,  Hornebreaker,  the  surviving  son  of  Robert  Cooke,  late  of  Dorches- 
ter afores'd,  Hornebreaker,  deceased. 

Now  Know  Tee  that  I,  the  s'd  William  Nahaton,  for  and  in  Consideration 
of  the  Summe  of  Twelve  Pounds  Current  money  of  New  England,  to  me  in 
hand  well  and  truely  payd  att  and  before  the  ensealeing  and  delivery  of  these 
presents  by  John  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolke  aforesaid, 
merchant,  for  account  and  on  behalf  of  the  s'd  Robert  Cooke,  the  receipt 
whereof  to  ffull  content  and  satisfaction  I  doo  hereby  acknowledge    and 
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thereof,  and  of  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  doo  acquitt,  exonerate  and  dis- 
charge the  s'd  John  Hubbard  and  Robert  Cooke  and  each  of  them,  their  and 
each  of  their  heires,  Executors,  administrators  and  assignee  forever  by  these 
presents ;  Have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  enfeoffed,  conveyed 
and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  Doe  ffully,  ffreely,  cleerly  and  abso- 
lutely give,  grant,  bargaine,  sell,  aliene,  enfeoffe,  conveye  and  confirrae  unto 
tie  s'd  Robert  Cooke,  his  heires  and  assignes  Forever,  All  The  aforemen- 
tioned fforty  Acres  of  Land  Lying  within  the  Towneship  of  Dedham  granted 
unto  me  as  afores'd,  and  bounded  and  described  as  afores'd,  Together  with 
all  profltts,  privilidges,  rights,  commodityes  and  appur'ces  whatsoever  to  the 
same  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  And  the  revereion  and  rever- 
cions,  remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  incomes  thereof,  And 
also  all  the  Estate,  right,  title.  Interest,  Inheritance,  use,  possession,  prop- 
erty, claimo  and  demand  whatsoever  of  me,  the  s'd  William  Nahaton,  of,  in 
and  to  y'e  same  and  every  part  thereof,  reserving  only  out  of  the  above 
granted  premises  unto  me,  the  s'd  William  Nahaton,  my  heires  and  assignes 
forever,  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  s'd  Land  for  the  accomodation  of  Fishing 
by  or  neearo  unto  the  afqres'd  V/eares, — 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  s'd  Forty  acres  of  Land,  bounded  and  discribed 
as  afores'd,  with  the  priviledges  and  appurten'ces  thereunto  belonging  (re- 
serving only  as  above  reserved),  unto  the  s'd  Robert  Cooke,  his  heires  and 
assigns,  To  his  and  their  owne  sole  and  proper  use  and  benefltt  and  behoofe 
forever,  absolutely,  without  any  manner  of  Condition,  redemption  or  revoca- 
tion in  anywise.  And  I,  the  s'd  William  Nahaton  for  me,  my  heires,  Execu- 
tors and  Administrators  doo  hereby  covenant,  promise,  grant  and  agree  to 
and  with  the  s'd  Robert  Cooke,  his  heires  and  assignes,  in  manner  and  Form 
following.  That  is  to  say,  That  att  the  time  of  the  ensealing  hereof  and  untill 
the  delivery  of  these  presents,  I,  the  s'd  William  Nahaton,  am  true.  Sole  and 
Lawful!  owner  of  all  the  aforebargained  premises,  And  stand  Lawfully  seized 
thereof  in  my  owne  proper  right  of  a  good,  sure  and  Indefeasible  Estate  of 
Inheritenee  in  ffee  Simple,  Haveing  in  myself  Full  power,  good  right  and 
LawfuU  authority  to  grant,  sell,  convey  and  assure  the  above  granted  prem- 
isses with  the  appurt'ces  (reserving  as  above  reserved)  unto  the  said  Robert 
Cooke,  his  lieires  and  assignes  forever,  in  manner  and  Forme  afores'd,  and 
according  to  the  true  Intent  and  meaneing  of  these  presents.  And  that  the 
s'd  Robert  Cooke,  his  heirs  and  assignes,  shall  and  may  by  force  and  virtue 
of  these  presents,  from  hbuceforth  and  Forever  hereafter  Lawfully,  peacea- 
bly and  quietly  enter  into  and  upon,  have,  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess  and  en- 
joy the  abovegranted  and  bargained  premisses,  with  the  appurt'ces,  reserving 
only  as  above  reserved,  ffroe  and  cleerly  acquitted,  exonerated  and  dis- 
charged of  and  from  all  and  all  manner  of  former  and  other  gifts,  grants, 
bargaines,  sales,  leases,  releases,  mortgages,  joyntures,  dowers,  judgments, 
executions,  entails,  forfeitures,  seizures,  amerciaments,  and  of  and  from  all 
other  titles,  troubles,  charges  and  Incumbrances  whatsoever.  And  Further, 
That  I,  the  s'd  William  Nahaton,  for  me,  my  heires.  Executors  and  Admin- 
istrators, and  every  of  us  doe  hereby  covenant  and  grant  to  warrant  and  de- 
fend all  the  above  granted  and  bargained  premisses,  with  the  appurt'ces 
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thereof  (reserving  only  as  above  reserved),  unto  the  said  Robert  Cooke, 
his  lieires  and  assignes  forever,  against  the  Lawful!  claimes  and  demands  of 
all  and  every  person  and  persons  whomsoever.  In  witness  whereof,  I  the 
said  William  Nahaton,  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seale  the  Twenty- 
ninth  day  of  January  anno  Dora'i  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  In  the 
Twelfth  Yeare  of  the  reigne  of  King  William  the  Third  over  England,  &c. 
•  William  Nahaton.     [seal] 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 

A Leanuaed 

Signum 
A 
Abraham  Blanchaed 
Eliezeb  Moody,  set. 
Suffolk  ss.  Boston,  January  29th,  1700. 

The  above  mentioned  William  Nahaton,  personally  appearing  before  me 
the  subscriber,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  Peace  within  ye  County 
afores'd,  acknowledged  this  Instrument  to  be  his  free  and  voluntary  act  and 
deed. 

Ephr.  Hunt. 
Memo.     It's  to  be  understood  That  there  was  formerly  a  deed  given  by  the 
s'd  William  Nahaton  for  the  piece  of  land  above  mentioned:  which  deed 
being  lost,  this  was  againe  given. 

The  depositions  which  follow  furnish  evifienee,  in  the  absence 
of  written  records,  of  the  possession  of  the  property  by  the  orig- 
inal owners,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Indian,  to  convey  it  to  the 
white  proprietor.  If  Dedham,  by  a  just  and  righteous  transaction, 
honestly  extinguished  the  original  Indian  title,  we  have  an  un- 
broken succession  of  the  titles  down  to  the  present  time.  Need- 
ham  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  as  was  Dover  also.  As 
late  as  1790  Needham  was  included  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

The  testimonies  which  follow,  bridge  across  the  civilization  of 
one  or  two  centuries  and  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  dashing 
waters  and  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  red  man,  and  the  simple 
manners,  the  cheap  land  and  .the  tenacity  of  the  right  of  posses- 
sion which  characterized  the  fathers  of  the  town  of  Newton. 

DEPOSITION  OF   AMOS  NAHATON. 

Stoughton,  January  ye  4th,  1747. 

The  Deposition  of  Amos  Nahaton,  of  Eighty-two  years  of  age,  doth  testify 
and  say  that  I  well  remember  my  Father,  William  Nahaton,  of  Punkapog, 
owned  the  Great  Falls  in  Charles  River,  and  that  he  owned  the  s'd  River  for 
a  great  ways  above  and  below  s'd  Falls,  and  the  Islands  and  Eell  wares  in 
e'd  River,  and  that  he  owned  the  land  against  s'd  Falls  on  the  West  side  of 
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the  Eiver.  And  I  further  well  remember  Above  sixty  years  past,  My  Father 
Bold  A  peioe  of  land  called  two  acres  at  the  Great  fishing  place  on  the  West 
Bide  the  Eirer  for  A  Gun  to  John  Maugus,  of  Natick,  and  that  the  s'd  Maugus 
was  to  hare  Liberty  to  fish  at  My  Father's  Wares  in  s'd  River ;  and  I  further 
Testify  That  when  My  Father  sold  A  certain  Peice  of  land  to  Cook  or  Cook's 
Mother,  that  he  did  not  then'  sell  Maugusses  land  nor  the  Islands  nor  the 
wares  in  s'd  Eiver;  further,  I  Testify  that  above  sixty  years  past  John 
Maugus  and  the  other  Natick  Indians  were  then  In  the  Possession  of  the 
above  two  acres,  and  had  Wigwams  on  s'd  land. 

his 
Amos  +  Nahaton. 
mark. 
Stoughton,  Jan'ry  ye  4th,  1747. 
The  within  Deponent,  Amos  Nahaton,  Took  his  Oath  to  the  within  Deposi- 
tion in  Perpetuam  Eei  Memoriam  before  us  — 

Samuel  White,  yustice  of  tite  Peace. 

Quorum  Unus. 

Henry  Sew  all,  yustice  Peace. 

N.  B.  The  within  Deponent  at  the  time  of  Caption  was  Esteemed  by  ua 
to  be  of  Good  Judgment  and  Sound  Memory. 

Saucel  White, 
Henry  Sewall. 

deposition  of  sarah  tkay. 

I  Sarah  Tray,  of  Natick,  of  above  fifty  years  of  age,  do  Testify  and  say 
that  I  often  beard  my  Husbands's  Grandmother  Maugus  often  say  that  her 
husband,  John  Maugus  did  once  own  that  peice  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Charles  Eiver  at  the  fishing  place  at  the  upper  falls,  which  the  Indians  did 
improve,  and  the  Hock  House ;  and  that  her  Husband  Maugus  had  A  Wig- 
wam on  s'd  piece  of  Land,  and  that  he  gave  said  land  to  his  Daughter 
Catharine.  I  further  Testify  that  my  Husband's  Mother  Catharine  used  to  say 
that  her  Father  Maugus  gave  her  the  above  peice  of  land,  and  that  my  Hus- 
band's Father  and  she  had  a  Wigwam  on  s'd  land,  and  lived  there ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  my  Mother  Catharine  say  that  the  English  Man  that  Built  the 
Mills  purchased  the  privilidge  of  the  Indians  at  s'd  Falls ;  and  I  further  say 
that  I  well  remember  that  my  Mother  Catharine  and  Samuel  Abraham  used 
to  Improve  s'd  land  and  the  Rock  House  on  s'd  land  by  cutting  Wood,  mak- 
ing fires,  drying  fish  and  Eels  for  forty  years  past. 

her 

Sarah  -|-  Tkay. 

mark. 

Suffolk,  S3.  May  ye  20th,  1748. 

Sarah  Tray,  of  Natick,  Indian,  above  named,  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  written  Deposition  in  Perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 

Before  us  Samuel  White,  \  Justices  of  the  Peace 
Henky  Sewall,  j    and  Quorum  unus. 
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DEPOSITION  OF  EBENEZEB  'WABE. 

I  Ebenezer  Ware,  of  Needham,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  province  of 
the  Massaohusetta  Bay  in  New  England,  Yeoman,  Testifle  and  say  that  above 
Seventy  Years  ago  I  knew  a  certain  Eale-Ware  in  Charles  River,  Just  above 
the  upper  falls  in  said  River.  I  knew  said  Eal-Ware  to  be  Iinprov'd  above 
Twenty  Years;  and  I  further  Testifle  that  about  Seventy  years  ago  John 
Clark,  Senior,  of  Newton,  Dec'd,  told  me  he  had  Bought  all  the  Indians'  Right 
at  the  Upper  falls  for  a  Convenianoy  to  Build  Mills  thereon ;  and  furthermore 
I  testifle  and  say  that  John  Clark  Junior,  Dec'd,  Told  me  that  his  Father 
Bought  the  above  said  Ele  ware,  and  gave  three  Founds  for  the  same.  The 
said  Ele  ware  was  in  the  River  just  above  the  foord  way,  which  I  and  the 
Nighbours  used  to  Pass  over  in,  and  below  where  the  Cart  Bridge  now 
stands ;  and.  Furthermore,  I  testifle  and  say,  as  I  used  to  pass  by  said  ware 
frequently,  that  According  to  my  Best  Remembrance,  the  Stone  Walls  of  said 
Ware  was  about  three  feet  from  the  Botom  of  said  River  in  hight  when  in  Re- 
pare  for  Fishing;  and  furthermore,  I,  for  near  seventy  years  Past  never 
heard  any  Person  or  Persons  Lay  Clame  to  said  Ware,  But  the  above  named 
Clarks  and  the  Owners  of  the  Grist  Mill  at  the  upper  falls. 

his 
Ebbnezer  +  Wabb. 
mark. 
Suffolk,  ss.,  Octo'r  21th,  1763. 

The  above  named  Bbenezer  Ware  mad  Oath  to  ye  truth  of  ye  above  Depo- 
sition in  Perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 
Before  us, 

Eliph't  Poxd,  \  Justices  of  ye  Peace 

Isaac  Gabdnee,  Jdn'b,  /  Quorum  Unis. 

DEPOSITION   OF  JEREMIAH  "WOODCOCK. 

I  Jeremiah  Woodcock,  of  Needham,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  Yeoman,  Testifle  and  say  that 
I  knew  a  Certain  Eleware  in  Charles  River,  Just  above  the  upper  falls  in  said 
River,  I  knew  said  ware  improved  for  several  years  for  fishing ;  said  ware 
was  in  the  River,  Just  above  the  foordway  in  which  I  us'd  to  cross  the  River 
in,  Just  below  where  the  Cart  Bridge  now  stands,  that  according  to  the  Best 
of  my  Remembrance  When  in  Bepare  for  Fishing,  the  Walls  of  said  Ware 
were  three  feet  in  height ; 

and  also  I-  heard  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Clarks,  then  of  Newton,  were  then 
the  owners  of  said  Eleware. 

Jebemiah  Woodcock. 

Suffolk,  ss.,  Octo'r  21st,  1763. 

The  above  named  Jeremiah  Woodcock  made  Oath  to  the  truth  of  ye  above 
Deposition,  in  Perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 

Before  us,  • 

Eliph't  Pond,  1  Justices  of  ye  Peace 

Isaac  Gabdneb,  Jnu'B,  J  Quorum  unis. 
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DEPOSITION    OP   ELIAKIM   COOK. 


Eliakim  Cook,  of  Neadham,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  William  Clark 
and  Joseph  Chaney,  of  Newton,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  all  in  the  Com- 
monwelth  of  Masactusetts,  Living  Near  the  Great  Falls  Called  the  upper 
falls  in  Newtown,  Severally  testify  and  say  that  it  is  more  than  Sixty  years 
that  wee  have  been  Conversant  with  the  River  and  fishery  about  said  falls,  and 
that  wee  Never  New  aneytSalt  water  flsh  to  assend  above  said  falls,  nor  do 
wee  Remember  Ever  to  have  heard  our  Predessors  say  that  aney  Salt  water 
fish  did  ever  assend  above  said  falls.  Further  we  say,  and  Give  it  as  our 
Opinion,  that  it  is  Impracticable  for  the  fish  to  Assend  said  falls  ever  while 
wee  consider  it  in  the  State  of  Nature 

Eliakim  Cook, 
William  Clakk, 
Joseph  (/Henbt. 
Middlesex,  ss.,  February  2,  1790. 

Eliakim  Cook,  William  Clark  and  Joseph  Chaney  made  Oath  to  the  truth 
of  the  above  Deposition  before  me. 

John  Woodward,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  eel-wier,  so  called,  aud  fre'quentlj'^  referred  to  in  the  above 
papers,  was  a  dam  built  by  the  Indians  near  the  yard  of  the  pres- 
ent cotton  factory,  and  extending  across  the  channel  of  the  river 
from  the  rock  to  the  island.  The  foundation-stones  of  this  dam  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  island  was  formed  by  a 
supplementary  natural  channel  of  the  river,  which  in  later  times, 
was  partially  filled  and  partially  became  the  race-way  for  the  water 
that  supplies  power  to  the  cotton  factory, —  the  latter  being  erected 
partly  on  the  island  as  it  was,  and  partly  on  the  main  land  or 
shore.  By  subsequent  filling,  the  island  has  become  part  of  the 
factory  yard,  and  the  indications  that  it  was  once  an  island  have 
mainly  disappeared,  except  as  the  fact  is  remembered  by  the  older 
residents.  The  snuff-mills  of  General  Elliot,  at  a  later  period, 
were  erected,  not  on  the  island,  but  on  the  easterly  shore.  In 
1798,  according  to  Dr.  Homer,  this  proprietor  had  three  snuff- 
mills,  containing  twenty  mortars. 

John  Clark,  who  built  the  first  mill,  was  born  in  Watertown 
October  13,  1641.  His  father,  Hugh  Clark,  removed  from  Water- 
town  to  Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  1693.  He  was  probably  in 
Newton  as  early  as  1681.  His  son  John  settled  in  Muddy  River 
(Brgokline)  ;  but  his  father  conveyed  to  him  by  deed  of  gift  sixty- 
seven  acres  of  land  in  New  Cambridge,  in  April,  1681,  about 
which  time  the  son  probably  removed  from  Muddy  River  to  Ms 
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new  possession.  This  land  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Dedham 
Road  (Centre  Street),  adjoining  and  south  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  Common  in  Newton  Centre.  John  Clark  died  in  1695, 
aged  fifty-four.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons,  John 
and  William,  "  all  his  lands  on  the  river  towards  the  saw-mill,  the 
residue  of  his  property  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  to 
bring  up  his  small  children."  Eight  acres  of  land  at  the  river, 
with  the  saw-miU,  were  appraised  at  £180. 

Mr.  Clark's  purchase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  ten  or 
fifteen  years  earlier  than  Cook's  purchase  of  the  Indian,  William 
Nehoiden,  on  the  west  side. 

The  saw-mill  above  referred  to,  in  the  progress  of  years,  changed 
owners  several  times,  and  received  various  additions.  In  Maj-, 
1708,  John  Clark  conveyed  to  Nathaniel  Parker  one-quarter  part 
of  the  saw-mill,  stream,  dam  and  eel-wier,  and  half  an  acre  of 
land,  for  twelve  pounds,  with  an  open  highway  from  the  county 
road  to  the  mill  and  eel-wier.  Soon  afterwards,  William  Clark 
conveyed  to  Nathaniel  Longley  one-quarter  part  of  the  same. 
And  John  and  WiUiam  Clark,  Nathaniel  Parker  and  Nathaniel 
Longley  became  the  equal  owners  of  the  null,  stream  and  eel-wier  ; 
and  they  added  thereto  a  grist-mill  and  a  fulUng-mill.  In  1717, 
John  Clark  conveyed  his  quarter  of  the  mills  to  Nathaniel  Parker. 
In  1720,  William  Clark  conveyed  to  Noah  Parker,  son  of  Na- 
thaniel Parker,  one-quarter  part  of  the  saw-mill,  fulling-mill,  grist- 
mill and  eel-wier,  with  the  stream  and  dam,  for  ninety-five  pounds. 
The  same  year,  Nathaniel  Longley  conveyed  his  quarter  part  of 
the  same  to  Noah  Parker. 

Nathaniel  Parker  conveyed  to  his  son,  Noah  Parker,  all  his  in- 
terest in  said  mills,  being  one-half  of  the  same,  valued  at  £150 ; 
Noah  Parker  became  thus  the  sole  owner  of  the  mills  and  appur- 
tenances in  1720.  In  1725,  he  conveyed  the  fulling-mill  to  Samuel 
StoweU,  of  Watertown.  In  1747  Nathaniel  Parker  died,  and  in 
1768,  his  son  Noah  died  also.  His  mills  and  appurtenances  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  and  administrator,  Thomas  Par- 
ker, who  was  also  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  church.  Mr.  Parker  sold  the  same  to  Simon  ElUot,*  of 
Boston,  tobacconist,  and  about  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  including 


•  Mr.  Elliot's  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  entered  with  spirit  into  the  operations  at 
Newton ;  the  latter  was  a  Major  General  of  the  militia  in  Suffolk  County.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  very  enterprising  man  of  business.    He  died  in  1810. 
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a  dwelling-house,  barn,  malt-house,  etc.,  for  £1,700,  in  1778  and 
1782.  In  addition  to  the  business  already  established,  Mr.  Elliot 
erected  snuflF-mills,  besides  other  enterprises.  This  new  industry, 
with  the  grist-mill,  was  continued  by  him  and  his  son,  till  the  year 
1814.  It  is  said  that  the  business  carried  on  here,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  snuff  and  tobacco,  was  the  most  extensive  in  that  line 
in  New  England.  It  is  from  this  Mr.  Elliot  that  the  name  of 
Elliot  has  impressed  itself  upon  hall,  factory  and  street  at  the 
Upper  Falls,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  from  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the 
missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Nonantum  HiU,  whose  name  was  dif- 
ferently spelled. 

In  1814,  the  screw  factoiy,  wire-mill,  four  snuff-mills,  annealing 
shop,  dwelling-house,  etc.,  were  sold  to  the  Elliot  Manufacturing 
Company,  Frederic  Cabot,  agent.  The  record  that  there  were 
four  snuff-mills  at  this  spot,  at  this  early  date,  and  so  large  a  busi- 
ness done  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  reyeals  one  of  the  leaks 
in  the  domestic  economj''  of  the  generation  then  living.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  mills  found  its 
way  out  of  town.  But  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  indus- 
try in  their  immediate  neighborhood  must  have  proved  a  temptation 
to  many  of  the  people  to  indulge  in  the  filthy  habit.  The  entii-e 
population  of  Newton  in  1810  was  only  1,709. 

In  the  sale  of  his  property  to  Elliot,  Mr.  Parker  reserved  about 
four  acres  of  land  below  the  Falls,  to  which  he  added  by  purchase 
in  1781,  a  small  lot  on  the  Needham  side  of  the  river  opposite  the 
small  island,  known  as  Turtle  Island, —  upon  which  the  rolling- 
mill  was  built, —  and  which  he  sold  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Bixby.  At  this  place  another  dam  and  saw-mUl  were  erected 
by  him  in  1783.  In  1799  Mr.  Bixby  sold  this  estate  to  the  Newton 
Iron  Works  Company,  who  built  the  rolling-mill  and  commenced 
operations  in  the  year  1800,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Rufus  Ellis,  agent. 
These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  were  long" 
occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Barden.  In  1809,  a  new  fac- 
tory was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cut-nails.  The 
same  building  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Newell,  as  a  paper 
mill.  The  same  year  (1809)  the  Worcester  Turnpike  was  con- 
structed, passing  directly  by  the  nail  and  rolling  mill,  and  bridg- 
ing the  river  at  this  point.  In  1813  this  company  built  a  cotton- 
mill,  containing  about  three  thousand  spindles,  on  the  Needham 
side  of  the  river,  subsequently  the  site  of  the  grist-mill.  The 
cotton-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1850. 
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The  Elliot  Manufacturing  Company  remoyed  the  old  mills  and 
buildings,  constructed  a  new  dam,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Otis  Pettee,  who  remained  with  them  as  mechanical  superintendent 
several  years,  erected  a  cotton  factory  with  about  six  thousand 
spindles  for  the  manufacture  of  sheeting,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions in  the  year  1821.  In  1824,  the  same  company  buUt  another 
large  miU  for  making  thread,  which  was  in  operation  about  five 
3'ears,  and  was  then  changed  to  sheetings,  making  in  all  about  ten 
thousand  spindles  in  the  two  factories. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mr.  Pettee  left  the  employ  of  the  Elliot 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  started  a  small  shop  for  building 
cotton  machinery  on  his  own  account,  enlarging  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  1 83  7  he  built  a  foundry  for  making  iron  castings.  This  work 
called  in  a  large  number  of  families.  In  1839  these  works  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  $60,000.  They 
were  rebuilt  in  1840  and  1841. 

The  Elliot  Manufacturing  Company,  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  their  operations,  became  discouraged  ;  and,  unable  to  agree  as 
to  what  was  the  best  course  for  them  to  pursue,  at  last  determined 
to  sell  all  their  property,  which  they  did  in  the  fall  of  1840,  to  Mr. 
Pettee.  Large  additions  were  immediately  made,  with  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  etc. ,  all  of  which  tended  to  increase  the  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  Pettee  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  enterprise, 
and  supplied  machinery  for  many  manufactories  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Pettee,  having  thus  become  possessed 
of  the  property  of  the  Elliot  Manufacturing  Company,  carried  on 
the  business  with  untiring  energy  and  industry  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  February,  1853.  Mr.  Pettee  was  one  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  project  of  building  the  railroad,  passing  through 
Newton  Centre  and  Upper,  Falls,  now  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad.  He  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  died 
aged  fifty-eight. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Rufus  Ellis  bought  out  the  Newton  Ironworks 
Company,  of  which  he  had  been  the  agent,  and  became  the  sole 
owner.  A  new  company  was  formed  in  1823,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  who  obtained  an  Act  of  Incorporation  by  the  name  of  the 
"Newton  Factories,"  Rufus  Ellis,  Agent.  In  1835,  Rufus  EUis 
and  David  Ellis  became  the  sole  owners  of  this  property. 

Previous  to  the  year  1800,  the  business  carried  on  at  the  Upper 
Falls  by  water  power  was  small,  being  three  snuff-mills,  a  grist- 
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mill  and  saw-mill.  Only  about  six  families  resided  in  the  place. 
In  1850,  there  were  at  the  upper  dam,  one  cotton  factory  with 
about  nine  thousand  spindles,  machine  shops  suflHcient  to  accom- 
modate three  hundred  workmen,  and  a  steam  furnace  for  iron  east- 
ings, employing  about  fifteen  workmen.  At  the  lower  dam,  a 
rolling-mill,  working  about  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  into 
various  shapes  ;  a  nail  factory,  making  about  five  hundred  tons  of 
cut-nails  ;  a  cotton  factory  (on  the  Needham  side) ,  with  about  two 
thousand  spindles,  and  manufacturing  about  five  hundred  thousand 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually.  There  were,  at  that  date,  in  the 
village  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  enterprise  of 
nail-making  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  whole  cargoes  of  nails  were 
sent  from  the  factory  to  Cuba  and  New  Orleans,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar-boxes. 

The  village  of  Newton  Upper  Falls  has  features  of  great  beauty. 
Half  a  century  ago,  the  population  was  mainly  American ;  but  a 
foreign  element  has  taken  its  place,  changing  the  social  status  of 
the  village,  and  imperilling  that  growth  which  wealth  and  taste 
might  be  expected  to  bring.  But  many  of  the  most  beautiful  sites 
for  building  are  yet  unoccupied,  and  undoubtedly  a  prosperous 
future  is  assured  to  this  charming  locality. 

Newton  Lower  Falls. —  In  June,  1703,  "  John  JJeverett,  Esq., 
conveyed  to  John  Hubbard,  of  Roxbury,  four  acres  of  land,  upon 
■Charles  River,  at  the  Lower  Falls,  bounded  east  by  a  forty-acre 
lot  belonging  to  Harvard  College ;  west  by  the  old  path  that  leads 
to  '  the  wading  place,'  formerly,  the  Natick  path,  and  so.uth  bj' 
Charles  River," —  being  the  same  land  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
common  and  undivided  lands  in  Cambridge  granted  to  him,  and 
the  same  which  has  since  been  occupied  by  all  the  mills  on  the 
Newton  side  of  the  river. 

In  1705,  John  Hubbard,  merchant,  of  Boston,  conveyed  to  his 
son  Nathaniel  Hubbard,  clerk,  "  one  moiety  of  the  four-acre  lot, 
bounded  north  by  the  highway  and  south  by  the  river,  together 
with  half  of  the  iron  works  thereon,  with  two  fire  hearths  and  a 
hammer-wheel,  which  said  John  Hubbard  and  Caleb  Church,  of 
Watertown,  are  now  building  in  partnership  upon  said  land,  with 
as  much  of  the  stream  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  works,  with 
half  the  dam,  flume,  head  wares,  running  and  going  gear,  utensils 
and  appui-tenances  to  the  forge  belonging." 
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Business  by  water  power  commenced  at  Newton  Lower  Falls  in 
1704,  by  tlie  erection  of  ironworks,  forge  and  trip-hammer  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Willard.  The  falls  on  the  Charles  River  at  this  point 
are  two  miles  below  the  Upper  Falls  ;  the  water  makes  two  descents, 
the  first  about  sixteen  feet,  the  second  about  six.  There  are  two 
dams  and  two  bridges. 

In  June,  1722,  Nathaniel  Hubbard,  of  Dorchester,  administrator 
on  the  estate  of  his  father  John  Hubbard,  who  died  in  1717,  in 
consideration  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  conveyed  to  Jona- 
than Willard,  bloomer,  of  Newton,  part  of  a  tract  of  land  pur- 
chased of  John  Leverett,  Esq.,  with  a  smith's  shop  thereon,  now  in 
possession  of  said  Willard,  with  the  privileges  thereto  belonging ; 
also,  all  the  title  and  interest  which  John  Hubbard  had  to  the  said 
four  acres  of  land,  formerly  of  said  Leverett,  bounding  south  by 
the  river,  and  north  by  the  highway,  with  half  the  iron  works 
thereon,  two  fire  hearths,  hammer-wheel,  dam,,  head  wares,  water- 
courses, running  and  going  gear,  and  utensils  of  said  ironworks. 
Jackson  says,  "  Willard  had  occupied  the  smith's  shop  as  a  tenant 
several  years  previous  to  his  purchase  and  partnership  with  Hub- 
bard. He  was  an  ingenious,  upright  and  conscientious  man,  and 
the  first  Baptist  in  the  town, —  the  principal  man  of  the  iron  works 
and  of  the  village  of  the  Lower  Falls,  for  nearly  half  a  century." 

Jonathan  Willard  married  Sarah  Bartlett,  December  20,  1708, 
and  had  eleven  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  Scripture  names. 
Though  residing  at  the  Lower  Falls,  he  was  baptized  in  1729,  and 
joined  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  For  many  years  he 
and  his  daughter  Esther  seem  to  have  been  alone  in  that  faith. 
He  died  May  22,  1772,  aged  ninety-five  years.  Steadfast  in  his 
adhesion  to  his  principles,  he  waited  and  prayed  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Baptist  church  in  Newton.  It  came,  but  not  till  eight 
years  after  his  decease. 

At  diflferent  periods,  various  kinds  of  business  requiring  the  aid 
of  water  power  have  been  carried  on,  such  as  iron  works,  saw- 
mills, grist-mills,  snuflT-mills,  clothing-mills,  leather-mills,  paper- 
mills,  calico  printing,  machine  shops,  etc.  But  foi  more  than  half 
a  century-,  the  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  the  leading  industry 
of  the  place.  Eight  or  ten  paper-mills,  in  constant  operation, 
have  supplied  the  vants  of  numerous  traders,  and  fed  the  omnivo- 
rous mouths  of  the  newspaper  presses  of  the  neighboring  city. 
The  names  of  the  eminent  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Ex-Governor  of  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Thomas  Rice,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  town,  are  indisso- 
lubly  United  with  this  business,  and  with  this  part  of  the  town. 

The  first  paper-mill  at  the  Lower  Falls  was  built  about  1790,  by 
Mr.  John  Ware,  from  Sherburne,  brother  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
D.  D.,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  His  eldest  daughter 
married  Dr.  Ebenezer  Starr,  in  1794.  Dr.  Starr  was  son  of  Dr. 
Josiah  Starr,  of  Weston,  and  a  man  of  note  and  influence  outside 
of  his  profession.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789, 
settled  as  a  physician  at  the  Lower  FaUs,  was  representative  two 
years,  and  died  in  1830. 

During  the  half  century  that  followed  Mr.  Ware's  commence- 
ment in  1790,  under  the  management  of  the  Curtises,  the  Crehores 
and  the  Rices,  the  business  was  greatly  extended.  Formerly  the 
work  was  mostly  done  by  hand,  and  was  slow  and  laborious. 
By  the  invention  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  in  England,  the 
capacity  to  manufacture  was  greatly  enhanced.  The  first  machine 
of  the  kind  ever  worked  in  this  country  was  placed  in  a  mill  at 
the  Lower  Falls. 

It  is  recorded  that  paper-making,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
has  been  carried  on  at  this  village  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Neale,  long  a  resident  of  the  village,  stated  when 
he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  business 
upwards  of  fifty  j^ears  before.  At  one  time  the  firm  of  A.  C.  and 
W.  Curtis,  of  the  Lower  Falls,  supplied  the  book  paper  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Crehore  mill,  still  in  active 
operation,  has  produced  paper  which  has  had  an  extensive  sale 
thoughout  the  country.  At  the  Lower  Falls,  also,  there  have  been 
silk  factories,  and  there  are  now  cloth  and  hosiery  mills,  with 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  other  industiies. 

According  to  Mr.  Neale, — 

In  1800,  there  were  about  eight  or  ten  families  in  the  village  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls.  In  1823,  there  were  four  hundred  and  five  inhabitants  and 
about  thirty-three  dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  inhabitants,  and  about  eighty-eight  families.  In  1847,  there 
were  five  hundred  and  sixty  inhabitants  and  about  one  hundred  and  three 
families.  In  1850,  there  were  six  hundred  and  twenty-seTen  inhabitants,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  families,  and  eighty  dwelling-houses.  In  1870 
the  population  was  seven  hundred  and  flfty-seven;  in  1872,  nine  hundred  and 
forty. 
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THE   CEMETERIES    OP  NEWTON. —  THE   OLD   CEMETERT. — THE    MEMO- 
RIAL PILLAR. INTERESTING  MONUMENTS. —  WEST  PARISH  BURT- 

INO  GROUND. —  SOUTH   BURIAL  GROUND. —  LOWER  FALLS  CEME- 
TERT.  DEATHS    IN   NEWTON. DEATHS  IN  THE  WEST  PARISH. 

The  Old  Cemetery  on  Centre  Street. — In  imitation  of  the 
church-yards  of  England,  the  first  cemetery,  in  Centre  Street, 
was  around  the  church.  Where  the  early  settlers,  living,  had 
worshipped,  there  they  would  sleep  in  death.  .  They  chose  to  have 
the  sanctuary  cast  its  holy  shadows  over  the  places  where  their 
dust  reposed.  Deacon  John  Jackson  gave  an  acre  of  land  for 
the  first  meeting-house,  and  for  a  burying  place. 

May  14, 1701,  Abraham  Jackson,  son  of  Deacon  John  Jackson,  added  and 
gave  for  the  setting  of  the  school-house  upon,  the  enlarging  of  the  burying 
place,  and  the  convenience  of  the  training  place,  an  acre  more ;  which  said 
two  acres  were  then  laid  out  and  bounded,  west  and  south  by  the  highway, 
east  by  the  land  of  Isaac  Beach ;  marked  at  the  southeast  corner  by  stake 
and  stones ;  northeast  corner,  stake  and  stones ;  north  by  the  land  of  the  said 
Abraham  Jackson ;  a  marked  black  oak  tree  near  the  easterly  corner,  and  a 
white  oak  tree  near  the  middle  by  the  highway  side ;  and  a  white  oak  at  the 
northwest  corner,  by  the  highway  side,  "  which  marks  were  stated  and  the 
land  measured  out,  the  day  and  year  above  written,  by  Deacon  James  Trow- 
bridge, Abraham  Jackson,  Joseph  Fuller  and  Edward  Jackson." 

"This  valuable  gift  of  two  acres  of  land,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "was  the 
southwest  corner  of  a  tract  of  twenty  acres,  divided  by  lot  in  1662  to  Deacon 
John  Jackson,  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Common  lands  of  Cambridge, 
and  which  was  then  called  Chestnut  Hill.  His  son  Abraham  inherited  this 
tract,  and  was  one  of  the  Selectmen  when  he  gave  the  second  acre  and 
helped  stake  it  out  in  1701." 

In  1717,  he  conveyed  Chestnut  Hill  to  his  only  son.  Captain  John  Jackson, 
by  deed  of  gift,  and  described  it  as  follows,  namely :  "  twenty  acres  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  except  four  acres,  which  in  1686  he  conveyed  to  Isaac  Beach,  which 
18  273 
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lyeth  within  the  bounds  of  the  same,  excepting  also  the  land  whereon  the 
Meeting  House  now  standeth,  so  long  as  the  Town  shall  see  cause  to  improve 
it  for  the  use  they  now  do." 

Capt.  John  Jackson  died  in  17.55,  and  his  son  John,  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, was  the  executor  of  his  will.  And  he  set  up  a  claim  to  a  part  of  this 
ancient  gift  in  1765,  because  it  had  never  been  legally  conveyed  to  the  town. 
But  although  the  town  had  no  paper  title,  they  nevertheless  had  the  "  nino 
points ;''  they  liad  been  in  actual  possession  of  the  first  acre  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  of  part  of  the  second  acre  more  than  sixty  years.  But  that 
portion  of  the  second  acre  which  lies  between  the  present  burying  ground  and 
Centre  Street,  was  low,  sometimes  partly  covered  with  water,  was  unsuitable 
for  graves  and  none  had  been  dug  there.  And  therefore  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  town  ever  fenced  it  or  had  actual  possession,  or  had  used  it  for 
either  of  the  four  purposes  for  which  it  was  given,  namely,  for  a  meeting- 
house, burying  place,  school-house  or  training  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  claim  of  John  Jackson,  grandson  of  Abrah.im,  the 
town,  at  its  March  meeting,  1765,  voted  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  burying- 
place. 

At  a  subsequent  town  meeting,  the  same  year,  the  Selectmen  reported  that 
"  they  had  staked  out  one  and  a  half  acres,  where  the  burying  place  then  was, 
and  John  Jackson  to  give  a  sufficient  title  to  the  same,  on  condition  that  the 
town  fence  in  the  same,  and  maintain  the  fence  forever." 

By  this  settlement  the  town  lost  half  an  acre  and  about  twenty  rods  of  the 
original  gifts.  The  remaining  portion  now  measures  one  acre,  tliree-quarters 
and  twenty  rods.  The  ancient  donors  were  not  only  liberal  in  their  gift,  but 
liberal  in  their  measure  also,  staking  out  full  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  call- 
ing it  but  two  acres. 

From  the  language  of  the  settlement,  we  infer  that  the  place  was  not  fenced 
in  until  after  1765.  After  it  was  fenced,  the  sexton  pastured  his  cattle  there- 
in until  about  the  year  1800,  and  owing  to  this  practice,  doubtless,  some  of 
the  gravestones  have  been  displaced,  or  broken  by  the  cattle,  and  lost. 

About  1802,  the  proprietors  of  the  brick  tombs  on  the  northwest  side  pur- 
chased a  strip  of  land  one  rod  wide,  adding  thereto  about  nineteen  rods,  with 
a  view  of  continuing  the  tombs  across  that  side  of  the  burying  place.  In 
April,  1834,  the  town  purchased  of  Charles  Brackett  one  acre  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  northeast  side  of  the  burying  place.  The  whole  contents  are  now 
three  acres,  less  seven  rods. 

In  this  cemetery  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  honored 
pioneers  and  settlers  of  the  town.  The  first  tenant  of  it  was, 
probably,  the  first  wife  of  John  Eliot,  the  earliest  pastor  of  the 
church,—  Sarah  WiUett  Eliot,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Willett, 
of  Plymouth  colony,  and  first  mayor  of  New  York.  She  died 
April  18,  1665.  The  second  is  thought  to  have  been  John  Eliot, 
the  pastor.  Richard  Park  died  in  Newton,  in  1665,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  was  buried  here,  or  in  old  Cambridge,  his 
former  residence. 
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On  the  left  hand,  as  the  visitor  enters,  is  the  more  modern  por- 
tion of  the  cemetery.  On  the  right  hand,  advancing  in  line  with 
Centre  Street,  is  a  large  collection  of  headstones,  which  mark  the 
resting  places  of  the  Jacksons,  one  of  the  most  prolific  families  in 
the  town.  Farther  along  is  a  tomh  facing  the  road,  which  has  a 
marble  door,  securely  locked,  with  handles  used  to  remove  it.  It 
is  shaded  by  a  spreading  weeping  willow, —  a  slip  taken  from  the 
willow  that  shadowed  the  grave  of  Napoleon,  on  the  island  of  St. 
Helena, —  and  over  the  top  stands  a  red  sandstone  tablet  on  pil- 
lars. This  is  the  tomb  of  Gen.  William  Hull.  On  the  table  over 
the  tomb  are  two  inscriptions,  one  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Abra- 
ham Hull,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  Upper  Canada, 
in  1814,  and  the  other  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Fuller,  who  was 
successively  Representative,  Senator,  Councillor  and  Judge.  The 
wife  of  General  Hull,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham  FuUer,  is 
buried  here  with  him.  There  are  no  records  regarding  the  earlier 
interments,  and  little  is  generally  known  about  anj-,  save  the  most 
distinguished  settlers.  There  are  warriors  here  from  the  revolu- 
tion, the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  the  rebellion,  though  a 
hundred  years  have  intervened  between  the  periods  of  their  ex- 
ploits and  their  deaths. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  is  the  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  John  Eliot,  erected  by  the  town  in  1823,  the  inscription  on 
which  is  as  follows : 

Eev.  John  Eliot,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  Assistant  Indian  Mis- 
sionary ;  first  Pastor  of  the  Pirst  Church, — ordained  on  the  day  of  its  gather- 
ing, July  20  (Aug.  1,  N.  S.),  16G4;  eight  years  after  the  forming  of  a  So- 
ciety distinct  from  Cambridge;  Died  Oct.  11,  1668,  aged  33.  Learned, 
pious  and  beloved  by  English  and  Indians.  ' '  My  dying  counsel  is,  secure  an 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  will  carry  you  to  the  world's  end." 
As  a  preacher,  lively,  accomplished,  zealous  and  acute.  He  ripened  fast  for 
heaven,  and  heaven  received  his  ascending  spirit  155  years  since.  Erected 
by  the  town,  1823. 

A  short  distance  from  the  grave  of  Mr.  Eliot,  is  the  marble 
shaft  before  spoken  of  (p.  186) .  This  monument  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  first  acre  of  land  given  by  John  Jackson,  senior,  on 
the  spot  where  the  fli-st  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1660. 

Many  of  the  headstones  are  covered  with  a  hard,  scaly  sub- 
stance and  mosses,  filling  up  the  traces  of  the  letters.  Some- 
times several  soldiers  are  buried  close  by  each  other,  members  of 
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the  same  family,  and  only  the  military  titles  can  be  deciphered. 
Near  the  back  part  of  the  cemetery  a  long  line  of  moss-covered 
slate  stones  marks  the  graves  of  twenty-two  of  the  Ward  family. 

Among  the  interesting  graves  in  this  cemetery,  the  following  are 
conspicuous : —  One  of  the  oldest, — 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Edward  Jackson,  Aged  79  years  and  3  months. 
Dec'd  June  ye  17,  1,681.  Repaired  1825  by  William,  Stephen,  Praneis, 
George,  and  Edmund,  who  descended  from  Edw.ard  (who  came  from  England 

about  1630)  in  the  line  of .     Sebas  (sea-born),  born  1652,  Joseph,  born 

1690,  Timothy,  born  1726,  Timothy,  born  175G.  All  of  whom  lived  and  died 
in  this  town. 

This  Edward  Jackson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  EUot,  the 
Indian  apostle.  He  was  often  his  companion  on  his  missionary 
tours  among  the  red  men. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  inscription, — 

The  remains  of  Madam  Mary  Cotton,  Consort  of  ye  late  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  who  died,  lamented,  Sept.  28,  1761,  Mt.  67.  Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Dr.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John -Cotton  who  died  much 
lamented  Sept. '6,  1738,  aged  29  years. 

This  is  another, — 

This  monument  is  erected  by  members  of  the  Eliot  Church  and  Religious 
Society  in  memory  of  their  late  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  Lyman  Cutler,  who 
died  April  18,  1855,  aged  28  years.     The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.   ■ 

On  a  green  mound  stand  side  by  side  two  white  monuments  of 
similar  form,  which  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  two  aged  minis- 
ters who  labored  side  by  side  for  nearly  half  a  century, —  one,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Homer,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church ;  the 
other,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grafton,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church. 
The  monument  over  the  latter  was  reared  chiefly  through  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  late  Thomas  Edmands,  Esq.,  the  author 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  expense  was  met  principally  by  sub- 
scriptions, not  exceeding  one  dollar  each,  from  a  multitude  who 
were  glad  in  this  way  to  do  honor  to  the  aged  pastor.  The  memo- 
rial inscription  is  as  foUows  : 

Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  Born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  9,  1757.  Died  Dec. 
16,  1836,  JEt.  79.  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newtoii,  from  Juno 
18,  1788,  until  taken  from  his  United  People  after  an  Unbroken  Communion 
of  484  years.    Rom.  xii. 

The  other  monument  bears  this  inscription, — 
JoKAiBAiT  Homes,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newton.    Born 
April  15, 1659,  died  Aug.  11,  1843.    •'  My  only  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  God 
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through  Christ."  Erected  by  his  congregation,  as  u,  grateful  tribute  to  the 
many  virtues  of  a  devoted  pastor,  who  watched  over  them  with  tender  interest, 
Christian  diligence  and  parental  affection  more  than  sixty  years.  Also  to  his 
worthy  companion,  who  exhibited  in  unusual  perfection  all  the  graces  of  a 
Christian. 

There  i8  a  striking  epitaph  'on  the  tomb  of  John  Kenrick,  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  the  President  of  the  First  Anti-Slavery 
Society.     It  was  written  by  the  late  David  Lee  Child,  Esq. 

John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  laborious,  honest,  and  frugal. 
Though  possessed  of  wealth,  he  loved  not  money,  but  loved  his  fellow  men ; 
rigidly  sparing  in  self-indulgence,  but  bountiful  to  others,  he  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  needy  and  unfortunate ;  to  the  funds  for  the  poor  of  this,  his 
native  town,  and  to  benevolent  Societies  and  Christian  charities  everywhere. 
To  the  Temperance  Beformation  he  was  an  efficient  and  devoted  friend. 
Early  impressed  with  the  unlawfalness,  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  Slavery, 
and  its  peculiar  incompatibility  witli  republican  government,  he  strove  long 
and  unassisted  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  the  subject :  he  wrote  often  and 
persuasively  for  the  press ;  he  republished  gratuitously  the  writings  of  others ; 
and  if  there  had  been  "  ten "  like  him  in  these  States,  the  stain  of  slavery 
would  not  have  darkened  another  Star  in  the  North  American  Constellation. 
A  fore-runner  of  Abolition,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  first  Society 
formed  for  that  object  in  our  country,  and  died  its  presiding  officer.  He  be- 
lieved that  goodness  consists  in  doing  good,  and  that  the  truest  homage  to 
Almighty  God  is  a  reverent  imitation  of  His  blessed  works.  He  was  born 
November  6,  1755,  and  died  March  28,  1833. 

His  grateful  children  have  placed  this  marble  over  his  remains. 

Here  are  the  names  of  Hobart  and  Cotton ;  of  Dr.  King,  Judge 
Fuller,  General  Michael  Jackson,  Colonel  MicLael  Jackson,  Major 
Timothy  Jackson,  and  Hon.  William  Jackson ;  the  descendants  of 
John  Kem-ick,  for  a  half  dozen  generations ;  the  old  Woodward 
family,  and  a  host  of  Wards  and  Hydes,  original  settlers. 

When  the  new  cemetery  was  opened,  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  town,  several  of  the  sleepers  under  these  consecrated 
shades  were  removed  to  it ;  and  since  that  date  very  few  inter- 
ments have  taken  place  here.  But  the  associations  of  the  earliest 
times  and  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  them,  will  render 
this  cemetery  a  hallowed  spot  forever. 

West  Parish  Burying  Ground. —  Col.  Nathan  Fuller  gave  to 
the  West  Parish  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land  for  a  burying  ground, 
about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  first  minister,  the  Eev. 
William  Greenough.  It  was  situated  about  sixty  rods  north  of 
the  meeting-house.     The  deed  of  gift  bears  date  Sept.  21,  1781. 
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In  consideration  of  liis  love  and  esteem  for  the  Parisli,  lie  conveys  it  to 
their  committee,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  for  the  sole  use  and  improve- 
ment of  the  precinct,  to  be  improved  only  as  a  burying  place,  for  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  dead  in  said  precinct.  Bounded  easterly  by  land  of  Nathaniel 
Greenough,  north  and  west  by  land  of  said  FuUer,  and  south  by  the  town 
way,  as  the  stone  fence  now  standeth. 

Colonel  Nathan  Fuller  also  gave  £60  to  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, in  April,  1785. 

The  first  tenant  of  the  cemetery  was  a  young  woman  who  died 
of  small-pox.  The  inscription  on  her  headstone,  which  is  about 
fifteen  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  is  as  follows  : 

In  memory  of  Jain  Nottige,  Daughter  of  Josiah  and  Jain  Nottige,  of 
Boston,  who  died  of  ye  Small  Pox,  Nov.  7,  1777,  Aged  17  years. 

The  first  man  buried  here  is  John  Barber.  He  kept  tavern  in 
the  West  Parish  near  the  meeting-house,  and  set  out  the  great 
elm  tree  before  it  in  1767.  His  widow  married  Captain  Samuel 
Jenks,  father  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D. 

SoTJTH  Burial  Grottnd. —  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  part  of  Newton  was  held  June  21,  1802,  to  consider  the 
matter  of  laying  out  a  new  cemetery,  and  Edward  Mitchell, 
Ebenezer  Cheney  and  Jeremiah  Wiswall,  jr. ,  chosen  a  committee 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  for  that  purpose,— bought  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  of  Capt.  David  Richardson,  near  the 
corner  of  the  Dedham  and  Sherburne  roads,  since  denominated  the 
South  Burying  Ground.  Part  of  this  land  was  divided  into 
twenty-nine  equal  lots  for  family  burial  places  for  the  original  pro- 
prietors, namely : 


JoDatliaii  Bixby, 
Jonathan  Bixby,  jr., 
Luke  Bartlett, 
Salmon  Barney, 
Aaron  Cheney, 
Ebenezer  Cheney, 
Simon  Elliot, 
Edward  Hall, 
Samuel  Hall, 
Solomon  Hall, 
Caleb  Keurick, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
Joseph  Parker, 
Jonas  Stone, 


Araasa  WhicUester, 

Daniel  Richards, 

Solomon  Richards, 

Aaron  Richards, 

Thaddeus  Richards, 

James  Richards, 

Samuel  Parker, 

Jonathan  Richardson, 

Benjamin  Richardson, 

Ebenezer  Richardson, 

Jeremiah  Richardson, 

Jeremiah  Richardson,  jr., 

Jeremiah  Wiswall, 

Jeremiah  Wiswall,  jr.,  (two  lots). 

In  1833,  these  proprietors  sold  out  to  the  town,  but  reserved 
the  right  to  bury  in  their  respective  family  lots,  according  to  the 
original  plan.    About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Amasa  Winchester  gave 
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the  town  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  cemetery,  being  sixty  feet  on  the  west  line  and 
twenty  feet  on  the  north  line  adjoining.  The  cemetery  contains 
therefore  about  one  acre  and  a  half,  situated  in  a  retired  nook, 
and  is  beautifully  shaded  with  evergreens.  This  cemetery  was 
used  for  many  years  chiefly  by  the  families  living  in  and  near  the 
Upper  Falls  and  the  south  part  of  the  town  (Oak  Hill) . 

Lower  Fails  Cemetekt. —  In  1813,  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
was  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  St.  Mary's  Parish,  at  the 
Lower  Falls.  About  the  same  time  a  valuable  lot  of  two  acres  of 
land  was  presented  to  the  corporation,  as  a  site  for  the  church  and 
a  cemetery,  by  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  merchant  of  Boston.  In 
this  cemetery  sleep  the  earlier  members  of  the  church  with  their 
families.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  a  name  from  humble  life, 
is  Zibeon  Hooker,  a  drummer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was 
born  in  Sherburne,  but  spent  most  of  his  maturer  life  in  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  and  died  there  aged  about  eighty.  He  did  not  shun 
danger,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  tradition  that  his  bass  drum  in 
the  action  at  Bunker  Hill  was  perforated  by  a  British  bullet. 

Much  that  is  interesting  may  be  gathered  from  a  survey  of  the 
memorials  in  the  old  graveyard.  Some  of  the  ancient  headstones 
stand  aslant,  or  are  buried  in  the  earth  with  the  dust  of  those 
whom  they  were  intended  to  commemorate.  On  some  of  them, 
the  letters  that  enshrine  the  names  of  the  loved  and  lost  of 
former  years,  are  nearly  obliterated.  We  scrape  away  the  cling- 
ing moss,  only  to  be  disappointed,  because  the  inscriptions  have 
vanished,  or  become  illegible.  From  the  monuments  in  the  first 
graveyard  of  Newton,  we  discover  that  the  hardy  pioneers,  as 
the  result  of  their  simple  manners  and  virtuous  and  regular  lives,  lin- 
gered, very  generally,  to  an  advanced  age.  In  the  following  lists 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  names,  we  find  one  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  98  years ;  one  to  95  ;  one  to  93  ;  four  to  92  ;  two  to  91 ; 
one  to  90  ;  one  to  89  ;  one  to  88  ;  five  to  87  ;  one  to  86  ;  one  to 
85  ;  five  to  84  ;  six  to  83  ;  five  to  82  ;  eight  to  81 ;  one  to  80  ;  four 
to  79  ;  six  to  78  ;  seven  to  77  ;  three  to  76  ;  five  to  75  ;  two  to  74  ; 
seven  to  73  ;  five  to  72  ;  two  to  71 ;  foui"  to  70  ;  forty  to  various 
years  among  the  sixties ;  seventy-nine  in  all,  beyond  70 ;  one 
hundred  and  nineteen, —  nearly  one-half, —  who  had  attained  or 
exceeded  threescore.  Many,  doubtless,  arc  sleeping  in  this  field 
of  graves,  over  whom  no  memorial  stone  was  ever  raised,  and 
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their  names  are  consigned  to  forgetfulness.  Many  of  the  earliest 
and  most  honored  inhabitants  were  committed  to  the  dust,  to  rest 
■with  the  fathers  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Cambridge,  opposite  the 
Halls  of  the  University,  dying  before  Newton  had  a  distinct 
organization  and  a  corporate  name.  Some  were  deposited  in 
tombs  built  for  the  place  of  their  final  repose,  and  no  separate 
memorial  of  them  remains,  apart  from  the  designation  of  the 
ownership  of  the  crypt  in  which  they  are  concealed.  The  death  roll 
kept  in  the  ancient  Records  of  Newton  registers  thirty  names  belong- 
ing to  the  old  families  of  Cambridge  Village,  borne  by  persons 
who  died  previous  to  the  year  1687.  In  many  cases,  in  this  first 
cemetery,  the  name  of  the  head  and  husband  only  appears  on  the 
tombstone,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  not  particularly 
enumerated.  Sometimes,  the  husband  erected  a  memorial  to  his 
departed  wife  or  child ;  but  through  age,  or  change  of  circum- 
stances, or  through  procrastination,  or  the  neglect  of  executors, 
he  who,  in  his  lifetime,  kept  careful  watch  and  ward  over  aU  that 
were  his  own,  was  left  to  the  bhance  of  having  his  resting-place 
kept  by  faithful  memories,  or,  in  a  brief  period,  forgotten.  And, 
after  two  or  three  generations,  the  historian  seeks  it  in  vain. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  many  who  have  lived  their  little  daj'  in  this 
world, —  often,  men  of  note,  and  useful  ift  their  generation;  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "how  wUl  the  world  be  carried  on  without 
them  ?  "  Yet  in  a  little  while  the  tide  rolls  on  ;  they  are  gradually 
missed  no  more,  and  finally  their  memory  fades  away.  But  how 
interesting  is  the  catalogue,  reproducing,  as  it  does,  the  names  of 
so  manj'  who  once  tilled  these  broad  acres  and  watched  over  the 
rising  interests  of  the  town,  who  cleared  its  forests  and  marked 
out  its  streets,  who  worshipped  in  its  simple  church  and  built  its 
earliest  dwellings,  who  lived  examples  of  integrity  and  honest 
worth,  and  have  left  an  inheritance,  so  rich  and  beautiful,  to  their 
.posterity !  It  is  a  benison  to  linger  among  these  names  and  dates, 
and  thus  to  hold  communion  with  the  departed. 

The  names,  ages  and  dates  of  death  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
a  town  are  a  fruitful  source  of  information  to  the  antiquarian. 
The  general  reader  passes  them  by,  unread ;  but  they  are  often 
among  the  most  suggestive  materials  of  history.  We  have,  for- 
tunately, a  catalogue  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  we 
gladly  insert. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  FIB8T  BAPTIST  CHTJECH. —  EARLY  BAPTISTS  IK  NEWTON. —  THE 
NEW  LIGHTS. —  CHtTRCH  FORMED. —  THE  MEETING-HOUSE. — 
REV.  CALEB  BLOOD,  FIRST  PASTOR. —  REV.  JOSEPH  GRAFTON. — 
ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  MEETING-HOUSE. —  PEW  LOTS. —  THE 
INTERIOR. —  MINISTERIAL  TAXES. 

It  was  a  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  the  first  settlement  in 
Newton,  before  an  effective  movement  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  Baptist  church ;  and  ninety  years  before  we  have  any  notice 
that  any  one  in  the  town  maintained  the  views  of  that  denomina- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  at  an  early  period  there  were  people  in 
Newton  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  The  first  of  whom  any  account 
remains,  was  Mr.  Jonathan  Willard,  who  was  baptized  December 
7,  1729,  and  united  with  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  Two 
years  later,  May  7, 1732,  Esther  Willard,  of  Newton,  was  baptized, 
and  admitted  to  the  same  church.  Mr.  Willard  lived  till  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years,  and  "  was  not  a  little  wondered  at  on  account  of 
his  religious  sentiments."  For  several  years  this  family  seem  to 
have  been  alone.  Seventeen  years  later,  July  21,  1749,  Noah 
Parker,  of  Newton,  was  baptized,  and  admitted  to  the  Second 
Baptist  church  in  Boston. 

The  formal  certificate  which  follows  is  a  curious  exhibition  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  action  taken  on  so  grave  an  occasion. 

Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,. 

Conformable  to  a  Law  of  said  Province. 
Suffolk,  ss.  Boston. 
Certificate. 
These  are  to  cerlifie  the  Assessors  and  Town  Clerk  of  Newton,  and  all 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  bearer  hereof,  Noah  Parker,  of  New- 
ton, aforesaid,  is  in  full  communion  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Bounds,  ordained  Elder  of  said  church,* 
•  Now  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  ohuicli. 
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and  that  the  said  Noah  Parker  usually  and  frequently  attends  the  worship 
of  God  with  the  brethren  of  the  said  church  on  the  Lord's  day. — Dated  in 
Boston  the  21st  of  August,  Anno  Domini,  1749,  annoque  regni  regis  Georgii 
Secundi  Magnae  Britannis,  &c.,  vicessimo  tertio. 

Thomas  BoncHEE,  "I    Committee  appointed 
John  Pboctob,        J     by  the  said  Church. 
To  the  Assessors  and 
Town  Clerk  of  Newton. 

Boston,  November,  1751. 

This  may  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Willard,  of 
Newton,  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  Attest,  Jeremiah 
Condy,  pastor  of  said  church. 

September  1,  1749,  Esther  Parker  was  baptized  and  admitted 
to  the  same  church ;  and  July  1,  1753,  Mrs.  Sarah  Parker,  wife 
of  Mr.  Noah  Parker,  having  been  previously  baptized  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Green,  of  Leicester,  was  also  admitted.  David  Richard- 
son, having  been  propounded  to  the  same  church,  was  baptized 
and  received  a  member  July  2,  1758.  Shortly  afterwards  other 
Baptists  were  residing  in  the  town,  although  the  circumstances  of 
their  baptism  and  place  of  membership  do  not  appear.  The  town 
Records  contain  an  attested  certificate,  signed  by  Eev.  Mr.  Green 
of  Leicester,  and  dated  September  9,  1754,  affirming  that  he  had 
baptized  Messrs.  John  Hammond,  Noah  Wiswall,  and  Thomas 
Parker.     The  certificate  reads  thus : 

Newton,  Sept.  9,  1754. — This  may  certify  whom  it  may  concern  that  I, 
Thomas  Green,  baptized  John  Hammond,  Noah  Wiswall,  Thomas  Parker,  all 
of  said  town.     I  say,  baptized  by  me, 

Thomas  Gkeen, 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ 
at  Leicester. 

The  year  before  this.  May  14,  1753,  Mr.  Wiswall  and  others 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  town  meeting,  praying  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  paying  a  ministerial  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
clergjTnan  of  the  town,  because,  they  were  conscientious  Baptists, 
and  paid  a  tax  elsewhere.  The  town  voted  that  their  petition  be 
not  granted.  Three  years  later,  March  15,  1756,  some  of  the 
Baptists,  it  would  seem,  had  fallen  into  arrears  in  respect  to  the 
payment  of  their  ministerial  rates  to  the  town,  hoping  that  the 
citizens  would  abate  the  demand.  But  the  matter,  being  brought 
up  in  the  town  meeting,  was  summarily  disposed  of.  The  Records 
state  the  action  of  the  freemen  thus : 
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After  some  debate  on  the  request  of  John  Hammond  and  others,  that  they 
might  not  be  rated  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  question  was  put, 
whether  they  should  be  excused  for  the  time  past;  and  it  passed  in  the 
negative.  And  then  the  question  was  put,  whether  they  should  be  excused 
for  the  future ;  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

These  measures,  however,  did  not  check  the  extension  of  Bap- 
tist opinions.  Candor  and  charity,  exercised  towards  those  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  frdin  conviction  and  who  were  conscien- 
tious in  their  action,  would  have  been  far  wiser.  But  the  policy 
of  exclusiveness  prevailed. 

Seven  years  after  this,  a  certificate  given  by  his  pastor  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Bartlett,  of  Newtown,  defining  the  position  of  the  latter, 
proves  that  the  Baptists  were  still  under  oppression.  The  certi- 
ficate is  as  follows : 

liEiCESTEE,  June  20,  1763. — This  may  certify  all  people  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  Joseph  Bartlett,  of  Newtown,  doth  belong  to  the  Anabaptist  church 
of  Elder  Thomas  Green,  of  Leicester,  and  is  under  his  pastoral  care ;  and 
doth  desire  the  privilege  the  law  gives,  in  being  cleared  from  paying  of  rates 
to  those  of  other  ways  of  thinking.  'Tis  we  who  are  chosen  by  the  church 
to  give  certificate  to  those. 

Bluer  Thomas  Green, 
Thomas  Holhait, 
Samvei.  Gbeen^. 

The  town  Eecords,  eleven  years  later,  contain  a  certificate 
addressed  to  the  town,  affirming  that  certain  persons  therein  named, 
ten  in  number,  were  "  Anti-Pedobaptists,"  symbolizing  in  belief  with 
persons  of  that  persuasion,  and  ordinarily  worshipping  with  them. 
The  certificate  is  as  follows : 

"We  the  subscribers  being  chosen  a  committee  by  the  Society  of  the  people 
called  "Anti-Pedobaptists,"  who  meet  together  for  religious  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  Newton,  to  exhibit  a  list  or  lists  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
belong  to  said  Society  or  congregation,  do  certify  that  John  Dana,  John  Ken- 
rick,  Caleb  Whitney,  Thomas  Parker,  Ebenezer  Bartlett,  Joseph  Hyde, 
Nathaniel  Parker,  Thomas  Tolman,  Widow  Abigail  Richardson  and  Elisha 
Bartlett,  do  belong  to  said  Society  or  congregation,  and  that  they  do  fre- 
quently and  usually,  when  able,  attend  with  us  in  our  meetings  for  religious 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  we  do  verily  believe  are,  with  respect  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  of  the  same  religious  sentiments  with  us. 

Signed, 

Aug.  12,  A.  D.,  1774.  John  Dana, 

Thomas  Pabeeb,  }■  Committee. 
Joseph  Htde. 
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The  strictness  of  the  townsmen  began  at  last  to  relent.  In  June, 
1776,  the  year  of  national  freedom,  James  Richards  and  Edward 
HaU  were  excused  from  paying  ministerial  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  minister  of  the  town  of  the  "  standing  order ;  "  and  four  years 
afterwards,  July  5,  1780,  the  First  Baptist  church  was  formed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1740,  Rev.  G-eorge  Whitefield  made  his  first 
visit  to  New  England,  and  his  preaching  awakened  general  inter- 
est ;  as  a  fruit  of  which,  great  attention  to  religion  prevailed  for 
several  years.  The  people  were  aroused  from  a  dead  formalism. 
The  more  spiritual  and  the  newly  converted,  dissatisfied  that  per- 
sons showing  little  or  no  evidence  of  personal  piety  were  admitted 
to  the  Lord's  table,  desired  a  purification  of  the  churches,  so  that 
none  should  be  members  but  persons  making  a  credible  profession 
of  personal  faith  in  Christ.  The  result  of  this  movement  was  the 
formation,  in  several  towns,  of  what  were  called  Separate,  or  Nevr 
Light  churches.  This  name  was  given  them  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
as  if  they  pretended  to  have  received  ""  new  light "  from  heaven. 
A  church  of  this  character  was  formed  in  Newton,  meeting  at  the 
house  of  one  of  their  members,  Mr.  Nathan  Ward,  who>  became 
their  pastor. 

Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  Whitefield's  converts  in  Newton,  and  the 
grandson  of  John  Ward,  senior.  Like  Jonathan  H\^de,*  of  Brook- 
line,  also  a  convert  of  Whitefield,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  this  new  connection.  But  Mr.  Ward's  authority 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  not  conceded  by  "  the  standing 
order."  Notwithstanding  his  position  as  the  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent church,  his  fellow-citizens  accorded  to  him  no  privileges. 


•Jonathan Hyde,  great  grandson  of  Dea.  Samuel  Hyde,  was  born  in  CanterlDury, 
Conn.,  wWtlier  his  father  had  immigrated.  At  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-two,  in  1751 , 
Jonathan  settled  in  Brookline,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Newton.  He  became  a 
Baptist,  was  called  a  New  Light,  and  was  ordained  in  his  own  dwelling-house  in 
Brookline,  In  1761.  It  was  In  that  year,  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  intol- 
erance, he  was  warned  out  of  Brookline.  The  celebrated  preacher,  Elhanau  Win- 
chester, received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Though  without  a  college  education,  Mr. 
Hyde  is  said  to  have  been  "  an  honest,  earnest,  loud-spoken  preacher,  and  an  early 
friend  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Newton."  He  w.^3  a  preacher  about  thirty 
years,  and  died  June  4, 1787,  aged  78.  He  had  three  sons  born  in  Canterbury,  and  one 
in  Brookline. 

When  it  became  inconvenient  for  the  New  Lights  to  hold  their  meetings  from  house 
to  house,  Mr.  Winchester  (the  father),  who  had  been  made  deacon,  was  assisted  by  his. 
brethren  to  buUd  a  large  house,  which  should  contain  a  hall  convenient  for  their  use. 
This  house  was  long  known  as  the  "  Richards'  Hotel."  Subsequently  It  became  the 
Sheafe  place,  and  latterly  was  let  to  Irish  tenants.  It  is  situated  near  the  Denny 
estate,  east  of  Chestnut  HiU.    (See  p.  124.) 
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or  immunities  above  those  of  his  unclerical  neighbors.  The  new 
sect  met  with  much  opposition.  Mr.  Hyde  was  warned  to  leave 
the  town  of  Brookline,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  taxed  by  the  authorities 
of  Newton,  though  the  law  exempted  from  taxation  all  ordained 
clergymen.  Mr.  Ward  remonstrated  against  this  treatment  as  un- 
lawful, and  sent  the  following  memorial  to  the  citizens  assembled 
in  town  meeting  March  3,  1755  : 

Grentleraen  : — It  hath  pleased  a  sovereign  and  all  wise  God,  who  is  wont  to 
choose  the  weak  things  ot  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  as  I  humbly  trust 
and  believe,  to  call  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  to  preach 
his  gospel,  and  also  to  take  the  pastojal  care  of  a  church  in  this  town,  who,  somo 
few  years  past  embodied  into  a  church  for  the  carrying  on  the  worship  of  GocI 
agreeable  to  his  word  and  their  own  consciences ;  and  I  have  been,  as  some 
of  you  are  eye  witnesses,  ordained,  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  thu 
gospel  ministry,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, you  well  know  that  it  ever  hath  been  the  case  that  those  that  have  been 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  ever  have  been  freed  from  all  taxes 
or  rates,  and  indeed  they  are  so  both  by  the  Divine  and  civil  law.  But  yet, 
notwithstanding  my  calling  as  a  minister  of  God's  word  and  ordinances,  the 
assessors  of  this  town  have  been  pleased,  since  the  time  of  my  ordination , 
both  to  rate  my  person  and  assess  my  estate,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not 
their  duty  to  do,  nor  indeed  mine  to  pay.  And  now,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  in 
your  power  to  grant  me  freedom  in  this  matter,  my  humble  petition  and  re- 
quest unto  you  at  this  time  is,  that  you  would  free  me,  together  with  my 
estate  under  my  particular  improvement,  from  being  rated  or  assessed  so 
long  as  I  shall  act  in  this  public  character,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  like  privi- 
leges of  this  nature  as  do  other  ordained  ministers.  And  so  doing,  you  will 
oblige  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Nathan  Wabd. 

Mr.  Ward  never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate  education. 
But  under  the  impression  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  he  was  ordained  at  Newburyport,  July  11, 
1765,  with  reference  to  a  pastoral  charge  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.  In 
the  winter  of  1763-4,  he  removed  with  his  family  from  Newton, 
where  he  felt  that  he  had  been  persecuted,  to  the  place  where  he 
had  been  designated  to  labor.  The  settlement  consisted,  at  that 
time,  of  only  eight  families.  A  church  was  organized  April  16, 
1764.  Mr.  Ward  was  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children. 
Five  of  them  died  within  the  space  of  thii-ty-six  days,  four  of  the 
number  being  of  adult  age.  He  died  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  June 
15,  1804,  aged  eighty-three. 
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Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Ward  as  their  pastor  in  New- 
ton, some  of  the  members  became  interested  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures in  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  many  of  them 
were  baptized  on  profession  of  their  faith.  But  they  still  retained 
their  connection  with  the  church,  and  Mr.  Ward  retained  his  Pedo- 
baptist  views.  After  a  time,  the  majority  of  the  church  having 
become  Baptists,  Mr.  Ward,  not  sharing  their  belief,  retired,  hav- 
ing been  their  pastor  about  seven  years. 

The  Baptists  continued  to  assemble  on  tlie  Lord's  day,  at  first 
in  dwelling-houses,  afterwards  in  a  school-house.  Their  worship 
was  condticted  by  Deacon  Jonathan  Richardson  and  Mr.  John 
Dana,  the  father  of  Nathan  Dana,  who  was  afterwards  licensed 
by  the  church,  and  ordained  at  Newton,  November  20,  1793. 
Whenever  they  could  obtain  the  service  of  ministers,  it  gave  them 
great  joy ;  and  several  ministers,  in  the  true  apostolic  spirit,  vis- 
ited them.  They  continued  in  this  manner  to  maintain  worship 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1780  was  marked  by  special  religious 
interest  in  Newton.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Mr.  Elhanan  Win- 
chester, who  at  a  later  period  preached  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Ees- 
toration,  visited  the  town.  His  labors  were  attended  with  a  blessing, 
and  several  persons,  having  become  hopefully  pious,  received  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  from  his  hands.  Ministers  who  heard  of  the 
excitement  came  and  aided  in  the  work.  ■  The  number  of  converts 
increased,  and  they  were  advised  to  form  themselves  into  a  church. 
Prehminary  meetings  were  held  June  6,  10,  15  and  22,  in  which  a 
statement  of  their  views  as  to  the  duties  of  a  church  and  the  rela- 
tions of  its  individual  members  was  discussed,  and  drawn  up  in 
twenty-one  articles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  intelligent 
men  and  women,  taking  nothing  upon  trust,  accepting  nothing  on 
the  strength  of  education  or  tradition,  sifted  every  point  in  their 
church  polity,  and,  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  summer,  took  time  to 
weigh  their  faith  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  bring 
every  point  to  the  test  of  the  Divine  word. 

On  the  6th  of  June  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  was  held  at  the' 
house  of  Elisha  FuUer,  "  to  know  each  other's  minds  relative  to 
forming  a  new  Baptist  church."  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  of  Weston, 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Thomas  Hastings  (of  Angler's  Cor- 
ner) ,  clerk.  At  this  and  subsequent  meetings  held  by  adjourn- 
ment, the  following  articles  were  thoroughly  debated,  and  finally 
agreed  upon : 
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Voted,  The  following  articles  to  be  necessary  to  regulate  our  walk  in 
church-state,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God ; 

"  1.  We  believe  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  gospel,  is  to 
bo  made  up  only  of  persons  who  are  true  believers  in  Christ ;  and  that  the 
design  of  God,  in  having  a  church  in  the  world,  is  to  show  forth  his  declara- 
tive glory,  in  maintaining  his  doctrine  and  worship,  for  the  gathering  in  of 
his  elect,  and  the  mutual  edification  and  comfort  of  his  people. 

"  2.  We  believe  the  manner  in  which  God's  people  ought  to  come  to- 
gether in  church-state  is  by  giving  each  other  a  verbal  declaration  of  the 
work  of  God's  grace  upon  their  hearts,  and  the  same  to  be  required  of  all  who 
may  hereafter  join  them. 

"  3.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  officers  to  be  ordained'  in  the  church  but 
bishops  and  deacons ;  and  their  character  to  be  as  expressed  in  Timothy, 
third  chapter,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  verse. 

"  i.  We  believe  thsit  the  work  of  a  bishop  is  to  attend  to  reading  and 
studying  the  Scriptures,  and  to  preach  the  Word,  and  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  and  to  stand  a  leader  and  overseer  in  the  church. 

"  5.  We  believe  that  the  work  of  a  deacon  is  to  serve  tables,  in  all  things 
that  are  necessary  in  the  church. 

"  6.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  church's  duty  to  support  their  minister,  so 
that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  work  to  which  he  is  called,  and  to  submit 
to  him  as  a  leader. 

"  7.  We  believe  that  the  manner  we  ought  to  support  our  minister  is  by  a 
freewill  oflFering,  and  in  case  of  need,  by  an  equality ;  and  in  like  manner  to 
support  all  other  necessary  charges  in  the  church. 

"  8.  We  believe  that  there  are  gifts  of  exhortation  to  be  improved  in  the 
church,  wliile  by  no  means  we  would  exclude  the  right  of  any  brother's 
speaking  by  way  of  specialty. 

"  9.  We  believe  that  all  the  gifts  of  the  church  ought  to  be  in  subjugation 
to  each  other. 

"  10.  We  believe  that  the  churches  are  independent  of  each  other  as  to 
the  power  of  action,  and  therefore  have  power  to  elect  and  ordain  their  own 
officers. 

"  11.  We  believe  that  a  woman  hath  no  right  to  act,  either  in  teaching  or 
governing  the  church,  while  we  would  by  no  means  exclude  them  the  right 
of  unbosoming  themselves  to  the  church,  either  in  case  of  grief  or  joy. 

"  12.  We  believe  that  the  church  has  a  right  to  call  her  own  members  to 
an  account,  for  not  attending  public  worship,  sacraments  and  church  meet- 
ings. 

"  13.  We  believe  that  in  case  of  a  brother's  or  sister's  absence  from  the 
public  worship  and  sacraments,  it  is  the  minister's  duty  to  visit  them  and 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  it. 

"  14.  We  believe  that  a  brother  or  sister  hath  no  right  to  be  absent  from 
the  sacraments,  but  only  in  case  they  themselves,  or  the  church,  are  trans- 
gressors of  the  Divine  rules. 

"  15.  We  believe  that  a  private  ofi'ence  is  to  be  brought  into  the  church, 
according  to  the  rule  in  Matthew,  eighteenth  chapter,  from  the  fifteenth  to 
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the   seventeenth  verse;   and  a  public  offence  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
church  as  a  body. 

"  16.  We  believe  that  no  case  of  difficulty  may  be  considered  as  public,  but 
only  such  as  the  major  part  of  the  church  have  knowledge  of  without 
tattling. 

"17.  We  believe  that  the  church  ought  to  keep  all  her  meetings  for  set- 
tling difficulties  as  secret  from  the  world  as  possible,  consistent  with  evidence. 

"  18.  We  believe  that  no  brother  or  sister  hath  a  right  to  go  to  law  with 
each  other,  while  they  remain  together  in  church-state. 

"  19.  We  believe  no  brother  or  sister  ought  to  make  any  matter  of  diffi- 
culty with  each  other,  either  [as  relates  to]  their  practice  or  principles,  ex- 
cept it  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 

"20.     We  believe  the  church  ought  to  support  their  own  poor. 

"21.  We  believe  that  any  person  holding,  or  not  holding,  the  doctrine  of 
laying  on  of  hands  upon  private  persons,  ought  not  to  be  held  as  a  bar  of 
communion." 

The  above  articles,  it  will  be  perceived,  make  no  mention  of 
theological  tenets ;  but  relate  only  to  what  was  anciently  and 
quaintly  called  "  church-building." 

Thirty-nine  names,  signed  to  this  paper,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  church.     They  are  as  follows  : 


Dea.  Elhanan  Wincliester, 


Aaron  Wincliester, 
Daniel  Wincliester, 


isc 
El 
cl 


)  father  of  tlic 
J  preacher, 
sons     of   Dea. 
Elhanan    Win- 
chester. 


John  Dana, 

Thomas  Hastings,  sou  of  Samuel,  sen. 

John  Shepard, 

William  Cheney,  jr., 

Henry  Winchester,  son  of  Gulliver, 

Edward  Hall, 

Aaron  Hall, 

Nathan  Dana, 

Aaron  Dana, 

Esther  Hall, 

Elizabeth  Hastings,  wife  of  Thomas, 

Olive  Beal, 

Anna  Blincowe, 

Elizabeth  M.  Winchester,  )  ^"SMers  of 

Sarah  Winchester,  '  |  ^^,eSs  ™r?" 

Bculah  Winchester, 


Abigail  Wilson, 

Esther  Kichardson, 

Susanna  Parker, 

Lucy  Seager, 

Anna  Pond, 

Abigail  Dana, 

Hannah  Hall, 

Hepsibiih  JefEerd, 

Hannah  Morse, 

Dorothy  Richards, 

Deliverance  Wiswall, 

Polly  Cheney, 

Lydia  Cheney, 

Abigail  Prout,  eight  years  old, 

Sarali  Goodspeed, 

Joseph  Hyde, 

Gershom  Hyde, 

Elizabeth  Whitney, 

Noah  Wiswall, 

William  Cheney. 


Thirty-four  names  were  added  to  the  catalogue  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  which  deserve  a  place  here  because  they  belong 
to  the  old  families  of  the  town,  and  some  of  them  were  prominent 
in  the  early  administration  of  the  church. 
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David  Bartlett, 
Edward  Hall, 
Abigail  Merriam, 
Sarali  Bartlett, 
Hannah  Fuller, 
Mercy  Barton, 
Lydia  Cheney, 
Mary  Hall, 
Margaret  Griggs, 

tvdia  Winchester, 
l/ois  Winchester, 

Dorcas  Richardson, 
Thomas  Parker, 
Thomas  Tollman, 
Eunice  ParliS, 
Eleanor  Sana, 
Eebecca  Hammond, 


!  daughters  of  Dea. 
Elhanan  Winches- 
ter. 


Silence  Dayenpyt, 
Lucy  Shepard, 
Elizabeth  Cheney, 
Lucy  Eiohardson, 
Elizabeth  Pond, 
Thomas  Griggs, 
Benjamin  Park, 
Anna  Kenrick, 
Mehitable  Wilson, 
Elizabeth  Beal, 
Esther  Fuller, 
Anna  Ward, 
Samuel  Sampson, 
Elizabeth  Richards, 
Hannah  Gosson, 
Margaret  Hyde, 
Sarah  Jackson. 


■On  Wednesday,  July  5,  1780,  the  members  met  in  the  house  on 
the«ast  side  of  the  road,  opposite  Wiswall's  Pond,  now  belonging 
to  heirs  of  Deacon  Luther  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  being  publicly 
recognized  as  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  First  Baptist 
church  in  Newton.  Four  ministers  were  present, —  Rev.  Noah 
Alden,  of  BeUingham,  Eev.  Thomas  Gair,  of  Medfleld,  Rev.  Caleb 
Blood,  late  of  Marlow,  N.  H.,  and  Rev.  Ephraim  Bownd,  of 
Boston.  After  having  examined  and  approved  the  steps  taken  by 
the  members,  Mr.  Alden  preached  from  Acts  II:  47,  "Praising 
God  and  having  favor  with  aU  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added 
to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  "  After  which,  Mr. 
Gair  made  a  prayer,  and  read  over  a  summary  confession  of  faith, 

to  which  thirty-nine  persons  assented,  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 

aaaerous  congregation.     The  whole  was  concluded  by  an  exhorta- 
tion from  Mr.  Blood." 

The  summary  declaration  of  faith,  read  by  Mr.  Gair  at  the 
public  exercise,  was  the  same  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  church  in  Boston.  The  same  year  in  which  the  church 
was  organized,  it  was  admitted,  on  application,  into  the  Warren 
Association,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Athol. 

September  21st,  it  was  "voted  that  Elhanan  Winchester  be  a 
leader  in  this  meeting,  and  John  Dana  be  a  leader  in  the  church, 
!until  Christ  shall  raise  up  one  to  take  his  place ; —  to  have  a  col- 
lection weekly,  and  John  Shepard  and  Thomas  Hastings  take 
■charge  of  the  same ; —  to  give  Noah  Wiswall  forty  pounds,  quar- 
terly, for  the  use  of  his  house; — that  Abigail  Prout  be  provided 
for,  at  the  expense  of  the  church." 
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The  first  delegates,  appointed  to  the  Warren  Association,  in 
August,  1780,  We  Elhanan  Winchester,  David  Bartlett  and  John 
Shepard.  "  They  stated  to  the  Association  that  the^  number  of 
their  church  members  was  seventy,  that  they  were  destitute  of  a 
Pastor,  and  requested  to  have  a  supply  of  preaching  the  ensuing 
year."  This  request  must  have  been  presented  before  Mr.  Blood 
had  expressed  his  acceptance  of  the  call  made  to  him  on  the  loth 
of  July. 

In  December,  1781,  Samuel  Sampson  was  chosen  clerk,  in  place 
of  Thomas  Hastings,  and  John  Shepard  was  elected  deacon. 

The  following  March,  the  church  voted  to  "  assemble  themselves 
in  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  once  in  every  six  weeks." 

Thus  was  the  infant  barque  launched  upon  the  current  of  the 
world's  religions,  and  a  new  light  kindled  amid  the  darkness. 
After  years  of  waiting,  the  principle  of  freedom  in  matters  of  con- 
science was  at  last  so  far  conceded  that  the  members  found  them- 
selves recognized  by  their  fellow-townsmen  as  having  the  right  to 
be.  Departing,  in  some  respects,  from  the  faith  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  they  held  the  same  cardinal  truths,  and  were 
ready  to  endure  inconveniences  and  trials  for  the  sake  of  the  views 
they  had  espoused.  Their  study  of  the  Scriptures  made  them  in- 
telligent Christians.  In  that  stern  period  which  had  "  tried  men's 
souls,"  and  in  that  furnace  of  political  strife  from  which  the  nation 
was  just  emerging,  they  had  learned  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
in  the  spirit  of  independence  ;  and  in  their  new  church  relations, 
they  felt  that  they  had  attained  a  blessing  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  them  as  freemen  of  the  new  republic.  Moreover,  as  the  roots 
of  a  thrifty  tree  reach  out  far  and  wide  in  search  of  the  elements 
of  fertility,  so  the  early  members  were  drawn  from  a  wide  range 
of  territory,  and  some  even  from  the  adjacent  towns.  It  would 
have  been  natural  to  predict  for  the  vigorous  body,  after  so  auspi- 
cious beginnings,  a  prosperous  career. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  on  land  given  by  Mr.  Noah 
Wiswall,  on  the  border  of  WiswaU's  Pond,  at  the  easterly  part, 
fronting  on  the  road.  The  vote  to  build  the  house  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 17,  1781.  The  vote  of  the  Society  dbected  that  it  should  be 
thirty-five  feet  square.  In  the  plan  of  the  Building  Committee, 
■which  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  the  dimensions  were  somewhat 
altered.  The  plan  reported  made  it  forty  feet  by  thirty-two,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  the  expense  would  be  about  three  hundred 
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pounds  specie,  or  one  thousand  dollars.  The  house,  however,  was 
not  completed  at  once.  The  Society  manifested  the  greatest  dread 
of  accumulating  a  burdensome  debt,  and  proceeded  in  the  work 
onl}-  so  far  as  the  means  in  their  hands  would  warrant  them.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  ministry  of  Eev.  Mr.  Blood,  the  interior  of  the  house 
was  unfinished.  The  only  seats  were  rough  boards  laid  upon  the 
supports  which  are  denominated  by  carpenters,  horses.  The  pulpit 
also  was  a  structure  of  unplaned  boards.  After  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Grafton,  the  walls  were  plastered,  and  the  interior  arrangements 
assumed  an  air  of  convenience  and  comfort.  The  church  at  first 
held  their  meetings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wiswall,  and  often,  in  mild 
weather,  under  the  noble  elms  in  front  of  the  house.  Up  to 
August,  1788,  a  subscription  had  been  five  times  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work.  A  pulpit  was  built  in  April, 
1792,  at  an  expense  of  £14  17s.  Id.,  about  $49.50.  This,  with  the 
building  of  sheds  for  carriages,  and  the  finishing  of  the  pews  in 
the  galleries,  was  the  consummation  of  the  work.  The  whole  was 
set  in  order  in  April,  1795,  fourteen  years  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  house  was  enlarged  in  the  summer  of  1802  by  the 
addition  of  seventeen  feet  to  the  west  side,  which  gave  space  for 
twenty-four  new.  pews.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1782,  while  the  original  house  was  building,  to  "'dignify  the  pew 
spots,"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  The  highest  positions 
were  assigned  to  those  whose  subscriptions  to  the  house  had  been 
the  most  liberal ;  and  no  person  could  have  a  pew  who  had  sub- 
scribed less  than  ten  pounds.*  There  were  twenty  wall  pews,  and 
four  pews  "back  of  the  body-seats." 

In  January,  1795,  a  vote  was  taken  to  procure  a  stove  to  warm 
the  meeting-house.t     The  Society's  vote  states  with  great  exact- 


*  It  is  an  interesting  flict,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  times,  that  among  the 
proprietors  of  tha.  house,  forty-four  in  number,—  all  but  five  bore  Scripture  names. 
Six  bore  the  name  of  John ;  Ebenezer,  Samuel  and  Thomas,  four  each ;  Aaron,  three; 
David,  Elisha,  Jeremiah  and  Noah,  two  each;  Daniel,  Gershom,  James,  Josiah, 
Nathan,  Simeon,  Solomon,  Stephen  and  Thaddeus,  one  each.  The  names  of  females 
were  also  much  more  frequently  scriptural  names  than  in  our  own  days.  Huldah 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  appellation. 

tThe  people  of  Newton  were  not  so  tardy  in  providing  in  this  way  for  their  comc 
fortas  some  of  their  neighbors.  So  late  as  November  14, 1806,— the  Federal  Street 
Society  in  Boston,— Dr.  Channing's,— by  their  committee,  "Voted  that  a  stove  bo 
permitted  to  bo  placed  in  the  Federal  Street  church,  without  expense  to  the  society; 
to  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  Committee ;  its  use  to  be  discontinued 
at  any  time  when  the  committee  shall  dii-ect."  Thus  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Newtoh  was  eleven  years  in  advance  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  churches  in  Boston. 
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ness  -where  the  stove  shall  stand,  together  with  the  course  of  the 
stove-pipe,  and  the  "window"  where  it  shall  make  its  exodus  from 
the  house.  The  expense  of  the  stove  and  funnel  was  £11 13s.  lOd., 
—  a  little  less  than  forty  dollars.  So  important  was  this  article  of 
luxury  in  the  view  of  our  fathers,  that  in  the  annual  engagement 
with  the  sexton,  it  was  distinctly  mentioned,  that  he  was  "  to  take 
care  of  the  meeting-house  and  the  stove." 

Among  the  early  arrangements  of  the  Society,  votes  occasion- 
ally appear  which  are  interesting,  because  they  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  March  19, 1782, 
it  was  voted  that  "Messieurs  John  Kenrick,  jr.,  John  Wiswall  and 
Jeremiah  Richardson  be  choristers  for  this  Society,  for  the  present 
year."  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  "  voted  that  the  singing,  in  a 
general  way,  be  carried  on  by  reading  a  line  at  a  time  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  a  verse  at  a  time  in  the  afternoon."  This  vote  indicates 
the  deficiency  of  hymn-books  in  the  congregation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  latter  part  of  it  implies  among  the  worshippers,  "in  a 
general  way,"  a  good  degree  of  familiarity  with  standard  hymns. 

The  first  vote  of  the  Society  connected  with  the  church  has 
reference  to  the  securing  of  a  minister,  and  the  second  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  meeting-house.  The  by-laws  of  the  Society  are  com- 
menced with  the  following  excellent  preamble : 

We,  the  subscribers,  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church  and  society  in 
Newton,  taking  into  consideration  the  many  obligations  God  in  his  word  has 
laid  us  under  to  keep  up  and  support  the  gospel  ministry  amongst  us, — 
although  there  has  been,  and  still  are,  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  professing 
Christians  respecting  the  same,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  reason  and  the 
word  of  God  plainly  dictate  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  be  not  eased  and  another  burdened ;  also,  that  the  preacher,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  shall  be  set  over  us,  may  be  so  far  released  from  worldly  busi- 
ness that  he  may  give  himself  to  study  and  the  care  of  the  flock  over  which 
he  is  set.  And,  in  order  that  those  desirable  ends  may  be  answered,  we  do, 
each  of  us,  for  ourselves  voluntarily  agree  to  the  following  articles. 

The  following  is  the  first  article : 

We  will  each  of  us  contribute  in  proportion  to  our  ability  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  pay  the  same  at  such  time  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by 
this  Society. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Blood,  the  first  minister,  was  small,  amount- 
ing only  to  sixty  pounds  and  " the  loose  money"  contributed  on 
Lord's  days.  For  the  sake  of  these  casual  contributions,  the  box 
was  carried  around  generally  on  the  lower  floor  every  Sabbath,  and 
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in  the  gallery  once  in  the  month,  until  the  year  1815.  After  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Grafton,  the  second  pastor,  in  addition  to  the  sal- 
ary and  eight  cords  of  wood,  twenty  pounds  a  year  were  granted 
to  the  pastor,  "  in  consideration  of  the  enhanced  price  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life."  The  salary  of  Mr.  Grafton  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  the  expenses  of  his  family  and  the 
style  of  living  in  successive  periods  demanded.  In  addition  to  his 
salary,  several  members  of  the  Society  purchased  "  half  of  the  place 
that  Mr.  Blood  used  to  own,"  and  gave  it  "  to  Mr.  Grafton  as  a  set- 
tlement." A  "  settlement "  was  a  present,  over  and  above  the 
stipulated  salary,  given  to  the  minister  as  a  token  of  good  will. 
The  amount  paid  for  this  settlement  was  £75  or  about  $250. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Act  of  Incorporation  signed  by  the  Governor,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1821. 

Ten  daj-s  after  its  formation,  the  church  voted  to  invite  Mr. 
Caleb  Blood  to  take  the  pastoral  care.  In  January,  1781,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  request  the  church  at  Weston,  then  under 
ftie  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Blood,  to  consent  that  he  might  preach  at 
Newton  a  part  of  the  time  until  spring.  Mr.  Blood  soon  became 
a  resident  of  Newton,  and  was  pastor  till  January  24,  1788.  To 
aid  in  his  support,  he  taught  the  district  school  at  Oak  Hill  two 
winters.  By  those  who  remember  him,  his  preaching  is  said  to 
have  been  "plain,  bold,  faithful  and  able."  Though  his  ministry 
was  short,  he  was  much  beloved. 

The  salary  proving  inadequate  to  his  necessities,  Mr.  Blood 
asked  a  dismission,  which  was  granted.  The  Records  contain  an 
official  letter  to  Mr.  Blood,  communicating  to  him  the  action  of  the 
members  on  his  request,  which  is  highly  creditable  both  to  them 
and  to  him.  "When  Mr.  Blood  became  pastor  at  Newton,  the  num- 
ber of  members  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  church  was  seventj'- 
three  ;  at  his  dismission,  the  number  was  ninety-two.  The  num- 
ber of  additions  was  nineteen.  His  pastorate  continued  about 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Blood  was  born  in  Charlton,  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
August  18,  1754.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
hopefully  converted.  It  is  said  that  he  was  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  sinfulness  while  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and 
gaiety.  _  In  about  eighteen  months  he  commenced  preaching  ahd 
was  ordained  at  Marlow,  N.  H.,  in  1777,  probably  as  an  itinerant. 
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He  continued  here  about  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Weston, 
where  he  supplied  the  Baptist  chureh  about  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
was  then  pastor  at  Newton  tUl  January,  1788,  at  Shaftsbuxy,  Vt., 
till  September,  1807,  over  the  Third  Baptist  church  in  Boston 
(Charles  Street)  till  1810,  and  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  over 
the  First  Baptist  church  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  died  March  6, 
1814,  greatiy  beloved  and  lamented. 

Mr.  Blood  was  the  author  of  a  controversial  work  on  baptism, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  a  Baptist  and  a  Pedo-Baptist. 
The  charge  given  by  him  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Thomas  Green, 
in  West  Cambridge,  November  17,  1783,  was  also  printed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordination  sermon  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gair,  of  Med- 
fleld. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Blood,  an  event  befell  the  church 
which  proved  a  serious  shock  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  Rev. 
Elhanan  Winchester,  the  zealous  and  captivating  preacher,  through 
whose  influence  mainly  the  church  had  been  formed,  forsook  his 
earlier  faith,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  He 
was  able  to  cany  with  him,  in  his  new  views,  several  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  church.  His  father.  Deacon  Elhanan  Win- 
chester, a  pillar  of  the  church  from  the  beginning,  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  four  daughters  embraced  the  new  doctrine  of  Elhanan,  the 
preacher.  So  also  did  Thomas  Hastings  and  Samuel  Sampson, 
the  first  two  clerks  of  the  chureh,  and  others.  One  after  another 
adopted  the  new  doctrine,  until  fifteen  were,  in  consequence,  ex- 
cluded from  membership,  and  the  harmony  of  the  church  was 
marred  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years.  This  was  the  period 
when  John  Murray,  the  fljst  avowed  Universalist  preacher  in  the 
United  States,  commenced  his  labors  in  Massachusetts.  After 
itinerating  several  years,  Mi\  Murray  established  himself  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  there  the  first  Universalist  Society  in  this 
country  was  organized  in  1779,  and  the  first  meeting-house  erected 
in  1780.  Mr.  Winchester  heard  Mr.  Murray  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  there  converted  to  his  views,  and  became,  next  to  Mr.  Murray, 
the  most  eflScient  early  preacher  of  Universalism.  Mr.  Wipchester 
was,  at  that  time,  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  the  church  felt  the  effects  of  this 
period  of  trial.  The  average  number  of  additions  was  smaller,  for 
that  length  of  time,  than  during  any  other  period  of  its  history. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  years  of  special  prosperity,  in  tttat  inter- 
val, as  in  periods  both  antecedent  and  subsequent. 
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The  same  month  in  which  Mr.  Blood  closed  his  connection  with 
the  church,  Mr.  Joseph  Grafton,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  was  in- 
vited to  visit  them.  April  10,  1788,  he  was  invited  by  the  Church 
and  Society  to  become  their  pastor.  In  the  letter  containing  the 
call,  it  is  said,  "  For  his  serving  of  us  in  the  ministry,  we  do 
promise  to  support  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  free  from 
worldly  care  and  anxiety ;  and  for  the  first  year,  we  promise  him 
the  consideration  of  fifty-five  pounds,  and  to  pay  it  quarterly ;  and 
after  that,  to  make'  such  further  additions,  as  his  necessities  require 
and  our  circumstances  will  admit  of." 

Mr.  Grafton  wrote  an  acceptance  of  this  call,  dated  May  13, 
1788  ;  "  and,  after  preaching  seventeen  Sabbaths,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  church,"  he  was  ordained  June  18,  1788.  The  council  met 
at  Little  Cambridge  (Brighton) .  Rev.  John  Stanford,  of  Provi- 
dence, preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  I.  Peter  V :  4. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  he  continued  to  go  out  and  in  among 
his  people,  as  a  good  shepherd,  caring  for  the  sheep.  The  whole 
number  who  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  his  separate  min- 
istry was  five  hundred  and  fifty-four.  There  were  onlj'four  years, 
during  his  protracted  residence  at  Newton,  in  which  there  were  not 
additions  to  the  church.  Seasons  of  special  religious  interest 
during  his  pastorate  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons  who, 
in  various  years,  were  baptized.  In  1788,  the  additions  to  the 
church  were  twenty;  in  1789,  eleven;  in  1808,  sixteen;  in  1811, 
fifty-one;  in  1812,  twenty-eight;  in  1813,  eighteen;  in  1817, 
twenty-seven ;  in  1827,  one  hundred  and  two ;  in  1828,  twenty- 
four  ;  in  1832,  ninety-one.  The  whole  number  admitted  to  the 
church,  during  his  entire  ministry,  was  five  hundred  and,  sixty- 
seven, —  being  an  average  of  more  than  eleven  annually.  In 
addition  to  his  proper  parochial  labbrs,  he  often  preached  in  the 
open  air,  his  hearers  coming  from  aU  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

As  an  indication  of  the  public  estimate  of  his  abilities  and 
sound  judgment, —  even  in  points  not  pertaining  to  his  profession, 
— it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Grafton  received  twenty-nine  votes, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  as 
a  member  of  the  Convention  for  revising  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, held  in  the  year  1820. 

Honorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  brethren,  by  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
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appointments  to  which,  at  various  times,  he  was  elected.  He  wa» 
Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
(now  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Convention)  from  1815  to  1825, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  President.  He  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Tract  Society  in  1817, 
and  Trustee  of  the  same  from  1823  to  1829.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  for  the  northern  section  of  the  Union  to 
examine  candidates  for  missionary  labor.  In  1819,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Magazine.  He 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Boston  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  Boston  and  vicinitj^,  being  elected  several  times  suc- 
cessively for  the  space  of  three  years  each,  from  the  year  1819. 
In  1826  he  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  He  was  President, 
successively,  of  the  ■  Norfolk  County  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  of  the  Middlesex  and  Norfolk  County  Missionary  Societ3^ 
He  preached  the  annual  sermon  of  the  "Warren  Association  at 
Middleborough,  in  the  year  1799,  and  of  the  Boston  Association, 
at  the  Charles  Street  church  in  Boston,  in  1815  ;  and  was  Modera- 
tor of  the  latter  in  the  year  1822  at  the  Second  Baptist  church  in 
Boston,  and  in  1826  at  South  Reading. 

His  preaching  was  eminently  simple,  obvious  and  unadorned, 
yet  evangelical  and  effective.     His  theology  was  of  the  order  of" 
Andrew  Fuller's.     His  texts  were  chosen  from  the  whole  range 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  most  of  his  illustrations  he  drew  from  the- 
treasure-house  of  the  Divine  word. 

Mr.  Grafton  was  thrice  married,  and  had,  in  all,  nine  children, 
of  whom  six  died  in  infancy  or  childhood. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church  held  July  2,  1835,  Mr.  Grafton, 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral 
office,  generously  proposing  to  relinquish  the  emoluments  of  his 
position,  and  advising  the  settlement  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
minister,  who  would  do  for  the  people  a  service  of  which  the  grow- 
ing infli-mities  of  age  rendered  him  incapable.  Accordingly  a  col- 
league pastor  was  settled  with  his  hearty  concurrence. 

The  following  records  are  interesting,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  First  Baptist  Society,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
methods  and  measures  of  the  proprietors  of  the  meeting-house 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
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Sale  of  Pew  Lots  in  the  Meeting-Hobse. — The  committee  chosen  by 
the  Baptist  Society  in  Newton,  at  their  meeting  in  August  last,  to  make  sale 
of  Pew  Lots  in  their  meeting-house,  have  attended  that  service  and  report  their 
doings  as  follows,  viz. :  That  they  have  sold  five  pew  lots  in  the  Women's 
Gallery  to  the  following  persons,  and  for  the  sum  set  against  their  names  re- 
spectively ;  and  have  made  and  executed  good  and  sufficient  Deeds  of  said 
lots,  in  behalf  of  said  Society,  as  follows,  viz. ; 

Lot  No.  1  To  David  Bartlett,  for  f  10.00 

Lot  No.  2  To  Samuel  Prentiss,  for  9.00 

Lot  No.  3  To  Thomas  Hovey,  for  9.00 

Lot  No.  4  To  Benjamin  Richardson,  for  15.00 

Lot  No.  6  To  Jonathan  Richardson,  for  9.50 


Amounting  in  the  whole  to  $52.50 

and  that  they  have  paid  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  said  Society. 

All  which  is  submitted, 

Stephen  Dana, 
John  Kinq, 
J.  Kenbick,  jr. 
Newton,  April  2,  1802. 

Enlaegbment  of  the  Meeting-House  IK  1803-4. — The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Baptist  Society  ia  Newton,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1804,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
their  meeting-house,  and  for  making  sale  of  the  pews  built  in  con- 
sequence of  such  enlargement,  have  attended  to  and  completed 
the  business  of  their  appointment ;  also,  have  made  some  necessary 
repairs  on  the  old  part  of  said  house,  and  have  paid  all  the 
demands  for  work  and  materials  for  the  same,  as  foUows,  viz. : 

Paid  Isaac  D^na  and  Joseph  Russell,  as  per  contract,  $1,101.00 

Paid    do.    for  building  three  pews  in  the  gallery,  18.00 
Paid    do.    for  removing  three  pillars  in  the  old  part  of  s'd  house,      3.0O 

Paid    do.    for  removing  studs,  &c.,  in  the  new  part,  3.33 

Paid    do.     for  paint,  1.52 

To  cash  paid  Jacob  Weld  for  painting  the  outside,  38.50 

Paid  Daniel  Sanger  for  whitewashing,  6.00 

Paid  Samuel  Child  for  numbering  the  pews,  1.75 

Paid  Aaron  Richards  for  timber,  work,  &c.,  16.00 

Paid  Jacob  Weld  for  painting  the  inside  of  the  house,  7.72 
Paid  Norman  Clark  for  boarding  the  Painters,  and  for  joist 

and  timber  for  the  vestry,  &c.,  10.14 

The  expenses  of  the  comniittee  at  three  meetings,  2.90 


Whole  amount  of  expense,  $1,209. 8& 
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The  committee  have  received  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
twenty  pews  built  on  the  lower  floor  of  said  house,— which  sum,  with  seven 
dollars  received  of  Benjamin  Richardson  for  a  window  put  into  his  pew, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  twelve  dollars ;  which  leaves,  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Society,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents. 
Stephen  Dana,         Aabon  Dana,  I 

John  Kino,  Noah  King,  I  committee. 

Aaron  Richards,      Ebenezek  Kiohaedson, 
Edwabd  Mitchell,  J 

Newton,  April  29,  1805. 

purchasers'  kames  and  numbek  op  pews  and  pkice  sold  fok. 


NAMES. 

NO. 

PRICE. 

Ebenezer  Hovey, 

37 

$61.00 

John  Peck, 

38 

65.00 

Josiah  Bacon, 

39 

65.00 

Amasa  Winchester, 

40 

59.00 

James  Hovey, 

41 

63.00 

Stephen  Dana, 

42 

63.00 

Daniel  Richards,  Daniel  Richards,  jr.. 

43 

64.00 

J.  Mclntyre, 

44 

60.00 

John  Peck, 

27 

63.00 

John  Kenrick,  jr.. 

28 

63.00 

Moses  Stone, 

29 

64.00 

John  King, 

30 

59.00 

John  Hastings, 

31 

67.00 

Aaron  Richards, 

36 

56.00 

David  Bartlett, 

1 

Salmon  Barney, 

4 

60.00 

Jonathan  Bixby,  jr.,  and  N.  Pettee, 

6 

55.00 

John  Peck, 

6 

62.00 

Ebenezer  Richardson, 

22 

55.00 

Isaac  Dana, 

23 

57.00 

Norman  Clark, 

24 

54.00 

$1,205.00 

Received  of  Benjamin  Richardson  for  a 

window  put  1 

into  his  pew,  included  in  the  contract  with  Da,na  J- 

&  Russell, 

J 

7.00 

Sl,212.00 

Proceedings  as  an  Annual  Meeting. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Society  in  Newton,  held  at  their  meeting-house  on  the  29th  of  April,  1809. 
Eirst,  chose  Stephen  Dana,  Esq.,  Moderator. 

2.  Chose  John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Clerk. 

3.  Chose  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Richardson,  Treasurer. 

4.  Voted,  That  Messrs.  Stephen  Dana,  John  Kenrick  and  Norman  Clark 
be  the  Prudential  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  Voted,  Messrs.  Stephen  Dana,  Dea.  Hall,  Caleb  Kenrick,  jr.,  Elisha 
Hyde  and  Ebenezer  Richardson  be  «.  committee  to  average  the  expenses  of 
the  Society. 
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6.  Voted,  That  James  Hovey  be  the  Collector  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7.  Voted,  $450  for  Mr.  Grafton's  support  the  ensuing  year,  together  with 
the  land  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  the  loose  money. 

8.  Voted,  $20  for  contingent  expenses. 

9.  Voted,  That  Lieut.  Jonathan  Bichardson  collect  the  money  in  the 
gallery  on  the  first  Lord's  day  in  each  month. 

10.     Voted,  to  raise  money  by  subscription  to  repay  the  committee  what 
they  have  advanced  for  building  the  vestry. 
Meeting  dissolved. 

Attest, 

J[oseph]  G[kai'ton],  C[lebk]  P[ro]  T[em;]. 

The  pulpit  of  the  old  church  was  high  and  small,  but  still  it 
was  of  fiufficient  size  to  accommodate  two  ministers  at  one  time. 
On  the  floor  of  the  church  were  three  aisles,  the  broad  aisle  and 
two  side  aisles.  Entirely  around  the  auditorium  there  was  a  range 
of  square  pews  with  turn-up  seats,  and  often  the  large  families 
supplemented  the  seats  by  a  chair  which  stood  in  the  middle  space 
in  the  pew.  Besides  the  range  of  square  pews  which  bordered  the 
area,  about  six  other  square  pews  filled  the  lower  part  of  the  broad 
aisle,  three  on  each  side.  The  pulpit  was  reached  by  a  narrow 
'  flight  of  stairs  on  the  left  side.  The  gallery  on  the  left  had  a 
range  of  square  pews  against  the  wall ;  that  on  the  right  was  filled 
with  slips.  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  house,  which  was 
thi-ough  a  portico  on  Centre  Street. 

The  basement  story  was  a  single  room,  but  divisible  by  a  swing- 
ing partition,  which  could  be  lifted  up  on  its  hinges,  and  secured 
by  hooks  to  the  ceiling.  The  space  was  thus  divided  into  two 
jooms,  for  the  use  of  candidates  on  baptismal  occasions.  A  row 
of  fixed  seats  around  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall,  and  benches 
without  backs  filled  the  remainder  of  the  space. 

In  the  main  auditorium,  the  pulpit  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house,  opposite  the  entrance.  On  this  side  of  the  house  a  projec- 
tion was  added  when  more  space  was  required  for  the  growing 
.congregation,  and  the  pulpit  was  removed  back  into  the  new  por- 
tion of  the  house.  The  stove  stood  in  the  broad  aisle,  nearer  to 
the  door  than  it  was  to  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Grafton's  pew  (the  pas- 
tor's) adjoined  the  pulpit  on  the  north  side ;  next  to  him  was  Henry 
King ;  in  the  northwest  corner,  Norman  Clark ;  on  the  south  side 
of  the  pulpit  and  adjoining  it,  J.  Bartlett ;  in  the  southwest  corner, 
Mr.  Richardson;  in  the  southeast  corner,  Thomas  Harback;  in 
the  northeast  corner,  Mr.  Cook.  In  the  square  pews  near  the  foot 
20 
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of  the  broad  aisle,  Ebenezer  King  sat  on  the  right,  Seth  Davis  on 
the  left.     In  front  of  Ebenezer  King  was  Aaron  Richards.    Colonel 
Dana  occupied  the  fourth  slip  from  the  pulpit  on  the  left  (south) , 
Mr.  Josiah  Bacon,  the  last.     Opposite  Mr.  Bacon  was  Deacon 
Noah  King,  and  in  front  of  the  latter,  John  Keniick,  Esq.     Jona- 
than Bixby  sat  half  way  down  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and 
next  to  him  Deacon  Stone  ;  besides  these  were  the  families  which 
bore  the  names  of  Parker,  Hovey,  Seaver,  Richardson  and  Richards. 
On  the  north  side  were  Deacon  Pettee,  Edward  HaU  and  others. 
Besides  the  residents  of  Newton,  were  the  worshij)pers  who  camo 
from  Brookline,  Watertown,  Waltham,  Cambridgeport  and  other 
places.     They  came  conscientiously  to  worship  God,  pai-eqts  and 
children,  often  by  a  weary  walk   of  miles,'  but  their  seats  were 
rarely  empty.     No  luxurious  sanctuary  attracted  them.     No  peal- 
ing organ  or  artistic  singing  awaited  their  coming  and  welcomed 
their  approach.     They  were  contented  with  their  plain  bare  floor 
and   uncushioned  seats.     And  in  this  unadorned  sanctuary  tha 
ancient  men  worshipped,  and  the  word  was  preached  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.     Here  flocked  together  inter- 
ested hearers  from  every  part  of  Newton  and  from  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.     Here  the  venerable  father  Grafton  gathered  hundreds 
into  the  church, —  stars  for  his  future  crown, —  most  of  whora 
have  joined  him  in  his  heavenly  home.     Here  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations on  which  later  accretions  have  grown  up  in  the  same  spu'it, 
holding  the  same  faith,  and  inspired  by  the  same  motives.     Mod- 
ern luxury  has  brought  the  sanctuary  into  nearer  accord  with  the 
elegances  of  Christian  homes  ;  but  we  may  well  question  whether 
in  any  period  for  the  last  hundred  years  men  have  ever  excelled 
those  early  years,  in  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.. 

The  following  copy  of  the  amount  of  the  ministerial  tax  assessed 
on  the  members  and  property  in  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  tha 
year  1828  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  simple  daj^s  of  the 
fathers.  The  assessors  of  the  Society  that  year  were  Seth  Davis, 
Enoch  Richards  and  Peres  Lothrop.  The  whole  amount  assessed ' 
for  the  current  expenses  was  $511.13.  The  names  appended  show 
who  were  the  members  of  the  Society  at  that  date ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  of  each  indicates  their  worldly  condition.  The 
document  from  which  this  copy  was  taken  was  furnished  by  Seth 
Davis,  Esq.,  who  for  about  thirty  years  was  clerk  and  treasurer  of 
the  Society. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


PEEEHOLDERS  IN   1679   AND    1798. 


The  list  of  freeholders  in  the  town  at  various  dates  brings  into 
view  the  forms  of  living  men  who  once  tilled  the  fields,  and  walked 
these  streets,  and  debated  at  town  meetings  and  worshipped 
together  on  the  Sabbath.  The  two  lists  which  follow,  separated 
by  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  indicate  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  town.  The  first  list  numbers  sixty-three  names ; 
the  second,  two  hundred  and  eleven.  The  first  belongs  to  a  date 
after  the  town  had  become  a  fixed  fact,  forty  years  after  the  earli- 
est settlement ;  the  second,  to  a  date  after  the  machinery  of  the 
government  had  settled  into  regularity  subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

FKEEHOLDERS   IN  NEWTON   IN    1679. 


NAMES. 

DATE 

NAMES. 

DATE 

OP  DEATH. 

OF  DEATH. 

Samuel  Hyde, 

1689 

Nehemiah  Hobart, 

1712 

Edward  Jackson, 

1681 

John  Mason, 

1730 

John  Parker  (east), 

1713 

John  Woodward, 

1732 

Jonathan  Hyde, 

1711 

John  Clark, 

1695 

John  Fuller, 

1698 

Joseph  Miller, 

1697 

Thomas  Prentice, 

1709 

William  Kobinson, 

Daniel  Bacon, 

1691 

Abraham  Jackson, 

1740 

Thomas  Wiswall, 

1683 

Sebas  Jackson, 

1690 

John  Ward, 

1708 

John  Kenrick,  jr. , 

1721   • 

Thomas  Park, 

1690 

Elijah  Kenrick, 

1680 

James  Prentice, 

1710 

Joseph  Bartlett, 

1702 

Vincent  Druce, 

1678 

John  Smith, 

John  Spring, 

1717 

John  Mirick, 

1706 

Isaac  Williams, 

1708 

Simon  Ong, 

1678 

James  Trowbridge, 

1717 

David  Meade, 

Gregory  Cook, 

1690 

Neal  McDaniel, 

1694 

Humphrey  Osland, 

1720 

John  Alexander, 

1696 

John  Kenrick, 

1686 

Daniel  Ray, 

1710 

Thomas  Greenwood, 

1693 

Isaac  Beach, 

1735 

Samuel  Truesdale, 

1695 

Peter  Stanchet, 

Henry  Seger, 

Isaac  Bacon, 

1^84, 
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FREEHOLDEKS   IN  NEWTON  IN    1679. 


NAMES. 

DATE 

1                 NAMES. 

DATE 

OF  DEATH. 

07  DEATH. 

Jacob  Bacon, 

1709 

(    Job  Hyde, 

1685 

John  Fuller,  jr., 

1720 

:     Samuel  Hyde,  2d,  son 

.Jonathan  Fuller, 

1722 

of  Job, 

1741 

Joshua  Fuller, 

1752 

Samuel  Hyde,  son  of 

Joseph  Fuller, 

1740 

Jonathan, 

Jeremiah  Fuller, 

1743 

Thomas  Prentice, 

1710 

Noah  Wiswall, 

Thomas  Prentice,  son 

Ebenezer  Hammond, 

of  James, 

Thomas  Hammond, 

1T38 

John  Parker  (south), 

1686 

Nathaniel  Hyde, 

Stephen  Cook, 

1738 

Jonathan  Hyde,  jr., 

1731 

Richard  Parks, 

1725 

John  Hyde, 

1738 

Thomas  Parks,  jr. 

1682 

FEEEHOLDERS   IN.  1798,  WITH  THEIR   ESTATES   AND   VALUATION. 

The  following  names,  estates  and  valuations  were  taken  from 
the  Books  of  the  Assessors,  who  were  appointed  under  an  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  in  1798,  levying  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  country  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Principal  assessor 
of  the  District,  Artemas  "Ward ;  assistants  for  Newton,  Ebenezer 
Woodward  and  Joseph  Jackson.  Property  exempted  by  State 
laws  was  not  to  be  assessed,  nor  dwelling-houses  of  a  valuation  of 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars.     Taken  October  1,  1798. 

In  the  list  of  owners  and  occupants,  the  names  of  tenants  are 
indented. 


OWNEBS  AND  OCCtJPANTS; 

HOUSES. 

VALUE. 

AOBES. 

VALUE. 

TOTAL 
VALUE. 

Adams  Joseph,  jr. 

#    140 

18 

$    600 

f     740 

Adams  Eoger, 

300 

16 

900 

1,200 

Adams  Smith, 

65 

40 

1,030 

1,095 

Bartlett  David  and  Joshua, 

300 

104 

2,498 

2,798 

Bartlett  Ehsha, 

118 

US 

1,830 

1,948 

Blake  Joseph, 

4,000 

180 

5,425 

9,425 

Tracy  Daniel, 

433 

433 

Downing  John, 

130 

16 

130 

Beal  Thomas, 

250 

19 

619 

869 

Bixby  Jonathan, 

475 

19 

1,366 

1,841 

Blanden  Francis,  heirs, 

50 

14 

180 

230 

BuUough  Joseph, 

105 

40 

1,000 

1,105 

Boies  John, 

250 

250 

Woodcock  Nathaniel, 

Chene^  Aaron, 

160 

41 

1,170 

1,330 
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TOTAL 

OWNEBS  AKB  OO0UPAHT8. 

HOUSES. 

VALUE. 

ACBES. 

VALUE. 

VALUE. 

Cheney  William, 

14 

$    140 

$    140 

Cheney  Ebenezer, 

$    390 

60 

1,500 

1,890 

Child  Daniel, 

200 

50 

1,12G 

1,326 

Coney  David, 

190 

46 

1,080 

1,270 

Curtis  Obadiah, 

1,000 

80 

3,972 

4,972 

Comey  Ezra, 

250 

22 

586 

836 

Gushing  Thomas, 

1,250 

57 

2,157 

3,407 

Hyde  WilUam, 

120 

14 

420 

540 

Gushing  Edward, 

700 

93 

2,586 

3,286 

Norcross  Josiah, 

160 

8 

336 

496 

Craft  Joseph, 

245 

78 

2,612 

2,857 

Cookson  Lydia  and  Betsey, 

120 

50 

700 

820 

Hovey  Thomas,  Maj., 

Clark  Daniel, 

335 

98 

2,094 

2,429 

Clark  Norman, 

685 

90 

2,830 

3,515 

Clark  Norman, 

50 

100 

2,911 

2,961 

Cook  Jonathan, 

106 

65 

1.899 

2,005 

Cook  Benjamin, 

385 

4 

366 

751 

Cutler  Richard, 

370 

100 

2,546 

2,916 

Curtis  Solomon, 

385 

10 

1,875 

2,260 

Curtis  Thomas, 

40 

40 

Curtis  and  Eliot, 

400 

400 

Crane  Stephen; 

Collins  Matthias, 

215 

119 

2,152 

2,367 

Craft  Henry, 

20 

320 

320 

Deblois  Sarah, 

545 

545 

Davis  Aaron, 

760 

100 

2,790 

3,550 

Daniels  Timothy, 

169 

5 

225 

394 

Durell  Peter, 

350 

20 

836 

1,186 

Durell  David, 

350 

26 

1,048 

1,398 

Durell  John, 

110 

50 

944 

1,054 

D 11  rant  Mary, 

300 

300 

Greenleaf  William, 

Durant  Thomas, 

390 

4 

271 

661 

Dix  Samuel, 

106 

36 

653 

759 

ElUot  Simon, 

900 

53 

6,455 

7,355 

Elliot  Simon, 

300 

8 

350 

650 

Elliot  Simon, 

725 

725 

Eustis  Thoma-s, 

600 

88 

1,731 

2,281 

EuUer  Sarah, 

276 

249 

9,351 

9,627 

Euller  Joseph, 

360 

360 

EuUer  Josiah, 

650 

1 

355 

1,005 

EuUer  Amariah, 

309 

60 

1,090 

1,399 

Fuller  Nathan, 

600 

75 

1,870 

2,470 

Fuller  Edward, 

105 

70 

1,986 

2,091 

Fuller  Joshua  and  David, 

212 

155 

3,544 

3,756 

Fuller  Elener, 

11 

135 

135 

Fuller  Joseph,  jr., 

650 

63 

1,765 

2,315 

Fuller  Nathaniel, 

17 

314 

814 

Grimes  James, 

105 

41 

837 

942 

Bartlett  Luke, 

Greenough  Rev.  William, 

23 

nottaxed. 

Grafton  Rev.  Joseph, 

9 

do. 

Homer  Rev.  JonatJian, 

33 

do. 

HaU  Edward, 

160 

129 

2,588 

2,748 
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TOTAL 

OWNERS  AKD   OCOTTPANIS. 

HOtrSES. 

VALUE. 

AOBES. 

VAIiUB. 

VALDB. 

Hall  Samuel, 

$    850 

60 

$1,471 

fl,821 

Hall  Solomon, 

190 

61 

350 

540 

Hyde  Thaddeus, 

200 

53 

1,828 

2,028 

Hyde  John, 

375 

33 

1,129 

1,504 

Hyde  Elisha, 

40 

24 

856 

895 

Hyde  Susanna, 

12 

220 

220 

Hyde  Samuel, 

105 

29 

948 

1,053 

Hyde  Mary, 

22 

630 

530 

Hyde  Daniel, 

106 

38 

1,124 

1,230 

Hyde  Amos, 

19 

260 

260 

Hoogs  WUliam, 

900 

74 

1,500 

2,400 

Hoogs  William,  jr., 

190 

190 

Hull  Gen.  William, 

652 

60 

1,600 

2,052 

Coolidge  Isaac, 

775 

75 

1,688 

2,463 

Bell  William, 

1,100 

26 

900 

2,000 

Stearns  Dr.  Luther, 

2,450 

10 

566 

3,016 

Hammond  William, 

835 

81 

789 

1,624 

Hammond  Benjamin  and  Ben- 

jamin, jr.. 

734 

141 

3,656 

4,390 

Hammond  Thomas, 

370 

60 

1,540. 

1,910 

Hastings  Thomas,  2nd, 

830 

1 

75 

905 

Hastings  John, 

900 

25 

661 

1,461 

Hastings  Samuel, 

280 

- 

230 

Hastings  Daniel, 

230 

20 

656 

886 

Widow  Lois  Parker, 

200 

200 

Hastings  Daniel, 

762 

21 

946 

1,708 

Learned, 

Hunnewell  Jonathan, 

1,700 

16 

1,875 

3,575 

Jackson  Col.  Michael, 

569 

96 

2,993 

3,562- 

Jackson  Michael,  jr.. 

560 

6 

150 

710 

Jackson  Simon, 

370 

49 

781 

1,151 

Jackson  Timothy, 

895 

54 

2,108 

2,50S 

Jackson  Edward, 

800 

89 

1,785 

2,585 

Jackson  Samuel, 

5 

270 

270 

Jackson  Daniel  and  Joshua, 

370 

65 

1,190 

1,560 

Jackson  Oliver, 

40 

1 

62 

102 

Jackson  Joseph,  jr.. 

800 

66 

1,348 

1,648 

Jennison  Fhineas, 

149 

65 

2,023 

2,172 

Jarvis  Caleb  and  Bemis  Luke, 

250 

250 

King  Dr.  John, 

450 

36 

996 

1,446 

King  John,  jr.. 
King  Noah, 

140 
105 

92 

1,720 

1,860 
105 

King  Henry, 

470 

73 

1,102 

1,572 

Kenrick  John, 

280 

280' 

Kenrick  John,  jr., 
Kenrick  Caleb, 
Kimball  Richard, 
Lenox  Cornelius, 
Matthews  John, 
Munroe  Olirer, 

600 
475 
140 
20 
590 
545 

85 

68 

72 

2 

180 

3,337 
2,490 
1,197 
100 
2.410 

3,937 

2,965 

1,337 

120 

3,000 

545 

30O 

Moore  Reuben, 

300 

Glyde  Samuel, 

Moore  Reuben, 
Murdock  Samuel, 
Murdock  Robert, 

245 
545 

86 

112 

8 

3,351 

3,317 

197 

3,596 

3,862 

197 
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OWNEES  AUD  OOOnPAHTS. 

HOUSES. 

VALXJE. 

ACRES. 

VALUE. 

TOTAL 
VALUE. 

Murdook  Elisha, 

h 

$    150 

52 

$1,276 

$1,425 

Murdoek  Widow  Esther, 

150 

23 

719 

869 

Mitchell  Edward, 

715 

67 

1,912 

2,627 

Marshall  Abigail, 

720 

i 

74 

794 

Norcross  Josiah, 

650 

105 

3,829 

4,379 

Norcross  Nathaniel, 

260 

260 

Neal  William, 

312 

312 

Nutting  Samuel, 

109 

46 

1,700 

1,809 

Parker  Samuel, 

335 

54 

1,901 

2,236 

Parker  Jonathan, 

300 

93 

2,200 

2,500 

Parker  Joseph, 

230 

104 

1,603 

1,833 

Palmer  John, 

275 

95 

2,006 

2,281 

Park  Joshua, 

475 

15 

888 

1,863 

Park  Amasa, 

375 

37 

1,120 

1,495 

Prentice  Robert, 

105 

44 

1,333 

1,438 

Peck  John, 

600 

84 

3,130 

3,730 

Pigeon  John, 

600 

24 

290 

890 

Pigeon  Henry, 

850 

150 

3,461 

4,311 

Jackson  Daniel, 

109 

109 

Pratt  Thomas, 

1,120 

69 

2,444 

3,564 

Porter  Amasa, 

400 

400 

Rogers  John, 

760 

18 

.1,430 

2,190 

Rogers  John,  jr., 

830 

38 

1,681 

2,511 

Richardson  Samuel, 

285 

88 

986 

1,271 

Richardson  Jeremiah, 

475 

44 

1,457 

1,926 

Richards  Daniel, 

315 

145 

3,288 

3,603 

Richards  Solomon, 

320 

100 

3,250  , 

3,570 

Richards  Aaron, 

550 

52 

1,665 

2,215 

Richards  Thaddeus, 

340 

35 

1,150 

1,490 

Richards  James, 

77 

1,852 

1,852 

Richardson  Ebenezer, 

360 

30 

545 

905 

Richardson  David, 

120 

4i 

170 

290 

Robinson  Bradbury, 

Pritchard  Joseph  tad 

Town  Jonathan, 

215 

* 

40 

255 

Robbins  Solomon, 

140 

22 

600 

740 

Robbins  Eliphalet, 

170 

2 

150 

320 

Stone  Dea.  David, 

415 

56 

1,817 

2,232 

Stone  John,  heirs  of 

725 

78 

2,079 

2,804 

Stone  Jonas,  jr.. 

340 

52 

1,346 

1,686 

Stone  James, 

400 

56 

1,575 

1,976 

Stone  Ebenezer, 

825 

100 

2,392 

3,217 

Shepard  Elizabeth, 

600 

160 

3,240 

3,840 

Daniels  0., 

Spring  Dr.  Marshall, 

300 

118 

3,900 

4,200 

Jones  A., 

Seaverns  Elisha, 

600 

81 

1,956 

2,556 

Starr  Dr.  Ebenezer, 

250 

250 

Smith  Enoch, 

300 

6 

495 

795 

Tolnian  Thomas, 

106 

9 

255 

361 

Trowbridge  Edward, 

200 

83 

2,164 

2,364 

Trowbridge  Samuel, 

360 

82 

1,989 

2,349 

Thwing  Nicholas, 

208 

80 

1,527 

1,735 

Torrey  Samuel, 

200 

H 

60 

260 

Thwing  John, 

390 

98 

3.180 

3,570 
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TOTAL 

OTVTSEKS  A2JD  OOOUPAKIS. 

HOUSES. 

TALUE. 

AOBES. 

VALUE. 

VALUE. 

Thwing  John,  jr.. 

$     215 

30 

$    886 

$1,101 

Wellington  Ebenezer, 

200 

113 

3,668 

3,868 

Ward  Col.  Joseph, 

2,000 

132 

4,340 

5,540 

Parks  Nathan  3rd, 

106 

63 

1,488 

1,594 

Ward  John, 

225 

71 

2,100 

2,325 

Ward  Samuel, 

UO 

45 

1,700 

1.840 

White  Joseph, 

635 

88 

3,864 

4,499 

Wiswall  Jeremiah, 

285 

16 

587 

872 

Wiswali  William,  heirs  of, 

285 

78 

2,735 

3,020 

Wiswall  Jeremiah,  jr., 

120 

77 

2,735 

2,855 

Wiswall  Jeremiah,jr., 

300 

300 

Winchester  Amasa, 

5.50 

151 

4,035 

4,585 

AVhittemore  J.  W. 

312 

312 

Whitney  Thaddeus, 

150 

25 

744 

894 

Whitney  Timothy, 

Ware  John, 

1,100 

129 

2,234 

3,334 

Hooker  Z., 

Ware  Azariah, 

340 

340 

Woodward  Ebenezer, 

360 

117 

2,810 

3,170 

White  Benjamin, 

102 

100 

1,965 

2,067 

Welch  Michael, 

169 

61 

1,095 

1,264 

Ward  Joseph, 

106 

63 

1,488 

1,594 

Weld  Nathaniel, 

139 

94 

2,000 

2,139 

Whitney  Moses, 

46 

778 

778 

Cheney  David, 

Park  Nathan  3rd, 

SUMMARY. 


Houses,  175 

Tenants,  25 

Acres  of  land,  9,543| 

Males  in  the  above  list,  197 

Females,    do.        do.  12 


Valuation  of  houses, 
do.  land. 

Total  Valuation  (as 
taxed) , 


$  71,614.00 
265,439.00 


$337,053.00 


We  know  not  on  what  principle  the  assessors  determined  their 
estimates  of  the  value  of  houses  in  the  town  of  Newton  eighty 
j-ears  since.  Possibly,  they  designedly  set  the  value  very  low, 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  compassionating  the  slender  resources 
of  their  fellow-townsmen  and  their  own.  But  even  if  they  put 
upon  this  kind  of  property  no  more  than  a  two-thirds  valuation,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  dwellings  of  the  fathers  of  the  town,  of  the 
fourth  generation  after  its  incorporation,  were  ridiculously  cheap. 
According  to  the  above  list,  there  were  only  two  houses  in  the 
town  valued  above  $2,000,  one  of  them  being  set  at  $4,000  and 
the  other  at  $2,450  ;  only  eleven  above  $1,000  ;  only  thirty-seven 
above  $600  ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  val- 
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ned  at  less  than  $500 ;  sixty-eight,  less  than  $300  ;  forty-five  less 
than  $200  ;  seven  less  than  $100.  The  smallest  valuations  were 
one  house  at  $80  ;  one  at  $65  ;  two  at  $50  ;  two  at  $40,  and  one 
at  $20.  The  three  ministers  were  not  required  to  pay  taxes  at  all, 
ill  this  levy,  though  each  of  them  owned  both  house  and  land. 
The  largest  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  any  individual  was 
two  hundred  and  fortj''-nine ;  twenty-seven  owned  between  one 
and  two  hundred ;  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred ;  four  less  than  twenty ;  twenty-two  less  than  ten  ;  thirty-four, 
none  at  all.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  acres 
stood  in  the  names  of  women. 

Such  was  the  day  of  small  things  in  the  period  of  the  fathers 
of  Newton.  They  had  had  a  continual  struggle  with  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  a  new  settlement.  They  had  passed  through  the 
period  of  peril,  when  their  territory  was  scarcely  better  than  an  un- 
subdued wilderness,  and  the  exhausting  f)eriod  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  For  many  years,  while  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  infant  township,  they  knew,  to  the  fuU,  the  hardships  of  labor 
and  poverty.  But  they  were  gradually  coming  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  a  broader  and  a  brighter  field.  Thanks  to  their  indus- 
try, thrift  and  enterprise, —  their  slender  possessions,  notwithstand- 
ing all  difficulties,  had  become  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  few 
thousands  they  brought  with  them  had  grown,  even  at  the  modest 
valuation  of  that  early  day,  to  more  than  half  a  million.  If  we 
compare  the  condition  of  things  in  1639  and  1679,  and  again  at 
the  date  of  the  above  assessment,  and  finally  at  the  period  in  which 
our  own  lot  has  been  cast,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
gracious  hand  of  Him  who  is  "  wise  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working,"  and  whose  "  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  "  has  been,  from 
the  beginning,  our  refuge  and  defence. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NEWTON    IN    THE     KEVOLUTION. —  MILITAKT    SPIRIT. —  THE     FRENCH 

WAR. —  THE  STAMP  ACT. — -  TAXATION. — STATUE  OF  GEORGE  m. 

NAVIGA.TION  ACT. — ^INSTRUCTIONS    TO     THE    REPRESENTATIVE. 

LETTER  TO  THE  SELECTMEN  OF  BOSTON. 

Newton  has  honored  itself  from  the  beginning  by  a  patriotic  and 
military  spirit.  No  call  has  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  na- 
tional domain,  or  the  national  integrity  and  honor,  which  the  citi- 
zens have  not  been  ready  to  answer.  And  many  are  the  bold  and 
fearless  names,  recorded  with  fervent  praise  upon  her  escutcheon. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  people  in  military 
affairs  that  two  training-fields  were  laid  out  at  an  early  period, 
as  elsewhere  recorded.  (See  pp.  91,  113.)  These  fields  were 
adapted,  by  their  respective  location,  to  nurse  the  military  spirit 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  giving  to  the  children,  east  and 
west,  opportunities  of  witnessing  military  manoeuvres.  The  first, 
at  Newton  Centre,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  space  having  been 
given  by  Jonathan  Hyde,  and  upwards  of  one-third  by  Elder  Wis- 
wall,  or  his  sons,  is  known  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  town 
since  1711 ;  but  no  deed  of  the  gift  is  on  record.  In  1799,  a  pow- 
der house,  which  stood  about  fifty  years,  was  built  on  the  easterly 
side  of  it.  The  second  training-field,  laid  out  at  Newtonville,  in 
April,  1735,  by  Captain  Joseph  FuUer,  was  discontinued  by  the 
town  in  1787,  and  the  land  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  the  donor. 
Very  likely,  the  military  furor  incident  to  the  Revolutionary  war 
having  abated,  and  the  government  being  established  on  a  firm  ba- 
sis, the  townsmen  deemed  that  one  military  campus  was  sufficient, 
and  that  the  other  might  be  devoted  without  peril,  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace. 

A  laj-ge  number  of  the  citizens,  when  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  have  borne  military  titles.     A  catalogue  of  the 
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citizens  contained  in  Mr.  Jackson's  "  Genealogical  Register,"  ■which 
reaches  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  embraces  also 
a  few  names  belonging  to  a  later  period,  gives  two  generals,  nine 
colonels,  three  majors,  fortj'-one  captains,  twenty-one  lieutenants 
and  eight  ensigns.  The  later  history  of  the  town,  as  shown  in  the 
records  of  the  recent  war,  presents  no  decline  in  the  number  or 
the  valor  of  the  townsmen. 

In  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1740,  Massachusetts 
sent  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  fifty  returned  alive.  Of  the 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men  at  Louisburg,  Massachusetts  sent 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Newton  was  not  with- 
out its  representative. 

In  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  some  of  the  men  of 
Newton  were  in  hot  engagements,  and  some  were  slain.  Of  these, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  were  Samuel  Jenks,  who  served 
as  a  subaltern  oflScer  in  the  campaign  of  1758  and  1760  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Timothy  Jackson,  whose  wife  carried  on  the  farm  and  herself 
worked  on  the  land,  while  he  was  in  the  army ;  Colonel  Ephraim 
Jackson,  who  was  also  a  lieutenant  in  the  same  war,  and  especially 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  He 
displayed  uncommon  militarj'  talents,  and  was  appointed  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Canada  service.  He  had  under  his  command  a  fort  at 
Williamstown,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  settlers  began 
their  improvements.  He  was  shot  through  the  head  in  the  mem- 
orable battle  fought  with  the  French  and  Indians  near  Lake 
George,  in  September,  1755.  He  Uved  a  life  of  single  blessed- 
ness, and  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  His  will  was  made  on  his  way 
to  join  the  army,  about  two  months  before  his  death. 

With  such  antecedents,  the  people  of  Newton  entered  with  vigor, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  into  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution, 
and  contributed  liberally,  both  of  life  and  treasure,  to  the  expenses 
of  that  great  struggle.  No  town  in  the  Commonwealth  can  pre- 
sent a  more  honorable  record.  The  inhabitants  recorded  their 
protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  October,  1765,  and  followed  up 
this  movement  afterwards  by  a  series  of  acts  well  calculated  to 
prove  that  they  understood  tl^e  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  would 
be  wanting  in  no  measures  which  either  duty  or  patriotism  de- 
manded. In  the  progress  of  the  trying  events  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  Newton,  "  almost 
to  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  ""  made  the  most  heroic  and  vigor- 
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ous  efforts  to  sustain  the  common  cause  of  tlie  country,  from  the 
first  hour  to  the  last."  Ten  days  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go 
into  operation,  October  21,  1765,  the  town  recorded  its  first  pa- 
triotic and  revolutionary  action  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  Cap- 
tain Abraham  Fuller,  their  representative  to  the  General  Court. 

This  first  act,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  acts, 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  principles  early  planted,  and  now 
ready  to  unfold.  It  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  seed  sown, 
generations  before,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England.  They  had  not  been  nursed  in  toil  and  self-denial,  in 
the  spirit  of  independence,  decision  and  self-reliance  in  vain. 
And  when  the  oppression  from  which  they  had  fled,  now,  after 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  proposed  in  a  new  form  to  assert  its 
power  to  control  them  and  its  right  to  tax  them,  tj'ranny  found 
them  ready  to  resist.  The  fathers  had  taught  well  the  sons  whom 
they  had  brought  up  ;  and  the  sons  showed  themselves  worthy  of 
the  energj-,  the  independence  and  the  faith  of  such  fathers.  Eng- 
lish blood  and  heart,  loving  sovereignty  and  scorning  to  be  ruled, 
grandly  asserted  itself  in  the  long  perils  and  the  consuming  years 
of  hardship  which  followed.  The  colonists  had  right  on  their  side. 
English  lawyers  and  statesmen  were  compelled  by  their  convic- 
tions to  assent  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  maintained  by 
the  colonists  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution.  And  the  ends 
which  the  people  sought,  steadily  pursued,  could  not  fail  to  be 
crowned  at  last,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  with  success.  It  is  with 
the  deepest  interest  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, every  American  citizen  contemplates  the  weary  years  of  alter- 
nating despondency  and  hope,  the  depreciated  currency,  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people,  the  lack  of  resources,  the  deficiency  of  men 
who  were  too  few  to  meet  the  emergencies,  the  severity  of  nat- 
ure, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  willing  self-denial  and  the  stem 
decision  of  the  people,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

The  revolutionary  action  of  the  town  above  referred  to  is  as 
foUows : 

At  a  town  meeting  held  October  21,  1765,  Edward  Durant,  Moderator. 

Voted,  the  following  instructions  to  their  representative  (prepared  and  re- 
ported by  Edward  Durant  and  Charles  Felham). 
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To  Captain  Abraham  S'uUer,  Eepresentatiye  of  Newton : 

SiK, — ^At  this  most  important  and  alarming  crisis,  when  the  British-Ameri- 
can subjects  are  everywhere  loudly  complaining  of  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional innovations,  the  town  of  Newton  judge  it  altogether  improper  to  be 
wholly  silent. 

We  therefore,  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants,  being  legally  assem- 
bled in  our  meeting-house,  judge  it  proper  to  impart  to  you  our  united  senti- 
ments, more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act,  so  called,  by  which  a 
very  grievous  and,  we  apprehend,  unconstitutional  tax  is  laid  on  the  colonies ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  standing  maxim  of  English  liberty  that  no  man  shall  be  taxed 
but  with  his  own  consent,  so  we  very  well  know  that  we  were  in  no  sense 
represented  in  Parliament  when  this  tax  was  imposed. 

By  the  Koyal  Charter  granted  to  our  ancestors,  the  power  of  making  laws 
for  our  internal  government  and  of  levying  taxes  is  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  by  the  same  charter  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural,  freeborn  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  The  most  essential  rights  of  British  subjects  are  those  of  being 
represented  in  the  same  body  which  exercises  the  power  of  levying  taxes  upon 
them,  and  of  having  their  property  tried  by  juries ;  whereas  the  unconstitu- 
tional law  admits  of  our  properties'  being  tried  by  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
without  a  jury.  Consequently  this  at  once  destroys  the  most  valuable  privi- 
leges of  our  charter,  deprives  us  of  our  most  essential  rights  as  Britons,  and 
greatly  weakens  the  best  security  of  our  lives,  liberties  and  estates. 

We  therefore  think  it  our  indispensable  duty,  injustice  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  posterity,  as  it  is  our  undoubted  privilege,  to  declare  our  greatest  dissatis- 
faction with  this  law ;  and  we  think  it  incumbent  on  you  by  no  means  to  join 
in  any  public  measure  for  countenancing  and  assisting  in  the  execution  of 
said  Act ;  but  to  use  your  best  endeavors  in  the  General  Assembly  to  have 
the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  province  asserted  and  vindicated, 
and  left  on  public  record,  that  posterity  may  never  have  reason  to  charge  those 
of  the  present  times  with  the  guilt  of  tamely  giving  them  away. 

We  further  instruct  you  to  take  particular  care  that  the  best  prudence  may 
be  used  in  expending  the  public  moneys,  that  no  unaccustomed  grant  may  bo 
made  to  those  who  serve  the  government ;  and  we  in  general  recommend  ta 
your  care,  that  the  moneys  of  the  province  drawn  from  the  individuals  of 
the  people,  may  not  bo  applied  to  any  other  purposes  under  any  pretence 
whatever  of  contingent  charges,  but  what  are  evidently  intended  in  the  act 
for  supplying  the  Treasury. 

"Voted,  that  the  foregoing  instructions  be  the  instructions  to  the  Kepresen- 
tative  of  this  town,  and  that  he  is  now  enjoined  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  same ; 
also,  that  the  same  be  recorded  in  the  Town  Book,  that  posterity  may  sec 
and  know  the  groat  concern  the  people  of  this  day  had  for  their  invaluable 
rights  and  privileges  and  liberties. 

A  prominent  question,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle,  was  whether  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  could 
legally  impose  taxes  on  the  American  provinces,  which  were  not. 
represented  therein,  without  their  consent.     But  in  exercising  their 
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right  of  supremacy,  as  they  understood  it,  they  enacted,  besides 
other  methods  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  Provinces,  the  Act 
styled  the  Stamp  Act,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  take  effect 
November  1, 1765.  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
affirmed  the  American  doctrine  October  29,  1765,  with  special 
reference  to  this  Act,  in  a  series  of  fourteen  Kesolutions.  "We 
copy  three  of  them. 

III.  Resolved,  that  no  man  can  justly  take  the  property  of  another 
without  his  consent ;  and  that  upon  this  original  principle,  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  same  body  which  exercises  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
levying  taxes,  which  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  constitution,  is 
founded. 

XII.  Resolved,  as  a  just  conclusion  from  some  of  the  foregoing  resolves, 
that  all  Acts  made  by  any  power  whatever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  Province,  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  are  infringements  of  our 
inherent  and  unalienable  rights  as  men  and  British  subjects,  and  render  void 
the  most  valuable  declarations  of  our  Charter. 

XIII.  Resolved,  that  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  within  the  Province  is  a  most  violent  infraction  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  juries, — a  right  which  this  house,  upon  the  principles  of  their  British 
ancestors,  hold  most  dear  and  sacred,  it  being  the  only  security  of  the  lives, 
liberties  and  properties  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  here. 

Such  were  the  views  solemnly  expressed  by  the  General  Court, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  citi- 
zens, if  they  understood  only  the  first  rudiments  of  statesmanship, 
should  agree  with  them. 

Great  riots  took  place  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson's  house  was 
sacked,  and  much  property  was  destroyed.  The  people  of  New- 
ton, in  town  meeting  assembled,  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  all 
such  acts  of  outrage  and  violence,  and  subsequently  iustructed 
their  Representative  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  losses  made 
good  to  the  sufferers  out  of  the  public  treasury  or  otherwise,  "  as 
should  seem  most  just  and  consistent."  Thus  they  showed  them- 
selves not  only  jealous  for  their  own  rights,  but  also  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  awakened  such  indigna- 
tion in  the  American  colonies  as  clearly  showed  that  England 
must  either  change  her  policy,  or  prepare  to  enforce  it  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  violent  and  protracted  struggle  following 
the  passage  of  the  Act  indicated  the  determined  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  was  the  prologue  to  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 
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On  the  31st  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  and  it  was  resolved, — 

1;    To  import  no  goods  from  England  until  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed. 

2.  To  immediately  countermand  all  orders  sent  for  spring  goods. 

3.  To  sell  no  goods  from  Great  Britain  on  commission. 

More  than  two  hundred  merchants  signed  their  names  to  these 
resolutions.  Various  popular  demonstrations  followed,  showing 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  merchants  met  the  approval  of  the 
people. 

The  following  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  causing  univer- 
sal joy ;  and  the  popular  feeling  found  expression  in  the  erection, 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  of  a  leaden  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.,  on  Bowling  Green  in  New  York  city.  But  if  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  with  this  demonstration,  he  soon  learned  that  "  the 
triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short."  A  few  years  afterward,  this 
statue  was  turned  to  a  purpose  which  the  founders  had  not  dreamed 
of.  In  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  followed  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  tea,  upon  the  reception  in  New  York  of  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  the  horse  and  rider  were  dragged  from  the 
pedestal,  broken  in  pieces,  and  sent  to  Litchfield,  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Wolcott,  the  patriotic  governor  of  Connecticut,  by  whose 
wife  and  daughters  they  were  run  into  thousands  of  bullets,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  patriots  of  the  surrounding  country. 
"With  these  bullets  hundreds  of  British  soldiers  were  shot  during 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  Connecticut.* 

In  1767,  it  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  townsmen  "  strictly  to 
adhere  to  the  late  regulation  respecting  funerals,  and  not  to  use 
any  gloves  but  what  are  manufactured  here,  nor  procure  any  new 
garments  upon  such  occasions,  but  what  shall  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

Being  an  economical  and  prudent  people,  believing  in  the  protec- 
tion of  home  manufactures,  and  no  less  in  the  development  of  home 
industry,  and  moreover  not  willing  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  na- 
tions in  case  of  war,  at  a  town  meeting  held  November  13,  1767, 
they  voted  unanimously, — 

That  this  town  will  take  all  prudent  and  legal  measures  to  encourage  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  this  province,  and  to  lessen  the  use  of  super- 
fluities, and  particularly  the  following  enumerated  articles  imported  from 
abroad,  viz. :  loaf  sugar,  cordage,  anchprs,  coaches,  chaises,  and  carriages 
•Hon.  £.  C.  Cowdiu's  speecli  at  Lexington. 
21 
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of  all  Borts,  horse  furniture,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women's 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
sole  leather,  sheathing,  duck,  nails,  gold  and  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamond,  stone  and 
paste  ware,  snuflf,  mustard,  clocks  and  watches,  silversmiths'  and  jewelers' 
ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  above  ten  shillings  per  yard,  muffs,  furs,  tippets, 
and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  children's  stays,  fire  en- 
gines, china  ware,  silk  and  cotton,  velvets,  gauze,  pewterer's  hollow  ware, 
linseed  oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silk  of  all  kinds  for  garments,  malt  liquors 
and  cheese. 

This  action  of  the  citizens  was  provoked  by  the  Navigation  Act, 
so  called,  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  restricted  home  indus- 
try in  the  colonies,  and  tended  to  destroy  their  commerce.  In 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
trade  with  any  foreign  country,  nor  export  to  England  their  own 
merchandise  except  in  British  vessels.  Iron  abounded  in  the  colo- 
nies, but  not  an  article  could  be  manufactured  by  the  people ;  all 
must  be  imported.  Wool  was  abundant ;  but  no  cloth  could  be 
manufactured,  except  for  private  use,  and  not  a  pound  of  the  raw 
material  could  be  sold  from  town  to  town ;  but  all  must  be  sent  to 
England,  to  be  ultimately  returned  as  manufactured  cloths,  bur- 
dened with  heavy  duties.  Beavers  were  plenty  aU  along  the 
streams  ;  but  no  hatter  was  permitted  to  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices, g,nd  not  a  hat  could  be  sold  from  one  colony  to  another. 
These  are  specimens  of  that  vast  network  of  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce,  in  which  Great  Britain  encircled  the  thirteen 
colonies. 

This  was  not  alone.  The  Parliament  added  humiliation  to  ex- 
tortion. Naval  officers,  acting  under  the  law,  were  insolent 
towards  colonial  vessels.  They  compelled  them  to  lower  their 
flags  in  token  of  homage,  fired  on  them  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  impressed  their  seamen  whenever  they  chose. 

The  Mutiny  Act,  as  it  was  called,  required  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  to  furnish  quarters,  and  to  some  extent,  supplies,  for 
all  the  soldiers  that  might  be  sent  over  from  England  to  oppress 
them.* 

Newton  had  not  yet  become,  to  any  great  extent,  a  manfactur- 
ing  town,  though  something  had  been  done,  both  at  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Falls,  to  meet  the  demands  of  home  consumption,  for  more 
than  half  a  century.    But  the  people  imderstood  the  principles 

•Hon.  E.  C.  Cowdln's  speech  at  I.exington,  April  19, 18T5. 
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that  underlie  a  free  government,  and  were  resolved  not  to  yield 
their  rights  to  a  foreign  oppressor. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  September  22,  1768,  the  citizens  unan- 
imously chose  Abraham  Fuller,  to  join  with  others  as  soon  as  may 
be,  in  a  Convention  to  be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  order 
that  such  measures  may  be  consulted  and  advised,  as  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  subjects  in  the  province  may  require. 

"In  the  succeeding  years, "  say  s  Mr.  Paige,  in  his  "History  of  Cambridge," 
"the  conflict  between  arbitrary  power  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  became  more  and  more  earnest.  The  British  Government  insisted  on 
its  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases,  to  impose  taxes  without  their  con- 
sent, to  place  over  them  rulers  not  of  their  own  choice,  to  overawe  them  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  and  to  supersede  established  laws  and  cus- 
toms by  'Eoyal  Instructions.'  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  people  professed 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  they  protested  against  this  invasion  of  their  inalienable 
rights  as  freeborn  Englishmen,  and  indicated  a  determination  to  resist  to  the 
last  extremity.  Among  other  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, at  a  town  meeting  held  in  Boston,  Nov.  2,  1772,  upon  the  motion  of 
Samuel  Adams  it  was  voted  '  that  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies 
and  of  this  province  in  particular,  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects ;  to 
communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  in  this  province  and 
to  the  world,  as  the  sense  of  this  town,  with  the  infringements  and  violations 
thereof  that  have  been,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be  made;  also,  requesting 
of  each  town  a  free  communication  of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject.' 

"At  an  adjourned  meeting,  November  20,  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  agree- 
ably to  the  original  vote." 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1772,  Edward  Durant,  Charles  Pel- 
ham,  Esq.,  Alexander  Shepard,  "WiUiam  PbiUips  and  Noah  Hyde 
were  chosen  a  committee  "  to  consider  and  report  what  it  may 
be  proper  for  the  town  to  do,  relating  to  the  present  unhappy  situ- 
ation this  country  is  reduced  to,  by  some  late  attacks  made  on  our 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges." 

This  committee  presented  the  following  brave  and  earnest  report : 

I.  We  judge  it  just  and  expedient,  and  do  recommend  it  to  the  town,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  due  sense  of  the  invaluable  rights  and  privileges  belonging 
to  them,  both  as  men  and  as  members  of  the  British  Empire,  and  as  colonists, 
to  come  into  the  following  resolves  : 

Resolved,  that  no  good  man  can  be  silent  and  inactive  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  at  this  alarming  period,  when  such  arbitrary  measures  are  taken  as 
tend  to  destroy  that  glorious  Constitution  which  has  cost  the  labors  of  ages  and 
the  blood  of  thousands,  and  that  all  who  abet  tyranny  merit  the  detestation  of 
this  people  and  the  contempt  of  mankind. 
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Resolved,  that  we  ever  did  and  now  do  bear  true  loyalty  to  the  king  and 
affection  to  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  and  shall  ever  contribute,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  to  promote  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  parent  state,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  rights  and 
privileges  as  colonists. 

Resolved,  that  no  civil  ofBcer,  who,  properly  considered,  is  a  servant  of 
the  people,  can  constitutionally  or  with  safety  to  themselves,  be  dependent  on 
the  Crown  for  his  support, — therefore,  any  grant  or  grants  made  by  the 
Crown  to  the  Judges  of  our  Superior  Court,  must  naturally,  at  least  here- 
after, tend  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  those  Judges,  and  change  the  courts 
of  justice  into  engines  of  slavery. 

Resolved,  that  all  taxation  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
without  their  consent  or  representation  in  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  is  unconstitutional  and  oppressive. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  with  a  great  number  of  officers  under  them  at  an 
enormous  and  unnecessary  expense,  that  the  large  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  whereby  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  colonies  are  rendered  precarious  and  unsafe, — that  the  intro- 
ducing and  Jceepiug  a  military  force  in  our  metropolis  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  injury  of  the  people, — that  the  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  the  Governor  in  any  other  way  than  by  grants  of 
our  General  Court,  thereby  rendering  him  entirely  independent  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  presides, — and  many  other  late  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  are  grievances  of  which  we  justly  complain,  and  must,  in  faith- 
fulness to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  continue  so  to  do  until  they  are 
redressed. 

II.  We  judge  it  necessary  at  this  time,  and  do  recommend  it  to  the  town, 
to  give  the  Representative  of  the  town  the  following  instructions,  viz. ; 

To  Abraham  Fuller,  Esq.,  Representative  of  Newton  in  General  Assembly : 

Sir, — At  this  alarming  era,  when  the  British-American  subjects  are  loudly 
complaining  of  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  measures  and  innovations, 
the  town  of  Newton  judge  it  altogether  improper  to  be  wholly  silent.  We 
therefore,  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  said  town,  in  town  meeting  legally  assembled  on  Monday, 
the  fourth  day  of  January,  1773,  by  adjournment  from  the  28th  of  December 
last,  judge  it  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  impart  to  you  our 
united  sentiments,  being  as  on  the  one  hand  ever  ready  to  give  all  due  as-  . 
sistance  for  encouraging  and  supporting  the  exercise  of  government  in  a 
cbnstitutional  manner,  so  on  the  other  hand  deeply  concerned  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects,— that  best  birthright  and  noblest  inheri- 
tance of  mankind,  may  be  securely  enjoyed  by  us  and  transmitted  to  our  pos- 
terity,—cannot  but  express  how  greatly  our  fears  have  been  increased  respect- 
ing the  late  alarming  report,  added  to  the  other  grievances  under  which  this 
people  have  for  a  number  of  years  groaned,  viz. :  that  stipends  are  affixed,  by 
order  of  the  Crown,  to  the  offices  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
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Judicature  of  this  province ;  consequently,  instead  of  receiving  their  salaries 
or  support,  from  annual  grants,  made  by  the  Great  and  General  Court,  as 
heretofore,  they  are  to  depend  solely  on  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Crown  for  their  support;  this  change  we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  most 
important  and  dangerous  change, — creating  an  undue  and  unconstitutional 
dependence,  quite  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
which  will,  we  apprehend,  lay  an  unhappy  foundation  for  the  subverting  of 
public  justice. 

And  we  also  cannot  but  take  notice  how  much  more  hard  and  grievous  it 
is,  that  when  all  possible  care  has  been  taken  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  ex- 
press desire  even  from  his  present  Majesty  upon  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne,  to  make  the  judges  of  England  wholly  independent  of  the  Crown, 
that  the  judges  of  our  Superior  Court  should  be  rendered  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  Crown  in  the  important  article  of  salaries,  whereby  we  are  thus 
cruelly  distinguished  from  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain. 

We  therefore  think  it  proper  to  instruct  you,  our  Bepresentative  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  you  unite  in  such  measures  as  shall  place  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  of  this  Province  upon  a  constitutional 
basis,  and  make,  when  that  is  done,  suitable  provision  for  their  support, 
adequate  to  their  merit  and  station. 

We  further  instruct  you  that  you  use  your  utmost  endeavors  that  all  our 
rights  be  restored  and  established  as  heretofore,  and  that  a  decent  though 
manly  remonstrance  be  sent  to  the  king,  assuring  his  Majesty  that  univer- 
sal discontent  prevails  in  America,  and  nothing  will  restore  harmony  and 
insure  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Crown,  but  a  full  restoration  of 
all  their  liberties. 

A  circular  letter  having  been  received  from  the  Selectmen  of 
Boston,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  soliciting  ad- 
vice and  cooperation,  the  following  answer  was  sent  by  vote  of  the 
town: 

We  judge  it  proper,  and  think  it  may  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  so  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  the  town  to  return  the  following  answer  to  a  letter  of 
20th  November  last  from  the  town  of  Boston  directed  to  the  Selectmen  of 
this  town,  viz. : 

Gentlemen, — We  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Newton,  in  a  town  meeting  legally  assembled  this  day  by  adjournment,  think 
it  incumbent  on  us  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  20th  Novem- 
ber last  past,  directed  to  the  Selectmen  of,  Newton.  We  greatly  applaud 
you,  and  think  ourselves  as  well  as  the  whole  province  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  generous  exertion  of  that  patriotic  spirit  for  which  you  stand  dis- 
tinguished. And  however  unsuccessful  may  have  been  the  measures  you 
have  taken  for  obtaining  redress  of  sundry  grievances  of  which  we  justly 
complain,  yet  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  would  encourage  your  hearts  to  perse- 
vere in  all  legal,  loyal,  regular  and  constitutional  methods  for  the  redress  of 
those  grievances  we  feel,  and  for  preventing  those  we  have  reason  to  fear. 
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We  are  greatly  concerned  at  tl^e  report  which  prevails  that  our  judges  of  the 
Circuits  are  to  receive  their  salaries  from  home,  which  must  render  them  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown,  and  independent  of  the  people,  the  natural  evil  con- 
sequences of  which  are  too  obvious  and  truly  alarming.  We  regret  the 
odium  cast  on  the  respectable  town  of  Boston  as  being  of  a  factious  spirit, 
and  cannot  but  think  that  a  properly  expressed  union  of  sentiment  by  the 
several  towns  in  the  Province,  when  made  known  to  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  must  tend  to  convince  him  and  his  ministry  that  the  resentment 
shown  on  account  of  the  many  unconstitutional  impositions  laid  on  the  coun- 
try in  general,  and  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  particular,  is 
not  the  ravings  of  a  faction,  but  the  cool,  dispassionate  and  j  ust  complainings 
of  the  generality  of  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  in  this  populous 
Province ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  would  render  his  Majesty,  in  his  great 
wisdom  and  goodness,  still  more  disposed  to  grant  us  all  due  relief.  To  pro- 
mote which  valuable  purposes,  as  far  as  our  influence  will  serve,  we  have 
passed  a  number  of  resolves,  and  voted  instructions  to  our  representative, 
— copies  of  which  are  inclosed.  We  heartily  commend  the  present  distressed 
state  of  this  country  to  the  Great  and  Good  King  of  kings,  praying  for  his 
blessing  on  and  directions  to  the  whole  British  empire. 
With  all  due  respect  and  esteem,  and  in  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  we  are, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  brethren  and  most  humble  servants. 
By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Newton, 

Abe.  Fuller,  Town  Clerk. 
To  the  Gentlemen  Selectmen  of  Boston. 

Lastly,  we  do  recommend  it  to  the  town,  that  they  order  the  foregoing  re- 
solves and  instructions  to  the  Eepresentative  and  letter  to  the  town  of  Boston 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Town  Book  of  Eecords  belonging  to  the  town,  that  pos- 
terity may  see  and  know  the  great  concern  the  people  of  this  day  had  for 
their  invaluable  rights,  privileges  and  liberties. 

Thus  we  think  we  have  completed  the  business  committed  to  us ;  and  if  we 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  town,  we  shall  think  ourselves  amply 
rewarded. 

Edwabd  Ddeant, 
Alexander  Shepaed, 
William  Phillips, 
Chaelbs  Pelham, 
Noah  Hide. 
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MILITARY  DRILL. EAST  AND  WEST  COMPANIES. ALARM  LIST. 

MINUTE-MEN. 

We  cannot  admire  too  much  the  energy  and  spirit  manifested  by 
the  fathers  of  the  town  in  the  resolutions  and  instructions  quoted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  cabn,  stern  determination,  the  fixed 
resolve,  the  sober  consideration,  the  sense  of  justice,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  their  concern  that  thej' 
should  be  transmitted,  unabridged,  totheir  posterity.  They  were 
worthy  of  the  stocls:  from  which  they  came,  and  worthy  to  be  the 
fathers  of  such  a  republic  as  they  delivered  to  their  successors. 
The  following  years  of  trial,  toil  and  hardship,  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  hunger,  cold  and  poverty,  the  wasting  of  their  wealth  and 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  were  a  part  of  the  solemn  work  thej'' 
had  undertaken;  a  portion  of  the  grand  enterprise  to  which  they 
had  consecrated  themselves.  We  are  not  surprised  that  men  so 
enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  law  and  riglit,  and  the  preroga- 
tives which  were  their  inalienable  due,  should  have  fought  out  to 
its  issue  the  battle  of  freedom.  They  were  equal  to  the  dignity 
of  so  great  an  occasion,  and  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  a  govern- 
ment which  they  gradually  perfected,  and  delivered  unimpaired  to 
their  children. 

While  the  colonists  sought  on  the  one  hand  to  discourage  luxury 
and  extravagance,  and  to  develop  home  industry,  on  the  other 
hand  they  prepared  cautiously  for  the  sharp  .struggle  that  was  be- 
fore them, —  as  a  ship  of  war,  while  the  enemy  is  drawing  near 
and  thundering  with  occasional  discharges  of  cannon,  makes 
all  snug,  in  her  sails  and  rigging,  and  clears  her  decks  for  action. 
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At  a  town  meeting  held  December  20,  1773,  Charles  Pelham, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Edward  Durant,  Captain  John  Woodward,  Mr.  Joshua 
Hammond,  and  Dr.  John  King  were  chosen  a  committee  to  make 
a  draft  of  such  measures  as  they  shall  think  best  for  the  town  to 
come  into  at  this  emergency,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Thomas  Miller,  Captain  Ephraim  Jackson, 
Phineas  Bond,  Lieutenant  Jeremiah  Wiswall,  John  Palmer,  James 
Grimes,  Deacon  David  Stone,  Deacon  William  Bowles,  Captain 
Benjamin  Hammond,  Amariah  Fuller,  Phineas  Cook,  Lieutenant 
Michael  Jackson,  Captain  John  Woodward,  Joseph  Cheney  "and 
Ensign  Samuel  Craft,  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Fifteen 
to  confer  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  to  the  expediency 
of  leaving  off  buying,  selling  or  using  any  of  the  India  teas. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1774,  the  Committee  of  Five,  above 
referred  to,  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolves,*  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  town : 

The  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newton,  legally  as- 
sembled on  Monday,  the  20th  of  December,  1773,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment to  January  6,  1774,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  difficulty  of 
our  public  aflTairs,  are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reiterated  attempts  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  to  undermine  our  happy  constitution,  and  deprive 
us  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  we  justly  claim  as  men,  as  members 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  as  chartered  colonists.  And  although  we  always 
have,  and  still  do,  bear  true  and  sincere  loyalty  and  affection  to  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  and  regret  the  great  aod 
undue  influence  of  his  mirjistry  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  which,  espe- 
cially if  corrupt  and  selfish  men  should  be  in  place,  we  look  upon  as  a  sore 
scourge  to  the  nation  and  all  its  dependencies. 

We  do  therefore,  with  firmness  of  mind,  on  mature  deliberation,  establish 
the  following  Resolves,  viz. : 

1.  That  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  sessions  of  Parliament,  empowering  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  to  export  tea  to  America,  subject  to  a  duty  upon 
its  arrival  in  America,  is  a  fresh  attack  upon  our  rights,  craftily  planned  by  a 
few  of  our  inveterate  enemies  in  the  ministry,  in  order  to  establish  a  tax  on 
us,  plainly  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  England  itself,  and  glaringly  re- 
pugnant to  our  charter ;  which  we  deem  a  grievance  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
cruel  partiality  therein  shown  against  millions  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  and 
good  subjects  in  America,  in  favor  of  a  few,  very  few,  opulent  subjects  in 
Britain.  This  we  cannot  brook,  and  do  therefore  solemnly  bear  testimony 
against  it. 


•Charles  Pelham,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  resolutions. 
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2.  That  in  justice  to  ourselves,  our  fellow-colonists  and  our  posterity,  we 
cannot,  nor  will,  voluntarily  and  tamely,  submit  to  this  or  any  tax  laid  on  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  when  imposed  without  our  con- 
sent, given  by  ourselves  or  our  Representatives. 

3.  That  as  part  of  the  Colonies  laboring  under  oppression,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  join  the  rest,  in  all  and  every  lawful  and  just  method  of  obtaining 
redress,  or  preventing  the  oppression,  even  to  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes. 

4.  That  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  who  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be, 
advising  or  assisting  in  the  aforesaid,  or  any  such  acts,  or  are  active  or  aiding 
in  the  execution  of  them,  are  (so  far,  at  least)  inimical  to  this  country,  and 
thereby  incur  our  just  resentment ;  in  which  light  we  shall  view  all  mer- 
chants, traders  and  others,  who  shall  henceforth  presume  to  import,  or  sell, 
any  India  tea,  until  the  duty  we  so  justly  complain  of,  be  taken  off. 

6.  That  we  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
ourselves  or  any  for  or  under  us,  purchase  or  use,  or  suffer  to  be  used  in  our 
respective  families,  any  India  tea,  while  such  tea  is  subject  to  a  duty  payable 
upon  its  arrival  in  America;  and  recommend  that  a  copy  hereof  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston. 

6.  That  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  be  appointed  to  confer  and  cor- 
respond with  the  committees  of  any  or  all  our  sister  towns  in  the  Province, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

We  the  subscribers,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  of  Newton,  to  draft 
what  might  be  proper  for  said  town  to  do  in  the  present  exigency  of  our  pub- 
lic affairs,  do  report  the  foregoing  for  the  consideration  of  the  town,  and  do 
further  recommend  that  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  committee  of 
correspondence  in  Boston. 

Chaeles  Pelham, 
Edwaed  Dukant, 
John  Woodwakd,      ■  Committee. 
Joshua  Hammond, 
John  King, 
Attested  by  the  Town  Clerk, 

Abkaham  Fullee. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  above  provided  for  were 
Edward  Durant,  William  Clark,  Captain  Jonas  Stone,  Joshua 
Hammond  and  Captain  John  Woodward. 

It  contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
above  resolutions  were  passed,  that  the  famous  tea  party  in  Boston 
had  taken  place  but  a  few  days  before.  On  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1773,  a  company  of  men  disguised  as  Indians  boarded  three 
British  vessels  at  Liverpool  Wharf  in  Boston,  commanded  by 
Captains  Hall,  Bruce  and  Coffin,  broke  open  with  their  hatchets 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea,  and  iu»  less  than  four 
hours  mingled  the  whole  with  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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Newton  was  represented  on  that  occasion  by  two  or  more  of  its 
citizens.  One,  in  particular,  who  drove  a  load  of  wood  to  market, 
staid  very  late  that  day,  and  was  not  very  willing  the  next  morn- 
ing to  explain  the  cause  of  his  detention.  But  as  tea  was  found 
in  his  shoes,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  he  had  been  doing. 
This  was  Mr.  Samuel  Hammond,  son  of  Ephraim,  then  a  young 
man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  ripe  for  such  an  expedition. 
Samuel's  son,  Peter  Hammond,  a  centenarian,  living  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  Newton's  Centennial  in 
1876  ;  this  Peter  Hammond  died  at  his  home  in  Geneseo,  111.,  April 
9,  1878,  aged  102  years.     His  death  occurred  on  his  birthday. 

A  vote  was  passed,  enjoining  upon  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
"to  lay  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  a  paper  or  papers,  that 
€ach  of  said  inhabitants  may  have  opportunity  to  signify  it  under 
their  hands,  that  they  will  not  buy,  sell  or  use  any  of  the  India 
teas,  until  the  duties  are  taken  off; — and,  such  as  will  not  sign, 
to  return  their  names  to  the  town  at  the  adjournment." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  refused  to  sign.  The  whole 
population  were  in  dead  earnest.  Men  and  women  alike  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and,  forgetting  the  ordinary  dictates 
of  self-love,  they  combined,  like  an  army  with  an  unbroken  front, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour.  How  sublime  the  spectacle  of 
a  whole  community,  animated  by  one  spirit,  disregarding  aU  sel- 
fish aims,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  accomplishment  of 
one  object,  resolved  to  accept  no  compromise,  taking  for  their 
motto,  "  Liberty  or  Death !  "  They  resolved  to  restrict  themselves 
first,  in  the  luxuries  of  life  and  the  delicacies  of  imported  apparel ; 
then,  to  abbreviate  the  diet  on  their  tables  and  to  curtail  the  ele- 
gances of  their  funerals  ;  and  finally,  all  went,  except  the  bare 
necessaries  for  their  existence.  They  subjected  themselves  to  " 
hard  labor  beyond  their  wont ;  and  after  they  had  sacrificed  nearly 
everything  else,  fathers  and  husbands,  lovers,  brothers  and  sons 
were  laid  as  a  holocaust  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  Brave 
men  and  women !  They  deserved  the  freedom  they  won.  Would 
that  their  posterity  might  be  as  worthy  as  they,  of  the  rich  inheri- 
tance; as  grateful  for  its  possession;  as  upright  and  unselfish  in 
its  maintenance ;  as  competent  to  hold  it,  and  as  conscientious  to 
deliver  it,  unimpau'ed,  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them ! 

The  Stamp  Act,  the  tax  on  tea  and  the  Boston  Port  Bill  had 
exasperated  the  people.  But  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  1774 
were  the  crowning  measures  of  British  oppression. 
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The  councillors  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives ;  by  the  new  law  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  aad  to  hold  at 
his  pleasure.  The  superior  judges  were  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  king,  and 
to  bo  dependent  upon  his  will  for  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries ; 
and  the  inferior  judges  to  be  removable  by  the  royal  governor  at  his  discretion, 
he  himself  holding  office  at  the  king's  will.  The  sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  royal  governor,  and  also  to  hold  at  his  will.  The  juries  had  been 
selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  they  were  now  to  be  selected  by 
the  new  sheriffs,  mere  creatures  of  the  royal  governor.  Offenders  against  the 
peace  and  against  the  lives  and  persons  of  our  people  had  been  tried  here  by  our 
courts  and  juries ;  and  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  soldiers'  trial  for  the  firing 
in  ICing  Street  [State  Street]  in  March,  1770,  we  had  proved  ourselves  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  our  oppressors.  By  the  new  act,  persons  charged  witlj  cap- 
dtal  crimes,  and  royal  officers,  civil  or  military,  charged  with  offences  in  the 
execution  of  the  royal  laws  or  warrants,  could  be  transferred  for  trial  to  Eng- 
land, or  to  some  other  of  the  Colonies. 

But  the  deepest-reaching  provision  of  the  Acts  was  that  aimed  at  the  town 
meetings.  They  were  no  longer  to  be  parliaments  of  free  men,  to  discuss 
matters  of  public  interest,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  look  to  the 
redress  of  grievances.  They  were  prohibited,  except  the  two  annual  meet- 
ings of  March  and  May,  and  were  then  only  to  elect  officers ;  and  no  other 
meetings  could  be  held  unless  by  the  written  permission  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernor ;  and  no  matters  could  be  considered  unless  specially  sanctioned  in  the 
permission. 

.  .  .  These  acts  sought  a  radical  revolution,  a  fundamental  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  ancient  political  system.  They  sought  to  change  self-government 
into  government  by  the  king,  and  for  home  rule  to  substitute  absolute  rule  at 
Westminster  and  St.  James'  Palace.  They  gave  the  royal  governor  and  his 
■council  here  powers  which  the  king  and  his  council  could  not  exercise  in 
<Jreat  Britain, — powers  from  which  the  British  nobles  and  commons  had 
fought  out  their  exemption,  and  to  which  they  would  never  submit.  The 
British  Annual  Register,  the  best  authority  of  that  day  on  political  history, 
says  that  by  this  series  of  Acts  against  the  Colonists  they  "  were  deprived  of 
the  rights  they  had  ever  been  taught  to  revere  and  hold  sacred." 

Nor  were  these  Acts  mere  declarations.  They  were  to  be  enforced,  and 
at  once,  and  absolutely.  The  Military  Acts  provided  for  quartering  the 
troops  upon  the  towns.  In  February,  1775,  a  resolution  of  Parliament  de- 
clared Massachusetts  in  rebellion,  and  pledged  the  lives  and  property  of 
Englishmen  to  its  suppression.  This  resolution  was  little  short  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  instructions  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  to  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor,  ran  thus  :  "  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  over  the  Colonies  requires  a  full  and  absolute  submis- 
sion." Gage  writes  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  "  The  time  for  conciliation,  modera- 
tion and  reasoning  is  over.  .  .  .  The  forces  must  take  the  field.  Civil 
government  is  near  its  end."  He  advised  that  the  king  send  twenty  thousand 
men  to  Massachusetts,  and  with  these  he  would  undertake  to  enforce  the  new 
system,  disarm  the  colonists,  and  arrest  the  chief  traitors,  and  send  them  to 
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London  for  trial.  A  force  of  five  thousand  regulars  was  gathered  at  Boston, 
and  more  were  coming,  under  distinguished  leaders.  The  Common  was  oc- 
cupied, the  Neck  fortified,  and  Boston  was  under  martial  law.  General 
Gage  was  authorized  to  order  the  troops  to  fire  upon  the  people.  The  people, 
by  peaceful  means  and  moral  coercion,  not  without  intimidation,  but  without 
bloodshed,  prevented  the  new  system  of  legislature,  jurors,  judges,  and  exe- 
cutive officers,  going  into  efiect ;  and  General  Gage  attempted  to  seat  the 
judges  and  the  new  officers  by  the  troops.  The  people  refused  to  serve  on 
the  juries,  and  few,  even  of  the  royalists,  dared  to  accept  the  offices  of  judge, 
councillor,  or  sheriff.  The  people  continued  to  hold  their  town  meetings, 
and  organized  county  meetings  and  a  Provincial  Congress,  and  Gage  resolved 
to  disperse  them  by  the  bayonets  of  the  regulars.  Troops  were  sent  to  Sa- 
lem to  disperse  a  meeting ;  but  they  arrived  too  late.  His  proclamation  for- 
bade the  people  attending  unauthorized  meetings,  disobedience  "to  be  an- 
swered at  their  utmost  peril."  By  another  proclamation  he  had  ordered  the 
arrest  and  securing  for  trial  of  all  who  might  sign  or  publish,  or  invite  others 
to  sign,  the  covenant  of  non-importation ;  and  the  troops  were  to  do  it.  He 
was  ordered  from  home,  to  take  possession  of  every  fort,  to  seize  all  military 
stores,  arrest  and  imprison  all  thought  to  have  committed  treason,  to  repress 
the  rebellion  by  force,  and,  generally,  to  substitute  more  coercive  measures 
"  without  waiting  for  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrates."  In  short,  Massachu- 
setts was  placed  under  martial  law,  to  be  enforced  by  the  king's  troops ;  and 
all  for  the  purpose  of  changing  radically,  by  imperial  power,  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  people,  in  which  they  had  grown  up,  which  they  had  wisely, 
safely  and  justly  administered,  and  on  which  their  liberties  depended.* 

Newton  was  so  near  to  Boston,  the  head-quarters  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spkit,  that  its  citizens  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  pulse- 
beat  of  freedom,  which  thrilled  in  the  veins  of  the  capital  and  was 
transmitted  to  every  corner  of  Massachusetts.  Too  early  for 
telegraphic  communication,  all  the  atmosphere  seemed  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  which  communicated 
itself  with  electric  rapidity  and  certainty  to  every  inhabitant.  And, 
under  this  influence,  from  this  time  the  work  of  preparation  to 
resist  aggression  went  forward  with  terrible  decision.  The  town 
Eeeords,  absorbed,  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  till,  the  close  of 
the  war,  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  country  and 
its  defence,  remind  us  of  the  waters  of  Niagara,  boiling  and 
seething  in  the  rapids,  before  they  plunge  over  the  rocks  and  are 
lost  in  the  abyss  below. 

The  patriotic  report  of  the  Congress  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, which  convened  at  Concord,  August  30  and  31,  was  adopted 
by  the  town.      John  Pigeon  was  chosen  Chairman  of  a  committee 

•Oration  of  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  at  the  Lexington  Centennial. 
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to  instruct  the  town's  Representative.  John  Pigeon  and  Edward 
Durant  were  chosen  delegates  to  join  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Concord  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  following,  or  at  any 
other  time  or  place  when  the  Provincial  Congress  shall  meet.  The 
Selectmen  were  required  by  vote  of  the  town,  to  use  their  best 
discretion  in  providing  fire-arms  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  who 
were  unable  to  provide  fpr  themselves.  January  2,  1775,  Abra- 
ham Fuller  and  Edward  Durant  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  to  be  holden  at  Cambridge.  Two  field-pieces, 
donated  to  the  town  by  John  Pigeon,  were  accepted  by  the  town 
with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  mount  the  field-pieces.  It  was  also 
voted  to  raise  men  to  exercise  the  field-pieces.  A  committee 
composed  of  Captain  Amariah  Fuller,  Captain  Jeremiah  Wiswall 
and  Major  Benjamin  Hammond  was  chosen  to  enlist  thirty-two 
men  for  Minute-men,*  and  to  add  as  many  more  as  they  think 
necessary  for  officers,  and  that  they  meet  once  a  week  during  the 
winter  season  half  a  day,  for  exercise,  and  aU  that  attend  be  paid 
eight  pence  each.f  Another  committee  was  chosen  "to  observe 
and  see  that  all  resolves  and  orders  of  the  Continental  Congress 
that  concern  this  town  be  strictly  observed."  This  committee  was 
composed  of  Samuel  Crafts,  Phineas  Cook,  Dr.  King,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Fuller  and  Captain  Jonas  Stone.  Voted,  That  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  be  allowed  their  pocket  expenses. 

In  January,  1775,  it  was  "voted  that  each  man  of  the  company 
of  Minute-men  be  paid  one  shilling  for  half-day  exercising,  and 
eight  shillings  a  day  for  the  eight  oflScers,  over  and  above  the  one 


•This  action  of  the  town  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Newton  had  so 
znan7  men  engaged  In  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

t  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  which  assembled  at  Salem  t  in  October, 
1774,  determined  upon  forcible  resistance  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
digested  a  plan  for  organizing  the  militia.  This  plan  provided  that  one-quarter  of 
the  whole  number  enrolled  should  be  arranged  by  themselves  in  companies  and  regi- 
ments, and  be  in  readiness  to  muster  and  march  at  the  shortest  notice.  From  this 
circumstance  they  were  caUed  Minute-men. 


t  General  Thomas  Gage,  the  Eoyal  Governor  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
had  issued  writs,  dated  September  1, 1774,  convening  the  General  Court  at  Salem,  on 
the  fifth  of  October ;  but  dissolved  it  by  a  proclamation  dated  September  28th.  The 
members  elected  to  it  met  notwithstanding;  and  pursuant  to  the  plan  agreed  on,  re- 
solved themselvea  Into  a  Provincial  Congress.  They  continued,  with  several  adjourn- 
ments, tiU  December  10th.  The  second  Provincial  Congress  met  February  1, 1775,  and 
dissolved  May  29th. 
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shilling  each ;  the  Minute-men  to  train  once  a  week,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commanding  oflacer." 

This  brings  the  history  nearly  to  the  period  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

April  19,  1775,*  there  were  three  companies  of  infantry  in 
Newton;  the  West  company,  commanded  by  Captain  Amariah. 
Fuller ;  the  East  company,  commanded  by  Captain  Jeremiah  Wis- 
waU;  and  a  company  of  Minute-men,  raised  in  1775,  commanded 
by  Captain  Phineas  Cook,  all  of  which  were  in  the  battles  of  that 
day,  and  marched  twenty-eight  miles.  The  rolls  of  each  company 
were  returned  to  the  Secretary's  office,  and  sworn  to  by  their  com- 
mander as  follows :  West  company,  105  ;  East  company,  76  ; 
Minute-men,  37 ;  total,  218.  Besides  these,  many  Newton  men, 
not  attached  to  either  of  these  companies,  were  in  the  action.  In 
the  West  company  were  37  volunteers,  called  the  Alarm  List, — 
men  who  had  passed  the  age  for  military  duty.  Among  them 
were 


Capt  Joshua  Fuller,  Aged  72 

Dea.  Joseph  Ward,  "     69 

Capt.  E.  Jackson,  "    46 

Abraham  Fuller,  "     55 

Benjamin  Eddy,  "     68 

Joseph  Adams,  "     68 

Thomas  Miller,  "     62 

In  the  East  company  were 

Noah  Wiswall, 
Ebenezer  Parker, 
Dea.  Jonas  Stone, 
Joshua  Hammond, 


Aged  76  1 

It 

73 

Cl 

53 

C( 

&i 

Alexander  Shepard,  Aged  — 

Capt.  John  Woodward,  "  51 

Joshua  Murdoek,  "  54 

Peter  Durell,  "  56: 

Thomas  Beal,  "  6& 

William  Clark,  "  59 

Henry  Seger,  "  57 


Jonathan  Mirick,  Aged  63 

Dea.  David  Stone,  "    — 

Dea.  William  Bowles,  "    — 

Dr.  John  King,  "     — 


*We  tlnd  tliefollowing  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  Book  26,  Page  120. 
Pay  roll  of  the  Field  and  Staff  oflcers  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner's  K«giment  of  Mili- 
tia, who  inarched  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 


NAMES. 

MILES. 

DATS. 

AMOOKT. 

Thomas  Gardner,  Colonel, 
Wm.  Bond,  Lieut  Colonel, 
Abijah  Brown,  1st  Major, 
Benj.  Hammond.  '2d  Major, 
Abner  Craft,  1st  Adjutant, 
Nathan  Fuller,  2d  Adjutant, 

i 

6 
6 

5 
5 

32 
8 
6 
6 

£2          2         10 

1  14           3 
9         2         10 

2  6           8^ 
12         10 
15          5 

£16       14        11 

Prospect  Hill,  Dec  3, 1775. 


WM.  BOND,  U.  Colonel, 
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Mr.  Noah  Wiswall,  the  oldest  man  from  Newton,  was  the  father 
of  Jeremiah,  the  captain  of  the  East  company.  Two  others  of 
his  sons,  Ebenezer  and  John,  and  some  of  his  sons-in-law,  were 
in  the  same  company.  The  old  veteran  could  not  be  induced  tO' 
remain  at  home,  because,  as  he  said,  "he  wanted  to  see  what  the 
boys  were  doing ;"  and,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  hand  by  a. 
bullet,  he  coolly  bound  it  up  with  his  handkerchief  and  brought 
home  the  gun  of  a  British  soldier  who  fell  in  the  battle.  The 
spirit  of  the  fathers  ruled  in  the  children.  The  spirit  of  the  chil- 
dren was  reflected  back  upon  the  fathers.  The  stalwart  men  of  the 
times  in  their  simple  way  had  doubtless  often  discussed  the  affairs 
of  the  country  in  the  presence  of  the  sons.  The  sons  were  apt 
scholars  under  the  tuition  of  such  patriots.  The  men  of  New 
England  understood  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  rightly  weighed  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.  Not  mere  machines,  as  the  soldiers  of 
Europe  were  taught  to  be,  blindly  following  their  leaders,  and  not 
knowing  for  what  they  were  contending,  these  men  had  success- 
fully studied  the  principles  of  liberty  and  poUtical  rights ;  and 
when  the  heel  of  tyranny  sought  to  crush  them,  the  spirit  in  them 
was  not  easy  to  be  repressed.  From  every  town  and  village,  from 
every  field  and  home  they  came  flocking  to  the  fray,  ready  to  stand, 
to  labor,  to  endure  self-denial,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  because  they  knew  it  to  be  a  righteous  cause. 
How  formidable  to  their  adversaries  is  an  army  of  such  men ! 

SOLDIERS  FROM  NEWTON  WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 
M0STEE  KOLL  OP  EAST   NEWTON  COMPANY  IN  LEXINGTON  BATTLE. 


Jeremiah  Wiswall, 

Captain. 

Joseph  Fullek, 

First  Lieutenant. 

Samuel  Eichakdson, 

Second        do. 

Samuel  Hyde, 

Sergeant, 

William  Hammond, 

do. 

John  Stone, 

da. 

Jambs  Stone, 

do. 

Benjamin  Eddy, 

Corporal, 

Nathan  Robbins, 

do. 

Thomas  Durant, 

do. 

PEIVATES. 

John  Beal, 

Jessee  Jackson, 

David  Bartlett, 

Solomon  Bobbins, 

Edward  Converse, 

Simon  Chamberlain, 

Samuel  Coggin, 

John  Wilson, 

Caleb  Whitney, 

John  Jackson, 
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Abner  Whitney, 
Jonathan  Livermore, 
Phineas  Robbins, 
Thaddeus  Whitney, 
Samuel  Draper, 
John  Rogers,  jr., 
Timothy  Whitney, 
John  Ward,  jr., 
Phineas  Jackson, 
Ezra  Dana, 
Samuel  Wiswall, 
Henry  Parker, 
Ephraim  Whitney, 
Abraham  Parker, 
John  Kenrick, 
Ebenozer  Greenwood, 
Gershom  Hyde, 
Andrew  Whiting, 
Caleb  Wheaton, 
Elisha  Cheney, 
Oliver  Eenno, 
Ellas  EuUer, 
Asa  fuller, 
Allen  Durant, 
Aaron  TuUer, 
Caleb  Parker, 
Nathan  Dana, 
Aaron  Jackson, 


Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
George  Teacham, 
John  Adams, 
Jonas  Stone, 
Daniel  Hastings, 
Aaron  Richards, 
Amos  Stone, 
John  Ward,  tertius, 
Elisha  Hyde, 
Elisha  Robbins, 
John  Fillebrown, 
David  Jackson, 
John  Wiswall, 
Thaddeus  Jackson, 
Jonas  Jackson, 
Simeon  Pond, 
Samuel  Newall, 
Mr.  Noah  Wiswall, 

Ebenezer , 

Dea.  Jonas  Stone, 
Dea.  William  Bowles, 
Mr.  John  Eddy, 
Doct.  John  King, 
Joshua  Hammond, 
Joshua  Flagg, 
Jonathan  Mirick, 
Thomas  Wilson. 

Total,  76. 


jnjSTER   ROLL    OF  "WEST   NEWTON   COMPANT   IN   THE   BATTLE    OP 
LEXINGTON. 

Cq.ptain  Amariah  Fuller's  Company  of  West  Newton,  marclied. 
from  Newton  on  the  19th  April,  1775  ;  they  marched  twenty-eight 
miles  and  were  out  four  days. 


Amariah  Fuller, 
Isaac  Jackson, 

EdWAED   FnLLEK, 

Aaron  Murdock, 
Samuel  Woodward, 
Joshua  Fuller, 
Daniel  Htde, 
Noah  Htde, 
Edmund  Trowbridge, 
Daniel  White, 
Samuel  Mubdoce, 
Ebenezer  Woodward, 


Captain. 
Lieutenant, 

do. 
Orderly  Sergeant. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Corporal, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Drummer. 


ALARM  LIST. 
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Ephraim  Burrage, 
Daniel  Fuller, 
Eichard  Fuller, 
Joseph  Ballough, 
Jonathan  Bixby, 
Jonathan-  Shepard, 
Aaron  Child, 
William  Mackintosh, 
Josiah  Parker, 
Jonathan  Bartlett, 
Daniel  Cheney, 
John  Greenwood, 
Joseph  Adams,  jr. , 
William  Cheney,  jr., 
Bichard  Parks, 
John  Shepard, 
Joseph  Hyde,  jr., 
Boger  Adams, 
John  Parker,  jr., 
Moses  Bartlett, 
Smith  Adams, 
Samuel  Miller, 
John  Hastings, 
George  Bacon, 
EUsha  Murdock, 
Joshua  Greenwood, 
Silas  Chub, 
Nathaniel  Jackson, 


Robert  Bull, 
Benjamin  Prentice, 
Francis  Marshall, 
Jonathan  Cook, 
Amos  Hyde, 
Jonathan  Williams, 
Elisha  Seaverns, 
Jonathan  Winchester, 
Phineas  Bond, 
Peter  Durell,  jr., 
Samuel  Trowbridge, 
Ebenezer  Tollman, 
Joseph  Davenport, 
Moses  ChUd, 
Josiah  Jackson, 
William  Park,  jr., 
Thomas  Bogle, 
Aaron  Hastings, 
John  Savage,  . 
Silas  Barbour, 
Samuel  Parker, 
Nathaniel  Segur, 
Jonathan  Howard, 
Elisha  Bartlett, 
Francis  Blanden,  jr., 
Thomas  Jackson  Greenwoodi 
Jonathan  Brown, 
Samuel  Seger. 

Total,  68. 


AlABM  LIST. 


Joshua  Fuller, 
Abraham  Fuller,  Esq., 
John  Brown, 
Norman  Clark, 
John  Woodward, 
John  Fuller, 
Samuel  Craft, 
Ephraim  Jackson, 
Joseph  Ward, 
William  Clark, 
Stephen  White, 
Thomas  Miller, 
Betgamin  Eddy, 
Peter  DureU, 
22 


Phineas  Bond, 
Joshua  Murdock, 
Isaac  Williams, 
Nathan  Morse, 
Joseph  Jackson, 
Thomas  Tolman, 
Francis  Blanden, 
Josiah  Knapp, 
Josiah  Cook, 
John  Bogle, 
John  Murdock, 
Gideon  Park, 
Enoch  Hammond, 
Benjamin  Parker, 
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Joseph  Adams, 
John  Margaret, 
Alexander  Shepard, 
Henry  Soger, 
Thomas  Beal, 


Bei^amin  Adams, 
William  Hyde, 
Josiah  Child, 
Daniel  Hammond. 

Total,  S7. 


MINUTE-MEN. 
Eaised  about  1773,  and  disbanded  soon  after  the  Lexington  Battle. 


Phineas  Cook, 
John  Mabeait, 
Joseph  Ckaet, 
Caleb  Kekbice, 
Samuel  Jackson, 
John  Thwino, 
Aabon  Richaedsok, 

Samuel  GuUd, 
Michael  Jackson, 
Elisha  Parker, 
Elisha  Fuller, 
Joshua  Jackson, 
John  Barber, 
John  Healy, 
John  Brown, 
Joseph  White, 
Daniel  Bichards, 
Eliphalet  Lyon, 
John  Jarvis, 
Luke  Bartlett, 
Joshua  Jackson,  jr., 
Jonathan  Clark, 
Bobert  Prentice, 
Edward  Hall,  jr., 
Thomas  Hammond, 


Captain, 
Lieut.  Copt. 
1st.  do. 
ind.  do. 
Sergeant, 

do. 

do. 


6  miles, 
28    " 
28    " 

28     " 
28     « 


5  days. 
16    « 

6  " 
4  " 
6     ". 


Charles  Winchester, 

Moses  Fuller, 

Samuel  Clark, 

Joshua  Murdock, 

Benjamin  Dana- 
Norman  Clark,  jr., 

Moses  Craft, 

Timothy  Jackson, 

Solomon  Bichards, 

Amos  Stone, 

Moses  Hyde, 

Edward  Jackson, 
This  roll  is  recorded  Vol.  12,  p.  20. 
Signed   by    Joshua    Marean,    Capt. 
Lieut.,   and  sworn  to  before  Judge 
Fuller. 

Daniel  Jackson       j  j     ^j^    Watertown 
PUmeasJenmson  j"     comply: 


-Such  was  the  roll  of  honor,  furnished  from  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  Newton,  as  the  advance  of  the  army  of  freedom. 
They  threw  themselves  into  "  the  imminent,  deadly  breach,"  ut- 
terly ignorant  how  long  the  conflict  would  last,  or  what  hardships 
and  dangers  it  might  involve.  But  they  had  counted  the  cost, 
and,  like  brave  men,  were  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  How  large  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them !  And  how  pressing  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  children  to  act  worthily  of  such  parentage ! 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

NEWTON    IN    THE    REVOLUTION. —  MICHAEL    JACKSON's     BRAVEET. 

SOLDIERS    FOR  EIGHT    MONTHS. —  BATTLE    OF    BUNKER  HILL. — 

TROOPS     IN     CAMBRIDGE. —  CAPTAIN    GARDNER. SOLDIERS    AT 

DORCHESTER  HEIGHTS. —  SUSPECTED  PERSONS. LOANS. —  PROVI- 
DENTIAL  EVENT. 

The  citizens  of  the  American  colonies  were  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  New  England  led  the  van.  The  flame  which  had 
been  smothered  was  secretly  gaining  strength.  The  people  had 
talked  over  their  grievances  for  years,  in  private  intercourse. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  endurance.  Now  the  flame  was  ready  to 
burst  forth.  England  little  knew  what  a  storm  was  gathering  in 
her  western  horizon.  But  steadily  and  firmly  the  work  went  for- 
ward. The  British  Parliament  by  their  oppressive  acts  were  blow- 
ing the  strugghng  embers  into  a  fierce  conflagration.  As  with  the 
tread  of  armies,  the  spirit  of  revolution  strode  onward.  Night 
and  day  it  accumulated  force.  A  few  tories,  timid  and  time-serv- 
ing, might  have  endeavored  to  resist  it.  But  what  is  a  breast- 
work of  osiers  against  the  rushing  torrent  ?  What  is  a  veU  of 
gauze  against  a  whirlwind?  There  was  undoubtedly  a  period 
when  the  colonists  might  have  been  soothed  into  compliance  with 
the  measures  of  the  mother  country.  A  spirit  of  justice  and  gen- 
tleness would  have  wrought  mightily,  to  prevent  the  breaking  up 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  peoples.  But  that  time 
was  now  past.  Voices  in  all  the  air  demanded  relief  for  the 
oppressed.  The  red  camp-fires  of  war  were  Idndled,  and  the 
whole  sky  was  reddened  with  the  flame. 

As  the  clouds  of  the  Revolution  gathered  blackness,  the  citizens 
of  Newton  took  measures  still  graver  than  mere  resolutions.  How 
little  could  they  have  foreseen  that  the  opening  of  the  next  spring 
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■would  strike  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  that  sublime  con- 
flict, which  was  to  give  to  the  Western  Continent  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation ! 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  April  19,  1775,  Jeremiah  "Wiswall 
commanded  the  East  company ;  Amariah  Fuller,  the  West,  and 
Phineas  Cook,  the  Minute-men.  Besides  these,  many  Newton 
men  not  attached  to  -either  company,  and  who  had  passed  beyond 
the  age  for  military  service,  were  in  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  The  liberty  which  they  loved  was  at  stake,  and  no 
weariness  or  infirmity  of  age  could  quench  the  Are  of  patriotism 
which  burned  in  their  bosoms.  During  the  few  preceding  years, 
galled  by  the  oppression  of  the  British  parliament,  they  had  dis- 
cussed, in  their  simple  way,  in  stores,  at  firesides,  and  in  their 
town  meetings,  the  condition  of  affairs.  They  had  nursed  their 
determination  to  secmre  a  government  free  from  injustice,  and  which 
respected  the  right  of  every  m.an  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Their  demand  was — "  no  stamp  act  —  no  taxation 
without  representation."  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  they  had  edu- 
cated their  children  in  the  principles  of  a  righteous  government, 
and  prepared  them  in  this  emergency  manfully  to  resist  the  forces 
which  were  now  moving  by  aggression  of  arms  to  subdue  them. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  eager  to  see  how  well  their  sons 
would  illustrate  by  action  the  teachings  they  had  received.  Had 
the  sons  fallen  in  battle,  or  failed  to  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  so  grave  an  exigency,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  if  the 
fathers  had  shouldered  the  guns  and  pressed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  conflict. 

But  the  sons  had  been  well  trained,  and  no  such  necessity 
ai-ose.  Many  of  them  had,  it  is  likely,  little  of  the  learning  of 
the  schools.  But  they  had  wrought  out  the  problem  of  a  righteous 
government,  and  were  competent  to  construct  and  defend  it.  They 
had  been  nurtured  in  poverty  and  hardship ;  the  first  century  and 
a  half  of  their  settlement  had  been  a  constant  warfare  against 
diflSculty  and  trial.  And  they  were  prepared  with  a  determined 
spuit  to  meet  the  stern  realities  of  this  bitter  strife.  They  did 
not  flinch  under  the  fire,  nor  retreat  from  the  purpose  they  had 
formed.  With  the  sons  as  with  the  fathers,  in  action  as  well  as  in 
resolve,  it  was  liberty  or  death.  Could  they  have  foreseen  how 
long  and  hard  would  be  the  struggle  they  were  initiating,  we 
believe  they  would  have  stood  steadfast  to  their  undertaking. 
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The  story  of  Colonel  Michael  Jackson  of  Newton,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  day  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. .  It  shows  at  the  same  time  how  much  energy  had  been  in- 
fused into  the  patriots  of  that  important  period  by  the  training 
they  had  passed  through,  and  with  how  determined  and  danger- 
ous a  foe  Britain  would  have  to  deal.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael 
Jackson,  born  December  18,  1734,  and  therefore  about  forty 
years  old  at  this  time.  He  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  French 
war.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  a  private  in 
the  vplunteer  company  of  Minute-men.  At  the  early  dawn  of 
April  19,  1775,  a  signal  announced  that  the  British  troops  were 
on  their  march  to  Lexington.*  The  company  of  Minute-men 
were  early  on  their  parade  ground,  but  none  of  the  commissioned 
oflScers  were  present.  The  orderly  sergeant  had  formed  the  com- 
pany, and  a  motion  was  made  to  choose  a  captain  for  the  day. 
Michael  Jackson  was  nominated,  and  chosen  by  uplifted  hands. 
He  immediately  stepped  from  the  ranks  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  without  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  honor,  or  the  slightest 
formaUtyj  he  ordered  the  company — "  Shoulder  arms  !  Platoons 
to  the  right,  wheel !  Quick  time !  Forward,  march !  "  These  few 
words  of  command  were  uttered,  and  the  company  were  on  the 
march  to  join  the  regiment  at  Watertown  meeting-house.  On 
their  arrival  there,  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  were 
found  holding  a  council  in  the  school-house,  and  he  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  their  deliberations.  He  listened  to  their  discussion, 
but  soon  obtained  the  floor.  He  affirmed  that  there  was  a  time 
for  all  things ;  but  that  the  time  for  talking  had  passed,  and  the 
time  for  fighting  had  come.  "  Not  now  the  wag  of  the  tongue, 
but  the  puU  of  the  trigger."  This  pro-tempore  Captain  accused  the 
officers  of  wasting  time,  through  fear  of  meeting  the  enemy.  He 
told  them,  if  they  meant  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  British 
troops,  to  leave  the  school-house  forthwith,  and  take  up  their 
march  for  Lexington.  He  intended  that  his  company  should  take 
the  shortest  route  to  get  a  shot  at  the  British ;  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  left  the  council  and  took  up  his  march. 
This  blunt  speech  broke  up  the  council,  so  that  there  was  no  con- 
cert of  action,  and  each  company  was  left  to  act  as  they  chose. 


•  This  signal  was  a  volley  from  one  of  John  Pigeon's  guns,  kept  in  the  gnn-bonse 
at  Newton  Centre,  near  the  church. 
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Some  followed  Captain  Jacksoa ;  some  lingered  where  they  were, 
and  some  dispersed.  Jackson's  company  came  in  contact  with 
Lord  Percy's  reserve  near  Concord  village,*  and  were  dispersed 
after  exchanging  one  or  two  shots.  But  they  soon  rallied,  and 
formed  again  in  a  wood  near  by,  and  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the 
"Watertown  company.  They  hung  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
retreating  enemy  with  much  effect,  until  they  reached  Lechmere 
Point  (East  Cambridge)  at  nightfall,  and  the  British  regulars  took 
boats  for  Boston.  After  they  had  rowed  beyond  the  reach  of 
musket  shot,  this  company  received  the  thanks  of  General  Warren, 
upon  the  field,  for  their  bravery. 

A  relative  of  Colonel  Michael  Jackson  has  presented  to  the 
Newton  Public  Library,  for  preservation,  his  sword,  which  did 
service  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  other  contests  of  the  Revolution. 

Soon  afterwards  Captain  Jackson  received  a  Major's  commission 
in  the  Continental  army,  then  quartered  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  eighth  regiment  in 
the  Massachusetts  line,  than  which  no  regiment  was  more  distin- 
guished for  bravery  and  good  conduct  during  the  war.  In  an 
action  with  the  British  on  Montressor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  Colonel 
Jackson  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh  bj''  a  musket-ball, 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Brooks  then  took  the  command  of  Jackson's  regiment,  and 
William  Hull  was  major.  During  the  sanguinary  battles  which 
preceded  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Jackson's  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Brooks,  behaved  very  gallantly,  nearly  half  the  number 
being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel  Jackson  died  April  10, 
1801,  aged  sixty-six.  The  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral  were  Gen- 
eral Henry  Jackson,  Dr.  Eustis,  Colonel  Joseph  Ward,  General 

•Colonel  Benjamin  Hammond  is  supposed  to  liave  been  in  command  of  the  Newton 
company  at  this  time.  His  residence  at  a  distance  from  Newton  Centre,  in  the  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  Lowell,  and  which  he  erected  in  1773,  accounts 
for  liis  delay.  His  descendant,  Mr.  Stephen  Hammond,  relying  on  his  recollection 
of  what  he  heard  in  his  boyhood,  thinks  Colonel  Benjamin  Hammond  came  up  with 
his  company  before  they  reached  Concord,  and  took  the  command.  The  f oUowing 
from  his  day-book,  under  date  of  1773-5,  implies  his  captaincy,  and  thus  his  responsi- 
bility for  hia  company. 

Account  of  money  paid  since  I  had  the  command  of  the  Company. 
Towards  one  new  Drum  [old  tenor] 

Paid  to  a  Drummer 

Paid  for  Drummers'  and  Fifers'  Dinner 
Paid  to  Fif  era 
I'aid  to  Captain  Kigaway  for  changing  drums 


£5 
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1 

2 

6 

1 

16 

0 

1 

16 

3 

5 

0 

0 
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Brooks,  General  Knox  and  Joseph  Blake.  A  battalion  of  infan- 
try under  Major  Cheney  performed  the  escort  duty,  and  a  company 
of  artillery  fired  minute-guns,  during  the  march  of  the  funeral 
procession, —  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  a  man  who  deserved  well 
of  his  country,  fought  her  battles,  and  bled  for  her  independence. 
He  had  five  sons  and  five  brothers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
Samuel  Richardson,  of  Oak  Hill,  Newton,  was  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Nevrton  company,  on  the  day  of  Lexington.  He  was  Select- 
man four  years,  being  elected  in  1777,  and  died  December  25, 
18.03,  aged  seventy  years. 

Besides  these  brave  soldiers  and  undaiintec^ patriots,  was  another, 
ofequalprowess,amember  of  another  of  the  old  families  of  Newton, 
and  a  man  who  distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  Hill  and  afterwards 
in  the  military  service  of  the  State,  taldng  a  very  active  part  in  the 
Revolution  both  with  pen  and  sword.  We  refer  to  Colonel  Joseph 
Ward.  He  was  a  master  in  one  of  the  pubUc  schools  of  Boston,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  learning  that 
the  British  troops  were  in- motion,  left  for.  Newton,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  horse  and  gun,  and  rode,  to  Concord  to  animate  his  coun- 
trymen and  get  a  shot  at  the  British.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  on  the  day  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Artemas  Ward,  and  held  that  office  untU  General 
Ward  resigned,  in  December,  1776.  He  rode  over  Charlestown 
Neck,  through  a  cross-fire  of  the  enemy's  floating  batteries,  to  exe- 
cute an  order  from  General  Ward,  at  which  time  a  broadside  was 
fired  at  him  by  a  British  man-of-war. 

He  continued  to  hold  important  positions  in  the  army,  and  was 
honored  by  receiving  the  thanks  of  General  Washington  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  him  near  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  You  have  mj''  thanks  for  your  constant  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  your  department,  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  your 
ready  and  faithful  compliance  with  aU  my  orders ;  and,  I  cannot 
help  adding,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  zeal  you  have  discovered,  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
service  in  general,  and  the  great  objects  of  our  cause. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  obedient  and  humble 
servant, 

Geoege  Washington." 

Major  Daniel  Jackson,  also,  born  in  Newton  July  23,  1753, 
son  of  Joshua  Jackson  and  Huldah  Fuller,  his  wife,  was  in  the 
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battles  of  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Dorchester  Heights,  in 
Gaptain  Foster's  Company  of  Artillery,  and  sergeant  in  Captain 
Bryant's  Company  of  Artillery. 

In  Chester  Abbey,  England,  hangs  the  tattered  battle  flag  car- 
ried up  Bunlcer  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775. 

Not  long  after  these  earliest  engagements  which  opened  the  grand 
conflict,  two  new  companies  were  raised  in  Newton.  The  war  spirit 
found  organization,'  that  it  might  insure  efficiency.  The  brilliant 
exploit  of  Captain  Jackson  was  suited  to  a  sudden  emergency ; 
but  steadiness  of  action  was  necessary,  if  this  struggle  was  to  be 
protracted  into  years,  and  to  become  incorporated  into  the  life  of 
the  people.  Seventy-four  men  of  these  companies  joined  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  March  4,  1776,  to  serve  eight  months.  The 
following  are  their  names,  with  the  names  of  their  several  captains 
and  colonels. 

SOLDIERS   WHO  ENLISTED  IN  THE  REGULAlt  ARMT   FOR   EIGHT  MONTHS 
FROM   MAY    1,    1775. 


MEN. 


Phineas  Cook, 
Nathan  Fuller, 
Phineas  Ash, 
Moses  Beal, 
John  Beal, 
Phineas  Blanden, 
David  Colby, 
Daniel  Clark, 
Jonathan  Clark, 
Samuel  Clark, 
Moses  Craft, 
Norman  Clark, 
Silas  Chub, 
Edward  Converse, 
William  Cheney, 
Timothy  Child, 
Samuel  Draper, 
Benjamin  Dana, 
Peter  Durell, 
Joseph  Davenport, 
Richard  Dana, 
Samuel  Eliot, 
Samuel  Fuller, 
Thomas  Fiske, 
Joseph  Gosson, 
Ehenezer  Hinds, 
David  Hager, 
Jonathan  Howard, 
Gersbom  Hyde, 


CAPTAINS. 


Phineas  Cook, 
Nathan  Fuller, 
Isaac  Sherman, 
Bdmund  Bemis, 
Phineas  Cook, 
tt  tt 

John  Currier, 
Phineas  Cook, 


Nathan  Fuller, 

Timothy  Corey, 

ti  (I 

Phineas  Cook, 


Nathan  Fuller, 
John  Currier, 
Abijah  C.  Child, 
Timothy  Corey, 
Ephraim  Coney, 
Samuel  Kelton, 
«         II 

Phineas  Cook, 


COLONELS. 


Thomas  Gardner, 


A.  Whitcomb, 
Thomas  Gardner, 
«  It 

James  Frye, 
Thomas  Gardner, 


Samuel  Gerrish, 
II  II 

Thomas  Gardner, 


Samuel  Gerrish, 
John  Patterson, 

i<  u 

Thomas  Gardner, 


EIGHT  MONTHS'  MEN. 
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Thaddeus  Hyde, 
Michael  Jackson,  jr.,FifeT, 
Aaron  Jackson, 
Amasa  Jackson,  Drummer, 
Daniel  Jackson, 
David  Jackson, 
Nathaniel  Jackson,  Sergt. 
Fhineas  Jackson,  Corp. 
Simon  Jackson, 
Joshua  Jackson, 
Timothy  Jackson, 
Thomas  Jackson, 
Aaron  Jackson, 
Enoch  Jackson, 
Jonas  Jackson, 
William  Jackson, 
Jessce  Jackson, 
Daniel  Jackson, 
Eliphalet  Lyon,  Sergt. 
Joshua  Murdock,  Corp. 
Samuel  Murdock, 
Solomon  Newell, 
Samuel  Parker, 
Henry  Parker, 
Nathaniel  Parker, 
lUlphnm  Parker, 
Aaron  Kichards, 
Aaron  Richardson, 
Solomon  Kichards, 
Nathaniel  Seger, 
Amos  Stone, 
John  Savage, 
Samuel  Seger, 
Daniel  Upham, 
Ephraim  Williams, 
Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
Ahner  Whitney, 
Stephen  Whitney, 
Timothy  Whitney, 
Ephraim  Whiting, 
Jonathan  Williams, 
Charles  Winchester, 
Jonathan  Winchester, 
Andrew  Whitney, 
Ebenezer  Williams. 


CAPTAINS. 


Timothy  Corey, 
Phlneas  Cook, 
Samuel  Kelton, 
Benjamin  Locke, 


Nathan  Fuller, 

iC  tt 

Timothy  Corey, 


— ^  Foster, 
George  Gould, 
Phineas  Cook, 
Abner  Craft, 
Samuel  Dunn, 
Fhineas  Cook, 


Nathan  Fuller, 

Fhineas  Cook, 

«  tt 

Benjamin  Locke, 
Phineas  Cook, 
Nathan  Fuller, 
tt  tt 

Fhineas  Cook, 


Edward  Crafts, 
((  tt 

Timothy  Corey. 


COLONELS. 


Samuel  Gerrish, 
Thomas  Gardner, 
John  Patterson, 
Thomas  Gardner, 


Samuel  Gerrish, 


E.  Gridley, 
Paul  D.  Sargeant, 
Thomas  Gardner, 
((  (( 

Edward  Phinney, 
Thomas  Gardner, 


R.  Gridley, 
tt       tt 

Samuel  Gerrish. 


Of  these  seventy-four  men,  forty-eight  were  in  Colonel  Thomas 
Gardner's  regiment,  under  Captains  Phineas  Cook,  Nathan  Fuller, 
Abner  Craft  and  Benjamin  Locke.  As  this  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Bunker  Hill  as  a  reinforcement  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775, 
these  soldiers  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  participants  in  the 
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perils  and  honors  of  the  day.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
Newton  soldiers  in  Colonel  Gardner's  regiment : 


Phineas  Cook, 

Nathan  Fuller, 

John  Beal, 

Phineas  Blanden, 

Daniel  Clark, 

Jonathan  Clark, 

Samuel  Clark, 

Moses  Craft, 

Norman  Clark, 

Silas  Chub, 

Edward  Converse, 

William  Cheney, 

Benjamin  Dana, 

Peter  Durell, 

Joseph  Davenport, 

Richard  Dana, 

Jonathan  Howard, 

Gershom  Hyde, 

Michael  Jackson,  jr.,  Eifer, 

Amasa  Jackson,  JDrummer, 

Daniel  Jackson, 

David  Jackson, 

Nathaniel  Jackson,  Sergeant, 

Phineas  Jackson,  Corporal, 


Simon  Jackson, 
Joshua  Jackson, 
Timothy  Jackson, 
Thomas  Jackson, 
Joshua  Murdock,  Corporal, 
Samuel  Murdock, 
Samuel  Parker, 
Henry  Parker, 
Nathaniel  Parker, 
Abraham  Parker, 
Aaron  Richards, 
Aaron  Richardson, 
Solomon  Richards, 
Nathaniel  Seger, 
Amos  Stone, 
John  Savage, 
Samuel  Seger, 
Daniel  Upham, 
Ephraim  Williams, 
Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
Abner  Whitney, 
Stephen  Whitney, 
Timothy  Whitney, 
Ephraim  Whiting. 


In  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  years  which  followed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  full  four  hundred  and  thirty,  out  of  Newton's  popula- 
tion of  not  over  fourteen  hundred,  served  in  the  Continental  army, 
in  the  militia,  and  in  the  duty  of  guarding  the  captured  army  of 
General  Burgoyne ;  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  army,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

In  August,  1775,  Captain  Joseph  Fuller,  of  Newton,  raised  a 
company  of  ninety-six  men,  and  marched  to  Bennington  and  Lake 
George  to  oppose  Burgoyne.  The  same  year  slsty-fom'  men  en- 
listed for  three  years.  In  1778  Captain  Edward  Fuller  raised  a 
company  of  sixty-eight  men.  In  1780  fifty-four  men  marched, 
to  reinforce  the  Continental  army.  Jackson  says  in  his  His- 
tory, "  The  number  of  men  who  served  more  or  less  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  and  in  the  militia  during  the  war  was  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  population."  Had  the  war  continued  longer  than  it 
did,  it  seems  impossible  that  Newton  should  have  furnished  more 
men. 
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In  the  biography  of  Nathaniel  Seger,  it  is  stated  that  Colonel 
Gardner's  regiment,  in  which  he  enlisted,  in  Captain  Nathan 
Fuller's  companj',  on  the  17th  of  June  was  ordered  to  Bunker  Hill 
after  the  battle  had  commenced,  but  did  not  reach  the  Hill  until 
the  retreat  had  begun.  One  of  the  company,  James  Wall,  was 
wounded,  and  Colonel  Gardner  was  killed. 

Frothingham,  in  his  account  of  this  battle,  says, — 

Colonel  Gardner,  leading  on  a  part  of  his  regiment,  was  descending  Bunker 
Hill,  when  he  received  his  death  wound.  Still  his  men,  under  Major  Jack- 
eon,  pressed  forward,  and  with  Cushing's,  Smith's  and  Washburn's  companies, 
of  Ward's  regiment,  and  Febiger's  party,  of  Gerrish's  regiment,  poured  be- 
tween Breed's  and  Bunker  Hill  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  gal- 
lantly covered  the  retreat.  After  the  battle,  Colonel  Gardner's  regiment 
was  stationed  on  Prospect  Hill. 

When  the  morning  of  June  17,  1775,  dawned  upon  the  troops, 
the  British  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  Americans 
had  improved  the  preceding  night  in  throwing  up  a  formidable 
breastwork  for  their  own  defence.  They  were  not  prepared  for  so 
extraordinary  an  exhibition  of  industry.  And,  as  "  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  so  the  heavenly  bodies  helped 
these  enterprising  soldiers  in  preparing  for  the  conflict ;  for,  Provi- 
dentially, the  moon  was  but  little  past  the  full,  and  rose  on  the 
night  of  June  16th,  at  five  minutes  past  eleven. 

We  have  in  Frothingham's  History  the  following  additional  no- 
tices of  Colonel  Gardner  and  his  regiment : 

Thomas  Gardner's  regiment,  of  Middlesex  county,  was  commissioned  on 
the  second  of  June.  William  Bond  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Michael 
Jackson  was  major.  After  the  British  landed,  this  regiment  was  stationed 
in  the  road  leading  to  Lechmere's  Point  (East  Cambridge),  and  late  in  the 
day  was  ordered  to  Charlestown.  On  arriving  at  Bunker  Hill,  General  Put- 
nam ordered  part  of  it  to  assist  in  throwing  up  defences  commenced  at  this 
place.  One  company  went  to  the  rail  fence.  The  greater  part,  under  the 
third  attack,  advanced  towards  the  redoubt.  On  the  way.  Colonel  Gardner 
was  struck  by  a  ball,  which  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  While  a  party  was 
carrying  him  off,  he  had  an  affecting  interview  with  his  son,  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen, who  was  anxious  to  aid  in  bearing  him  from  the  field.  His  heroic  father 
prohibited  him,  and  he  was  borne  on  a  litter  of  rails  over  Winter  Hill.  Here 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  retreating  troops.  He  raised  himself  and  addressed 
to  them  cheering  words.  He  lingered  untU  July  third,  when  he  died.  On 
the  fifth  he  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  He  was  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  and  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.    He  was  a  true  patriot,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  upright  man. 
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The  die  was  now  cast.  These  courageous  men,  not  enlisted 
as  mere  machines,  but  guided  by  inteUigent  purpose,  and  know- 
ing the  merits  of  the  cause  for  which  they  contended,  were  resolved 
to  carry  out  to  the  end  the  conflict  which  was  how  begun.  It 
might  subject  them  to  years  of  suffering,  toil  and  want,  to  Runger, 
and  cold,  and  death ;  but  they  were  actuated  by  the  stern  purpose 
to  do  or  die,  and  to  hold  out  till  the  right  should  triumph. 

Though  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
and  though  years  of  hardship,  toil  and  self-denial,  of  want,  and 
son-ow  and  blood  followed,  the  engagements  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  country,  and  on  the 
whole  history  of  the  war.  They  put  nerve  and  spirit  into  the 
brave  hearts  which  had  undertaken  so  solemn  and  so  grand  a  work. 
The  colonists  discovered  their  own  power.  They  learned  what 
stuff  they  and  their  fellows  were  made  of.  They  measured  and 
weighed,  on  this  occasion,  the  men  with  whom  thej-  were  to  con- 
tend in  the  future.  They  began  to  plume  their  wings  for  the  flight 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  essay.  And  by  the  spirit  they  ex- 
hibited, they  not  only  stimulated  one  another,  but  also  taught  their 
oppressors  to  respect  and  fear  them.  The  British  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  was 
1,054,  of  whom  134  were  officers ;  the  provincials  lost  but  419, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Britons  entered  the  engagement  with  a 
force  of  2,500  or  3,000  men;  the  Americans  with  only  1,200. 
The  colonists  were  forced  to  retreat  only  because  their  ammuni- 
tion failed  ;  but  the  trooi^s  of  England  did  not  care  to  linger  till  an 
additional  supply  could  reach  them.  As  an  evidence  of  the  haste 
with  which  they  retreated,  Nathaniel  Seger,  before  alluded  to,  one 
of  the  Newton  soldiers  stationed  at  Prospect  Hill,  Somerville, 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  relates  the  following  incident : 

After  the  British  had  evacuated  Bunker  Hill,  I  with  a  number  of  other 
soldiers  went  to  the  hill  and  found  bottles  on  their  tables,  as  though  they  had 
left  in  great  haste. 

With  an  eye  to  the  supply  of  gunpowder,  requisite  in  future  en- 
gagements, the  citizens  in  town  meeting,  March  4,  1776,  chose 
Alexander  Shepard,  jr..  Captain  Ephraim  Jackson  and  Mr.  John 
Pigeon  a  committee  to  use  their  influence  to  promote  the  manu- 
facturing of  saltpetre. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1775,  the  following  were  all  the  regunents 
in  Cambridge,  with  the  number  of  men  in  each.  John  Pigeon,  of 
West  Newton,  was  commissary-general  of  the  forces. 
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Jonathan  Ward, 

505 

James  Scammon, 

629 

"William  Prescott, 

487 

Thomas  Gardner, 

334 

Asa  Whitoomb, 

571 

Jonathan  Brewer, 

373 

Ephraim  Doolittle, 
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B.  Ruggles  Woodbridge, 

34» 

James  Fry, 

473 

Paul  Dudley  Sargeant, 

192 

Richard  Gridley, 

445 

Samuel  Gerrish, 

258 

John  Nixon, 

482 

John  Mansfield, 

507 

John  Glover, 

619 

Edmund  Phinney, 

163 

John  Patterson, 

492 

Moses  Little, 

643 

Bbenezer  Bridge, 

509 

Thus  the  whole  number  of  the  troops  in  Cambridge  amounted 
to  only  8,076.  They  were  encamped  in  tents,  as  far  as  possible ; 
iDut  when  the  supply  of  tents  failed,  they  were  sheltered  under  old 
sails,  contributed  by  the  seaport  towns.  Private  houses  were  util- 
ized as  hospitals  for  the  sick.  The  artillery  was  almost  without 
borses,  carriages  or  harness,  and  the  troops  had  but  few  baj'onets. 
Washington's  first  requisition,  after  he  arrived  in  camp,  was  for 
•one  hundred  axes.  They  had  no  instruments  for  throwing  up 
•entrenchments,  except  such  as  they  could  borrow  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  They  had,  moreover,  no  flag,  and,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Washington,  no  commander  clothed  with  absolute 
authority. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  which  distinguished  Captain  Gardner 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle  is  admirably  brought  out  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston, 
•dated  "  Cambridge,  August  12,  1774."     It  is  as  follows  : 

Fkiends  and  Brethren, —  The  time  is  come  that  every  one  that  has  a 
tongue  and  an  arm  is  called  upon  by  their  country  to  stand  forth  in  its  behalf; 
and  I  consider  the  call  of  my  country  as  the  call  of  God,  and  desire  to  be  all 
obedience  to  such  a  call.  In  obedience  thereto,  I  would  administer  some 
consolation  unto  you,  by  informing  you  of  the  glorious  union  of  the  good 
people  of  this  Province,  both  in  sentiment  and  action.  I  am  informed  from 
good  authority  that  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  several  towns 
in  the  county  of  Worcester  have  assembled,  are  in  high  spirits,  and  perfectly 
united.  The  committee  for  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  are  to  have  a  con- 
ference to-morrow,  and  I  trust  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex  Avill  soon  be 
assembled  by  Delegates  from  the  respective  towns  in  said  county.  I  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  will  choose  rather  to  fall  glori- 
ously in  the  cause  of  their  country,  than  meanly  submit  to  slavery. 

I  am,  Your  friend  and  brother, 

Thomas  Gardner. 

The  East  and  West  companies,  together  with  such  as  had  been 
added,  numbering  together  one  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  were 
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marched,  at  the  request  of  General  Washington,  to  take  possession! 
of  Dorchester  Heights.  Their  service  here  was  of  brief  duration ; 
for  on  the  17th  of  March,  as  the  almanacs  have  recorded  it  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  British  troops  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston. 
One  of  these  companies  subsequently  marched  in  the  expedition  to- 
Canada. 

SOLDIERS   OF  THE   EAST  COMPANY, 

who,  at  the  request  of  General  Washington,  marched  to  take 
possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  4th  of  March,  1776,  and  also 
served  five  days  in  Colonel  Hatch's  Regiment : 


Jeremiah  Wiswall,  Captain, 

Joseph  Fuller,  \st  Lieutenant, 

Samuel  Richardson,  2d  Lieutenant, 

Samuel  Hyde,  Sergeant, 

John  Stone,  " 

James  Stone,  " 

Benjamin  Eddy,  Corporal, 

Nathaniel  Robbins,     " 

Edward  Hall,  " 

Elisha  Chauncy,  Drummer. 

Asa  Fuller,  Fifer, 

Daniel  Richards, 

Andrew  Ellis, 

David  Cartlett, 

Luke  Bartlett, 

JohnKenrick,  jr., 

Thomas  Hammond, 

Samuel  Draper, 

John  Wiswall, 

James  Stone,  jr., 

John  Rogers,  jr., 

Jonathan  Jackson, 

Solomon  Richards, 

Aaron  Richards, 


Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
Aaron  Jackson, 
Elisha  Hyde,  jr., 
Oliver  Fenno, 
Amos  Stone, 
Ebenezer  Greenwood, 
Fhineas  Jackson, 
John  Thwing, 
Jonathan  Livermore, 
Samuel  Coggin, 
James  Coggin, 
Nathaniel  Woodcock, 
Nathan  Dane, 
Samuel  Hall, 
William  HoUis, 
Daniel  Hastings, 
Robert  Downing, 
Ebenezer  Stone, 
John  Healy, 
William  Wheeler, 
John  Wilson, 
John  Marean, 
John  Ward,  3rd. 

Total,  47. 


SOLDIERS   OF  THE  WEST  COMPANY, 

who,  at  the  request  of  General  Washington,  marched  to  take  pos- 
session and  man  the  lines  on  Dorchester  Heights,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1776,  and  served  five  days  in  Colonel  Hatch's  Regiment  j 


Amariah  Fuller,  Captain, 
Isaac  Jackson,  \st  Lieutenant, 
Edward  Fuller,  Id  Lieutenant, 
Aaron  Murdock,  Sergeant, 


Samuel  Woodward,  Sergeant, 
Joshua  Fuller,  '< 

Daniel  Hyde,  " 

Noah  Hyde,  Corporal, 


WEST  COMPANY. 
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Edmund  Trowbridge,  Corporal. 

Daniel  "White,  " 

Samuel  Murdock,  " 

Ebenezer  Woodward,  Drummer, 

Samuel  Spring,  Fifer. 

Daniel  Jackson, 

Robert  Dalrymple, 

William  1Jpham,jr., 

David  Fuller, 

Samuel  Fuller, 

Hichard  Fuller, 

Thaddeus  Spring, 

Jonathan  Shepard, 

Aaron  Child, 

Robert  Bull, 

Benjamin  Frentico, 

Amos  Hyde, 

Moses  Bartlett, 

Ebenezer  Davis, 

John  Hastings, 

Ebenezer  Williams, 

George  Bacon, 

Elisha  Murdock, 

Henry  Pigeon, 

Joshua  Greenwood, 

Phineas  Bond, 

John  Marean,  jr., 

Edmund  Soger, 

Moses  Child, 

Sept.  12,  1776.  Signed 

Capt.  .Joseph  Fullee. 


Joseph  Adams, 
John  Seaver, 
William  Mcintosh, 
John  Brown,  jr., 
David  Clark, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
John  Jarvis, 
Joshua  Murdock,  jr., 
Samuel  Clark, 
Norman  Clark,  jr., 
Moses  Craft, 
Timothy  Jackson, 
Edward  Jackson, 
William  Jackson, 
Enoch  Ward, 
Silas  Chub, 
John  Parker,  jr., 
Aaron  Jackson, 
William  Russell, 
Thomas  Bogle, 
Samuel  Burragc,  jr. , 
Joshua  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Adams, 
Jonathan  Blanden, 
Samuel  Soger, 
Jonathan  Bartlett, 
Edward  Shepard, 
John  Bixby, 
Samuel  Hammond. 

and  sworn  by 

John  Aveut,  Deputy  Secretary. 


The  authorities  of  Newton  instituted  a  strict  guardianship  over 
the  opinions  of  the  citizens.  Without  meaning  to  abridge  any 
man's  liberty,  either  of  thought  or  speech,  they  conceived  this 
precaution  to  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
It  was  highly  important  to  the  success  of  their  cause  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  traitor  in  the  camp. 
It  was  known  that  there  were  persons  in  the  colonies,  who,  from 
pecuniary  or  other  motives,  did  not  sympathize  with  the  war. 
But  patriotic  Newton  would  have  no  such  men  within  her  borders. 
A  tory  at  heart  could  not  breathe  in  her  air  or  tread  upon  her  soil. 
A  list  was  made  out,  of  persons  whose  residence  in  the  town  was 
thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  their  removal.      One  person,  after  having  been 
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examined  as  to  his  political  views,  was  adjudged  pure  from  tory 
sentiments,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration 
for  Mm  to  sign,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  town.  The 
following  votes  of  the  citizens  are  both  curious  and  interesting. 

Voted,  that  Alexander  Shepard  procure  and  lay  before  the  Court  the  evi- 
dence that  may  be  had  of  inimical  disposition  towards  this  or  any  of  the 
United  States,  of  any  person  belonging  to  the  town,  who  shall  be  charged 
by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  being  a  person  whose  residence  in  this  State  is 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  safety. 

Voted,  to  accept  the  list  now  exhibited  by  the  Selectmen  of  such  persons, 
who  they  believe  to  have  been  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  united  strug- 
gles of  this  and  the  other  United  States  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties 
and  privileges. 

Voted,  that  John  Rogers  and  Joseph  Bullough  bo  added  to  the  list 
aforesaid. 

Voted,  that  Alexander  Shepard,  Colonel  Hammond  and  Deacon  Bowles 
be  a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  for  Mr.  John  Eogers  to  sign,  to  satisfy 
the  town. 

Voted,  that  Mr.  Rogers  be  no  farther  proceeded  with,  relative  to  his  being 
charged  with  being  inimical  to  tlie  United  States. 

After  debate  on  the  fifth  article  in  the  Warrant,  relative  to  petitioning  the 
General  Assembly  for  removing  Morris  Spillard  and  Captain  McFall  out  of 
the  town  of  Newton, —  the  vote  passed  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Alexander 
Shepard,  Aaron  Richardson  and  Captain  Jeremiah  Wiswall  were  appointed 
a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  citizens  were  ready  to  contribute  not  only  their  services, 
but  also  their  pecuniary  means,  as  before  stated,  to  promote  the 
military  glory  of  the  town.  Besides  the  gift  of  John  Kgeon,  who 
came  into  the  place  a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  a  zealous,  liberal  and  energetic  friend  of  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  several  persons  loaned  the  town 
larger  or  smaller  amounts,  according  to  their  ability,  to  pay  the 
soldiers  in  the  army.  Captain  Jeremiah  Wiswall  led  the  East  com- 
pany of  infantry  at  the  commencement  and  loaned  the  town 
£45  ;  John  Wiswall  served  in  the  army  and  loaned  the  town,  in 
1777,  £20 ;  Joseph  White  loaned  £100  ;  Deacon  John  Woodward 
was  in  the  battle  of  Concord,  and  loaned  £100 ;  Samuel  Woodward 
was  likewise  in  the  battle  of  Concord,  and  loaned  for  the  same 
purpose  £120,— bold  and  freedom-loving  men,  risking  for  their 
country's  welfare  both  their  treasure  and  their  blood!  Deacon 
Elhanan  Winchester,  father  of  the  noted  preacher,  who  gained 
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his  livelihood  by  the  double  occupation  of  agriculture  and  shoe- 
making,  to  which  he  added  occasional  preaching  without  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  amassed  some  property,  exliibited  true  pa- 
triotism ;  for  he  loaned  the  town  £300  in  March,  1777,  to  pay  the 
soldiers. 

Every  item  pertaining  to  our  revolutionary  history  is  precious. 
Especially  is  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  record  everj''  circumstance 
of  that  important  period,  in  which  the  citizens  or  any  citizen  of 
Newton  acted  a  prominent  part.  Dr.  Homer,  in  recording  the 
death  of  Abraham  Fuller,  Esq.,  who  deceased  April  20,  1794, 
after  eulogizing  his  character,  relates  the  following  circumstance, 
which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  revolution- 
ary conflict. 

To  Abraham  Fuller,  as  principal  of  a  committee  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Concord,  were  committed  the  papers  containing  the  exact  returns  of 
the  military  stores  in  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  1775.  Upon  the 
recess  of  the  Congress,  he  first  lodged  these  papers  in  a  cabinet  of  the  room 
which  the  committee  occupied.  But,  thinking  afterwards  that  the  British 
troops  might  attempt  to  seize  Concord  in  the  absence  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  these  papers,  discovering  the  public  deficiency  in  every  article  of  mili- 
tary apparatus,  might  fall  into  their  hands,  he  withdrew  them,  and  brought 
them  to  his  house  in  Newton.  That  foresight  and  judgment  for  which  he 
was  ever  distinguished  and  which  he  displayed  in  the  present  instance,  was 
extremely  fortunate  for  the  country.  The  cabinet  was  broken  open  by  a 
British  officer  on  the  day  of  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Concord,  April 
19,  1775,  and  great  disappointment  expressed  at  missing  its  expected  con- 
tents. Had  they  fallen  into  their  hands,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  deficiency  might  have  encouraged  the  enemy,  at  this  early 
period  of  the  struggle,  to  have  made  such  a  use  of  their  military  force  as 
could  not  have  been  resisted  by  the  small  stock  of  powder  and  other  articles 
of  war  which  the  province  then  contained:  He  considered  theimpulse  upon 
his  mind  to  secure  those  papers  as  one  among  many  Providential  interposi- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  American  cause, 
23 
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The  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder  had  now  been  heard  fbr 
more  than  ten  years.  Darkness  had  nearly  overspread  the  politi- 
cal heavens,  and  a  few  heavy  peals,  with  sharp  flashes  of  lightning, 
had  given  indications  of  the  approach  of  a  heavy,  if  not  a  protracted 
storm.  The  reverberations  continued  to  roll  among  all  the  hills,  and 
to  sweep  along  through  the  peaceful  valleys.  Men  talked  seriously 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  prepared  themselves  for  solemn  and 
determiued  work.  The  heavens  were  not  likelj'^  to  be  soon  clear 
again,  and  the  little  band  of  patriots  girded  themselves  anxiously, 
but  with  undaunted  spirit,  for  whatever  might  come.  They  were 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  feeble  in  resources.  Struggling, 
from  the  beginning,  against  the  infelicities  of  a  rigorous  climate,  a 
stony  soil,  and  an  unsubdued  wilderness,  they  had  created  as  yet 
but  few  of  the  elements  requisite  to  the  conduct  of  a  war.  They 
had  no  army,  no  navy,  no  military  equipments  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  power  they  were  to  contend  against  was  rich  in  every 
thing  that  constitutes  national  wealth,  and  entitled  to  be  respected 
on  sea  and  land.  England  had  its  trained  armies,  and  sldlful  and 
experienced  generals  ;  and,  above  all,  maintained,  in  this  conflict, 
the  justice  of  its  own  cause,  and  branded  the  Americans  as 
rebels.  The  colonists  had,  at  this  time,  no  allies,  and  no  cer- 
tainty, if  they  should  strike  for  independence,  that  their  independ- 
ence would  be  recognized  by  any  nation  upon  earth.  They  were 
obliged  cautiously  to  feel  their  way,  touching  tentatively  the  public 
pulse,  that  they  might  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  safe  to  pro- 
ceed towards  extreme  measures.  The  members  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  were  brave,  and  loyal  to  the  interest  of  the  colo- 
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nies.  But,  were  not  the  common  people  likely  to  be  timid  in  this 
emergency?  Could  they  be  relied  on  to  furnish  strong  arms  and 
iron  hearts?  The  experiences  of  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  had  been  inspiring  and  hopeful.  But  if  the  war  should  be 
long  and  exhausting,  if  the  fields  should  be  left  uncultivated  and 
the  armies  without  bread,  if  the  country  should  be  gradually  bereft 
of  its  stalwart  citizens,  and  poverty  become  the  only  portion  of  its 
widows  and  orphans,  would  the  people,  in  view  of  such  a  possible 
prospect,  stand  firm  to  their  convictions  ?  Were  the  merchants, 
the  tradesmen,  and  the  yeomen  of  America,  in  the  face  of  such 
an  alternative,  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  be  ready  to  pledge  "  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  to  the  cause  which 
they  had  espoused?  This  was  now  the  question  to  be  determined. 
Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1776,  the  General  Court 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Hesolvfd,  as  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  in 
the  Colony  ouglit,  in  full  meeting,  warned  for  that  purpose,  to  advise  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  be  chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  next  General 
Court,  whether,  that  if  the  Honorable  Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of 
these  Colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
they,  the  said  inhabitants,  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  support  them  in  the  measure. 

In  response  to  this  proposition  of  the  General  Court,  town 
meetings  were  held  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  the 
early  part  of  July,  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  meeting  in  Boston  was  held,  it  is  reported,  on  the  23d  of 
May.  The  meeting  in  Newton  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  day  rendered  memorable  by  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  in  which  Newton  had  been  honored  by  the 
prowess  of  her  citizens.  Fitting  celebration  of  such  an  event ! 
It  was  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  The  men  could  iU  spare  the 
time  from  their  labors  in  the  field.  But  the  exigency  was  great. 
They  felt  that  important  interests  were  at  stake.  The  rights  of 
freemen,  for  centmies  to  come,  were  of  more  consequence,  in 
their  estimation,  than  the  bread  of  the  next  harvest.  They  knew 
that  posterity  would  hold  them  accountable  for  their  action  in  such 
an  emergency.  Grave  questions  were  to  be  debated,  and  every 
patriot  was  bound  to  be  at  his  post.  The  17th  of  June,  1776., 
was,  to  the  citizens  of  Newton,  a  day  pregnant  with  the  fate  of 
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coming  centuries.  In  its  balances  hung  quivering  the  destinies  of 
posterity,  perhaps  to  the  latest  generation.  Shall  the  Americans 
be  freemen?  Or,  shall  they  yield,  weakly,  to  British  aggression? 
This  was  the  question. 

Captain  John  Woodward  was  Moderator  of  the  meeting.  The 
following  was  the  second  article  of  the  warrant  calling  the  citizens 
together : 

"  THAT  IN  CASE  THE  UONOKARLE  CONTINENTAL  CONGKESS  SHOULD,  FOR  THE 
SAPETT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES,  DECLARE  THEM  INDEPENDENT  OP  THE 
KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  WIIE'tHER  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  THIS  TOWN  WILL 
SOLEMNLY  ENGAGE  WITH  THEIR  LIVES  AND  FORTUNES  TO  SUPPORT  THEM  IN 
THE  MEASURE." 

We  have  no  record  of  the  debate.  We  know  not  who  spoke 
on  the  question,  or  how  inany, —  nor  how  long  the  discussion  con- 
tinued. We  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  timidity,  to  be  inspired 
by  courage ;  or  counter-opinions,  to  be  overcome  by  argument ;  or 
prudent  men,  counselling  delay,  whom  the  debates  stimulated  to 
advise  immediate  action.  What  would  we  not  give,  if  stenography 
had  preserved  to  us  the  burning  eloquence  of  that  solemn  discus- 
sion? What  would  we  not  give,  if  photography  had  copied  for  us 
the  knit  brows,  the  determined  gait,  the  undaunted  and  defiant  air 
of  those  bold  spirits,  as  they  adjourned  at  the  close  of  that  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  went  home  to  report  to  their  families  what 
"  the  inhabitants,  in  town  meeting  assembled,"  had  agreed  upon? 
The  Record  only  enters,  with  the  conciseness  of  true  eloquence, 
these  words : 

"After  debate,  the  question  was  put,  and  the  vote  passed 

UNANIMOUSLY  IK  THE   AFFIRMATIVE." 

"  Bold  and  memorable  words,"  says  Mr.  Hyde,  in  his  Centennial  oration, 
' '  that  meant  even  more  than  'they  expressed  I  They  meant  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort, fortune,  home,  friends,  life,  if  need  be.  AU  these  were  laid  upon  the 
altar.  Independence  I  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  to  make  their  own 
laws,  to  Choose  or  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  to  pay  them,  representation 
or  no  taxation,  in  short  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  freemen;— for  these  things, 
which  they  so  highly  valued,  they  were  ready  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fori 
tunes.  That  pledge,  so  solemnly  given,  was  fully  redeemed  during  the  long 
and  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  nation's  independence.  In  winter's  snows 
and  summer's  heats  the  men  of  Newton  were  found,  old  and  young,  able  and 
disabled,  filUng  the  ranks  of  the  Uttle  American  array.  They  formed  a  part 
of  nearly  every  expedition,  and  were  found  on  nearly  every  field  from  the 
opening  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  to  the  final  surrender  of  Corn- 
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wallis  at  Torktown.  All  this  the  people  of  Newton  did,  to  redeem  the 
pledges  they  had  given,  and  to  drive  back  from  these  shores  the  armies  of 
those  who  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  God-given  rights  of  freedom. 

"Newton,  then  a  little  country  town,  with  only  about  fourteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  dared  to  adopt  such  a  vote,  at  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  given  to  the  country  by  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia,—  when  no  human  eye  could  foresee  the  results  of  the  struggle  upon 
which  they  had  entered;  when  failure  meant, —  they  knew  not  what,—  suf- 
fering, hardship,  imprisonment,  banishment,  possibly,  death  for  treason. 

"Notwithstanding  all,  there  was  no  uncertain  sound;  the  bugle  blast  for 
freedom  had  been  sounded,  the  first  gun  fired,  the  first  blood  shed.  The  die 
was  cast.  Henceforth, —  let  come  what  would, —  life  or  death, — liberty  was 
the  watchword." 

"  That  solemn  and  ever  memorable  vote,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "was  not 
meant  for  show.  Those  lives  and  fortunes  went  along  with  it,  honestly, 
earnestly  and  triumphantly,  from  the  first  hour  to  the  last  of  that  sanguinary 
struggle  for  independence.  Newton  men  formed  a  part  of  every  army  and 
expedition,  fought  in  almost  every  battle  and  skirmish  throughout  the  con- 
test. Scarce  a  man  in  tlie  town,  old  or  young,  able  or  unable,  but  volun- 
teered, enlisted  or  was  drafted,  and  served  jn  the  ranks  of  the  army  from  the 
hardest-fought  battles,  down  to  the  more  quiet  duty  of  guarding  Burgoyne's 
surrendered  army,  partly  by  aged  men." 

Undoubtedly,  the  Stamp  duty  and  the  duty  on  tea  were  far  from 
being  the  principal  causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  These 
taxes,  and  Idndred  acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  only  accelerated  an  event  which  was  ascertain  to  come  to 
pass,  as  that  the  boy  will  become  a  man.  Republican  ideas  had 
been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  such  men  as  Samuel 
Adams  and  his  co-adjutors,  for  years  previous  to  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration.  He  had  counselled  separation  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  early  as  1769,  and 
would  have  gladly  made  the  Declaration  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  "  "  Taxation '  and  '  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation,' "  says  Mr.  Endicott,  "  were  the  watchwords,  to  some 
considerable  extent.  But  it  was  not  simply  the  paltry  taxes  that 
were  levied  upon  the  colonies  that  led  to  independence.  These 
words  were  but  the  terms  used  to  signify  a  certain  class  of  legis- 
lative acts,  that  were  especially  aimed  at  the  industrial  and  mari- 
time interests  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Sabine  teUs  us,  '  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  laws,  which  restricted  and  bound  down 
colonial  industry,  hardly  one  of  which,  until  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  imposed  a  direct  tax.     They  forbade  the  use  of  water- 
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falls,  the  erecting  of  machinery,  of  looms  and  spindles  and  the 
working  of  wood  and  iron.  They  set  the  king's  arrows  upon  trees 
that  rotted  in  the  forests.'  It  was  not  so  much  "  direct  taxation,' 
as  it  was  this  restrictive  policy  and  legislation,  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  keep  the  colonies  as  mere  tributaries  and 
market-places  for  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country,  and  to  prevent  our  merchants  from  carrying  on  trade 
with  any  nation  other  than  Great  Britain."* 

The  frequency  of  the  town  meetings  at  this  period  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  pervaded  the  community. 
The  citizens  were  anxious  to  meet  often  and  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  to  be  ready  for  every  sudden  emergency.  At  a 
meeting  held  July  5,  1775,  we  find  this  record : 

The  question  was  put  whether  the  town  would  grant  an  additional  sum  to 
the  bounty  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  each  person  who  shall  enlist  and 
pass  muster  as  one  of  Newton's  quota  for  the  Canada  expedition  f; — and  the 
vote  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

"Voted,  that  the  sum  of  £6  6s.  8d.  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury  to  each 
person  who  passeth  muster  and  goeth  into  the  service. 

Voted,  that  the  Treasurer  be  directed,  and  is  hereby  empowered,  in  be- 
luilf  of  the  town,  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  bounty  of  the  soldiers 
aforesaid. 

Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  give  orders  on  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of 
£6  Gs.  8d.  to  each  person  that  shall  be  one  of  Newton's  quota  in  the  expedi- 
tion towards  Canada,  that  are  already  ordered  by  the  General  Court. 

The  Declakation  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  Philadelphia  July  4,  1776.  The  Massachusetts  Council 
immediately  took  the  requisite  measures  to  give  publicity  to  the 
Document  by  passiag  the  following  order : 

In  Council,  July  17,  1776. 
Ordered,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  Minister  of  each  Parish,  of  every  Denomination,  within  this  State,  and 
that  they  severally  be  required  to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  Congre- 
gations, as  soop  as  Divine  service  is  ended  in  the  afternoon  on  the  first  Lord's 
day  after  they  shall  have  received  it;  and  after  such  pubUcation  thereof,  to 

*  Centennial  Oration  at  Canton,  by  Hon.  Charles  Enaioott,  July  4, 1876. 

t  In  1775  Canada  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  under  General  Mont- 
gomery. Montreal  was  taken,  and  a  gaUant,  but  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
Quebec,  in  which  the  brave  Montgomery  was  killed.  Only  one  shot  was  fired  by  the 
British,  but  by  that  single  shot  General  Montgomery  and  two  of  his  aides-de-camp 
lost  their  lives.  " 
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deliver  the  said  Declaration  to  the  Clerks  of  their  several  towns  or  districts, 
who  are  hereby  required  to  record  the  same  in  their  respective  Town  or  Dis- 
trict Books,  there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  Memorial  thereof. 
In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Council, 

R.  Dekbt,  jr.,  President. 
A  true  copy :     Attest  John  Avert,  Dep.  Secretary. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  Order,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  copied  into  the  Town  Records,  by  vote  of  the  town,  the 
citizens  thus  adopting  it  as  their  own. 

That  Newton  may  receive  its  due  share  of  honor  for  the  part 
performed  by  her  citizens  in  the  events  of  that  sublime  but  trying 
period  of  our  history,  when  these  United  States  were  passing  from 
a  condition  of  dependence  to  the  condition  of  a  free  republic,  be 
it  remembered  that  one  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  who  was  also  one  of  the  committee  which 
'  reported  it  to  the  Congress,  was  Roger  Sherman,  a  native  of 
Newton. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1776,  gave  great  joy  to  the  Americans.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  American  army  commenced  its  march  for  New  York,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  April,  1776,  and  from  thence  Captain 
Nathan  Fuller's  company  marched  with  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
In  this  service.  Captain  Fuller  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  major, 
and  much  praise  is  awarded  to  him  for  his  judgment  and  bravery 
in  that  expedition. 

In  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  patriotic 
spirit,  not  the  men  of  Newton  only,  but  the  women  also  shared. 
They  bore  their  full  proportion  in  the  toils  and  sufferings  by 
which  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  republic  was  so  nobly 
and  so  dearly  purchased.     In  the  words  of  another, — 

While  a  grateful  nation  recalls  the  deeds  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
who  a  hundred  years  ago  joined  a  more  than  doubtful  cause,  let  us  not  forget 
the  women,  who  bore  their  share  of  the  toil  and  suflFering.  They  could  not 
follow  the  soldiers  into  the  field,  and  become  hospital  nurses,  and  members 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  as  their  descendants  did  in  the  civil  war ;  but 
they  stayed  at  home  and  cultivated  the  land ;  and,  when  the  men  returned, 
sick  and  disabled,  tenderly  nursed  them  back  to  health  and  strength,  or  laid 
them  sadly  away  under  the  blue  slate-stones,  now  weather-beaten  and  moss- 
grown,  in  neglected  burying  grounds. 

We  have  a  specimen  of  what  the  women  could  do  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
in  the  history  of  Timothy  Jackson,  the  only  son  of  a  widow.  When  he 
joined  the  Revolutionary  army,  he  was  more  than  fifty  years  old.     She  had 
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four  daughters  at  home,  the  eldest  being  twenty-two,  and  the  youngest  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  farm  then  contained  about  thirty  acres,  which  they  must 
cultivate,  or  starve.  They  worked  on  the  land,  like  men  and  boys.  Lucy, 
the  eldest,  was  a  noble,  vigorous,  energetic  woman.  She  could  plough  and 
mow,  and  she  followed  these  avocations,  leaving  the  lighter  labors  of  the 
farm  to  the  young  and  less  robust  sisters.  In  this  way  the  family,  like  many 
another  in  New  England,  in  those  days  of  suffering,  privation  and  hardship, 
continued  to  labor  on,  until  Timothy,  after  experiencing  the  horrors  of  prison 
ships,  privateering  and  impressment,  reached  home,  after  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  1777. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newton  regarded  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  and  as 
expressing  the  opinions  and  the  determinations  of  each  and  overj'- 
individual  in  the  town.  The  copy  of  it,  standing  entire  on  the 
Town  Records,  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  fathers  of  the  town,  and  an  immortal  testimony  to  their 
enlightened  faith. 

How  wise  was  the  action  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  who 
in  this  way  secured  a  place  for  it  on  the  Record  Book  of  every 
town,  where  it  would  often  meet  the  eye  of  every  citizen,  and 
stimulate  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1777,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
adjust  matters  in  reference  to  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  to  consider 
and  report  how  the  war  should  be  supported  for  the  future.  The 
exigency  requirecj  men  of  calm  heads  and  wise  decision.  Patriot- 
ism was  not  merely  a  quality  to  be  boasted  of  by  ambitious  politi- 
cians. It  was  not  to  be  sung  about  on  a  gala  day,  in  melodious 
paeans.  It  demanded  iron  nerves  and  will.  It  called  for  wise, 
steady,  patient,  self-denying  action. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  as  follows : 

January  6,  1777.— We  the  subscribers  being  a  committee  chosen  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Newton  at  their  meeting  legally  assembled  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1776,  to  adjust  matters  relative  to  an  allowance  to  soldiers 
for  services  done  in  the  war  since  the  19th  of  April,  1775,—  and  also  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  war  shall  be  supported  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
future, — 

Having  attentively  attended  to  the  service,  and,  after  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, the  majority  of  us  are  of  opinion  and  humbly  conceive  it  to  be 
just  and  equitable  that  there  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this  town 
the  several  and  respective  sums  to  such  persons  belonging  to  the  town  as 
were  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  expedition  or  tours  of  duty  which 
are  hereinafter  particularly  expressed,- excluding  such  as  we  think  the  pay 
was  adequate  to  the  service,  proportionally  with  those  to  which  wo  hava 
thought  it  just  to  add  to  their  pay,  viz.  : 
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To  such  as  enlisted  in  the  first  eight  mouths'  service,  and  attended  their 
duty  therein,  forty  shillings  each. 

To  those  who  were  in  the  two  months'  service,  in  the  winter  last  past, 
twenty  shillings  each. 

To  those  who  enlisted  for  the  whole  year  last  past,  and  were  ordered  to 
march  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  Canada,  and  attended  their  duty, 
twenty  pounds  each. 

To  those  who  enlisted  for  the  year  last  past,  and  marched  to  New  York, 
ten  pounds  each. 

To  those  who  enlisted  for  the  said  year,  and  marched  to  New  York  in  the 
summer,  eight  pounds  each. 

To  those  who  enlisted  for  the  said  year,  and  marched  for  Ticonderoga  in 
the  summer,  eight  pounds  each. 

To  those  who  enlisted  in  Colonel  Craft's  and  Colonel  Whitney's  regiments, 
to  man  the  lines,  three  pounds  each.   • 

To  those  who  were  drafted  and  marched  to  New  York  for  two  months,  four 
pounds  each. 

To  those  who  marched  for  fourteen  weeks,  to  man  the  lines,  forty  shillings 
each. 

To  those  who  were  drafted  for  New  York  for  three  months,  and  are  now  at 
Providence,  five  pounds  each. 

That  there  be  also  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  aforesaid  to  each  and  every 
person  who  has  paid  money  to  hire,  or  encourage  soldiers  to  enlist  in  any  of 
the  services,  since  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  aforesaid,  the  .several  and  respec- 
tive sums  by  them  disbursed ;  excepting  such  a  part,  if  any,  that  liave  been 
paid  more  than  the  fine  required  by  law.  And  that  such  inhabitants  as  were 
called  forth  upon  any  emergency,  and  were  omitted  in  the  Muster  Rolls,  and 
have  not  received  any  pay  for  their  service,  they  shall  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  what  others  have  received  who  were  in  the  same  service ;  and  that  the 
charge  of  hiring  soldiers  that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  this 
town,  as  their  quota  or  proportion  of  men,  during  the  present  war,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  aforesaid,  and  grants  made  from  time  to  time  and 
assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  belonging  to  the  town,  for  the  payment  of 
all  and  every  sum  that  shall  be  paid  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  before 
mentioned. 

We  also  humbly  conceive  that  it  would  be  most  expedient  for  the  town  to 
choose  a  committee,  to  be  joined  with  the  commissioned  oflBcers  of  the  town 
for  the  time  being,  to  hire  such  number  of  soldiers  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  required  of  the  town  during  the  present  war. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Alexandeb  Skefabd, 
Col.  Benjamin  Hammond, 
Ensign  Sampel  Craft, 
J08EPH  Jackson, 
Lieut.  Samuel  Richardson, 
Lieut.  Aaron  Richardson, 
Lieut.  Joseph  Craft, 
Alexander  Siiepard,  ju. 
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This  report  was  amended  by  giving  thirty  shillings  instead  of 
forty  shillings  to  those  who  manned  the  lines  near  Boston  in  1776  ; 
and  five  pounds  instead  of  four  to  each  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
drafted  and  marched  to  New  York  for  two  months,  and  was  then 
adopted. 

Voted,  that  those  commissioned  officers  who  went  in  the  Continental  ser- 
vice to  New  York  and  thence  to  Canada  the  last  year,  be  paid  twenty  pounds 
each ;  that  there  be  paid  to  Col.  Michael  Jackson,  for  going  into  the  Conti- 
nental service  in  New  York  last  summer,  eight  pounds,  and  to  Capt.  Edward 
Puller,  in  the  same  service,  two  pounds. 

Although  it  was  a  season  of  comparative  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, with  the  people  of  Newton,  their  burdens  great,  their  money 
scarce,  and  the  prospects  before  them  in  the  immediate  future  dis- 
mal and  discouraging,  they  were  nevertheless  liberal  in  voting  the 
necessary  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  in  subscribing  to  a 
loan  to  aid,  the  town.  The  sums  thej'  risked  were,  probably,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  in  generous  proportion  to  their  entire  property. 
And  in  this  act  they  showed  that  they  were  men  of  faith  and  cour- 
age. Where  they  could  not  see,  they  trusted.  And  though  they 
could  not  tell  through  how  many  weary  years  the  struggle  would 
be  protracted,  nor  whether  they  might  not  ultimately  fail, —  relying 
on  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  on  the  God  of  battles,  they  deter- 
mined to  go  foi-ward. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  country 
to  free  itself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  early  settlers  rushed  to  the 
conflict  like  men  who  knew  no  fear,  as  if  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences to  themselves  or  their  families.  Several  members  of  the 
same  family,  in  some  instances,  buckled  on  the  harness  and  went 
forth  to  the  fight,—  perhaps  for  mutual  protection  and  succor ; 
perhaps,  because  the  example  of  patriotism  is  contagious,  and 
when  one  went,  others  were  unwilling  to  stay  behind  ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  were  alike  schooled  to  love  and  desire  liberty  and  a  free 
country,  and  alike  eager  to  participate  in  paying  the  price  by  which 
such  a  blessing  was  to  be  won.  Thus  three  sons  of  Moses  "Whit- 
ney aU  died  in  the  army.  Three  of  the  sons  and  some  of  the  sons- 
in-law  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Wiswall  were  in  the  East  Newton 
company  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  bravery  of  the  fathers, 
instilled  by  incessant  teaching  into  the  minds  of  their  offspring 
was  transmitted  in  a  faithful  line  of  succession,  and  the  records 
of  that  stormy   age   exhibit,    among  the   living   and   the   dead, 
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warriors  well  entitled  to  be  characterized  as  "worthy  sons  of 
worthy  sires." 

The  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  of  those  times  must  have 
been  true  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
parted  so  uncomplainingly  from  their  natural  protectors,  that  the 
latter  might  engage  heart  and  hand  in  the  deadly  conflict.  We 
can  almost  see  them  now,  in  their  sparse  settlements,  living  fru- 
gally on  their  narrow  means,  and  surrounded  by  their  numerous 
and  growing  families, —  shrinking  from  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
were  dearer  to  them  than  life,  but  at  the  same  time  consenting,  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  weal,  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  their 
fathers,  and  their  brothers,  and  their  husbands.  Truly,  they  were 
worthy  mothers  of  the  noble  women  of  the  period  of  our  recent 
national  struggle,  who,  in  a  more  delicate  age  and  in  a  fiercer  con- 
test, emulated  their  example,  and  through  tears  and  blood  trod 
patiently  and  lovingly  in  their  footsteps.  All  honor  to  the  women 
of  Newton,  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  date.  Without  their 
spirit  of  courage  and  self-denial,  without  their  ardent  patriotism, 
giving  their  beloved  ones  to  their  country  and  cheering  them  on- 
ward in  hours  of  gloom,  how  difierent  might  have  been  the  results 
both  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  of  the  later  conflict,  waged  in 
behalf  of  the  nation's  life  ! 

Since  the  later  experience  of  1861-5,  we  are  more  competent  to 
appreciate  the  eflforts  and  the  self-denial  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
great  revolutionary  struggle.  How  different  were  their  circum- 
stances from  our  own !  They  were  comparatively  few  in  number ; 
obtaining  a  frugal  living  from  fields  but  recently  wrested  from  the 
wilderness.  The  arts  of  war  were  imperfectly  understood.  There 
were  but  few  rich  men.  Even  those  who  had  great  landed  estates 
did  not  abound  in  money,  and  the  money  which  they  possessed 
was  fearfully  depreciated  in  value  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  entire  country  was  sparsely  peopled,  and  the  means  of  feed- 
ing and  paying  a  large  army  were  not  easy  to  be  secured.  The 
personal  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  was  mostly  the  fruit  of 
slow  accumulations  and  of  great  labor ;  hence  it  was  a  more  seri- 
ous thmg  to  part  with  it  than  with  easily-hoarded  gains.  Yet  our 
Newton  ancestors  freely  gave  of  their  substance,  and  generously 
voted  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thirty-one  names  are  recorded  of  those  who  loaned  money 
to  the  town  to  pay  the  heroes  in  the  field.     The  smallness  of  the 
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sums  loaned  by  some  of  these  persons  indicated  that  they  ofifered 
of  their  penury, —  the  fruits  of  wearing  labor, —  on  the  altar  of 
their  country.  Among  those  who  thus  supplied  "  the  sinews  of 
war,"  were  two  colonels,  four  captains,  one  lieutenant,  one  cornet, 
and  two  females  (woman  in  the  war,  as  lately,  so  then,  an  eflScient, 
willing,  and  loving  helper) ,  one  of  the  two  a  widow,  and  her  offer- 
ing was  £13.  In  1778,  a  tax  of  £3,000  was  voted  by  the  town 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  1779,  the  citizens  voted  a 
tax  of  £3,000  for  raising  men  and  other  expenses.     In  March, 

1780,  £30,000  were  voted  for  the  same  purpose  ;  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  £40,000,  and  in  the  December  following,  £100,000. 
Money,  it  is  true,  had  greatly  depreciated  in  value  ;  for  in  May, 

1781,  the  town  voted  to  raise  £400  in  silver,  in  lieu  of  £100,000  in 
bills.  But  this  enormous  depreciation  must  have  made  many  poor 
who  had  once  been  rich.  The  loss  of  life  and  of  the  means  of 
living  was  very  great  during  the  war,  making  the  heavy  taxation 
so  much  the  more  burdensome.  The  entire  population  in  1775  has 
been  estimated  at  less  than  1,400.  Yet  nearly  one  in  every  four 
of  the  entire  population  served  in  the  army,  and  both  these  and 
the  stay-at-homes  gave  at  the  same  time  their  treasure,  their  ser- 
vice, and  their  blood  to  their  suffering  country.  In  comparison 
with  the  exertion  and  the  sufferings  of  our  fathers,  how  small 
have  been  our  sacrifices  and  how  insignificant  our  efforts  !  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  our  armies  were  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand-fold, as  compared  with  them  ;  our  expenses  were  gigantic ; 
our  battles  were  as  a  hundred  to  one  ;  our  wounded  and  our  slain 
were  beyond  calculation.  Every  thing  was  carried  forward  on  a 
scale  suggesting  the  idea  of  sublimity.  But  was  not  that  earlier 
"  day  of  small  things,"  a;fter  all,  in  view  of  the  character  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  age,  more  marvellous  than  the  experiences 
of  our  own  times  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,   "Vol.  2 
page  239,  at  the  close  of  a  historical  journal  of  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution  gives  the  following  summary : 

The  war  being  ended,  we  will  now  see  how  the  account  stands,  and  we 
shall  find  the  following  to  be  a  just  statement  of  it : 

A  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  two  large  armies,  captured  by  the  States,  exclu- 
sive  of  many  thousands  killed  and  taken  in  various  actions  of  the.  war ;  thir- 
teen colonies  dismembered  from  them,  and  an  increase  of  their  national  debt 
in  seven  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
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The  United  States  have  gained  independency  and  the  liherty  they  contended 
for,  and  find  their  deht  to  bo  less  than  forty  flyo  millions  of  dollars, —  which 
is  short  of  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling  (£9,993,424  9s.  Gd.  sterling). 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period  amounts  to  240,000,000 
pounds  sterling. 

The  whole  of  the  American  debt  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Foreign  debt,                  -        -                -        -        .  $7,885,085.00 

Domestic  debt    ------                .-  34,115,290.00 

Annual  interest  on  both, —  foreign  at  5  per  cent.  1  o  aik  qro  nn 

domestic  6  per  cent,  per  annum.                  /       "  ^,41S,9ob.OO 


Total,        -        -        -  -  ©44,416,331.00 

This  comparison  is  humiliating  to  Great  Britain,  and  highly 
honorable  to  the  financiering  ability  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution.  The  former  had  learned,  by  the  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
to  be  luxurious  and  wasteful;  the  latter,  schooled  in  want  and 
frugality,  had  learned  economy.  Their  slender  resources  compelled 
them  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  they  had ;  and,  taught  in  this 
stern  school,  they  profited  by  the  painful  lesson. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,'  1777,  the  town  voted  that  Phineas 
Bond,  Captain  Amariah  Fuller,  Joshua  Hammond,  Lieutenant 
Jeremiah  Wiswall,  Samuel  Woodward  and  Dr.  John  King  be  a 
oommittee,  to  be  joined  by  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  town, 
to  hire  soldiers,  if  need  be,  to  go  into  the  wars  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, being  Newton's  quota,  as  cheap  as  may  be,  and  not  give 
more  than  twenty-four  pounds  each.  Also,  that  the  Town  Treas- 
urer borrow,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  deliver  it  to  the  aforesaid  committee  as  it  shall  be 
needed. 

And  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  it  was  voted  that  such 
as  are  subjects  of  the  gratuity  for  former  services,  who  have  en- 
listed or  shall  enlist  within  ten  days  from  this  time  into  the  Con- 
tinental service  for  Newton,  and  pass  muster,  shall  receive  of  the 
Town  Treasurer  a  promissory  note  on  interest  for  what  they  are 
■entitled  to  for  said  service,  to  be  paid  in  one  year,  they  demanding 
the  same  at  the  Treasury.  Also,  that  £3  be  paid  by  the  town,  to 
each  soldier  that  lately  went  to  Providence.  And,  in  case  any 
more  men  be  called  for,  that  the  commissioned  officers  and  the 
committee  be  directed  to  procure  soldiers  on  the  best  terms  they 
can.    The  town  paid  faithfully  the  sums  they  voted. 
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ACCOUNT  OF    MONEYS     BORKOWED  BY     THE     TOWN    TREASURER    OF 
PEOPLE,  TO  PAT  THE   SOLDIERS,  MARCH  21,  1777. 


NAMES. 

£         8.  d. 

NAMES. 

£ 

s.d. 

Josliua  Hammond, 

72 

Col.  Michael  Jackson, 

87 

Joseph  White, 

100 

John  Ward, 

60 

Widow  Tabitha  Miller, 

13 

John  Ward,  3rd, 

43 

Cornet  Norman  Clark, 

90 

Elisha     Fuller      and 

John  Wlswall, 

20 

others. 

432 

Dr.  John  King, 

24 

Oliver  Fenno, 

74 

Lieut.  Joseph  Craft, 

200 

Miss  Abigail  Stone, 

61 

Aaron  Jackson, 

24 

Alex.  Shepard,  jr., 

100 

Abraham  Fuller, 

286 

Col.  Nathan  Fuller, 

133 

6  8 

April — Benjamin  Eddy 

62    13  0 

Joshua  Hammond, 

118 

13  4 

May — Samuel      Kich- 

Josiah  Hall, 

24 

ardson, 

30 

William  Hammond, 

46 

Ephraim  Williams, 

40 

Stephen  White, 

70 

Capt.   Jeremiah    Wis- 

Samuel  Woodward, 

120 

wall, 

45 

Joshua  Murdock, 

64 

Capt.  John  Woodward, 

100 

Capt.  Abraham  Pierce 

133 

Capt.  Edward  Fuller, 

3 

Elhanan  Winchester, 

300 

Thomas  Jackson, 

24 

1 

Total, 

£2,989 

I3s. 

These  thirty-one  lenders,  of  whom  two  were  women,  and  all  but 
three  were  in  the  army,  gave  to  the  cause  their  treasures  and 
their  Mves.  To  these  are  to  be  added  those  who  loaned  smaller 
sums,  whose  names  are  not  given. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

NEWTON  IN  THE  EETOLTJTION. —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  REPKESENTA- 
TIVE. —  "constitution  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. —  FINANCES, —  THE 
REVOLUTION  ENDED. —  THE  PAROLE  OP  CORNWALLIS. —  MEN 
WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  WAR. —  NEWTON  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CIN- 
CISNATI. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  war,  the  citizens  were  not 
careless  of  the  interests  of  the  State  Government.  In  1777,  they 
elected  Abraham  FuUer,  Esq.,  Colonel  Benjamin  Hammond  and 
Lieutenant  Noah  Hyde,  a  committee  to  report  instructions  to  their 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  The  instructions  were  as 
follows : 

To  Thomas  Parker  of  Newton,  in  General  Assembly  : 

Sir, —  Iti  pursuance  of  a  Resolve  of  the  General  Court  on  the  fifth  of  May- 
current,  relative  to  forming  a  new  Constitution  of  Government, — we,  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Newton  in  town  meeting  legally  as- 
sembled, on  Thursday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1777,  judge  it  proper  to  im- 
part to  you  our  united  sentiments,  and  instruct  you,  our  representative  in 
General  Assembly. 

At  this  alarming  crisis,  when  of  necessity  it  must  take  up  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time  of  the  General  Court  to  guard  and  defend  the  United  States 
against  the  inroads  and  invasions  of  our  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemies, 
who  arc  using  every  measure  to  subjugate  and  enslave  America ;  that  you  do, 
not  neglect  the  common  and  ordinary  business  that  is  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate salvation  of  this  State,  by  attempting  to  set  up  a  new  Constitution  of 
Government,  so  long  as  the  public  afiairs  continue  so  much  embarrassed,  and 
while  so  many  of  our  worthy  brethren  are  abroad,  who  have  a  just  right  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  acceptance  of  a  new  Constitution,  unless  a  great  majority 
of  the  Assembly  resolve  for  that  purpose.  Then,  in  that  case  you  are  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavors,  that  the  legislative  powers  be  not  confined,  nor  rest 
in  less  than  two  branches  at  least,  and  that  each  branch  have  a  free  and  in- 
dependent exercise  of  its  judgment  and  a  negative  voice  in  the  Legislature ; 
for  history  sufficiently  evinces  that  no  Government  in  any  State  in  the  known 
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world,  where  an  absolute  power  has  been  lodged  in  one  man,  or  one  body  of 
men,  but  that  speedily  issued  in  despotism  and  tyranny. 

Wo  also  instruct  you  not  to  consent  to  the  making  any  alteration  of  the  law 
of  this  State  relative  to  each  town's  paying  its  representatives ;  and,  as  the 
Honorable  Continental  Congress  has  recommended  to  this  State,  with  others, 
to  keep  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Charter  Constitution,  we  also  instruct  you 
to  use  your  endeavors  to  conform  thereto,  until  this  State  hath  completed 
another  Constitution  of  Government. 

Abraham  Fuller,       1 
Benjamin  Hammond,  >•  Committee. 
Noah  Hide,  J 

In  May,  1778,  the  town  chose  Joseph  Jackson,  Noah  Hyde, 
Joseph  Hyde,  Joseph  "Ward,  "William  Clark,  Ebenezer  Bartlett, 
Jonas  Stone,  Joshua  Murdock  and  John  King  a  committee  to 
report  to  the  town  their  opinion  of  the  new  Constitution  or  form  of 
government  agreed  upon  by  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  the  following  month  occurs  this  record : 

The  plan  of  the  Constitution  and  form  of  government  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  as  proposed  by  the  Convention,  having  been  read,  was  fully  de- 
bated, and  the  number  of  voters  present  being  eighty  (80),  five  (5)  approved 
of  the  Constitution  and  seventy-five  (75)  disapproved  of  it. 

May  1779. — Voted,  that  a  new  Constitution  or  form  of  government  be 
made.     Forty-one  (41)  yeas  and  five  (5)  nays. 

Chose  Thomas  Parker  representative,  and  voted  that  he  be  and  he  hereby 
is  instructed  to  vote  for  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  Constitution. 

» 

These  sturdy  politicians,  who  rejected  the  former  Constitution 
by  such  an  overwhelming  vote,  were  doubtless  at  last  satisfied ; 
for  under  date  of  August,  1779,  we  find  this  record : 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Convention  at  Concord  were  read  by  para- 
graphs to  the  town,  and  they  voted  to  approve  the  same. 

Their  satisfaction,  however,  was  of  brief  duration ;  for  in  May, 
1780,  after  re-electing  Thomas  Parker,  representative,  the  town 
"  chose  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  consider  and  report  to  the  town 
the  alterations  they  may  judge  necessary  in  the  new  form  of  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  first  town  meeting  under  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  election  of  State  officers,  was  held  September  4,  1780. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  times,  the  Convention  held  at  Concord 
adopted  an  article  proposing  to  Umit  the  price  of  several  articles 
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in  common  use.  The  citizens  of  Newton,  careful  and  critical, 
watching  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  public  interest,  did  not 
allow  the  measure  to,  go  into  effect  without  passing  judgment  upon 
the  action  of  the  Convention.  Indeed,  they  had  already  chosen 
"  a  committee,  to  act  by  themselves  or  join  with  a  committee  of 
other  towns,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  sundry  articles,  agreeable 
to  the  fifth  resolve  of  the  Convention  at  Concord." 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Convention  at  Concord  were  read,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  stipulated  prices. 

Voted,  to  approve  all  but  the  prices  of  potatoes,  geese,  fowls,  turkeys, 
tame  ducks,  cider,  all  kinds  of  wood,  coal,  and  teaming, —  which  were  re- 
ferred for  consideration. 

Then  the  several  resolves  were  read  and  accepted. 

Two  votes  on  the  Town  Records  have  reference  to  the  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  army. 

October,  1780. — Chose  a  committee  to  purchase  the  quantity  of  beef  for 
the  army,  as  required  of  the  town  by  the  General  Court. 

May,  1781. — ^Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  to  procure  Newton's  quota  of 
beef  to  supply  the  army,  as  called  for  by  the  General  Court. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Newton 
continued  to  vote  supplies  of  money,  as  they  were  needed.  The 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  and  their  hope  of  the  final  success  of 
their  cause  gave  them  courage  even  in  the  darkest  hours.  A  few 
of  their  votes,  during  the  successive  years  of  trial,  may  be  here 
grouped  together. 

September  15,  1777. — Voted,  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  town  be  directed, 
and  he  is  hereby  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  said  town,  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  give  his  note  on  interest  for  the  same, 
for  repaying  to  the  commissioned  officers  and  the  committee  to  procure 
soldiers  for  the  Continental  service,  and  also  the  sum  bf  six  hundred  pounds, 
towards  procuring  soldiers  for  said  service  for  the  future. 

December  8. —  Deacon  John  Woodward,  Joshua  Murdock,  Joseph  Jackson, 
Dr.  John  King  and  Colonel  Nathan  Fuller  were  chosen  a  committee  to  make 
effectual  provision  for  the  families  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  that  have  engaged  in  the  Continental  service,  agreeable  to  a  resolve 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  tenth  of  October  last. 

Voted,  that  the  officers  and  committee  should  hire  men  to  replace  the  late 
detachment  at  Prospect  Hill. 

In  1778,  the  town  voted  a  tax  of  three  thousand  pounds,  towards 
defraying  the  town  charges  of  the  war. 
24 
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A  committee  appointed  in  March,  1779,  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  military  committee,  reported  as  follows  : 

Capfc  Edward  Fuller  has  received  as  fines 
Capt.  Joseph  Fuller        do.  do. 


Joshua  Hammond  has  received  of  the  Treasurer 
Lieut.  Aaron  Richardson  do.  do. 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiewall  do.  do. 

Col.  Benjamin  Hammond  do,  do. 

Total  receipts £4,444  10 

Joshua  Hammond  has  paid,  of  money  he  collected  for  taxes 
Col.  Nathan  Fuller  do.  do.  do.  do. 

Capt.  Edward  Fuller        do.  do.  do.  do. 

Capt.  Joseph  Fuller  do.  do.  do.  do. 


Remaining  in  the  bands  of  the  committee 

In  August,  1779,  the  inhabitants  voted  to  raise  men,  agreeable' 
to  the  resolve  of  the  Court,  and  also  to  raise  £3,000,"  for  raising  of 
men  and  defraying  town  charges." 

June  19,  1780,  a  committee  of  nine  was  chosen  to  raise  men  for 
the  war,  as  called  for  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  vote  passed, 
appropriating  £30,000  to  defray  the  charges  thereof,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  town. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  "  chose  a  committee  to  purchase- 
the  quantity  of  beef  for  the  army,  as  required  of  the  town  by  the' 
General  Court."  Also  in  December,  "  chose  a  committee  of  nine- 
teen to  raise  Newton's  quota  of  men,  to  fill  up  the  Continental 
army,"  and  voted  "a  tax  of  £100,000,  old  currency,  to  defla.y 
the  charges." 

March,  1781. —  The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  give  notes  to' 
the  soldiers  who  have  enlisted  or  shall  enlist  into  the  Continental 
army  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war. 

1781. — Voted,  that  £400  in  silver  money  be  raised,  in  lieu  of  £100,000iin. 
bills. 

Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  of  five  to  assist  the  commissioned  officers 
in  procuring  Newton's  quota  of  militia  soldiers,  that  may  be  called  for  by  the 
General  Court  the  present  summer ;  and  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  give 
notes,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  town,  for  that  purpose.  Also,  to  procure- 
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Newton's  quota  of  beef,  as  called  for  by  the  General  Court,  to  supply  the 
army  with. 

September,  1781. —  Voted,  that  £450  silver  money  be  assessed;  March, 
1782,  a  tax  of  £800;  April,  1783,  £1,000;  March,  1784,  £1,500. 

Colonel  Benjamiu  Hammond,  of  East  Newton,  had  charge  in 
1780-82  of  procuring  a  portion  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  beef 
for  the  army.  The  following,  from  his  daj'-book,  shows  who  were 
the  patriotic  citizens  who  had  faith  enough  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
to  risk  their  money. 

Account  of  what  money  I  received  of  the  several  persons  hereafter  named, 
to  purchase  beef  for  the  army,  1780. 

The  Hon.  Abraham  Fuller,  Esq., 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Bartlett, 

Mr.  Joshua  Flagg, 

Dea.  David  Stone, 

Mr.  John  Stone, 

Mr.  David  Bartlett, 

Mr.  Joseph  White, 

Mr.  Joseph  Ward  (collector), 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bixhy, 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiswall  (oollector)2,717 

Jlr.  Joshua  Hammond, 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Greenwood, 

Mr.  John  Stone, 

Mr.  John  Jackson, 

Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  ISO 

Capt.  Edward  Fuller,  225 

Account  of  what  money  I  received  of  the  several  persons  hereafter  named, 
to  purchase  beef  for  the  army,  1781. 

The  Hon  Abraham  Fuller,  Esq., 
Town  Treasurer,  in  old  cur- 
rency, £ 

Advanced,  myself. 

Of  the  Town  Treasurer, 

Capt.  Joseph  Fuller, 

Of  the  Town  Treasurer  by  the 
hand  of  Col.  Fuller, 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiswall, 

May  31, 1782. —  Granted  an  order  to  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiswall  for  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  one  shilling  and  four  pence  (£9,407 
Is.  4d. )  for  money  advanced  to  purchase  beef  for  the  army. 

That  Colonel  Hammond  was  captain  of  a  company  appears 
from  an  entry  in  his  day-book,  as  follows : 

November  4,  1771. —  Trained,  and  filled  up  the  company  with  officers,  and 
made  choice  of  Samuel  Richardson,  Samuel  Hide,  William  Hammond,  John 
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Capt.  Eliphalet  Bobbins, 
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Solomon  Eobbins, 

150 

300 

Mr.  Joseph  Ward  (collector), 

430 

)2,717    7 

Doa.  David  Stone, 

200 

60O 

Capt.  Joseph  Fuller, 

100 
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Mr.  Joseph  Ward  (collector). 

225 

100 
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Stone,  Sergeants ;  Jeremiah  Richardson,  James  Stone,  Benjamin  Eddy,  jr., 
Thomas  Durant,  Corporals;  William  Fuller,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Durmer 
[drummer]  ;  John  Ward,  jr.,  Clerk. 

Trained,  June  4,  October  8  and  14,  1T72.     Fined Coggm,  William 

Parker,  Nathaniel  Robbins,  Stephen  Hastings,  Timothy  Whitney,  Jackson 
Parker,  Nathaniel  Parker  and  Thomas'  Hastings  5s.  each  (the  last  for  want 
of  arms) ;  Simon  Chamberlin,  John  Hall,  jr.,  Aaron  Cheney,  2s.  each. 

Trained,  June  21,  1773.  Fined  William  Parker,  .Jackson  Parker,  Thomas 
Hastings,  Samuel  Knapp,  Ebenezer  Seger,  Joshua  Newell,  Ss.  each. 

Trained,  June  7,  1774.  Fined  Nathaniel  Robbins,  George  Feacham,  Tim- 
othy Whitney,  Jackson  Parker,  Samuel  Knapp,  Ephraim  Whitney,  Jonathan 
Rugg,  Ephraim  Wilson,  5s.  each. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  times  increased,  the  inhabitants  felt  it 
needful  to  devise  new  methods  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  They  had  taxed  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  stiU 
the  war  was  not  ended.  At  last,  the  plan  was  suggested  of  seek- 
ing relief  by  .taxing  the  lands  of  non-resident  proprietors.  In 
April,  1785i  a  committee  was  appointed  on  this  suggestion, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hammond  being  chairman,  who  reported  as 
follows : 

We  the  subscribers,  chosen  by  the  town  to  devise  ways  and  means  where- 
by the  non-resident  proprietors  of  land  lying  within  the  town  of  Newton  may 
be  subjected  to  pay  their  proportional  part  of  the  charge  of  the  men  raised  by 
the  seventeen  classes  made  out  in  the  year  1781,  in  consequence  of  a  previ- 
ous resolve  of  the  General  Court  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  said  classes  respectingthe  deficiency  of  individuals  of  said  classes 
who  were  unable  to  pay,  or  otherwise, —  and  also  to  hear  the  request  of 
George  Feacham,  that  he  may  receive  certain  moneys  which  he  saith  he 
had  advanced,  to  hire  men  to  go  into  the  public  service,  etc.,  etc.,  have 
attended  to  that  service,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  t 

1.  That  the  town' choose  a  committee  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  for  liberty  to  assess  the  non-resident  proprietors  of  lands  lying  within 
the  town  of  Newton  their  proportional  part  of  the  real  cost  of  the  men  pro- 
cured by  the  seventeen  classes  made  out  by  the  Assessors  in  1781,  or  for  the 
average  price  allowed  by  the  State  for  said  men. 

2.  That  all  those  that  are  inadvertently  classed,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
not  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  and  refuse  to  pay, — ^that  their  taxes  be  abated. 

3.  That  the  class  of  which  the  late  Phineas  Cook  (died  1784)  was  the 
head,  be  abated  as  follows :  viz.,  of  the  deceased  Henry  Parker's  tax  16 
shillings,  and  of  William  Park's  £4  IDs.,  etc. 

It  seems  fitting  that  we  should  present  here  the  last  scene  of  the 
protracted  and  glorious  conflict. 
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The  struggle  had  lasted  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  resources  of  the 
colonies  were  well  nigh  exhausted,  when  France  became  an  ally  to  America, 
and  tra,nsferred  her  war  against  Great  Britain  to  these  shores.  With  troops 
and  ships  and  money  she  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  speedUy  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  and  the  conflict  to  an  end.  Reinforced  by  the  French 
forces  and  fleet,  the  Americans,  undftr  "Washington,  took  heart  and  hope,  and 
organized  their  campaign  of  1781  with  great  vigor. 

The  British  under  Lord  Cornwallis  were  in  the  South,  devastating  Virginia, 
and  thither  'Washington  and  Lafayette,  with  the  combined  American  and 
French  forces,  marched,  supported  by  the  French  fleet  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
under  Count  Eochambeau.  Cornwallis,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  at  New  York,  concentrated  his  forces,  to  the  number  of  8,000  men, 
at  Yorktown,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  at  once  increased  to  great 
strength.  He  was  also  supported  by  several  English  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  which  were  anchored  in  York  River,  between  the  town  and  Glouces- 
ter Point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  allied  forces  to  the  number  of  16,000 
men,  of  whom  7,000  were  French,  approached  the  town  and  formally  invested 
it  in  siege  operations  toward  the  latter  part  of  September.  On  the  ninth  of 
October  the  first  parallel  was  established  and  several  heavy  batteries  opened 
on  the  enemy,  dismounting  a  number  of  their  guns  and  sinking  a  frigate, 
with  three  large  transports.  A  few  days  afterward,  another  parallel  was 
opened ;  but  as  the  working  parties  were  greatly  annoyed  by  an  enfilading 
fire  from  two  redoubts,  it  was  resolved  to  assault  them. 

This  was  accordingly  done  with  great  success.  The  two  redoubts  were  of 
equal  strength,  and  it  was  determined  to  attack  them,  one  with  an  American 
detachment,  the  other  with  a  French.  Lafayette  himself  led  the  Americans, 
who  carried  the  post  in  such  splendid  style  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
emulation  of  the  French,  who  carried  theirs  in  like  manner.  These  two 
works  being  included  in  the  besieging  line,  the  position  of  Cornwallis  became 
extremely  critical.  He  was  cut  off  from  escape  by  sea  by  the  powerful 
French  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  he  knew  that  he  could  not  much 
longer  maintain  the  attacks  of  the  allies.  In  his  desperation  the  British  com- 
mander first  attempted  a  sortie  on  the  advanced  batteries  of  the  besiegers ; 
but  being  repulsed,  he  conceived  the  desperate  scheme  of  crossing  the  river 
to  Gloucester  Point  with  his  whole  force  and  pushing  northward  by  rapid 
marches.  But  a  violent  and  Providential  storm  rose  before  he  could  perfect 
his  plans,  and  the  boats  upon  which  he  relied  to  cross  were  driven  far  down 
the  river  and  destroyed.  Then,  to  save  useless  bloodshed,  Cornwallis  pro- 
posed to  surrender. 

Accordingly  on  the  19th  of  October,  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  the 
British  army,  to  the  number  of  about  7,000,  on  the  same  day  marched  out  and 
capitulated  to  Washington  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  loss  of  the  British  dur- 
ing the  siege  amounted  to  550  men,  and  that  of  the  allies  to  about  300. 
Some  75  brass  and  160  iron  cannon,  nearly  8,000  stand  of  arms,  28  regimen- 
tal colors,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors  as  spoils,  and  the  glorious  success  practically  decided  the  conflict 
for  independence  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists.     It  is  said  that  when  the  news 
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reached  England  and  was  communicated  to  Lord  North,  the  Premier,  that 
official  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  it  is  all  over  I  "  And  so 
it  proved.  But  little  farther  fighting  took  place  after  the  fall  of  Torktown, 
and  peace  was  formally  declared  in  the  following  year. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  parole  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  which 
was  given  by  him  after  he  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  October  19, 
1781.  The  original  copy  was  purchased  not  long  since  by  the 
Statq  of  Massachusetts,  from  some  one  in  New  York,  and  has 
been'placed  in  the  State  Library  for  exhibition. 

I,  Charles  Earl  Cornwallis,  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander  of  his 
Britannick  Majesty's  forces,  do  acknowledge  myself  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the 
United  States  of  America;  and,  having  permission  from  his  Excellency, 
General  "Washington,  agreeable  to  capitulation,  to  proceed  to  New  York  and 
Charlcstown,  or  either,  and  to  Europe,  do  pledge  my  faith  and  word  of  honor, 
that  I  will  not  do  or  say  any  thing  injurious  to  the  said  United  States  or 
armies  thereof  or  their  allies  until  duly  exchanged.  I  do  further  promise, 
that  whenever  required  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Anerican  army, 
or  the  Commissary  of  prisoners  for  the  same,  I  will  repair  to  such  place  or 
places  as  they  or  either  of  them  may  require. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Yorktown,  28th  day  of  October,  1781. 

CoBNWALtlS. 

The  review,  embodied  in  the  foregoing  pages,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Newton,  from  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  bears  testimony  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
entire  population,  and  shows  how  great  sacrifices  they  cheerfully 
made  to  sustain  the  principles  they  had  espoused. 

In  1765,  the  population  of  Newton  was  1,308  ;  in  1790,  1,360. 
During  the  war  many  lives  were  lost,  and  all  the  industries  by 
which  life  is  sustained  were  greatly  crippled.  Many  years  would 
doubtless  be  required  to  restore  things  to  as  prosperous  a  state  as 
before  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Jackson  estimates  that  the  popula- 
tion in  1775  could  not  have  been  less  than  1,400.  About  430 
Newton  men  served  more  or  less  in  the  Continental  army  and  in 
the  militia  during  the  war.  "  Deducting  from  this  number  those 
who  were  in  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, —  the  East  and 
West  companies,  who,  at  the  request  of  General  Washington, 
marched  to  man  the  lines  at  Dorchester  Heights,  and  served  until 
the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston, —  those  who  volunteered  to 
guard  the  surrendered  troops  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Cambridge, 
etc.,  we  shall  then  have  275   men  from  Newton,  who  actually 
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■enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term.  Of 
this  number,  64  enlisted  in  January,  1777,  for  three  years  or  dur- 
ing the  war ;  and  many  of  the  others,  then  in  the  army,  who  did 
not  at  that  time  enlist  for  the  war,  did  nevertheless  continue  in 
the  service  to  the  end  of  it. 

' '  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  the  war 
cannot  be  computed,  for  lack  of  the  proper  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But  from  the  abstracts  we  have  already 
given  of  the  votes  pf  the  town,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  very  large  sums 
of  money  were  raised,  and  the  credit  of  the  town  used  to  its  utmost  tension, 
for  procuring  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor.  From  these 
long  continued  and  exhausting  exertions,  the  resources  of  the  country  had 
teen  drained,  heavy  debts  accumulated,  and  business  and  credit  prostrated. 
In  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  present  day,  the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants then  was  paltry  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet  those  large  sums  of  money 
-were  cheerfully  voted  and  soon  paid.  These  Kecords  of  the  Town,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Jackson,  "and  the  facts  here  grouped  together  will  serve  to 
prove  how  fully  and  at  what  sacrifices  the  pledge  of  1776  was  redeemed. 
History,  we  think,  will  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  indomita- 
ble and  long  continued  exertion. and  devotion,  which,  in  common,  doubtless, 
■with  New  England  generally,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  exhibited." 

We  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  frequent  action  of  the  citizens,  in 
■town  meeting  assembled,  voting  large  sums  of  moneys  for  the' 
purposes  of  the  war.  They  evidently  strained  every  nerve,  volun- 
■tarily  distressing  and  impoverishing  themselves,  that  they  might 
transmit  to  their  posterity  a  free,  enlightened  and  prosperous 
lepublie. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  conceive  the  trials  and  dis- 
tresses, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  citizens. 
Enjoying,  as  we  do,  to  the  full,  the  luxuries  of  hfe,  with  a  freedom 
broad  as  the  mind  of  man  can  desire, —  and  a  security,  under  God, 
which  seems  to  us  an  absolute  and  immortal  inheritance,  we  tr}'  in 
■vain  to  imagine  what  those  early  patriots  felt  and  feared.  They 
■earned  well  the  glory  they  won. 

The  people  of  Newton  at  that  period,  says  Mr.  Hyde,  "  were  few  in  num- 
ber, poor,  with  little  available  means,  the  country  was  new  and  sparsely 
populated ;  and  added  to  all,  the  money  during  the  war  was  greatly  depre- 
ciated. In  illustration  of  this,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1780  they  voted  altogether 
£170,000  and  the  next  year  £400,  in  silver,  in  lieu  of  £100,000  in  bills.  We  of 
to-day  know  something  by  experience  of  the  depreciation  incident  to  a  long 
war,  but  it  is  little  compared  with  the  state  of  afiiiirs  at  that  time.  Yet  there 
"was  no  shrinking  from  duty ;  men  and  women  alike  loaned  of  their  private 
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fprtunes,  while  yet  the  result  hung  doubtful  in  the  balance,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers." 

The  roster  of  the  army  gives  the  following  names  of  Newton 
men  who  bore  office  among  their  fellow-soldiers :  Colonel  Joseph 
"Ward,  aide-de-camp  of  Major-General  Wai^'d ;  Michael  Jackson, 
Colonel,  and  William  Hull,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  8th  Regi- 
ment; Ephraim  Jackson,  Colonel  of  the  10th  Regiment;  Nathan 
Fuller,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  13th  Regiment ;  seven  captains, 
nine  lieutenants  and  two  ensigns.  Forty-four  descendants  of 
Edward  Jackson,  hearing  the  name  of  Jackson,  were  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  from  Newton.  There  were  twenty-two  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Fuller,  sixteen  the  name  of  Parker,  fifteen  of 
Hyde,  eleven  of  Stone,  nine  of  Clarke,  six  of  Seger,  etc.  Cap- 
tain Henry  King,  of  Newton,  was  one  of  the  guard  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Andr6. 

The  revolutionary  troops  from  Newton  were  not  without  a 
representative  from  the  sable  sons  of  Africa.  Pomp,  the  slave 
of  Jonathan  Jackson,  was  manumitted  two  weeks  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  as  Pomp  Jackson,  served  during  the  war,  and  at  the 
close  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
the  town  of  Andover,  a  mile  west  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  near  a  pleasant  sheet  of  water  known  as  "  Pomp's  Pond  ", — 
the  vicinity  of  wMch  was  found  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1830  and  1831,  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  beautiful  and  various  flora  of  the  New  England 
States. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  were  open  to  guard  in  every  direction 
against  any  regulation  which  seemed  likely  to  abridge  their  free- 
dom or  to  interfere  with  their  liberties  as  independent  citizens. 
An  Act  of  the  Legislature  regulating  the  market  in  Boston,  then 
recently  passed,  awakened  their  jealousy,  and  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  take  measures  for  its  repeal.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
August  16,  1784,  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen,  "  to  join  with 
a  committee  from  any  other  town  or  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  to  petition  the  General  Court  that  a  late  Act, 
entitled, "  An  Act  for  regulating  the  market  in  Boston,'  may  be 
repealed,  or  to  take  such  other  lawful  measures  that  all  imposi- 
tions may  be  removed  that  infringe  on  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  this  Commonwealth  in  consequence  of  said  Act." 
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Soldiers  who  served  more  or  less  after  the  eight  months  had 
expired, —  called  out  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  otherwise,  from 
1776  to  the  end  of  the  war : 


Jeremiah  Ackers, 
Jonas  Adams, 
Kehemiali  Abbott, 
Bichard  Bryan, 
Alexander  Burt, 
William  Bogle, 
Thomas  Boylston, 
Joseph  Blanden, 
John  Burridge, 
Simon  Burridge, 
Amos  Brown, 
Benjamin  Clark, 
Moses  Child, 
Peter  Clarke, 
Francis  DeG-ranville, 
John  Durell, 
Jeremiah  Donovan, 
John  Daniels, 
Peter  Durell, 


James  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Feuno, 
Thomas  Fay 
Isaac  Greenwood, 
Jonathan  Hammond, 
Francis  Hoogs, 
Thomas  HUl, 
John  Hamilton, 
Amasa  Jackson, 
William  Jackson, 
Fhineas  Jackson, 
Charles  Jackson, 
Samuel  Jackson, 
Caleb  Jackson, 
Henry  King, 
John  Marean,  Lieut., 
James  McCoy, 
John  Miller, 
Luda  Maier, 


Thomas  Owen, 
Jeremiah  Ackers, 
John  Park, 
Jonathan  Parker, 
Aaron  Parker, 
Francis  Parker 
Elisha  Parker, 
Jackson  Parker, 
Nathan  Pillsbury, 
Silas  Pratt, 

Benjamin  Eose,  or  Boss, 
Isaac  Eogers, 
Samuel  Spring, 
John  Shepard, 
Nicholas  Thwing, 
Samuel  Wiswall, 
Nehemiah  Wilson, 
Reuben  Whitney. 

Total,  68 


Captain  Joseph  Fuller,  of  Newton,  raised  a  company  of  ninety- 
six,  and  marched  to  Bennington,  and  from  thence  to  Skeensboro', 
thence  to  Lake  George,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Burgoyne,  and 
served  from  August  4th  to  November  29,  1777,  three  and  two- 
thirds  months.  They  marched  240  miles.  Burgoyne  surrendered 
October  17,  1777.     The  Newton  men  were 


Joseph  Fuller,  Captain, 
Benjamin  Eddy, 
Jonathan  Stone, 
Samuel  Spring, 
David  Fuller, 
Timothy  Flagg, 
Job  MiUer, 
Fhineas  Bond, 
Israel  Blackington, 
Peter  Durell, 
Gershom  Hyde, 


Jessee  Jackson, 
Fhineas  Jackson, 
Caleb  Jackson, 
Samuel  Jenison, 
Thomas  Boylston, 
William  Bogle, 
Samuel  Marean, 
Samuel  Miller, 
Pomp  Magus, 
Samuel  Miller, 
Elisha  Parker, 


Joseph  Parks, 
Asa  Bobinson, 
John  Bobbins, 
Nathaniel  Soger, 
Samuel  Trowbridge, 
Ebenezer  Williams, 
Peter  Bichardson, 
Moses  Child, 
Samuel  Draper. 


The  other  stxty-six  men  were  from  adjoining  towns.  August 
17,  1778,  Captain  Fuller  swore  to  the  RoU. 

Captain  Edward  FuUer  raised  a  company,  and  marched  March 
19,  and  served  to  April  15,  1778,  at  Roxbury. 


Edward  Fuller,  Captain, 
Josiah  Capon,  Lieut., 
Isaac  Hager,       da. 
Samuel  Hyde,  Sergeant, 
Joshua  Jackson,    do. 
William  Jackson,  Corp''!, 
Ebenezer  Williams,  do. 


Oliver  Fuller, 
Jonas  Mills, 
Edward  Shepard, 
John  Hall, 
Lemuel  Capen, 
William  Marean, 
Thomas  Bichardson, 


Abraham  Parker, 
Joshua  Jackson,  jr., 
Samuel  Hammond, 
Nathan  Stone, 
James  Downing, 
Joshua  Prentice, 
Jonas  Child, 
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Bictiard  Fuller, 
Amos  Hyde, 
George  Baooii, 
Jobn  Segar, 
Nathan  Seger, 
Thomas  Fay, 
Ephralm  Jncksou, 
Samuel  Jackson, 


Ebenezer  Stone, 
Simeon  Chamberlain, 
John  Ilealy, 
Abijah  Stowell, 
Nehemiah  Wilson, 
Ebeuezer  Cheney, 
John  Wiswall, 
Cyrus  rratt, 


Abraham  'Wliltnoy, 
Jonas  Bond. 

Total  from  Newton,    39 
From  other  towns,     29 

Total,  68 


CaiDtain  Edward  Fuller  also  marched  in  September,  1778. 


Edward  Fuller,  Captain, 
Joseph  Cralt,  Lieut., 
Aaron  Murdock,  do. 
Edmund  Trowbridge, 

Sergeant, 
Joshua  Murdock,     do. 
Samuel  Spring,  Fifer, 
Joseph  Adams, 
Roger  Adams, 
Jonathan  Cook, 
Elias  Fuller, 


Noah  Hyde, 

Samuel  Murdock, 

Ebenezer  Williams, 

Silas  Stearns, 

Moses  Child, 

James  Trentico, 

Job  Hyde, 

George  Urown, 

John  Durell, 

Samuel  Jackson 

Captain  Aaron  Bichards, 


Richard  Fuller, 
John  Marcan, 
Francis  Marshall, 
Edward  Fuller, 
John  King, 
Thomas  Fiske, 
Petor  Parker, 
James  Stevens, 
Samuel  Fuller, 
Daniel  Cook. 

Total, 


31 


On  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  General  Burgoyne  surrendered 
his  armj',  numbering  nearly  six  thousand  men,  to  the  Americans. 
This  movement  created  a  necessity  for  troops  to  do  guard  duty 
over  the  humbled  Regulars,  and  Captain  Joseph  Fuller's  company 
marched  to  Cambridge,  to  guard  Burgoyne's  captured  troops, 
September  2,  1778, —  as  follows: 


Joseph  Fuller,  Caftain, 
John  Marean,  Lieut., 
Samuel  Hyde,  Sergeant, 
James  Stone,        do. 
Benjamin  Eddy,  Corp^l, 
Thomas  Hammond,  do. 
Asa  Fuller,  Fi/er, 
Edward  Converse, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Jonathan  Harbach, 
George  Feacham, 
John  Rogers,  jr., 
Jonas  Stone,  jr., 
Jonathan  Jackson, 
Richard  Blinkcow, 


John  Ward,  ierlius, 
Edward  Hall, 
Samuel  Hall, 
John  Hyde, 
Phineas  Child, 
Thom.as  Hastings, 
Elisha  Hyde, 
Gershom  Hyde, 
Francis  Blanden, 
Elisha  Robbins, 
Moses  Stpne, 
Samuel  Newell, 
Ebenezer  Cheney, 
Jonathan  Hammond, 
Elisha  I'arker, 


Jonathan  Parker, 

Stephen  Winchester, 

Nathaniel  Dnr.ant, 

Thomas  Richardson, 

John, 

John, 

Henry, 

Ebenezer, 

John, 

Samuel  Ward, 

Samuel  Wiswall, 

Thomas  Cheney. 

Total,  42 


Newton  men  who  served  at  West  Point  nine  mouths  from  March 
20,  1778 : 


William  Bogle, 
Thomas  Fay, 
Thomas  Boyleston, 


Jonas  Blanden, 
John  Park, 
Nehemiah  Wilson, 


Caleb  Jackson, 
Peter  Clark, 
Abner  Davenport. 


Newton  men  who  enlisted  for  six  months  in  the  Continental 
Ber\'ice  from  Jul^'  17,  1779,  to  January  20,  1780  : 


STANDING  ARMY. 
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Nicholas  Thwing, 
^osiab  Jackson,  Matrass, 
Oliver  Jackson,       do. 
-Jonatban  Parker, 
Nehemiali  Wilson, 
Isaac  Greenwood, 
Francis  Parker, 
Aaron  Perkin, 
Benjamin  Clark, 


Jonas  Blanden,  Jonas  Adams, 

John  Park,  Francis  Hodges, 

Samuel  Jackson,  Peter  Durell, 

Jackson  Parker,  Samuel  Wiswall, 

Samuel  Spring,  Fi/tr,  Isaac  Eogers, 

Jona.  Jackson,  Matross,  Nehemiah  Abbott, 

Jonathan  Hammond,  Ephraim  Fenno. 
Moses  Child, 
Henry  King, 

These  men  marched  220  miles,  and  the  roll  is  certified  by  Benja- 
min Hammond,  "William  Hammond,  Edward  Fuller,  as  Selectmen. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  troops  raised  in  the  several  States, 
and  which  composed  the  Coiitinental  army,  had  been  enlisted  only 
for  a  certain  number  of  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
were  discharged,  and  new  enlistments  made.  This  method  being 
found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  service,  in  Septeqiber,  1776, 
■Congress  resolved  "  to  raise  a  standing  army,  to  consist  of  about 
75,000  men,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  during  the 
war."    The  respective  quotas  were  ordered  to  be  as  follows  : 

New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 

As  an  encouragement  to  engage  in  the  service,  besides  a  bounty 
of  twenty  dollars  for  each  man,  over  and  above  their  wages  and 
allowance  of  rations,  they  were  to  have  lands  bestowed  on 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; —  the  officers  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  ranks,  from  500  to  200  acres,  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers,  100  acres  each,* —  these  lands  to 
be  provided  by  the  United  States.     Their  pay  was  to  be  as  follows  : 


BATTAHOKS. 

BAITAIilONS. 

3 

Delaware, 

1 

15 

Maryland, 

8 

2 

Virginia, 

15 

8 

North  Carolina, 

9 

4 

South  Carolina, 

6 

4 

Georgia, 

1 

12 

Colonel,  per  month, 

$75.00 

Lieutenant, 

$27.00 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 

60.00 

Ensign, 

20.00 

Major, 

50.00 

Sergeant-Major, 

9.00 

Chaplain, 

33.33 

Quartermaster-S  ergeant, 

9.00 

Surgeon, 

33.33 

Drum  Major, 

8.00 

Surgeon's  mate, 

18.00 

Fife  Major, 

8.33 

Adjutant, 

40.00 

Sergeant, 

8.00 

Quartermaster, 

27.50 

Corporal, 

7.33 

Kegiment  Paymaster, 

26.66 

Drummer  and  Fifer, 

7.33 

Captain, 

40.00 

Privates, 

6.66 

*By  an  after  resolve.  Congress  extended  the  donation  of  lands  to  Gener-il  Officers, 
viz.,  a  Major-Gcneral  1,100  iicres,  a  Brigadier-General  750  acres. 
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SOLDIEBS    Ein,I8TED  FOB    THBEB  TEABS   OB  DTTBIITO  TBE  WAB,     COJtMEKCING 
JANDAET   1,    1777. 


Samuel  Bigelow, 
William  Barnard, 
John  Burrage, 
Thomas  Bogle, 
Jonathan  Child, 
Abraham  Cole, 
Aaron  Child, 
Josiah  Davenport, 
Thomas  Fitch, 
Prince  Goring, 
Daniel  Godlip, 
Joseph  Gorson, 
Daniel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Jackson, 
Ephraim  Jackson, 
Aaron  Jackson, 
Moses  Jackson, 
Daniel  Jackson, 
Nathan  Jackson, 
Charles  Jackson, 
Ehenezer  Jackson, 
Michael  Jackson, 
Amasa  Jackson, 
William  Jackson, 
Gershom  Jackson, 
Nathan  Jackson, 
Jonathan  Jackson, 
Josiah  Jackson, 
Nathan  Mendon, 
Jonathan  Spencer, 
David  Williams, 
Enoch  Williams, 
Christopher  Kelley, 
Joseph  Morse, 
Samuel  Miller, 
Benjamin  Pierce, 
Jackson  Parker, 
Samuel  Parker, 
John  Parks, 
Anthony  Roster, 
Thomas  Robinson, 
John  ScoUay, 
John  Sibley, 
Ebenezer  Seger, 
Jonathan  Winchester, 
Nathan  Willard, 
Ephraim  Williams, 
Obadiah  Robertson, 
Thomas  Owen, 
Reuben  Whitney, 
John  Miller, 


PEEIOD,  Sec. 

CAPTAINS. 

For  the  War., 

Pierce. 

Dead. 

Wiley. 
Watson. 

3  years. 
For  the  War. 

Allen. 
Dix. 

It 
Died. 

WUey. 

For  the  War. 

Smith. 

(( 

Miles. 

3  years. 
For  the  War. 

Ashby. 

.3  years. 
For  the  War. 

Brown. 

3  years. 
(1 

Wiley. 

« 
For  the  War. 

(( 

Watson. 

3  years. 

Wiley. 

Dead. 
For  the  War. 


3  years. 
For  the  War. 

3  years. 
For  the  War. 


45  mo.  17  d. 

33  mo.  3  d. 

3  years.    Dead. 

3  years. 
For  the  War. 


Colton  2d. 
Wiley. 
({ 

Burbeck. 
Smart. 

Burbeck. 

Allen. 
Parker. 
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KAMES. 

FEBIOD,  &0. 

OAPTAIJfS. 

Nathaniel  Pillsbury, 

For  the  War. 

John  Shepard, 

Parker. 

liOda  Maier, 

Jeremiah  Ochre, 

Alexander  Bent, 

Thomas  Hill, 

Benjamin  Rose, 

Cyrus  Pratt, 

Prancis  DeGranville, 

James  McCoye, 

John  Hamilton, 

(1 

Oliver  Jackson, 

Fhineas  Jackson, 

The  three  years  of  these  troops  expired,  and  still  the  war  was 
not  ended.  More  than  three  years  additional  Were  to  follow,  be- 
fore the  consummation.  It  was  well  for  them  that  they  could  not 
see  how  long  was  the  way,  and  how  distant  the  end. 

NEWTON    MEN    WHO    WENT  TO  KEINFOKCE  THE  CONTINENTAL  AEMT  IN   1780, 
UNDER  CAPTAIN  POPE. 


NAMES. 

AQE. 

COMPLEXION. 

Peter  Durell, 

22 

Light. 

Jonathan  Jackson, 

19 

il 

Samuel  Jackson, 

26 

Ruddy. 

John  Park, 

21 

Light. 

Jonas  Adams, 

18 

Ruddy. 

Jonathan  Hammond, 

18 

(( 

Samuel  Spring, 

20 

Light. 

Jonathan  Parker, 

20 

a 

Jonas  Blanden, 

19 

Dark. 

Josiah  Jackson, 

22 

Light. 

Aaron  Parker, 

21 

<( 

Benjamin  Clark, 

21 

Dark,  6  ft.  2  in.  high. 

Ephraira  Fenno, 

20 

Light. 

Henry  King, 

17 

(1 

Isaac  Greenwood, 

20 

Ruddy. 

Samuel  Wiswall, 

20 

it 

Nicholas  Thwing, 

18 

Dark. 

Moses  Child, 

21 

(( 

Isaac  Rogers, 

20 

tc 

Oliver  Jackson, 

24 

Light. 

Nehemiah  Abbott, 

27 

Dark. 

Asa  Jackson, 

Nathan  Jackson, 

Simon  Jackson. 
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MILIIAET   OrFICBES   WHO   SEKVED  IN  THE  EBVOLUTIONAET  WAK, 


Joseph  "Ward, 
Michael  Jackson, 
Ephraim  Jackson, 
William  Hull, 
Nathan  Puller, 
Thomas  Hovey, 
Jeremiah  Wiswall, 
Amariah  Fuller, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Phineas  Cook, 
Edward  Fuller, 
Simon  Jackson, 
John  Marean, 
Isaac  Jackson, 
Joseph  Craft, 
Samuel  Eichardson* 
Michael  Jackson,  jr., 
Daniel  Jackson, 
Aaron  Murdock, 
Caleb  Kenrick, 
Aniasa  Jackson, 
Ebenezer  Jackson, 
Charles  Jackson, 


EEQiMEirrs. 


Master  Master,  General. 
Eighth  Regiment. 
Tenth  " 

Eighth  '•■ 

Thirteenth         " 


Colonel. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Major. 
Captain. 


Lieutenant. 


Ensignv 


In  the  foregoing  lists  are  found  under  the  name  of 


Jackson, 

43 

Bond, 

4 

Fuller, 

22 

Dana, 

4 

Hyde, 

16 

Durant, 

4 

Parker, 

15 

Hall, 

4 

Stone, 

11 

Marean, 

4 

Whitney, 

9 

Miller, 

6 

Clark, 

9 

Shepard, 

4 

Hammond, 

8 

White, 

4 

Adams, 

7 

Beale, 

3 

Seger, 

6 

Burrage, 

3 

Murdock, 

6 

Bogle, 

3 

Robbins, 

G 

Craft, 

3 

Blanden, 

6 

Davenport, 

3 

■Williams, 

7 

Durell, 

3 

Richardson, 

6 

Kenrick, 

3 

Rlcbards, 

6 

King, 

3 

Bartlett, 

6 

Parks, 

3 

Ward, 

5 

Prentice, 

3 

Wiswall, 

6 

Rogers, 

3 

Cook, 

S 

Woodward, 

3 

Childs, 

6 

Winchester, 

3 

Greenwooa, 

8 

Wilson, 

3 

Cheney, 

6 

Ackers, 

2 

Brown, 

4 

Bixby, 

2 

Coggin, 

2 

Downing, 

2 

Eddy, 

2 

Flske, 

2 

Fenno, 

2 

Kagg, 

2 

Hager, 

2 

Jennison, 

2 

Mirick, 

2 

Morse, 

2 

Pratt, 

2 

Robinson, 

2 

Spring, 

2 

Trowbridge, 

2 

Thwing, 

2 

TJpham, 

2 

Whiting, 

2 

Barber, 

3 

Stearns, 

2 

One  each. 

81 

Total, 


420' 
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DESCENDANTS   OF  THE    NEWTON    MEN   OF  THE    EEVOLUTIONAEY    EKA 

WHO   WERE   KNOWN  TO  BE   LIVING  AT  THE   DATE    OF    THE   FIEST 

CENTENNIAL   OF  THE   BATTLES    OF   CONCORD   AND    LEXINGTON. 


This  record  is  probably  incomplete. 


William  Adams,  West  Newton, 

Charles  D.  Bartlett,  Newton  Centre, 

Key.  James  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Boston, 

Isaac  F.  McLellan,  Boston, 

Amasa  Craft,  Newton  Highlands, 

Henry  Cross,  Melrose, 

Henry  Fuller,  Newton, 

Isaac  Hagar,  Newton  L.  F., 

Fr-ineis  Hall,  East  Cambridge, 

Stephen  Hammond,  Koxbury, 

George  Warren  H.immond,  Boston, 

George  Hyde,  Newton, 

H.  N.  Hyde,  Newton, 

W.  H.  Hyde,  Newton  Highlands, 

Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Newton  Centre, 

Geo.  N.  Hyde,  Colorado, 

John  N.  Hyde,  New  York, 

William  W.  Jackson,  Newton  L.  F., 

John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton  Centre, 

Noah  S.  King,  Oak  HiU, 

Col.  Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  Newton  Centre, 

David  Hall,  jr.,  Newton  Highlands, 

Francis  Murdock,  Newton, 

Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  Andover, 

William  Park,  Newton, 


Dea.  Caleb  Parker,  Dayton,  O., 
Robert  Prentice,  Newton  Highlands, 
Henry  Eoss,  Newton  Cisntrc, 
Daniel  Stone,  Chestnut  Hill, 
David  Stone,  Oak  Hill, 
Reuben  Stone,  Oak  Hill, 
Eben'.  Stone,  Oak  Hill, 
Thomas  Thwing,  Boston, 
Almarine  Trowbridge,  Boston, 
Alpheus  Trowbridge,  Newton  Centre, 
Asa  K.  Trowbridge,  Newton  Centre, 
Stephen  W.  Trowbridge,  Boston, 
William  O.  Trowbridge, 
Dennis  Ward,  Spencer, 
George  K.  Ward,  Newton  Centre, 
John  Ward,  Newton  Centre, 
Thomas  A.  Ward,  Newton  Centre, 
Samuel  Ward,  Newton  Centre, 
Ebenczer  D.  White,  Framingham, 
Joseph  White,  Newton  Centre, 
Artemas  Wiswall,  Oak  Hill, 
William  Wiswall,  West  Newton, 
William  C.  Wiswall,  Oak  HiU, 
Ebenezer  Woodward,  Newton, 
S.  N.  Woodward,  Newton  Highlands, 


Newton  Members  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. — 
The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  is  composed  of  'the  con- 
tributors to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  that  memorial  shaft.  A 
few  hundred  subscribers  gave  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars  and 
more,  each.  Others  gave  fifty,  twenty-five,  or  ten,  each.  Four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  (4,320)  gave  five  dollars,  each. 
Of  the  latter  class  were  the  following  Newton  names : 


Kingsbury  Alien, 
Josiah  Bacon, 
Jonathan  Bixby, 
liOring  Carpenter, 
Caleb  Haskell, 
Osborn  Howes, 


William  Livermore, 
John  S.  Lovell, 
Nathan  Pettee, 
Otis  Pettee, 
John  Richardson, 
George  Sandetson. 


Newton  Men,  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Cincinnati. — 
The  Massachusetts  Cincinnati  is  an  Association  of  gentlemen  who 
participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  their  direct  descend- 
ants.   The  title  of  the  body  is  derived  from  the  history  of  the 
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Roman  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called  from  his  plough  to  lead  the 
armies  of  his  country,  and  after  the  war,  returned  to  his  plough 
again.  The  following  catalogue,  taken  from  an  authentic  list, 
contains  the  names  of  those  who  were  natives,  or  had  been  resi- 
dents, of  Newton,  together  with  a  brief  biographical  notice,  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  militaiy  history  of  each. 

1.  Alfred  Louis  Baury,  D.  D.  (Norwich  Umversity,  1865),  son  of  Baury 
de  Bellerive,  admitted  1823 ;  vice-president  1853-65 ;  president  1865  ;  born 
Middletown,  Conn.,  September  14,  1794;  died  December  26,  1865;  ordained 
deacon  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  September  28,  1820 ;  priest  November 
28,  1822 ;  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Newton  Lower  E^Us,  1823-51 ;  of  St.  Mark's, 
Boston,  1855-58. 

2.  Frederic  Francis  Baury,  only  son  of  Alfred  L.  Baury,  born  1843; 
admitted  1867;   volunteer  lieutenant  TJ.    S.   navy  during  the    Bebellion, 

.  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  while  leading  a  company  of    sailors 
to  the  assault. 

3.  General  William  Hull,  born  Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1753;  died  New- 
ton, November  29,  1825 ;  Yale  College,  1772 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1775 ; 
commissioned  major  January  1,  1777;  Heutentint-colonel  of  Greaton's  (3d) 
regiment,  August  12,  1779  ;  after  the  war  practised  law  in  Newton ;  a  leading 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature ;  major-general  of  militia,  and  effi- 
cient in  quelling  Shays' insurrection,  1786;  judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas; 
Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  1805-14 ;  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A. ,  com- 
manded northwestern  army,  and  surrendered  at  Detroit,  August  15,  1812; 
condemned  by  court-martial  to  be  shot,  but  pardoned  by  President  Madison ; 
author  of  a  defence  of  himself,  1814;  "  Campaign  of  the  Northwestern  Army," 
1812 ;  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
July  4,  1788. 

4.  Amasa  Jackson,  born  Newton,  June  5,  1765;  died  New  York  City; 
commissioned  ensign  October  80,  1782,  in  the  regiment  of  his  father,  Colonel 
Michael  Jackson  ;  afterwards,  president  of  a  New  York  City  bank. 

5.  Charles  Jackson,  born  Newton,  January  4,  1769;  died  unmarried  in 
Georgia,  1801 ;  commissioned  ensign  February  4,  1783,  in  the  regiment  of  his 
father,  Colonel  Michael  Jackson. 

6.  Daniel  Jackson,  born  Newton,  July  23,  1753;  died  Watertown,  Mass., 
December  13,  1833 ;  present  at  Lexington  battle ;  sergeant  in  Foster's  artil- 
lery company  at  siege  of  Boston;  in  Bryant's  company  at  Fort  Washington, 
and  for  six  months  a  prisoner ;  pointed  the  cannon  that  destroyed  four  British 
vessels  in  the  North  River,  for  which  service  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  • 
commissioned  1st  lieutenant  September  12,  1778;  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  company  on  the  fall  of  Bryant  at  Brandywine,  where  all  the  officers 
except  himself  and  more  than  half  the  company  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  General  Knox  for  his  bravery ;  also  at  Germantown 
Monmouth,  and  Yorktown;  brevet  major  at  the  close  of  the  war;  major  TJ.  S. 
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artillery,  1798-1803;  warden  of  Charlestown  State  prison;   vice-president 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1882-83. 

7.  Daniel  Jackson,  eldest  son  of  Major  Daniel,  admitted  1834;  born  New- 
ton, August  30,  1785  ;  died  May  31,  1835. 

8.  MichaelJaekson,  born  Newton,  December  18,  1734;  died  there,  April 
10,  1801 ;  lieutenant  in  the  French  war ;  captain  at  Lexington ;  major  of 
Gardner's  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  Bond's  regiment 
at  siege  of  Boston  and  invasion  of  Canada ;  severely  wounded  at  Montressor's 
Island,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1776;  colonel  8th  regiment  from  January  1, 
1777,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  which  his  five  brothers  and  five  sons  were 
engaged. 

9.  Michael  Jackson,  jr.,  born  Newton,  September  12,  1757;  son  of 
Colonel  Michael,  ensign  and  paymaster  in  his  father's  regiment,  January  1, 
177^ ;  commissioned  lieutenant  December  15,  1779. 

10.  Simon  Jackson,  born  Newton,  November  20,  1760;  died  there,  October 
17,  1818 ;  son  of  Colonel  Michael  Jackson,  lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment, 
1779;  commissioned  captain  April  12,  1782. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  interesting  history  of  the 
connection  of  the  people  of  Newton  with  the  Revolutionary  war. 
We  have  seen  how  prompt,  how  self-denying,  how  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic  and  of  freedom  they  were,  during  the 
protracted  struggle.  Years  came,  and  went.  The  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  at  home  proceeded.  The  citizens  and  their  families  lived ; 
they  suffered ;  they  endured  disappointment,  heart-sickness  and 
trial,  patiently  and  without  complaint ;  and,  jast  as  in  times  of 
peace,  they  sickened,  and  died,  and  were  buried.  And  in  God's 
good  time,  freedom  was  established  on  a  firm  basis.  How  much  do 
we  owe  to  the  persistent  ardor  of  our  fathers !  How  great  is  our 
obligation  to  live  worthily  of  them,  and  to  preserve  for  our  children 
that  which  was  so  dearly  purchased  for  ourselves ! 
25 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

NEWTON  AND  THE  SHATS'  REBELLION. —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  EEF- 
EESENTATIVE. —  EXCESSIVE  LITIGATION. —  THE  COURTS  THREAT- 
ENED.—  CIRCULAR  LETTER. —  REPLY  OF  NEWTON. —  LOYALTY  TO 
THE   UNITED    STATES. FIRST   ELECTIONS    IN   NEWTON. 

We  have  seen  that  in  revolutionary  times,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  town,  after  the  elfection  of  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature, 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  code  of  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  public  matters.  In  May,  1786,  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Fuller  having  been  elected  Representative,  Timothy 
Jackson,  Thomas  Hastings,  Charles  Pelham,  Dr.  John  King  and 
Colonel  Nathan  Fuller,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  in- 
structions. It  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  these  instructions,  that 
the  fathers  of  Newton  found  themselves  afflicted,  not  unlike  many 
of  their  descendants,  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  laws.  A  very 
decided  stand  was  also  taken  by  them  against  the  establishment 
of  a  paper  currency.     We  quote  the  document  in  full. 

The  Freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Newton,  in  town  meeting  as- 
sembled, to  the  Hon.  Abraham  Fuller,  Esq.  : 
SiE, — We  having  chosen  you  to  represent  us  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court  far  the  ensuing  year,  being  sensible  of  your  ability,  do  place  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  your  zeal  and  fidelity  for  promoting  the  public  good.  We 
must  therefore  acquaint  you  that  we  labor  under  some  grievances,  which  we 
have  good  right  to  expect,  upon  properly  representing  them  to  the  Honorable 
General  Court,  may  and  will  be  removed.  We  find  by  experience,  and  dare 
say  it  is  the  case  with  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  who  has  occasioni 
to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  we  cannot  obtain  justice,  freely,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  purchase  it,  completely  and  without  any  denial,  promptly 
and  without  delay,  as  the  Constitution  provides.  One  great  cause  of  this  de- 
ficiency, we  apprehend  to  be,  the  multiplicity  and  ambiguity  of  our  laws  and 
their  being  blended  with  the  British  codes,  whereby  it  becomes  impossible 
for  the  people,  in  general,  to  understand  them,  or  to  form  from  them  a  rule- 
of  conduct. 
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Another  cause  is  the  great  number  of  actions  brought  to  each  Court;  from 
these,  together  -with  the  pernicious  practice  of  many  of  our  lawyers,  we 
judge,  in  great  measure,  arise  delays,  frequent  appeals,  protraction  of  judg- 
ment, loss  of  time  and  travel  in  attendance,  and  intolerable  expenses  on  law 
suits ;  all  which  we  esteem  very  great  grievances ;  so  that,  unless  it  be  a 
considerable  sum  in  dispute,  it  is  better  to  lose  it,  than  to  seek  a  recovery  of. 
it  at  law. 

AU  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  may  be  remedied,  or  greatly  alleviated^ 
by  the  following,  or  some  similar  mode, —  viz.,  1.  By  a  revision  of  the  laws, 
reducing  their  bulk,  expressing  them  in  the  most  plain  and  easy  terms,  and 
rendering  them  agreeable  to  our  republican  government.  Then,  let  there  be 
in  each  town  a  court  of  record;  consisting  of  three  or  five  persons,  drawn  at 
proper  periods  out  of  a  box,  as  jurors  are  now  drawn,  to  which  all  civil  ac- 
tions shall  be  brought,  the  defendant  to  lodge  his  plea  a  sufficient  time  before 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  or  be  defaulted ;  the  town  clerk  to  grant  writs  and 
summonses,  make  up  judgments,  give  out  executions  and  keep  the  records  y 
let  therfe  be  an  appeal  from  this  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature. 

2.  In  cases  where  dispute  arises  between  persons,  and  they  agree  to  leave 
it  to  arbitration,  as  has  been  usual  heretofore,  and  specify  that  agreement  in 
writing,  the  award  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final,  and  execution  to  be  issued 
by  the  town  clerk. 

With  great  regret  we  receive  the  idea  of  a  paper  currency  being  estab- 
lished ;  having  long  and  often  observed  and  felt  the  natural  evil  tendency  of 
it  to  the  ruin  of  many  people, — widows  and  orphans  especially, — that  we 
cannot  but  heartily  deprecate  it. 

We  think  it  would  answer  a  salutary  purpose  that  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the 
Honorable  House  of  Representatives,  on  every  important  transaction,  might 
be  published.  * 

Now,  Sir,  we  must  and  do  desire  and  ex:pect  your  full  aid  and  assistance 
in  all  these  matters,  and  that  you  do  exert  your  utmost  ability,  and  use  your 
influence  in  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives,  for  obtaining  such  law 
or  laws  as  shall  redress  or  remove  the  grievances  afore  recited,  in  the  way 
herein  proposed,  or  any  other  that  may  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  Also, 
in  case  a  paper  currency  should  be  proposed,  that  you  do  what  in  you  lies  to 
prevent  its  taking  place,  and  that  you  promote  the  publishing  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  House,  as  before  mentioned. 

Jfurther,  that  you  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  many  articles  of  luxury  among  us,  which  we  view  as  a  very 
great  grievance. 

The  above  instructions  to  tlie  Representative  of  the  town  were 
designed  to  mitigate  some  of  the  most  prominent  evils  under  which 
the  people  were  suffering,  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  an  eight 
years'  war,  during  which  the  country  had  been  drained  by  taxation ; 
public  credit  was  nearly  extinct;  trade  and  manufactures  lan- 
guished ;  paper  money  was  depreciated,  and  well  nigh  worthless ; 
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and,  meanwhUe,  oppressive  debts  rested  on  the  nation,  the  com- 
monwealth, the  town,  and  on  the  individual  citizens. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  "  History  of  Worcester,"  says,— 

The  first  reviving  efibrts  of  commerce  overstocked  the  markets  with  foreign 
luxuries  and  superfluities,  sold  to  many  who  trusted  to  the  future  to  supply 
tlie  means  of  payment.  The  temporary  Act  of  1772,  making  property  a 
tender  in  discharge  of  pecuniary  contracts,  instead  of  the  designed  remedial 
effect,  enhanced  the  evils  of  general  Insolvency,  by  postponing  collections. 
The  outstanding  demands  of  the  Royalist  refugees,  who  had  been  driven  from 
large  estates  and  extensive  business,  enforced  with  no  lenient  forbearance, 
came  in  to  increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  deferred  pay-day.  At  length, 
a  flood  of  suits  broke  out. 

In  1784,  more  than  two  thousand  actions  were  entered  in  the  county  of 
"Worcester,  then  having  a  population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand.  In  1785, 
seventeen  hundred  actions  were  entered  in  the  same  county.  Lands  and 
goods  were  seized,  and  sacrificed  on  sale,  when  the  general  difSculties  drove 
away  purchasers.  Amid  the  universal  distress,  infiammatory  publications, 
seditious  and  exciting  appeals,  were  circulated  among  the  people.  The  Con- 
stitution was  represented  as  defective,  the  administration  as  corrupt,  the  laws 
as  unequal  and  unjust. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  in  the  autumn  of  1786, 
bodies  of  armed  men  interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
courts  of  justice  in  several  of  the  counties  of  Massachusetts.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
same  causes  had  produced  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection,  was 
surrounded  by  an  armed  force,  which,  however,  was  finally  dis- 
persed by  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  in  which  town  the  Legislature  was 
sitting.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  rebellion  against  the  consti- 
tuted government  in  Massachusetts  in  1786,  commonly  called 
"  Shays'  Insurrection." 

Daniel  Shays  had  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the  patriot  army  during 
the  Revolution,  and  had  been  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier.  If  not  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  the  best  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  that  State ;  and  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  the  rebellion.  Shays  was  not  prominent  in  the 
first  movements  of  the  malcontents ;  but,  being  of  a  restless  disposition  and 
a  radical  turn  of  mind,  they  found  in  him  a  prompt  and  hearty  leader.  The 
rebels  were  republicans  run  mad.  They  complained  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  oflScials,  and  especially  that  of  the  Governor,  was  too  high ;  that  the 
State  Senate  was  aristocratic ;  that  the  lawyers  were  extortionate ;  that  the 
taxes  were  too  burdensome  to  be  borne,  and  that  money  was  unnecessarily 
scarce.  They  demanded  the  issue  of  paper  money  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  suffering  people,  and  that  this  paper  should  be  made  a  legal 
tender ;  and  they  also  demanded  that  the  General  Court  should  be  removed 
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from  Boston  to  some  place  less  aristocratic.  The  General  Court  was  con- 
vened, and  an  effort  made  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  complainants.  With 
the  experience  of  worthless  paper  money  in  mind,  the  law-makers  would 
issue  no  more  of  it ;  but  they  went  so  far  as  to  pass  an  act  whereby  certain 
arrears  of  taxes  might  be  paid  in  produce. 

But  the  recusants  would  not  be  satisfied.  Bodies  of  armed  men  inter- 
rupted the  sessions  of  the  courts  in  several  counties,  and  in  the  month  of 
December,  1786,  Shays  appeared,  with  a  large  force,  at  Worcester  and  at 
Springfield,  and  prevented  the  holding  of  courts  at  those  places.  The 
January  following,  at  the  head  of  full  two  thousand  armed  men,  he  marched 
to  capture  the  arsenal  at  Springfield ;  but  the  State  militia  had  gathered  in 
sufficient  force  to  stop  them,  and  under  command  of  General  Shepard  they 
gave  battle,  and  put  tiie  rebellious  host  to  utter  rout.  At  the  first  fire  of  the 
State  troops,  the  insurgents  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  three  dead  and  one 
wounded,  of  their  number  upon  the  field. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  pursued  by  an  increased  force  under 
General  Lincoln,  and  nearly  two  hundred  of  them  taken  prisoners,  the 
remainder  escaping  northward.  The  prompt  action  of  the  State  authorities 
crushed  out  the  insurrection  at  once.  A  free  pardon  was  offered  to  such  as 
would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  of  which  most  of 
them  took  advantage.  Fourteen  of  the  chief  conspirators  were  tried  and 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  afterwards  pardoned.  Daniel  Shays 
removed  to  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  September  29, 
1825.  And  that  was  "  Shays' rebellion. "  The  following  anecdote  in  connec- 
tion therewith  is  worth  relating : 

Late  at  night,  after  the  repulse  of  the  insurgents  at  Ordnance  Hill,  in  their 
advance  upon  the  arsenal,  Shays  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Shepard, 
requesting  that  the  bodies  of  five  of  his  men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  late 
engagement  should  be  sent  to  him.  The  officer  who  met  the  flag,  and  who 
presented  the  case  to  his  commander,  returned  to  the  messenger  as  follows  : 
"  Present  Captain  Shepard's  compliments  to  Captain  Shays,  and  inform  him 
that  at  this  time  he  cannot  furnish  him  with  five  dead  rebels,  he  having  no 
more  than  four,  and  one  of  those  not  quite  dead ;  but  if  Captain  Shays  will 
please  to  attack  him  again.  General  Shepard  will  engage  to  furnish  him  with 
as  many  dead  as  he  shall  desire." 

This  movement  of  the  persons  disafiected  towards  the  govern- 
ment was  brought  before  the  town  of  Newton  by  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  the  Selectmen,  dated  June  29,  1786,  signed  by  Capt. 
John  Nutting,  of  Pepperell,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  from  the 
towns  of  Groton,  Pepperell,'  Shirley,  Townsend  and  Ashbj',  invit- 
ing the  town  to  choose  a  committee  to  attend  a  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Concord,  August  21,  1786,  to  consult  on  matters  of  public 
grievances  and  embarrassments,  and  devise  a  remedy  therefor. 
Whereupon  the  town  voted  not  to  join  in  the  proposed  Convention, 
—  right  loyal  then,  as  ever,  both  before  and  since,  to  the  consti- 
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tuted  authorities, —  and  chose  a  committee  to  reply  to  Captain 
Nutting's  letter,  of  which  committee  Colonel  William  HuU  was 
chairman. 

■  On  the  twenty-flrst  of  August,  an  answer  to  Captain  Nutting's 
letter  was  drafted  and  read  to  the  town.  "  Then  the  town  voted 
that  the  Selectmen  send  the  said  draft  to  Mr.  .John  Nutting,  afore- 
said, and  that  Colonel  WiQiam  HuU  prepare  a  copy  of  the  said 
draft  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  said  draft  be  inclosed  in  the  Town 
Records."    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Newton,  August  21,  1786. 
To  Captain  John  Nutting,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  from  the  several  towns 
of  Grotou,  Pepperell,  Shirley,  Townsend  and  Ashby : 

SiK,— In  consequence  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  June  last,  this  town  has 

been  legally  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  its  contents.     After 

^  deliberately  attending  to  the  subject,  they  have  declined  your  invitation  of 

choosing  a  committee  to  attend  the  proposed  Convention  at  Concord,  and 

have  instructed  us  to  communicate  to  yoii  the  following  answer. 

Your  letter  contains  two  propositions, —  one,  to  consult  on  matters  of  public 
grievances  and  embarrassments,  and  the  other  to  find  out  means  of  redress- 
ing them.  "We  should  have  been  happy,  had  you  been  more  explicit  on  the 
subject,  and  pointed  out  the  grievances  to  which  you  alluded.  The  town 
would  have  been  able,  after  knowing  your  object,  to  have  judged  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure.  At  present  it  appears  to  be  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty;  and,  although  we  would  not  wish  to  entertain  uncharitable  sentiments 
of  any  of  our  fellow-citizens,  yet  we  are  constrained  to  observe  that  this 
transaction  has  created  suspicions  in  our  minds  rather  unfavorable  to  the 
authors. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  towns  assembled  atGroton,  and  the 
particular  time  of  their  meeting  induces  us  to  fear  that  their  designs  and 
intentions  were  not  altogether  coincident  with  constitutional  government. 
We  would  ask  whether  either  of  those  towns  had  complied  with  their  duty 
in  electing  representatives  to  the  General  Court?  Whether  the  General 
Court  was  not  sitting  at  the  very  time  when  this  meeting  was  assembled  at 
Groton?  If  those  towns  labored  under  any  real  grievances,  why  did  they 
neglect  the  proper  mode  of  representing  them?  Why  did  they  not  elect 
representatives,  point  out  to  them  their  grievances,  and  instruct  them  to  use 
their  influence  in  obtaining  redress?  Have  not  the  General  Court  been  ever 
ready  to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  every  part  of  the  community,  when 
decently  represented?  We  conceive  they  have ;  and  we  feel  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing the  administration  of  our  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men  of  our  own  choice 
who  can  impose  no  burdens  on  us,  but  fall  equally  on  themselves,  and  who 
annually  depend  on  us  for  their  seats  in  our  councils.  Under  the  auspices  of 
an  indulgent  Providence,  we  have  been  conducted  through  the  dangers  of  a 
long  and  obstinate  war.  We  have  obtained  the  object  of  our  wishes,  and  have 
safe  arrived  to  the  haven  of  peace.    Being  totally  freed  from  the  influence 
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of  any  foreign  power,  we  have  had  an  opportunity,  as  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  expresses  it,  of  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud,  vio- 
lence or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  original,  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  and  of  forming  a  constitution  of  civil  government  for  our- 
selves and  posterity. 

By  this  Constitution  the  people  have  the  privilege  of  annually  electing 
every  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which  body,  being  formed,  is  abundantly 
authorized  to  remove  every  real  grievance  which  their  constituents  suffer ; 
and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  had  your  grievances  been  real, 
and  such  as  in  justice  and  good  faith  ought  to  have  been  redressed,  you 
would  have  made  your  application  to  this  constitutional  authority.  We  will 
therefore,  as  you  have  left  us  in  the  field  of  conjecture,  endeavor  to  point 
out,  from  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  what  those  griev- 
ances are,  for  a  redress  of  which  you  have  called  the  attention  of  the  county; 
and  we  have  reduced  them  to  the  following  heads  : 

1st.  Public  taxes,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  public  debt ;  and,  2d.  The 
payment  of  private  debts,  which  result  from  private  obligations. 

As  to  public  taxes,  we  cannot  by  any  means  consider  them  as  public  griev- 
ances;—  they  are  burdens,  it  is  true,  which  bear  heavy  upon  us,  and  from 
which  we  should  be  happy  to  be  relieved,  provided  it  could  be  done  consist- 
ently with  public  faith  and  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  public  creditors  ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  we  have  voluntarily  taken  upon  ourselves  these 
burdens,  that  the  debt  we  have  contracted  is  the  price  of  our  freedom  and 
independence,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  by  every  principle  of  justice,  every 
consideration  of  policy,  and  every  tie  of  gratitude,  honorably  to  discharge 
it; — of  justice,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
fulfil  those  engagements  which  they  have  voluntarily  entered  into ;  of  policy, 
because  experience  has  taught  mankind  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
that  a  character  for  integrity  and  honor  is  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
community,  as  to  an  individual;  and  because  the  wisest  man  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  action  has  declared  that  ' '  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people;"  of  gratitude,  because  strangers 
with  whom  before  we  had  been  at  enmity,  in  the  hour  of  our  deepest  dis- 
tress most  disinterestedly  stepped  in  to  our  assistance,  furnished  us  with 
fleets  and  armies  and  every  supply  which  our  destitute  situation  required ; 
and  their  efforts,  joined  to  onr  own,  defeated  the  most  powerful  attempts  that 
fiver  were  made  on  the  liberties  of  a  people.  By  these  means  we  have  been 
conducted  to  our  present  elevated  situation,  obtained  a  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  arrived  to  glory  and  independence ;  and  because 
no  ample  provision  is  made  for  those  unfortunate  men  whom  we  daily  see, 
when  we  consider  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens and  add  to  the  distressed  catalogue,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
brave  patriots  whose  bones  are  scattered  over  those  fields  where  the  freedom 
and  happiness,  we  now  enjoy,  were  acquired,  we  cannot  expect  that  Heaven 
will  continue  its  blessings  to  us,  unless  we  are  honest  and  grateful  to  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  inquire  whether  fulfilling  those  engagements 
which  we  have  entered  into  with  each  other  is  a  grievance  ?    Is  it  a  grievance 
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to  pay  those  debts  we  have  voluntarily  contracted,  and  for  which  we  have 
received  a  valuable  consideration?  Is  it  a  grievance  for  a  man,  after  having 
had  the  use  of  his  neighbor's  property,  to  return  it  to  him?  Is  it  a  grievance 
that  the  fruits  of  a  man's  industry  and  labor  are  secured  to  him  by  the  laws 
of  the  community?  Is  it  a  grievance  that  the  idle  and  profligate  are  not  per- 
mitted to  riot  on  the  hard-earned  property  of  the  frugal  and  industrious?  Is 
it  a  grievance  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
people?  Is  it  a  grievance  that  the  widow  and  orphan,  the  aged  and  infirm 
can  recover  their  rights  against  those  who  are  dishonest  and  overbearing? 
Is  it  a  grievance,  Mr.  Nutting,  to  you  and  the  people  for  whom  you  appear 
to  act,  that  your  lives,  your  freedom  and  your  property  are  secured  to  you  by 
the  laws  of  your  country?  If  these  are  grievances,  the  mildest  government 
that  ever  secured  to  a  people  its  political  rights  is  tyranny  and  oppression. 
To  impose  grievances  must  be  tyrannical,  and  if  to  compel  a  performance 
of  public  and  private  engagements  is  tyrannical,  we  confess  we  do  really 
labor  under  grievances,  and  really  believe  you  and  the  people  connected 
with  you  in  this  business  are  the  proper  characters  to  remove  them. 

We  hope,  however,  by  this  time,  you  are  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of 
your  proceedings,  and  will  desist  from  measures  which  we  conceive  to  be  un- 
necessary, if  not  unwarrantable ;  and,  instead  of  assembling  a  County  Con- 
vention, which  will  have  a  tendency  to  create  dissension  and  weaken  our 
government,  it  will  conduce  infinitely  more  to  the  public  advantage  and  our 
own  private  emolument,  peaceably  and  industriously  to  pursue  our  several 
employments,  to  practise  the  duties  of  frugality  and  economy,  and  support 
the  government  under  which  wo  live.  In  this  way  we  shall  soon  relieve  our- 
selves from  our  burdens,  and  be  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  In 
this  way,  we  shall  preserve  the  liberties  we  have  acquired,  and  hand  them 
down  inviolate,  to  posterity.  By  such  conduct,  indeed,  we  shall  convince 
the  world  that  mankind  have  wisdom  and  virtue  sufficient  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  that  nothing  can  justify  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  is  ex- 
ercised over  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  species.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  tumultuous  and  factious,  uneasy  and  restless  under  so  mild  a  govern- 
ment, and  dissatisfied  with  laws  we  ourselves  have  made,  we  have  reason  tO' 
fear  that  anarchy  and  disorder  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence ;  that  civil 
discords  will  soon  follow,  and  that  it  will  finally  end  in  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. And  while  we  recollect  that  more  republics  have  been  destroyed  by 
factious  men  and  factious  measures,  than  by  any  other  cause,  wo  think  it  our 
duty  and  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  discountenance  every  appearance 
of  the  kind,  and  to  make  every  possible  efibrt  to  confirm,  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  our  glorious  Constitution. 

This  is  a  brave  document,  and  shows  how  much  real  statesman- 
ship existed  among  the  people  at  this  crisis.  The  citizens  of 
Newton  were  also  ready  to  march  to  the  field  in  defence  of  the 
constituted  government.  For  in  Januarj%  1787,  two  meetings: 
were  held  with  reference  to  the  existing  exigency,  at  whicH  a 
bounty  was  offered  by  the  town  to  every  soldier   enlisting  for  the- 
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requisite  term  of  dutj^ —  the  bounty  to  be  paid  to  the  volunteers 
before  they  should  be  required  to  march. 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  Newton  did  not  die  out,  when  the  occa- 
sion which  had  called  it  forth  was  withdrawn.  It  was  an  ever 
living  impulse,  ready,  as  soon  as  any  new  emergency  arose,  to 
flame  forth  afresh.  Thus  we  find  under  date  of  May  14,  1798, 
the  following  action  of  the  town : 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders,  after  the  envoys  of  the 
United  States  had  been  denied  a  hearing  by  the  government  of 
France,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our  National  Government,  in  their  past 
efforts  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  meet  our  warmest  approbation. 

2.  That,  whereas  the  citizens  of  this  town  did  at  the  memorable  era  when 
the  great  question  of  independence  was  decided  by  the  American  people, 
unanimously  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  the  absolute  sovereignty 
thereof,  they  now  respect  the  solemn  pledge,  and  will  exert  every  power  they 
possess  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  Government  against  the  claims 
and  aggressions  of  any  foreign  power,  and  all  open  and  secret  enemies  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  these  United  States. 

CONSTITUTION   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  people  of  Newton,  before  the  termination  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  interested  themselves,  as  constituent  members  of  a 
free  Commonwealth,  in  the  forming  of  a  Constitution  for  the  State. 
A  State  Convention,  assembled  for  this  purpose,  agreed  upon  a  form 
of  a  Constitution  on  the  28th  of  February,  1778.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  what  was  the  fate  of  this  Constitution,  when  submitted 
to  the  critical  examination  of  the  citizens  of  Newtori.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1778,  a  Committee  of  Nine  was  appointed  "to  report 
to  the  town  their  opinion  of  said  Constitution."  An  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  June  1st,  and  under  this  date  we  find  the  follow-  , 
ing  record : 

On  the  adjournment  from  May  18th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Newtoh  who  are  free,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1778,  the  Plan  of  the  Constitution  and  Form  of  Government 
for  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  proposed  by  the  Convention  February  28, 
1778,  having  been  read,  was  fully  debated ;  and,  the  number  of  voters  pres- 
ent being  eighty, —  five  (5)  approved  of  said  Constitution  and  seventy-five 
(76)  disapproved  of  it. 
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The  subject,  however,  was  not  fiually  dismissed ;  for  a  year  later, 
May  17,  1779,  the  Representative  to  the  General  Court  was  in- 
structed to  vote  in  favor  of  "  calling  a  State  Convention  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  forming  a  New  Constitution." 

August  2,  1779,  this  action  of  the  town  on  the  same  subject  is 
recorded : 

After  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Convention  at  Concord  were  read  by- 
paragraphs  to  the  town,  the  question  was  put  for  their  approbation ;  and  the 
vote  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Constitution,  after  still  further  emendation,  having  been 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  government  of  the  State,  the  citizens  of 
Newton  held  their  first  meeting  under  it  for  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  five  Senators  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  importance  of  this  meeting  and 
election,  as  the  first  after  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  justifies 
the  copying  of  the  entire  record. 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newton,  duly  warned  and  regu- 
larly assembled  on  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1780,  qualified 
according  to  the  new  frame  of  government  or  Constitution  to  vote  for  a  Gov- 
ernor for  the  Massachusetts  State,  Lieut.-Governor  for  said  State,  and  five 
Senators  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, —  after  receiving,  sorting  and  count- 
ing the  votes  of  the  said  inhabitants  for  the  several  officers  aforesaid, —  the 
number  of  votes  for  said  officers  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  had  86  votes  to  be  Governor  of  said  State. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Esq.,  had  26  votes  1      To  be  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hon.  Azor  Orne,  Esq.,  had  23  votes  J  for  said  State. 

Hon.  Josiah  Stone,  Esq.,  had  41  votes, 

Abraham  Fuller,  Esq. ,  40 

Nathaniel  Gorham,  Esq.,  40 

Oliver  Prescott,  Esq.,  30 

"William  Stickney,  Esq.,  23 

Loammi  Baldwin,  Esq.,  15 

Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  7 

Hon.  Eleazer  Brooks,  Esq.,  2 

Thomas  Plymton,  Esq.,  2 

Samuel  Thatcher,  Esq.,  2 

Jonas  Dix,  Esq.,  1 

John  Woodward,  Esq.,  1 


For  Senators  for 

the  County 

of  Middlesex. 


Newton's  first  election  op  presidential  electors. 

December  18,  1788,  Newton  cast  its  first  vote  for  two  Electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as  follows : 


CITY  HALL. 


VOTES  FOR  GOVERNOR. 
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Hon.  Francis  Dana,  Esq  ,  had  9  votes, 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  Esq  ,     "  18     " 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Esq.,         "4    " 
Ebenezer  Bridge,  Esq.,       "    1     " 


Duncan  Ingraham,  Esq.,  had  Ivote. 
John  Brooks,  Esq.,  "    1     " 

William  Hull,  Esq.,  "    1    " 

Abraham  Fuller,  Esq.,        "  18    " 


At  the  same  meeting,  the  citizens  brought  in  their  votes  for  a 
representative  for  the  District  of  Middlesex,  to  serve  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government, —  as  follows : 


Nathaniel  Gorham,  Esq.,had  20  votes.  | 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Esq.,       "    11      "      1 


John  Brooks,  Esq., 
WUUam  Hull,  Esq., 


had  11  votes. 


Some  curious  revelations  as  to  the  poUtics  of  the  town  of  New- 
ton, and  the  interest,  or  lack  of  interest,  shown  by  the  townsmen, 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  are  in- 
dicated by  the  annual  vote  in  Newton  for  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  first  town  meeting  under  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  choice  of  the  first  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  five 
Senators  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  was  held,  as  stated  above, 
September  4, 1780.  The  vote  for  this  and  twenty  successive  years, 
excepting  1792,  of  which  the  record  is  wanting,  is  as  follows : 


DATE. 

CANDIDATE. 

=  1 

86 
59 
51 
69 
56 
4 
48 

117 
90 
79 
50 
33 
88 
40 
16 
23 
70 
55 

118 
89 

OPPOSING 

CANDIDATE. 

EEMAKKS. 

gdS 

Sept.  1780 
AprU  1781 
"      1782 
"      1783 
"      1784 
"      1785 
"      1780 
"      1787 
"      1788 
"      1789 
"      1790 
"      1791 
"      1793 
"      1794 
"      1795 
"      1796 
"      1797 
"      1798 
"      1799 
"      1800 

Jolin  Hancock, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
James  Bowdoin, 
John  Hancock, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Samuel  Adams, 

do. 

do. 
Increase  Sumner, 

do. 

do. 
Caleb  Strong, 

3 
23 

2 
21 
18 

E 
07 
12 

33 

All  the  votes. 
Scattering,  4 
All  the  votes. 
Scattering,  1 
All  the  votes. 

86 
63 
51 
70 
56 
40 
Bl 

140 
92 

100 
69 
40 
41 
40 
59 
90 
90 
63 

130 

124 

John  Hancock, 
James  Bowdoiii, 
Elbridge  Gerry, 
JamesBowdoin, 
do. 

Scattering,  1 
do.         7 
do.        3 

All  the  votes. 

Mr.  Cnshing,  12 

Elbridge  Gerry, 
Increase  Sumner, 
James  Sullivan, 

Scattering,  8 
do.         8 
do.       12 
do.         2 

Elbridge  Gerry, 

The  spirit  of  politics  sometimes  ran  high ;  sometimes  it  waxed 
lukewarm.  Only  four  times,  in  these  twenty  years,  was  the  vote 
for  Governor  unanimous.     In  1785  few  cared  to  vote  at  aU,  and 
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their  old  favorite,  John  Hancock,  received  only  four  votes  out  of 
the  forty  that  were  cast.  But  in  1787, —  the  year  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution, —  the  interest  of  the  people  revived 
again,  and  John  Hancock  returned  to  his  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  From  this  time,  again,  for  several  years,  the  towns- 
men gi-adually  showed  less  and  less  interest  in  their  privilege  as 
freemen  to  express  their  opinions  at  the  ballot-box,  till  1799  and 
1800,  when  the  general  excitement  again  drew  out  a  strong  vote. 
Perhaps  as  many  of  the  citizens  attended  the  town  meeting  in 
proportion  to  the  population  in  those  daj's,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
in  later  times.  But  there  were  fewer  excitements  at  that  period, 
and  the  town  meeting  was  a  relief  from  the  monotonj'  of  common 
life.  The  people  had  few  topics  of  common  interest  to  discuss, 
above  the  range  of  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  did  not  discuss  the  more  earnestly  the  claims  of  candidates 
for  high  offices  of  government.  It  is  strange  that  the  nomination 
of  that  grand  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  in  1794,  did  not  call  out  a 
more  enthusiastic  vote  of  the  people  of  Newton ;  and  when  the 
name  of  Elbridge  GeiTy  was  on  the  tickets,  it  is  equally  strange 
that  all  but  sixteen  voters  should  desert  Mr.  Adams  for  the  new 
candidate. 

The  contesting  parties    in  those  days  were  Federalists  and 
Republicans. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

STATE   OF    THE   COUNTKT. NEWTOn's    EEMONSTBANCE. —  PEESIDENT 

Jefferson's  eeplt  to  the  protest  of  Cambridge. —  war 
declared. —  gen.  hull's  surrender. —  natal  battles. — 
REV.  MR.  Grafton's  prayer. —  town  action. 

The  War  op  1812. —  At  tlie  commencemeiit  of  the  present 
■century,  the  country  was  the  victim  of  political  disturbances, 
traceable  more  or  less  to  the  disorganizing  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  events  resulting  there&om.  These  disturb- 
ances interfered  with  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Besides  this,  the  embargo  proclaimed  in  December,  1807,  followed 
by  other  hostile  measures,  culminating  in  a  declaration  of  war 
-against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812,  threw  the  people  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  reduced  many  to  absolute  want.  Real  estate  depreciated 
in  value.  CapitaUsts  feared  to  invest  their  money  in  the  buUding 
of  houses  or  stores,  and  ship-owners,  dreading  to  trust  their  prop- 
erty to  the  chances  of  spoUations  on  the  sea,  allowed  their  vessels 
to  rot  at  the  wharves.  The  mutual  dependence  of  men  in  social 
and  civU  life  is  such  that  the  calamity  of  one  is  the  calamit}'  of  all, 
and  the  whole  community  was  reduced  to  extremity.  In  common 
witli  other  towns  in  Massachusetts,  Newton  was  sohcited  to  send  a 
petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  protesting  against 
the  embargo,  and  soliciting  its  removal.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
united  appeal  from  the  commercial  and-  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  country  would  result  in  the  annulling  of  laws  whose  applica- 
tion led  only  to  the  discouragement  of  enterprise  and  the  crippling 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  nation.  A  good  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  its  citizens,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  afford  relief.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  President 
■of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  perhaps-  not  unnatural  tha*  French 
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politics  should  have  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  the- 
councils  of  the  country. 

As  the  period  connected  with  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Brit- 
ain drew  on,  the  Town  Records  show  that  the  citizens  of  Newton, 
were  not  blind  to  the  state  of  civil  affairs ;  and  though  the  war 
was  always  unpopular  with  the  people  of  New  England,  they 
understood,  nevertheless,  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  were 
alive  to  their  duties  as  patriots  and  as  men.  They  were  ready,  as 
occasion  demanded,  to  act  by  themselves  or  to  co-operate  with 
others  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Nothing  escaped  their 
notice,  and  they  carefully  watched  every  measure  which  seemed 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  individuals  or  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  At  a  town  meeting  held  September  19,  1808,  we 
And  the  following  record : 

Voted,  that  a  paper  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen,  containing  Gen- 
eral Eaton's  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Brimfield,  be  read  at 
this  meeting. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
respecting  the  sending  a  Petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  that  the  embargo  now  existing  on  commerce  might  be  raised, — 
taking  into  consideration  that,  an  answer  having  been  received  from  the 
President,  a  Petition  would  prove  useless, — 

Voted,  that  General  Ebenezer  Cheney,  George  "W.  Coffin,  Charles  Cool- 
idge,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Starr  and  John  Kenrick,  Esq., be  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  a  Kemonstrance,  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress  at  their  next  meeting, 
disapproving  of  the  embargo,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  town  for  their 
acceptance  at  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November  next. 

The  Selectmen  were  directed  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
above  meeting  in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers. 

The  Remonstrance  contemplated  in  the  preceding  item  was  pre- 
sented to  the  town  at  the  meeting  November  7,  1808,  and 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  Town  Book,  as 
follows : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Newton,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  deeply  affected  by,  and  sensible  of  the 
evils,  resulting,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  Commonwealth  at  large 
and  all  the  Northern  States,  from  the  present  existing  laws  interdicting  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  at  a  period  also  when  discontent  is  manifest 
in  every  countenance,  caused  by  this  obnoxious,  impolitic  and,  we  think, 
unjustifiable  law,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress,—  deem, 
it  a  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  at  this  alarming  crisis,. 
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to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  and  most  earnestly  request  its 
immediate  repeal.  Entertaining  fears  that  a  continuance  of  these  laws  must 
inevitably  bring  on  dissension  and  breed  civil  war  within  our  country,  we 
have  judged  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us,  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
republic,  to  remonstrate  against  this  measure,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
is  questionable ;  for,  if  to  regulate  commerce  is  to  abolish  it,  then  may  it  be 
called  constitutional.  But  we  cannot  conceive  tliat  an  annihilation  of  com- 
merce can  be  a  regulation  of  it ;  for  if  it  be  abolished,  it  requires  no  regula- 
tion. The  only  powers  delegated  to  Congress  on  this  subject  are  contained 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections  of  the  Constitution,  viz.,  "  To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  Indian 
tribes, —  No  tax  or  duty  sliall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State ;  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  By  the  fore- 
going articles,  Congress  have  assumed  the  power  to  lay  a  perpetual  or  unlim- 
ited restriction  on  commerce.  We  are  confident  that  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  intend  such  a  construction  of  these  articles.  But  we  find 
constructions  can  be  put  on  all  things  to  answer  political  purposes.  We 
were  zealous  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
have  been  its  warm  supporters,  by  uniformly  voting  for  men  to  administer 
it,  who,  we  had  reason  to  think,  would  discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity  and 
impartiality,  and  with  pious  care  transmit  the  Constitution,  uninfringed,  to. 
their  successors ;  and  it  is  with  serious  alarm  we  find  the  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution so  far  violated  that  intercourse  between  the  States  is  in  any  degree 
debarred,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  State  are  denied  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying their  hungry  neighbors  of  another  State  with  bread,  without  a  permit 
from  a  favorite  of  the  President,  or  being  shot  by  soldiers,  who,  it  appears, 
are  not  raised  to  defend  the  country  from  foreign  insults  and  aggressions,  but 
to  teach  real  Americans  submission  to  poverty  and  distress  by  the  power  of 
lead  and  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

We  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  watch  over 
and  guard  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  to  provide  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens.  The  inhabitants  of  Newton  do  not  conceive  it  conducive  to 
public  good  or  the  perpetuation  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  for  a 
town  or  any  corporate  Society  to  meet,  and  approve  or  condemn  public 
measures,  till  they  are  generally  understood;  but  as  the  embargo  has  so- 
many  months  been  in  the  full  tide  of  experiment,  and  its  evils  so  sensibly 
felt,  and  its  benefits  never  have  been  seen,  silence  in  those  who  consider  that 
they  are  freemen  would  be  criminal,  and  would  no  doubt  be  construed  into  a, 
blind  acquiescence  in  Presidential  infallibility.  Eor  many  years  past  have 
we  been  blest  with  unusual  prosperity;  our  endeavors  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  our  hearts  gladdened.  Even  in  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  when  the  French  made  depredations  upon  our  com- 
merce, we  were  threatened  with  the  pestilence  of  war,  and  our  commerce 
was  in  the  most  critical  state ;  yet  a  few  ships  of  war  and  our  merchant  ships^ 
allowed  to  arm,  screened  us  from  our  enemies,  and  obtained  a  treaty  which 
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three  Envoys  Extraordinary  could  not  effect.  The  state  of  our  affairs  Was 
equally  dark  at  that  period,  as  before  the  embargo  was  laid ;  yet  commerce 
was  not  in  any  measure  prevented,  and  our  ships  sailed  with  attendant  risk 
or  tarried  at  home  by  voluntary  pleasure  of  the  owners.  Would  not  this 
kind  of  defence  have  proved  more  for  our  interest  against  the  decrees  of 
France  than  the  measures  adopted?  With  France  we  have  a  treaty, —  and 
in  open  violation  of  that  treaty,  they  have  taken  our  ships  and  confiscated 
the  property,  burnt  others  under  flimsy  pretences  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
by  express  orders  of  Bonaparte,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  have 
openly  declared  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade,  when 
they  have  no  armed  ships  at  liberty  upon  the  ocean  sufficient  to  effect  the 
blockade  of  a  single  port.  In  defiance  of  all  these  and  many  other  attacks, 
we  seek  revenge  by  keeping  our  shipping  at  home,  and  build  gunboats  to 
carry  embargo  laws  into  execution ;  and  after  all,  we  are  equally  liable  to 
a  war  with  France,  with  less  means  of  protection.  We  contend  that  if 
France  insists  on  this  usage,  we  cannot  finally  avoid  a  war  with  her. 

What  are  our  causes  of  complaint  against  Britain?  They  have  refused  to 
make  a  treaty  with  us  upon  such  terms  as  we  demand.  The  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake  frigate  and  the  Orders  of  Council  are  our  principal  com- 
plaints. Can  it  be  expected  for  a  moment  that  Britain,  who  is  always  in  want 
of  her  mariners,  will  suffer  Americans  to  hold  British  sailors?  We  conceive 
not.  Their  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends  upon  their  mariners,  to  keep 
their  Navy  in  use.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  meet  our  Government  in 
any  measure  that  can  be  arranged  for  the  protection  of  native  Americans, 
and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  made  proposals  to  our  Government  for 
the  express  purpose.  The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  was  made  by  an  un- 
authorized Admiral,  and  has  been  disavowed  by  Great  Britain.  The  Orders 
of  Council,  we  consider,  as  intended  as  a  retaliation  upon  France,  and  facili- 
tated by  our  cowardice  or  tame  submission  to  the  French  decrees.  In  few 
instances,  however,  do  we  find  any  captures  founded  upon  the  Orders  of 
Council.  These  Orders  are  removed,  so  far  as  relates  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  clearly  proves  that  they  were  not  intended  to  operate  against  the 
country.  With  France  and  her  allies  they  are  still  in  force ;  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  so,  until  the  Decrees  of  France  are  rescinded,  or  disauthorized 
by  our  Government.  Yet,  notwithstanding  our  marked  hostilities  to  Eng- 
land by  a  non -importation  Act  and  an  inland  embargo,  they  appear  willing 
to  treat  us  as  if  the  old  Treaty  was  still  in  existence. 

In  viewing  the  acts  of  our  Government  as  they  relate  to  belligerent 
nations,  we  are  ready  to  avow  our  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  our  Adminis- 
tration to  wage  war  with  England,  in  humble  compliance  with  the  mandates 
of  Bonaparte,  and  wait  only,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  popular  by  pro- 
claiming the  crimes  of  Britain  to  effect  their  wishes.  Whether  the  embargo 
was  laid  on,  to  avert  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Tyrant  of  Europe,  the  upstart 
who  aspires  at  universal  dominion,  or  to  make  Great  Britain  more  complying, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  its  burthens  seem  to 
rest  principally  upon  the  shoulder  of  Americans.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
discover  the  poUoy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
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as  those  nations  who  have  tamely  submitted  to  his  will,  and  those  who  have 
resisted  his  authority  and  been  subdued  have  shared  the  same  unhappy  fate, 
and  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  property.  And  we  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive that  it  would  be  any  real  amusement  to  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  hunt  a  stag  in  company  with  the  old  King  of  Spain  in  a  forest 
in  France,  while  his  countrymen  at  home  were  bleeding  for  their  dearest 
rights. 

Admitting  that  Great  Britain  has  committed  real  aggressions, —  can  it  be 
wise  policy,  at  this  critical  period  of  the  world,  to  revenge  them,  or  attempt  to 
weaken  her  power,  when  it  is  owing  to  the  noble  stand  she  has  taken  that  any 
nation  now  retains  its  liberty;  and  if  the  island  of  Great  Britain  is  subdued, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  be  Emperor  of  the  world,  and  every  nation  of 
the  earth  pay  him  tribute,  or  its  subjects  fall  by  the  sword. 

"We  are  not  immediately  concerned  in  navigation ;  but  as  commerce  is  the 
great  source  through  which  we  derive  the  means  of  our  support,  as  the  arti- 
cles of  our  growth  and  manufacture  are  mostly  exported  to  a  foreign  market, 
we  are  equally  concerned  in  its  welfare  with  those  whose  resources  are  ship- 
ping ;  for,  a,  diminution  in  value  of  every  article  of  our  growth,  and  an  ad- 
vance in  price  of  every  kind  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture  leave  us  a 
scanty  reliance  on  the  bounties  of  nature  for  the  comforts  of  life.  We  al- 
ways have,  and  still  deem  it  our  duty  [to  yield  obedience]  to  the  laws  of  our 
country.  But  such  is  the  unequal  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  embargo, 
that  we  cannot  believe  that  any  real,  true-hearted  American  can  consider 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  a  virtue.  We  therefore  request  that 
Congress  will,  without  delay,  remove  this  unwelcome  and  distressing  measure. 

The  reply  of  President  Jefferson  to  the  protest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Cambridge  will  be  read  with  interest. 
The  original  document  is  said  to  be,  apparently,  an  autograph  of 
the  President,  and  is  preserved  in  the  offlcS  of  the  City  Clerk  of 
Cambridge. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  in  legal  town  meeting  assem- 
bled: 
Your  representation  and  request  were  received  on  the  8th  iust.,  and  have 
been  considered  with  the  attention  due  to  every  expression  of  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  so  respectable  a  body  of  my  fellow-citizens.  No  person  has 
seen  with  more  concern  than  myself  the  inconveniences  brought  on  our 
country  in  general  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  happen  to 
live, —  times  to  which  the  history  of  nations  presents  no  parallel.  For  years 
we  have  been  looking  as  spectators  on  our  brethren  of  Europe,  afflicted  by 
all  those  evils  which  necessarily  follow  an  abandonment  of  the  moral  rules 
which  bind  men  and  nations  together.  Connected  with  them  in  friendship 
and  commerce,  we  have  happily  so  far  kept  aloof  from  their  calamitous  con- 
flicts, by  a  steady  observance  of  justice  towards  all,  by  much  forbearance  and 
multiplied  sacrifices.  At  length,  however,  all  regard  to  the  rights  of  others 
having  been  thrown  aside,  the  belligerent  powers  hav?  beset  the  highway  of 
26 
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commercial  intercourse  with  edicts,  which,  taken  together,  expose  our  com'- 
merce  and  mariners,  under  almost  every  destination,  a  prey  to  their  fleets  and) 
armies.  Each  party,  indeed,  would  admit  our  commerce  with  themselves, 
with  the  view  of  associating  us  in  their  war  against  the  other.  But  we  hav& 
wished  war  with  neither,  tinder  these  circumstances  were  passed  the  laws  of 
which  you  complain,  by  those  delegated  to  exercise  the  powers  of  legislation! 
for  you,  with  every  sympathy  of  a  common  interest  in  exercising  them  faith- 
fully. In  reviewing  these  measures,  therefore,  we  should  advert  to  the  diffi- 
culties out  of  which  a  choice  was  of  necessity  to  be  made.  To  have  sub- 
mitted our  rightful  commerce  to  prohibitions  and  tributary  exactions  from; 
others  would  have  been  to  surrender  our  independence.  To  resist  them  by 
arms  was  war,  without  consulting  the  state  of  things  or  the  choice  of  the  na- 
tion. The  alternative  preferred  by  the  Legislature,  of  suspending  a  comi- 
merce  placed  under  such  unexampled  difficulties,  besides  saving  to  our 
citizens  their  property  and  our  mariners  to  their  country,  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  giving  time  to  the  belligerent  nations  to  revise  a  conduct  as 
contrary  to  their  interests  as  it  is  to  our  rights.  "  In  the  event  of  such  peace 
or  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  belligerent  Powers  of  Europe,  or  of 
such  a  change  in  their  measures  affecting  neutral  commerce  as  may  render 
that  of  the  United  States  sufficiently  safe  in  the  judgment  of  the  President," 
he  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  embargo.  But  no  peace  or  suspension  of 
hostilities,  no  cliange  of  measures  affecting  neutral  commerce,  is  known  to 
have  taken  place.  The  Orders  of  England  and  the  Decrees  of  Prance  and 
Spain,  existing  at  the  date  of  these  laws,  are  still  unrepealed,  so  far  as  we 
k]iow.  In  Spain,  indeed,  a  contest  for  the  Government  appears  to  have' 
arisen ;  but  of  its  course  or  prospects,  we  have  no  information  on  which  pru- 
dence would  undertake  a  hasty  change  in  our  policy,  even  were  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  competent  to  such  a  decision.  You  desire  that,  in  defdct 
of  such  power.  Congress  may  be  specially  convened.  It  is  unnecessary  to' 
examine  the  evidence  or  the  character  of  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to 
dictate  such  a  call ;  because  you  will  be  sensible,  on  an  attention  to  dates, 
that  the  legal  period  of  their  meeting  is  as  early  as,  in  this  extensive  country, 
they  could  be  fully  convened  by  a  special  call.  I  should  with  great  willing- 
ness have  executed  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  had  peace, 
or  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Edicts,  or  other  changes,  produced  the  case  in 
which  alone  the  laws  have  given  me  that  authority ;  and  so  many  motives  of 
justice  and  interest  lead  to  such  changes,  that  we  ought  continually  to  expect 
them.  But  while  these  Edicts  remain,  the  Legislature  alone  can  prescribe- 
the  course  to  be  pursued. 

Th.  Jefferson. 
Sept.  10,  1788. 

The  appeals  to  tlie  President  yielded  no  relief.  The  General 
Court  sent  an  address  to  the  members  of  Congress,  setting  forth 
the  grievances  of  the  people  ;  but  this  produced  no  better  result. 
The  National  Government  was  e^ddentlj'  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
chronic  hostility  to   England.     The  embargo,,  instead  of  beino- 
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removed,  was  made  more  stringent.  The  affairs  of  the  countrj' 
grew  more  and  more  desperate.  The  numerous  protests,  sent  up 
to  Congress  from  every  part  of  New  England,  were  of  no  avail. 
The  growing  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  which 
demanded  a  few  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  their  highest 
development,  suffered  a  disastrous  suspension.  And  aU  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  drooped  under  the  sad  rebuff  of  these  years  of 
loss  and  peril. 

We  cannot  tell  how  much  influence  the  remonstrance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Newton  had  with  the  federal  government,  or  whether  it  had 
any.  We  know,  however,  that  the  embargo,  so  disastrous  in  its 
working  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  was 
repealed  in  1809.  The  Americans  were  indignant  at  the  depre- 
dations on  their  commerce  perpetrated  by  France  and  England, 
and  the  claim,  set  up  by  the  latter,  of  the  right  to  search  American 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  British  seamen.  On  account 
of  these  and  other  grievances,  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain  in  June,  1812. 

Several  of  the  States,  and  Massachusetts  especially,  were 
averse  to  the  war.  The  anti-war  party  of  the  Eastern  States 
counted  a  minority,  on  the  decisive  vote  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  of  49  to  79  ;  and  afterwards  continued  to  protest  against  the 
measure.  In  Boston  the  flags  of  the  shipping  were  displayed  at 
half-mast,  in  token  of  mourning  on  account  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  In  the  Southern  States,  however,  the  feeling  was  the  oppo- 
site. The  main  theatres  of  the  engagements  of  this  war,  though 
not  the  only  ones,  were  the  Canadian  border,  the  northern  lakes 
and  the  ocean.  An  ai-my  was  gathered  near  the  frontier,  of 
which  General  Dearborn  was  made  Commander-in-chief,  and  the 
list  of  commanding  ofl^icers  included  the  naines  of  General  Pinck- 
ney,  Major-General  Wilkinson,  General  Hampton,  and  General 
Hull,  of  Newton.  The  latter  was  then  Governor  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan.  About  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  he  collected  an  army  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  troops  of 
the  line  and  militia,  and  crossed  the  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  iL"  he  intended  to  attack  Montreal,  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lishing a  proclamation  which  excited  the  minds  of  the  British  offi- 
cers to  a  spirit  of  resistance.  But  on  hearing  that  the  Indians 
had  attacked  his  territory  on  another  point,  and  that  the  EngUsh 
General  Brock,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force,  was  near  him. 
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he  determined  to  retreat.  He  was  pui-sued  by  Brock  and  besieged 
in  Fort  Detroit ;  and  when  the  British  General  was  on  the  point 
of  attempting  an  assault,  General  Hull,  feeling  that  he  was  not 
supported  by  the  War  Department  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
troops  and  ammunition  to  enable  him  to  sustain  such  an  attack, 
surrendered,  with  his  fort  and  army. 

The  son  of  General  Hull,  Captain  Abraham  Fuller  HuU,  of  the 
ninth  United  States  regiment,  was  slain  during  this  war  in  the  battle 
of  Bridgewater,  Canada,  July  25,  1813,  aged  twenty-eight. 

On  land,  the  advantages  of  the  first  campaign  rested  altogether 
with  the  British ;  but  not  so  on  the  sea.  About  the  time  that  Gen- 
eral Hull  surrendered  at  Detroit,  Captain  Hull,  commanding  the 
frigate  Constitution,  engaged  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  which 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  was  burned  by  the  captors.  On  the 
17th  of  October,  Captain  Jones,  of  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  cap- 
tured the  British  brig  Frohc,  after  an  engagement  of  forty-three 
minutes,  on  the  high  seas.  On  the  25th,  eight  days  later.  Com- 
modore Decatur,  of  the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  Macedonian,  which  was  forced  to  surrender.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  the  Constitution,  under  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Java,  a  British  frigate  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  in  a  battle  in  which  the  captain  of  the  latter  was 
mortally  wounded.  This  action  was  fought  off  St.  Salvador. 
On  the  first  of  January,  the  commodore,  finding  his  prize  inca- 
pable of  being  brought  in,  burned  her.  During  the  winter,  the 
Hornet,  Captain  James  Lawrence,  in  an  action  of  fifteen  minutes, 
off'  South  America,  conquered  the  British  sloop-of-war  Peacock. 
The  Americans,  in  the  engagements  of  the  war  hitherto,  were 
generally  conquered  on  land,  but  victors  on  the  wave.  This  was 
just  the  opposite  of  all  their  calculations.  But  from  this  circum- 
stance they  were  led  to  concentrate  thek  efl'orts,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, on  the  element  where  theii'  arms  had  been  victorious. 

Captain  Lawrence,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  soon  afterwards 
had  an  engagement  off  the  Boston  Lighthouse  with  the  British 
frigate  Shannon,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious  after  fifteen 
minutes'  firing.  In  this  engagement  Captain  Lawrence  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  died  while  issuing  the  heroic  order,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship."  The  uncle  of  Mrs.  Hon.  David  H.  Mason,  of 
Newton,  William  Augustus  White,  sailing-master  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.     His  age  was  twenty-sis. 
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We  have  not  the  means  to  follow  minutely  the  events  of  the  war, 
which  distracted  the  country,  filled  the  citizens  with  apprehen- 
sions, involved  heavy  expense  and  important  losses,  and  created 
ill  feeling  among  a  people  one  in  their  interests,  but  divided  in  their 
opinions.  The  expeditions  on  the  northern  borders  and  on  the 
lakes,  the  victories  and  defeats,  the  dishonorable  annoyances  and 
needless  destructions  incident  to  such  a  period  of  disaster,  though 
the  war  was  comparatively  short,  made  a  sad  impression  on  the 
country,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  inflicted  wounds  and  losses  not 
easy  to  be  healed.  The  destruction  of  the  capitol  at  Washington 
and  other  public  buildings,  including  the  Congressional  Library 
and  all  its  treasures,  the  attacks  on  Baltimore,  Alexandria  and 
Plattsburg,  and  the  operations  of  the  invading  army  along  the 
coast  of  Maine,  belong  to  a  history  such  as,  we  trust,  will  never 
be  repeated.  Happilj-,  at  the  darkest  hour,  when  a  serious  schism 
seemed  to  menace  the  union  of  the  States,  the  distresses  were 
arrested  by  the  tidings  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Ghent  in  December,  1814.  The  tidings,  however,  did  not  arrive 
till  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  in  which  the 
British  armj',  victorious  at  Washington,  suffered  a  severe  check, 
and  the  American  army  felt  that  their  honor  on  the  land  had  been 
redeemed.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  the  President  and 
Senate  ratified  the  treatj'  of  Ghent,  and  North  America,  with 
Europe,  breathed  free  again  from  the  horrors  of  war. 

Very  little  mention  is  made,  beyond  the  few  items  above  recorded,. 
of  the  events  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  of  Newton  men  active  in  it, 
or  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  it,  in  the  Eecords  of  the  town. 
It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  patiently  and  patriotically  en- 
dured the  inconveniences,  the  self-denials,  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  living  incident  to  that  period,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
being  called  upon  to  take  an  efficient  and  bloody  part  in  the  scenes 
of  another  encounter  with  Great  Britain.  If  any  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  entered  into  the  conflict,  they  must  have  embarked  in 
it  as  individual  volunteers  ;  and  their  absence  from  the  accustomed 
haunts  of  their  peaceful  usefulness  created  not  a  ripple  in  the  tide 
of  life  among  their  fellow-citizens.  To  this  period,  however, 
belongs  the  statement  that  the  name  of  General  William  Hull  has 
found  a  place  in  this  connection.  He' was  not  a  native  of  Newton, 
but  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller  in  1781,  and  owned  and 
resided  in  the  brick  or  western  portion  of  the  Nonantum  House, 
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Newtoa  Corner,  and  afterwards  on  the  premises  occupied,  at  a 
later  period,  by  Ex-Goverhor  Claflin  at  Newtonville.  His  services 
during  the  whole  Revolutionary  war  are  said  to  have  been  constant 
and  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  northwestern  army  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  as  related  elsewhere.  The  same  year,  having  in  an  evil 
hour  surrendered  his  army  to  the  British,  he  was  tried  by  com-t- 
martial  for  this  act,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but  recommended  to 
the  mercy  of  the  President,  on  account  of  his  age  and  revolution- 
ary services.  He  published  afterwards  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
which  produced  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  many 
impartial  men.     His  life  was  spared,  but  the  stain  was  indelible. 

To  this  period  belongs  an  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  the  pastor  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  in  Newton, —  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
wonderful  gift  in  prayer.  In  those  days  it  was  customarj-,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  militarjr  review,  to  draw  up  the  soldiers  into  a 
hollow  square,  and  to  have  prayers  oflFered  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
regiment.  The  troubles  now  threatening  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  gave  an  air  of  unwonted  solemnity  to  the  military 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  day.  Mr.  Grafton,  as  chaplain,  was 
called  upon  to  perform  the  usual  service.  Calm  and  self-possessed, 
he  mounted  a  gun-carriage  which  stood  near  him,  and,  placing  one 
foot  on  the  cannon,  poured  forth  such  a  strain  of  devout  supplica- 
tion as  to  astonish  and  delight  every  hearer.  His  apt  allusions  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  country  and  the  perils  into  which  her 
soldiers  might  soon  be  called,  affected  manj'  to  tears.  A  very 
profligate  and  hardened  man  who  was  present,  and  who  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  infidel  notions,  was  afterwards  heard  to  remark,  that 
"Mr.  Grafton  was  the  first  man  who  ever  drew  tears  from  his 
eyes." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  after  a  period  of  war,  the  morals 
of  a  people  show  marks  of  decUne.  The  necessities  of  such  a 
season  of  disorder  and  confusion  often  demand,  or  are  supposed 
to  demand,  labors  on  the  Sabbath  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  day  in  the  time  of  peace.  Promises  are  care- 
lessly made  and  lightly  broken.  The  loose  living  of  men  in  camp, 
away  from  the  restraints  and*  amenities  of  social  and  vii-tuous  life, 
lead  to  rudeness  of  manners  ahd  the  easy  violation  of  Christian 
obligation.     The  whole  community  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  demor- 
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alized,  and  it  is  sometimes  long  before  a  healthy  public  sentiment  is 
re-instated.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the 
citizens  of  Newton,  immediately  after  the  war  of  1812,  passing 
resolutions  in  town  meeting,  looking  in  the  direction  of  political 
justice  and  Christian  principle. 
Under  date  of  May  9,  1814,  we  find  this  action  of  the  town  : 

Voted,  that  our  Representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their  in- 
ifluence  to  oppose  the  passing  of  any  insolvent  law,  or  the  incorporation  of 
Siuy  more  banks  within  this  Commonwealth. 

March  13,  1815. — Voted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  do  approve  the 
■efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
carry  into  effect,  as  lately  recommended  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  that  we  will  do  ^all  in  our  power  to  aid  in  so  wise  a  measure. 
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THE  FIRST  PARISH. —  KEV.    JONATHAN  HOMER. —  MEETING-HOUSE  OF 
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REV.    D.    L.     FDEBER. —  TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVEESART. THIE- 

TIETH   ANNIVERSAEr. SABBATH   SCHOOL. STATISTICS. 

The  First  Parish  church  and  congregation  having  become,  by 
general  consent,  distinct  from  the  town,  it  is  proper  that  the  resi- 
due of  its  history  should  form  a  separate  chapter  (see  p.  234) . 

The  congregation  of  the  First  Parish  having  tested  so  many 
and  various  gifts,  during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Meriam  and  after  his 
decease,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  elect  a  pastor. 
December  18,  1780,  the  church  voted  "that  the  seventh  day  of 
February  next  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek 
direction  with  regard  to  the  resettUng  of  the  gospel  among  us ; 
the  deacons  to  invite  such  of  the  neighboring  ministers  as  they 
think  proper  to  assist  in  the  services,  and  provide  for  them  enter- 
tainment." But  so  great  was  their  deliberation,  that  it  was  not 
till  October  8th, —  eight  months  afterwards, —  that  the  church  held 
a  meeting  to  choose  a  pastor,  At  that  meeting,  Jonathan  Homer 
received  sixty-eight  votes  ;  eight  persons  signified  that  they  were 
not  ready  for  a  choice.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  voted,  to 
encourage  Mr.  Homer  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  one-half  in  one 
year,  and  one-half  in  two  years. 

Appointed  Deacon  Jonas  Stone,  John  Woodward,  Benjamin  Hammond 
and  Josliua  Hammond  to  inform  Mr.  Homer  of  tlie  votes  of  the  church,  and 
to  confer  with  him  about  salary. 

Voted,  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  yearly  salary,  payable  quarterly,  and 
to  procure  for  him  convenient  house-room  for  a  family  for  one  year  at  the 
coat  of  the  parish,  and  sixteen  cords  of  wood  to  be  brought  to  his  door 
annually. 
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To  the  call  of  the  church  Mr.  Homer  returned  the  following 
reply : 

Newlon,  January  4,  1782. 

To  the  church  of  Christ  and  Society  of  the  Bast  Parish  in  Newton : 

Brethren  beloved, — We  all  stand  related  to  an  unalterable  eternity,  and 
the  grand  end  of  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  prepare  for  it. 

We  who  enjoy  the  light  of  revelation  are  favored  with  distinguishing 
means  for  the  advancement  of  our  immortal  welfare.  The  Great  Head  of 
the  church  has  not  only  given  us  the  written  word,  but  has  provided  ministers 
to  explain  and  enforce  it;  to  proclaim  the  terrors  of  the  law  against  the 
ungodly,  and  the  grace,  the  surprising  grace  of  his  gospel  to  the  chief  of 
sinners. 

Impressed,  I  trust,  with  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  means  of  grace, 
you  have  seen  fit,  in  God's  holy  providence,  to  choose  me  as  your  pastor,  to 
watch  over  your  souls,  to  feed,  as  far  and  as  long  as  Heaven  may  enable  me, 
the  sheep  and  the  lambs  pertaining  to  this  flock  of  the  Divine  Shepherd. 

I  have  long  and  deeply  weighed  in  my  own  breast  the  invitation  you  have 
given  me.  I  have  repeatedly  laid  my  case  and  that  of  this  people  at  the 
throne  of  grace  for  direction.  I  have  attentively  considered  the  apparent 
language  of  Providence,  and  have  felt  a  constant  desire  to  act  as  this  should 
finally  dictate.  I  have  asked  the  advice  of  the  reverend  fathers  and  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  serious  and  judicious 
among  the  private  Christians  of  my  acquaintance.  At  length  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  accept  of  the  invitation  of  taking  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  church. 

Your  peculiar  unanimity  in  electing  me,  the  great  cordiality  of  sentiment 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  between  us,  the  diligent  and  solemn  attention  of 
this  people  to  the  public  services  of  religion,  especially  of  the  youth,  in 
which  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  them  equalled  elsewhere,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  temptations  to  reject  seriousness  of  thonght  and  conduct, 
peculiarly  incident  to  their  age  of  life,  might  not  so  naturally  be  expected  to 
manifest  a  regard  for  eternity,  are  circumstances  of  my  call  which  I  cannot 
resist,  and  would  prefer  to  every  other  possible  consideration.  I  only  wish 
an  increase  of  ministerial  qualifications,  that  may  render  me  a  blessing  to 
this  people,  and  capacitate  me  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  my  office 
to  the  honor  of  religion. 

I  accept  your  oflfer  for  my  temporal  support,  as  voluntarily  made  by  the 
worthy  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  first  precinct  in  Newton,  and 
hope  that  Heaven  will  excite  and  enable  you  and  me  uniformly  and  faithfully 
to  fulfil  our  various  mutual  duties. 

I  desire  the  prayers  of  God's  people,  that  I  may  have  grace  given  me  to 
prove  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  this  branch  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  that  I  may  have  many  as  the  seals  of  my  ministry  and  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing in  the  day  of  my  Lord  and  Master's  appearance.  To  his  benediction  I 
commend  this  church  and  people,  resting  assured  that  if  we  are  interested  in 
him,  as  our  almighty  friend,  you  will  be  happy  and  I  shall  be  successful  in 
niy  ministry.    May  the  great  Head  of  the  church  keep  us  humbly  dependent 
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on  himself  for  a  blessing,  consequent  upon  the  solemn  relation  of  a  pastor 
and  his  flock ;  and  may  death  only  perfect  and  consummate  our  union  to  the 
Lamb  and  each  other,  in  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God.  Commending  you  and  myself  to  the  favor  of  our  Divine  and 
holy  sovereign,  through  the  all  sufficient  merits  of  Jesus,  his  Son, 

I  remain,  dear  brethren,  your  obliged  pastor-elect  and  well  wisher  of  your 
souls,  Jonathan  Homee. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Homer  covered  a  period  of  sixty-one 
years.  He  was  sole  pastor  forty-five  years,  till  November,  1827, 
and  then  had  as  colleague  Rev.  James  Bates, —  whose  ministry 
covered  about  eleven  years  and  a  half.  The  pastoral  relation  of 
Dr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Bates  was  dissolved  the  same  day,  April  17, 
1839.  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  during  the  united  ministry 
of  Dr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Bates,  in  1827,  and  in  the  com-se  of  that 
year  seventy-two  were  admitted  to  the  church,  many  of  them 
heads  of  families.  A  second  season  of  special  religious  interest 
occurred  in  1831-2.  In  the  year  1832,  sixty-five  were  added 
to  the  church  by  profession  and  eleven  by  letter, —  total,  seventy-six. 

From  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Homer  in  February,  1782,  to  the  ordination 
of  his  colleague.  Rev.  James  Bates,  in  November,  1827, —  a  period  of  forty- 
five  years,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  members  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  number  of  children  baptized  by  Dr.  Homer  from  his  ordina- 
tion in  February,  1782,  to  and  including  the  year  1800, —  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years, —  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  two  adults. 

Dr.  Homer  had  a  spiritual  field  of  less  magnitude  to  cultivate 
than  his  predecessors.  The  First  Baptist  church  was  organized 
in  1780,  and  the  West  Parish  Congregational  church  in  1781.  By 
the  second  of  these  events,  the  territory  representing  the  parish 
of  Dr.  Homer  was  seriously  diminished  in  extent.  By  the  first,  a 
new  element,  full  of  the  vigor  of  its  young  spiritual  life,  was 
planted  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  were  properly  his  exclu- 
sive parochial  care.  But  new  members  were  added  to  the  church 
nearly  every  year,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  incum- 
bency. The  most  numerous  additions,  during  the  period  of  his 
sole  pastorship,  were  in  1782,  1783,  1803  and  1811. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  Society,  during 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Homer,  was  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house 
of  1805,  concerning  which  the  following  votes  appear  in  the 
Records. 
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June  G,  1803.  —  Voted,  to  erect  a  new  meeting-house  in  this  place,  and 
•appointed  William  Hammond,  Ebenezer  Cheney,  James  Stone,  Samuel 
dlark,  John  Rogers,  jr.,  Ebenezer  Woodward,  Jeremiah  Wiswall,  jr.,  John 
Thwing,  jr. ,  and  Jonathan  Parker,  a  committee  to  prepare  estimates. 

1804. —  Chose  the  same  committee,  adding  Ebenezer  White  and  Silas 
Puller  thereto,  and  authorized  the  committee  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

October  28, 1805. —  Meeting  at  the  temporary  building  near  the  meeting- 
house. 

Voted,  that  when  the  new  meeting-house  is  completed,  the  Building  Com- 
mittee proportion  the  cost  of  the  house  on  the  pews,  at  their  discretion,  and  ■ 
bid  for  choice  at  auction ;  and  if  there  be  any  overplus,  to  purchase  a  bell. 

The  old  church  clock,  formerly  given  by  John  Rogers,  senior,  not  being 
■suitable  to  hang  in  the  new  house,  it  was  given  back  to  its  original  donor, 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  its  many  years'  use. 

November  21,  1805. —  The  new  meeting-house  (being  the  fourth)  was 
•dedicated. 

November  19. —  The  right  of  choice  among  the  pews  was  set  up  at  auction, 
the  highest  having  the  right  to  select,  paying  therefor  the  amount  of 
appraisement  and  the  amount  bid  foj  choice. 

The  number  sold,  the  names  of  purchasers  and  the  amount  of  appraise- 
jnents  were  as  follows  : 


No.  2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
T 
8 
9 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Joseph  White, 
Ebenezer  Cheney, 
John  Kogers, 
Dea.  Samuel  Murdock, 
Jonathan  Hammond, 
Elisha  Thwing, 
Simon  EUiot, 
Widow  Mai-y  Hastings, 
Use  of  the  Ministry, 
Benjamin  Hammond, 
John  Rogers,  jr., 
Samuel  Farter, 
Matthias  Collins, 
Jonathan  Hunnewell, 
Nathan  Hastings, 
George  W.  CofSn, 
Moses  Stone, 
Samuel  Trowbridge, 
Jonathan  Cook, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Elisha  Murdock, 
Joseph  Craft, 
Thaddeus  Whitney, 
Caleb  Kenriok, 
Ebenezer  Withington, 
Obailiah  Thayer, 
William  Hammond, 
Edmund  Trowbridge, 
Elijah  Thwing, 
Thaddeus  Hyde, 
Ebenezer  White, 
Nathan  Goodale, 
John  Dowing, 


S125.  — 

No.  39 

130.— 

40 

132.  50 

41 

132.  SO 

43 

130.  60 

45 

122.  60 

4G 

117.  50 

47 

112.— 

48 

_  

49 

130.— 

50 

132.  50 

51 

132.  50 

62 

130.- 

63 

122.  60 

64 

117.  50 

66 

100.— 

66 

100.— 

67 

loe- 

58 

ss.— 

59 

100.- 

60 

97.50 

61 

95.— 

62 

65.- 

63 

85.— 

64 

80.- 

65 

103,— 

78 

1U3. — 

81 

103.— 

82 

88.— 

88 

103.— 

90 

100.— 

91 

98.- 

94 

68.— 

96 

Bela  French, 
Joshua  Park, 
Joseph  White, 
John  Stone, 
Nicholas  Thwing, 
Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
Simon  Elliot, 
Timothy  Jackson, 
Obadiau  Curtis, 
Samuel  Clark, 
Charles  Coolidge, 
Joshua  Hammond, 
Aaron  Liice, 
John  Thwing,  jr., 
James  Stone, 
Aaron  Cheney, 
Jonathan  Parker, 
Ebenezer  Woodward, 
Jonathan  Homer, 
John  Thwing, 
Samuel  Hyde, 
Dea.  Jeremiah  Wiswall, 
Robert  Murdock, 
John  Ward, 
Solomon  Child, 
Jeduthan  Sanger, 
Joshua  Hammond, 
Jonathan  Parker, 
Charles  Coolidge, 
James  Stone, 
Ebenezer  White, 
Jonathan  Hammond, 
Jeremiah  Wiswall. 


$88.- 
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Thirty  pews  were  unsold.  The  choice-money  amounted  to  f  459.63.  The 
prime  cost  of  the  house  was  a  little  more  than  ®8,100.  The  eixty-flve  pews 
sold,  together  with  the  choice-money,  amounted  to  nearly  the  cost  of  the 
house. 

The  wood  on  the  ministerial  lot  was  sold  for  about  one  hundred  dollars,  to 
pay,  in  part,  for  the  new  meeting-house. 

The  above  notes,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hon.  William 
Jackson,  present  the  name  of  the  pewholders  of  the  church  edifice 
built  in  1805,  and  which  has  long  since  passed  away.  Still  they 
have  an  interest  in  many  ways.  The}-  show  who  were  some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Newton  at  that  date,  and  indicate  the  interest 
felt  bj'  them  in  the  religious  institutions  of  the  town.  They  are 
an  intimation, —  uncertain,  indeed,  and  partial,  but,  in  the  main, 
true, —  of  the  abilty  and  the  liberality  of  the  men  whose  memorial 
has  come  down  to  us  in  such  a  connection.  They  tell  us  who  cul- 
tivated these  broad  acres  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  on 
the  Sabbath  of  rest  went  up  from  these  farms  and  dwellings  to  the 
house  of  God  in  companj-.  Other  honored  names-,  which  are  not 
included  here,  we  are  sure  must  belong  to  the  catalogue,  though 
they  are  not  recorded.  The  old  families  in  remote  neighbor- 
hoods, always  full  of  public  spirit,  and  foremost  in  the  work  of 
worship,  were  not  without  their  places  in  the  house  of  God.  And 
a  complete  programme  of  the  church  edifice  of  1805  would  un- 
doubtedlj'  place  them  among  the  most  prominent  and  zealous 
of  the  worshippers  in  the  house  of  God,  as  they  were  in  everj-  good 
word  and  work. 

The  meeting-house  of  1805  resembled  very  closely  the  ancient 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  in  Dorchester.  The  entrance 
was  on  Centre  Street,  by  three  doors.  The  pulpit,  on  the  west 
end,  was  overhung  by  a  sounding-board.  The  entrance  to  the 
pulpit  was  on  the  left,  a  closet  on  the  right.  There  were  three 
aisles,  with  a  cross  aisle  in  front  of  the  pulpit ;  six  wall  pews  on 
the  west  end  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  six  each  against  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  house, —  these  being  square  pews, —  and 
two  ranges  numbering  twelve  each,  or  forty-eight  in  all,  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  aisle,  filling  the  body  of  the  house.  The  wall 
pews  on  the  west  end,  south  of  the  pulpit  and  beginning  at  the 
pulpit,  were  owned  or  occupied  in  order  hy  Noah  Worcester,  Jonas 
and  Jonathan  Stone,  Asa  Williams,  Ephraim  Jackson,  Deacon  E. 
F.  Woodward,  Dr.  Homer's  family ;  on  the  west  end,  north  of  the 
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pulpit, —  beginning  at  the  second  pew, —  Ira  Wales,  John  Kings- 
bury, Colonel  Brackett,  John  Cabot,  Misses  Lovell.  The  six  wall 
pews  on  the  north  side  were  occupied  by  Josiah  Stedman,  Deacon 
William  Jackson,  William  Brackett,  Charles  Brackett,  John  B.  H. 
Fuller  and  Joseph  Goddard ;  on  the  south  side,  E.  Davis  White, 
William  Hall,  William  Wiswall,  Captain  Samuel  Hyde,  Deacon 
Asa  Cook  and  William  Wiswall,  2d.  The  south  range  in  the  body 
of  the  house,  beginning  as  before,  at  the  pulpit  end  bf  the  aisle, 
Mr.  Thayer,  aftenvards,  M.  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  William  and  John 
Keurick,  Nathaniel  Trowbridge,  Elijah  Thwing,  Thaddeus  Hyde, 
Deacon  Ebenezer  White,  Bethuel  Allen,  Moses  Craft,  Nathan 
Trowbridge,  Joseph  Crackbone,  Edward  Brooks,  one  vacancy. 
The  south  side  of  the  middle  aisle  showed  Dr.  Homer,  afterwards 

Joshua  Loring, Loring,  Deacon  Fuller,  Elisha  Wiswall, 

one  vacant,  Matthias  Collins,  Artemas  Ward,  Deacon  Luther 
Paul,  Henry  Jepson,  Edmund  Trowbridge,  Ealph  Bacon,  the 
Stov:e  ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  one  vacant,  John 
Pierce,  General  Ebenezer  Cheney,  one  vacant,  Thomas  Smallwood, 
William  Ladd,  John  Ward,  Joseph  Bacon,  Deacon  William  Jack- 
son, one  vacant,  Benjamin  Kingsbury.  In  the  parallel  range  to 
the  north,  in  the  third  pew,  Samuel  Trowbridge,  in  the  fifth.  Esquire 
Goodhue,  in  the  seventh,  Samuel  Ward,  in  the  eighth,  Ephraim 
Ward ;  the  other  pews  vacant.  On  the  north  gallery,  which  con- 
tained twelve  pews,  the  front  range  was  appropriated  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Newton  Female  Academy ;  the  back  range,  to  the 
pupils  of  Master  Rice's  school.  Of  the  south  gallery,  having  also 
twelve  pews,  divided  by  an  aisle,  we  find  no  report.  The  two 
seats  for  the  singers  were  semi-circular,  reaching  fi-om  side  to  side. 
A  case  for  the  viol,  and  a  "  negro  pew,"  perched  high  up  in  the 
southeastern  corner,  completed  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  choir  of  the  First  Parish  church,  according  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  a  worshipper  about  1823,  is  thus  described,  "  The 
singing  seats  were  on  a  circle,  filling  the  whole  east  end  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  were  filled  with  singers.  The  choir  was  led 
at  that  time  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tucker,  a  very  popular  singer  and 
leader.  After  his  death,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Brackett  was  leader. 
Then  followed  Deacon  E.  F.  Woodward,  who  occupied  the  position 
a  great  many  years." 

During  the  period  included  in  Dr.  Homer's  ministiy,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  consolidated,  after  the  events 
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of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Constitution  adopted.  The  exciting 
period  when  French  infidelity  was  casting  its  shadows  over  the 
faith  of  multitudes  occurred  'only  a  few  j'ears  after  he  began  his 
ministry.  The  foundations  of  politics  and  religion  seemed  to  be 
undermined,  and  good  and  strong  men,  in  some  instances, 
wavered.  All  the  learning  and  logic  of  the  faithful  ministers  of 
the  gospel  must  have  been  called  into  requisition  to  prevent  the 
people  from  drifting  into  universal  irreligion  and  scepticism. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  present  centur}^  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches,  especially  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  were 
agitated  by  the  Unitarian  controversy.  (See  p.  255.)  Many 
circumstances  tended  ta  thicken  the  tempest  of  ecclesiastical 
strife.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  resided  in  Newton, —  Dr. 
Homer's  friend  and  neighbor, —  whose  church  in  Boston, — ^King's- 
chapel, —  was  the  first  in  the  vicinity  to  declare  itself  in  favor  of 
the  new  theolog^^  American  tendencies  and  the  lingering  influ- 
ence of  the  half-way  covenant  system,  diverted  some  of  the 
members  from  the  faith  of  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 
The  breaking  up  and  recasting  of  ecclesiastical  parties  during  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  aU  feU  within  the  range  of 
Dr.  Homer's  ministry.  But  his  people,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Homer  himself,  continued  to  hold  rank  with  the  orthodox 
theologians,  though  he  was  not  without  an  evident  leaning  to  the 
liberal  side.  Witness,  his  well-known  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement, —  which  he  warped  from  the  orthodox  view  of  sub- 
stitution to  the  idea  of  "  at-one-ment."  Witness,  also,  a  letter 
from  his  pen,  printed  in  the  "  Supplement "  to  the  "  Comprehen- 
sive Commentary,"  in  which  he  expresses  doubt  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aind  calls  in  question  the  scriptural- 
ness  of  Dr.  Watts'  Christian  doxologies. 

The  period  of  Dr.  Homer's  ministry  also  covered  the  distress- 
ing days  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  poverty  and  fear  of  the  nation, 
the  excitement  of  expected  attack  and  of  gathering  forces,  and 
the  disaster  at  Detroit,  in  which  one  of  his  own  parishioners  was  a 
prominent  actor.  Still  later  came  the  period  of  the  separations 
in  many  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts  of  the 
orthodox  from  the  liberal  element ;  and  afterwards  the  revival  of 
religion,  as  a  fruit  of  which  thousands  were  admitted  to  the 
churches.  Through  the  zeal  of  his  colleague  and  Dr.  Homer's 
own  efforts,  the  church  partook  largely  of  the  blessing ;  and  among 
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the  members  admitted,  in  these  years  of  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,  were  men  and  women  who  became  pillars  of  the  church. 

Another  event  in  the  history  of  the  First  Parish  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Dr.  Homer's  ministry.  It  was  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  the  people  of  Newton  were  gathered  to  the  worship  of 
God  by  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell.  In  the  appendix  to 
Dr.  Gannett's  Sermon  on  leaving  the  Federal  Street  Meeting- 
house in  Boston  for  the  new  church  in  Arlington  Street  (March 
13,  1859),  we  find  that  the  first  church  bell  in  Newton  was  given 
to  the  First  Parish  by  the  old  Federal  Street  church  (Dr.  Chan- 
ning's)  in  December,  1810.     The  folloyring  is  the  statement : 

The  bell  which  had  for  thirty-five  years  called  the  worshippers  to  Federal 
Street,  was  displaced  by  one,  probably,  of  greater  size  or  sweeter  tone,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  relinquish  its  sacred  service.  At  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors December  3,  1810,  it  was — 

' '  Voted,  that  the  bell  which  belonged  to  the  old  meeting-house  be  presented 
to  the  Society  in  Newton  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer." 

The  letter  of  the  Special  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying 
the  gift  shows  that  the  proprietors  did  but  follow  an  example  by  which  they 
had  themselves  been  benefited. 

"  Brethren, — Since  the  erection  of  our  new  meeting-house,  a  new  bell 
has  been  provided,  which  renders  our  old  one  useless  to  us.  This  was  given 
by  the  Brattle  Street  Society  in  1773,  when  that  Society  received  a  donation 
of  a  new  bell  from  the  late  Governor  Hancock,  We  are  unwilling  that  that 
which  had  so  long  been  the  monitor  for  Christian  worship  should  now  be  de- 
voted to  any  other  use ;  and,  having  learned  that  you  are  destitute  of  a  bell 
for  your  meeting-house,  we  are  induced  to  hope  that  this  may  be  acceptable 
to  you;  and  we  desire  you  to  receive  it  as  a  testimony  of  our  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  brotherly  love." 

A  reply  was  received  "  expressive  of  the  warmest  gratitude  for  this  bene- 
faction, the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sentiment  you  express 
in  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  accompanying  the  bell.  You  desire  us  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  testimony  of  your  Christian  fellowship  and  brotherly  love ; — 
which  sentiment  we  do  most  sincerely  reciprocate,  and  beg  you  to  accept  our 
best  wishes  for  prosperity  and  happiness  individually  and  as  a,  Christian 
Society." 

Dk.  Jonathan  Homer  was  born  in  Boston,  April  15,  1759.  He 
was  the  son  of  Michael  Homer,  jr.,  grandson  of  Michael  Homer, 
sen.,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Captain  John  Homer,  who  was 
born  in  Warwick,  west  of  England,  in  1647.  This  John  Homer 
was  a  mariner,  and  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  ship  trading 
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« 
between  London  and  Boston  ;  he  married  in  Boston,  had  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  died  in  Boston,  November  1,  1717,  aged 
seventy.  Dr.  Homer  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1777, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  same  class  with 
Judge  Dawes,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  ;  Dr.  James 
Freeman,  his  brother-in-law,  pastor  of  King's  chapel  in  Boston  ; 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  senator  of  the  United  States  and  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James ;  Rev.  Seth  Payson,  D.  D.,  of  Rindge,  N. 
H.,  father  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  and  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  D.,  D.,  of  Roxbury.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University' 
in  1826.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newton, 
February  13, 1782.  On  the  occasion  of  the  ordination,  the  Council 
met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Gibbs,  afterwards  owned  by  the 
late  Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.  At  the  services  in  the  meeting-house, 
the  church  publicly  testifying  the  renewal  of  their  call  and  the 
pastor-elect  renewing  his  acceptance  of  it,  Mr.  Eckley,  of  Bos- 
ton, prayed;  then  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Brookline,  preached  from 
Isaiah  VI :  5-8  ;  afterwards  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Watertown,  prayed ; 
Mr.  Woodward,  of  "Weston,  the  Moderator  of  the  Council,  prayed 
and  gave  the  charge ;  and  Mr.  Greenough,  of  West  Newton,  gave 
liie  hand  of  fellowship. 

Dr.  Homer  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Curtis,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  died  September  4,  1824.  His  only  child,  Jonathan 
Homer,  died  September  7,  1804,  aged  twenty-one.  Dr.  Homer 
died  August  11,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixty-second  of  his  ministry.  At  the  funeral  exercises,  held  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  an  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  Codman,  D.  D.,  of  Dorchester,  from  Luke  II:  29,  30 ;  and 
the  several  congregations  in  the  town  gave  up  their  usual  worship, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  services  and  doing  honor  to  his 
memory. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell  says  of  him, — 

Dr.  Homer  excelled  in  conversation.    His  thoughts  were  not  profound,  but 

he  always  made  his  visits  agreeable  to  his  people He  read  Hebrew, 

Greek  and  Latin,  and,  after  he  was  sixty  years  old,  learned  to  read  the  Spanish 
language.  He  had  a  rare  and  valuable  library.  Some  of  his  books,  especially 
those  relating  to  translations  and  translators  of  the  Bible,  were  obtained  with 
greatpains-taking  and  expense.  All  the  English  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  had  been  made  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  were  in  his  possession. 
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Hence  his  knowledge  In  regard  to  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible  was  more 
extensive  and  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  Furber  says, — 

From  the  year  1824  and  onward,  Dr.  Homer  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  an  unwearied  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  principal  English  translations 
of  the  Bible.  His  aim  was  to  improve  the  text  of  the  common  version.  This 
he  critically  compared  with  the  text  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Rogers,  the 
Cranmer  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals.  It  was  his  intention  to  publish  a  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  Bible,  from  that  of  WycliflFe  to  that  of  1611.  He  was 
eminently  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  late  professor,  B.  B. 
Edwards,  of  Andover,  speaks  of  the  "long  and  indefatigable  attention" 
whicli  Dr.  Homer  had  given  to  this  subject;  and  adds,  "He  is  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it  than  any  other  individual  in  the  country." 

During  the  process  of  preparing  the  "Comprehensive  Com- 
mentary" for  publication,  Dr.  Jenks  is  said  to  have  been  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  Dr.  Homer.  His  notes  on  the  variations 
of  different  versions  were  never  reduced  to  order.  They  were 
left  by  him  in  a  scattered  state,  mostly  on  the  margins  of  his 
books  ;  and  his  researches  and  attainments  in  this  department  of 
sacred  literature  will  never  be  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Bushnell  writes  of  him, — 

Dr.  Homer  is  said  to  have  been,  in  early  and  middle  life,  quite  a  popular 
speaker.     I  think  he  spoke,  usually,  extemporaneously.    I  never  saw  any 

manuscript  sermon  of  his He  was  called  to  the  Old  South  church  in 

Boston,  and  also  to  the  church  in  Woburn,  in  his  youth.    And,  with  those 

two  calls  before  him,  he  received  and  accepted  the  call  to  Newton Dr. 

Homer  was  liberal  in  his  theology.  Intimate  as  he  was  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  of  Brookline,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  of  King's  chapel,  his  brother- 
in-law,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  opinions  should  have  been  influenced  by 
them.  But  he  was  intimate  also  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grafton,  Rev.  Dr.  Cod- 
man  and  Rev.  Mr.  Greenough,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  their  influence, 
under  God,  that  Dr.  Homer  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  churches  of 
New  England. 

Another  writer  says  of  him, — 

The  venerable  Dr.  Homer  was  a  character  in  Newton,  and  held  a  promi- 
nent position  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church.  For  many  years,  he 
was  the  dear  friend  of  General  Hull's  family,  rejoicing  with  them  at  their 
weddings  and  festivals,  and  mourning  with  them  in  the  time  of  trouble  and 
disaster.  Mrs.  Hull  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  Doctor  and  his  church.  She 
once  gave  a  Genoa-velvet  gown  for  a  pall-cover,  it  was  used  for  that  purpose 
many  years.  She  also  had  the  venerable  Doctor's  portrait  painted,  taken  in. 
27 
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band  and  gown.  As  was  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  wore  black  eotton  gloves 
in  the  pulpit,  which,  being  always  an  inch  or  more  too  long  in  the  fingers, 
used  to  cause  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation  to  smUe  audibly  to  see 
the  playful  way  they  had  of  wagging  at  them,  even  in  the  most  impressive 
passages  of  his  sermons,  which  were  often  long  and  doctrinal,  reaching  to 
"Tenthly."  The  Doctor  was  a  very  absent-minded  man,  and  his  wife 
Nancy,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Homer,"  as  he  called  her,  was  constantly  expecting, 
some  odd  event  to  occur  from  his  eccentric  ways. 

Dr.  Homer  enjoyed  unusual  health  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  protracted  ministry.  For  thirty-five  years,  he  was  never  out  of 
his  pulpit  in  consequence  of  sickness.  He  was  a  great  walker, 
and  went  everywhere,  if  the  distance  was  not  unreasonably  long-, 
on  foot. 

Dr.  Homer  was  very  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties.  The  following  instance  seems  almost  incredible.  At 
the  funeral  service  of  General  Hull,  having  accidentally  omitted 
to  mention  in  his  prayer  one  of  the  relatives  of  the  family,  he 
prayed  a  second  time,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  failure; 
in  duty,  or  give  occasion  for  grief  or  oflfence. 

"Laugh  as  much  as  you  will,"  once  said  Father  Greenough  to  a  few 
friends,  who  were  smiling  at  some  of  his  peculiarities,  "there  is  no  man  among 
us  who  carries  with  him  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night,  better  than  brother  Homer.  He  has  always  been  a  friend  to 
the  poor.  To  them  his  house  is  always  open ;  and  of  orphans  and  homeless 
children,  more  than  thirty  have  been  taken  to  his  house,  fed  and  clothed, 
until  he  could  find  places  where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for." 

He  was  distinguished  by  his  kindness  of  heart.  It  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  once  stopped  his  chaise,  as  he  was  travelling  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  to  remove  a  toad,  which  he  saw  burrowing  in  the 
sand,  into  a  shady  retreat.  And  it  is  an  illustration  of  his. 
thoughtless  eccentricity,  that  he  only  removed  the  toad  to  the 
shade  of  his  own  carriage,  and  then  rode  on,  satisfied,  without 
observing  his  mistake. 

An  excellent  autobiographical  portraiture  of  Dr.  Homer,  in  his. 
social  qualities  and  religious  spirit,  is  obtained  through  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  a  young  relative,  who,  at  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter, was  a  student  in  Harvard  University.  The  young  man  was  a 
son  of  George  Homer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  latter  being  an  own 
cousin  of  Dr.  Homer.  The  young  man  was  in  declining  healthy 
and  died,  soon  afterwards,  of  consumption.     A  letter  from  Mrs. 
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Dr.  Homer,  of  a  date  one  month  later,  addressed  to  the  same 
individual,  also  exhibits,  in  a  most  attractive  light,  her  amiable 
and  pious  spirit.  Dr.  Homer  used  to  speak  of  his  wife,  many 
years  after  her  decease,  as  "  a  very  angel,  about  his  house." 
These  letters  were  obtained  from  a  relative  of  G-eorge  Homer, 
Esq.     They  have  never  before  been  printed. 

LETTER   FROM  REV.  MR.   HOMER  TO    GEORGE    HOMER,  JR.,  OF    BOSTON. 

Newton,  Feb.  11,  1811. 
My  dear  young  kinsman  : 

I  have  but  lately  learnt,  that  you  were  seriously  unwell,  and  that  your  in- 
disposition increased  rather  than  abated.  I  most  ardently  wish  that  your 
health  may  be  re-established,  and  that  your  parents  may  long  rejoice  in  your 
society.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  determination  of  Heaven  re- 
specting your  life,  it  will  be  of  no  disservice  to  you  to  improve  your  present 
seclusion  from,  the  world,  to  seek  and  establish  your  immortal  interests. 

I  also  once  had  as  you  well  know,  an  only  son,  who  was  also  my  only  child. 
When  his  complaints  were  serious,  I  was  principally  solicitous  that  he  should 
be  a  real  and  habitual  Christian.  I  knew,  I  said  to  him,  that  in  this  case, 
the  issue,  whatever  it  were,  would  be  the  promotion  of  his  best  good.  I 
wished  for  evidence  of  that  thorough  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness,  from 
the  world  to  God,  which  is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  accompanying  the  truth 
on  the  heart  of  the  regenerate.  I  wished  for  evidence  that  he  "knew  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart;"  that  he  understood  the  law  of  Heaven  to  be  holy, 
just,  and  good;  that  he  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  law,  violated  by  the 
most  virtuous  ;  that  his  salvation  rested  on  sovereign,  unmerited  mercy,  and 
must  be  effected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  hope  of  a  penitent  sinner 
towards  God.  I  wished  him  to  call  on  the  Lord  in  humble,  fervent  pr.ayer, 
commending  his  soul  and  body  to  that  infinite  grace,  which  had  provided  a. 
ransom  for  lost  sinners.  I  wished  him  to  behold  and  trust  in  the  Redeemer 
as  "the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  believer,"  through  whose 
obedience  unto  death  and  perfect  sacrifice  he  might  be  justified  at  the  divine 
tribunal.  I  wished  him  to  see  the  evil  nature,  as  well  as  bitter  consequences 
of  sin,  in  thought  as  well  as  word  and  deed,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
strict,  evangelic  holiness.  I  wished  him  to  seek  salvation  from  sin  as  well 
as  misery,  and  to  desire  heaven  as  a  region  of  purity  as  well  as  felicity.  I 
think  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  my  wish  and  prayer  were  granted.  The 
hope  of  this  has  frequently  soothed  his  mother  and  me. 

I  believe,  that  your  affectionate,  anxious  parents  cherish  the  same  ardent 
wish  for  you.  You  and  th'ey  have  great  reason  of  thankfulness  for  your  pre- 
servation from  gross  vice,  and  that  you  have  exhibited  a  winning  deportment. 
Much  of  filial  piety  has  adorned  you.  But  yon  will  not  view  me  censorious 
for  addressing  you  as  a  sinner,  who  is  dependent  on  Him,  who  "will  have 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."—"  We  have  all  sinned,"  yet  there  is 
hope.  Each  one  best  knows  his  advantages  and  obligations,  the  light  and 
love  against  which  his  sins  have  been  committed.    I  have  heard,  on  many 
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occasions,  the  most  humble  and  self-abasing  language  from  the  purest  char- 
acters. There  is  no  danger  of  humbling  ourselves  too  greatly  before  God, 
if  we  do  not  despair  of  his  mercy.  "Humble  yourself  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time ;  casting  all  your  care,  upon 
him ;  for  he  careth  for  you."  Peter  I,  5,  6,  7.  Remember  that  the  Saviour 
hath  come  to  "  heal  the  broken-hearted."  If,  upon  examination,  you  approve, 
you  love  his  character  and  redemption,  you  are  willing  to  be  saved  by  him  and 
through  him,  he  will  love  and  save  you.  "  Him  who  cometh  unto  me,"  hath 
he  said,  "I  will  in  nowise  cast  out."  "  Whosoever  will,"  hath  been  his  in- 
vitation, since  his  ascension  and  glorification,  "let  him  take  the  water  of  life 

FKEELT. " 

May  he  be  precious  to  you.  May  you  "  believe  and  rejoice  in  him  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  Living  or  dying,  my  dear  young  friend, 
may  you  be  the  Lord's.  May  your  parents  yield  you  to  "the  disposal  of  their 
and  your  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  Proprietor.  May  your  dear  sisters 
learn  the  lesson  of  salvation  from  you  and  your  history.  May  they  all,  and 
you  and  we,  meet  and  mingle  at  length  around  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer, 
"  see  him  as  he  is,"  and  be  like  him,  serve  him  with  his  servants,  and  tune 
our  harps  to  his  eternal  praise, — is  the  wish  and  prayer,  of,  yours  aflfection- 
ately, 

JoNA.  Homer. 

Geo.  Homeb,  jr.,  Boston. 

LETTEE  FROM  MES.    ANNA  HOMEE,   "WIFE   OF  KEV.    MR.    HOMEK, 
TO   GEOKGE  HOMEE,  JE. 

Newton,  March  10,  1811. 
My  dear  young  friend : 

Your  good  mother,  when  you  were  in  tolerable  health,  requested  me  to 
write  you ;  my  afiection  would  have  induced  me  to  this ;  but  I  was  deterred  by 
the  idea  that  you  were  constantly  reading  something  so  much  better  than  my 
pen  could  furnish,  that  a  line  from  me  could  scarce  be  useful  or  acceptable. 

I  am  sincerely  afflicted  at  your  weakness ;  but  the  great  arbiter  of  life  and 
death  has,  I  trust,  wise  and  gracious  designs  in  your  sorrows.  His  word 
assures  us  that,  "He  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  I  hope  your  trials  will  issue  in  mercy.  In  this  salutary  school,  you 
may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  yodeselp.  The  latter 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  the  former, 

I  believe,  my  lovely  young  friend,  that  your  whole  life  has  been  as  pure 
and  free  from  stain,  as  the  life  of  any  mortal.  But  remember,  my  dear,  no 
one  on  earth  can  say,  "  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my 
sin."  The  holiest  and  best  men  have  been  sensible  of  this.  They  have 
therefore  abhorred  themselves  "  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes."  'Tis  im- 
possible we  should  have  too  humbling  a  sense  of  guilt  before  God.  It  is  the 
best  state  of  mind  a  sinner  can  be  in.—"  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted."  "  To  this  man  wiU  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  con- 
trite spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
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ones."  Read  the  whole  passage  in  Isaiah  67 :15.  Our  dear  Redeemer  came 
expressly  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives. 
He  came  to  "  seek  and  save  those  that  are  lost."  Read  the  15th  of  Luke. 
It  is  fraught  with  encouragement.  "Be  of  good  comfort;  rise,  he  calleth 
THEE."    Do  not  wait  until  you  are  worthy,  or  till  you  are  fit. 

"  All  the  fitness  he  requires, 
Is  to  see  our  need  of  him." 

He  offers  you  salvation,  without  money  and  without  price.  Receive  it  as 
a  free  gift.  If  you  realize  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
feel  the  burden  of  sin,  hear  the  Saviour  saying,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  You  shall  be  no  loser 
by  this  visitation ;  what  is  taken  from  the  days  of  time,  shall  be  added  to  the 
years  of  eternity. 

If  you  feel  that  you  "lack  wisdom,  ask  it  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  In  your  state  of  extreme  weakness,  dart  up 
your  desires  frequently  to  our  gracious  Father  in  heaven,  in  short  ejacula- 
tions. I  trust  you  shall  be  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved."  I  pray  God  to  sup- 
port and  comfort  your  afflicted  parents.  May  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  so 
"believe,  as  to  enter  into  rest."  May  you  be  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in 
believing.     Farewell.    May  we  meet  in  glory. 

Anna  Hoher. 
Geokge  Homek,  jk.,  Boston. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Homer,  so  far  as  known,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Description  and  History  of  Newton  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  An 
article  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  1798. 

2.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Newton,  October  13,  1816,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hammond,  of  Brookline,  who  died  October  5, 
1816,  aged  26.     Published  by  request. 

3.  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  People  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  from 
the  Middlesex  Massachusetts  Auxiliary  Society,  established  June,  1817,  in 
aid  of  the  American  Society  for  Educating  Pious  Youth  for  the  Gospel  Min- 
istry.    1819. 

i.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Massachusetts,  April,  1819,  1820. 

6.  A  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  at  their  Anniversary,  May  29,  1828. 

6.  The  Columbian  Bible.  A  large  folio  edition  of  the  Bible  for  the  pul- 
pit. Dr.  Homer  aided  the  printer  by  editorial  assistance.  A  copy  of  this 
folio  Bible  was  for  many  years  the  Pulpit  Bible  of  the  First  Parish  church. 
Probably  few  copies  of  it  are  now  in  existence. 

7.  Century  Sermon. 

8.  The  Way  of  God  vindicated,  in  a  sermon  preached  Lord's  day,  Sept. 
16,  1804, — after  the  interment  of  his  only  child,  Jonathan  Homer,  A.  B., 
who  died  of  consumption,  September  7,  1804,  aged  21. 
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The  pastoral  relation  between  Dr.  Homer  and  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  was  dissolved  April  17,  1839,  after  having  existed 
fifty-seven  years  and  two  months.  He  lived,  after  this,  four  years 
and  four  months,  receiving  an  annual  stipend  from  the  church  and 
societj',  and  occasionally  performing  some  ministerial  labor. 

Dr.  Homer  sleeps  in  the  Centre  Burying  Ground,  like  the  first 
three  pastors  of  the  church,  having,  like  them,  begun  and  ended 
his  labors  in  the  ministrj'  here. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Bates,  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Homer 
for  twelve  years,  covers  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  of  the 
ministry  of  the  senior  pastor.  The  Records  of  the ,  church  con- 
tain the  following  notices  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Bates.     The  church  took  the  following  action  Sept.  11,  1827 : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  of  the  First  church  in  Newton,  after  prayer 
to  God  for  direction,  and  after  discussing  the  subject  of  choosing  a  colleague 
with  the  present  pastor,^-  it  was  — 

Voted  unanimously,  erery  member  acting, —  that  the  church  committee 
be  authorized  to  invite  Mr.  James  Bates  to  settle  over  this  church  as  colleague 
pastor,  provided  the  parish  concur  in  said  invitation. 

Attest,  Jonathan  Homek,  Pastor. 

Newton,  September  17,  1827. 
Mk.  James  Bates  : 

Dear  Christian  Brother, —  We  cordially  and  joyfully  communicate  to 
you,  in  the  name  of  this  ancient  church,  the  above  unanimous  vote,  and  com- 
mend it  to  your  serious  and  prayerful  consideration,  and  offer  our  prayers  to 
God  that  you  may  be  directed  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  the  final  result 
may  issue  in  his  glory,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  and  continued  harmony  of 
this  church  and  congregation.  The  church  did  also  vote  that  five  hundred 
dollars  during  the  life  of  the  present  pastor,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
afterwards,  be  considered  a  suitable  sum  to  offer  for  the  support  of  a  col- 
league pastor. 

Jonathan  Homer,  " 

Ebenezer  White, 

William  Jackson,  \  Cmnmittee. 

Asa  Cook, 

Asa  Williams, 

The  parish  having  expressed  their  concurrence,  the  call  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Bates,  who  returned  the  following  reply : 

Nezvton,  October  9,  1827. 
To  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in  Newton  : 

Kespected  Brethren  AND  Fkiends,— Believing  that  the  Great  Head  of 

the  church  united  and  directed  you  in  inviting  me  to  settle  as  colleague  with 

your  reverend  pastor,  I  felt  obligated  to  give  the  subject  a  serious  and 
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rprayerful  attention.  It  has  been  an  object  of  deep  solicitude  with  me,  to 
■notice  the  indications  of  Providence,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  Lord 
would  have  me  to  do.  Tor  this  purpose  I  have  endeavored  to  aclcnowledgo 
.him  in  all  my  ways,  praying  that  he  would  direct  my  paths. 

A  compliance  with  your  invitation  will,  I  am  aware,  place  me  in  a  situation 
of  awful  responsibility.  It  will  impose  upon  me  duties  which  are  almost  over- 
whelming,—  duties  which  are  difficult  to  perform,  and  which  will  have  an 
important  hearing  on  our  present  and  eternal  welfare, —  duties,  too,  which 
will  probably  bo  attended  with  momentous  and  everlasting  consequences  to 
•coming  generations.  Yet  when  Providence  plainly  calls,  we  must  never 
shrink  from  the  path  of  duty,  however  difficult  and  rugged  it  may  be. 

Having  deliberated  for  some  time  upon  your  invitation,  in  its  various  bear- 
ings,—  the  proposals  and  duties  attending  it,  and  my  own  insufficiency  and 
"frailty, — in  fine,  having  frequently  spread  the  whole  subject  before  him  who 
controls  all  things,  and  sought  for  aid  and  direction,  I  have  concluded  it  is 
my  duty  to  accept  of  your  invitation ;  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure,  hoping  that 
my  motives  are  such  as  conscience  and  God  will  approve. 

Praying  that  this  decision  may  meet  the  approbation  of  our  heavenly 
leather, — that  it  may  result  in  the  prosperity  and  continued  harmony  of  this 
church  and  society,  in  our  mutual  growth  in  grace,  in  the  salvation  of  many 
immortal  souls,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  cause, 

I  remain  yours,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  affection, 

James  Bates. 

At  the  ordination  service,  November  14,  1827,  by  vote  of  the  Council, 
Hev.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  offered  the  opening  prayer;  Rev.  Dr.  Wis- 
pier, of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Greenough,  of  West  Newton,  offered  the  prayer  of  ordination ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Homer,  senior  pastor,  gave  the  charge ;  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  of  Park  Street 
church,  Boston,  the  hand  of  fellowship ;  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester, 
addressed  the  people,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of  the  Green  Street  church, 
Boston,  offered  the  concluding  prayer. 

Early  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bates  (February,  1828),  the  Hon.  AVilliam 
.Jackson  was  elected  Deacon,  and  inducted  into  office  by  solemn  ordination. 
The  Record  says  (April  11,  1828),— 

"Voted,  that  we  proceed  to  set  apart  brother  William  Jackson  as  Deacon 
by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to  apostolic  usage.  The 
two  pastors  then  set  apart  brother  Jackson  according  to  the  vote  of  the 
.church.     The  senior  pastor  offered  the  consecrating  prayer." 

In  April,  1830,  a  revised  Confession  of  faith  and  covenant  was  adopted  by 
the  church.  The  original  Articles  of  Faith,  if  such  existed,  were  doubtless 
•consumed  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Meriam  in  1770. 

In  April,  1770,  twenty-two  days  after  tlie  fire,  the  cliurcli  united 
in  the  renewal  of  a  form  of  faith  and  covenant  in  which  all  could 
unite.  This  covenant  was  publicly  renewed,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Homer. 
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There  is  something  very  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  Their  habit  of  recognizing 
their  obligations  to  God  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  heartless 
formalism.  In  the  daj'S  of  calamity,  after  the  Records  of  their 
church  history  were  consumed,  and  affliction  had  come  upon  their 
pastor,  they  recognized  G-od  by  a  solemn  renewal  of  covenant  with 
him  and  with  one  another.  It  was  by  cherishing  such  a  spirit,  that 
they  were  nerved  to  the  grave  exigencies  which  were  to  come  upon 
the  country  during  the  next  ten  years  of  trial,  hardship  and  sorrow ; 
—  pledged  to  "  play  the  man,"  in  their  patriotic  struggles,  and  to 
sympathize  with  and  help  one  another  in  the  daj's  "  that  tried  men's 
souls."  And  when  the  noise  of  battle  was  hushed,  and  peace 
reigned  over  the  regenerated  land,  how  delightful  it  is  to  see  them 
acknowledging  God  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  government ;  and, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  country  on  a  new  and  constitutional 
basis,  hastening  to  accompany  their  patriotic  rejoicings  with  a  new 
engagement  of  fidelity  to  their  vows  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
Christian  communion.  The  religious  part  of  the  history  of  the 
fathers  of  Newton  in  1770  and  1783,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tive suggestion  to  their  posterity. 

Mr.  Bates  resigned  his  pastorship  in  February,  1839,  and  his 
connection  with  the  church  was  dissolved  the  following  April.  As 
a  pastor  and  preacher,  Mr.  Bates  was  declared  by  the  church  to 
be  "  arduous,  devoted,  affectionate  and  inadequately  requited ;" 
and  the  members  expressed  their  "  heartfelt  obligations  to  him  for 
his  self-denying,  affectionate  and  faithful  labors  as  a  minister 
among  this  people,  and  their  earnest  desires  for  his  future  happi- 
ness and  usefulness."  The  period  of  his  ministry  was  character- 
ized by  great  spiritual  prosperity.  More  were  added  to  the  church, 
during  the  seasons  of  special  religious  interest  that  marked  his  min- 
istry, than  in  any  similar  period  previously  within  its  history.  And 
though  the  modern  growth  of  the  town  had  not  commenced,  the 
spiritual  harvest  then  enjoyed  would,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
have  been  regarded  as  grand  and  wonderful. 

Rev.  James  Bates  was  born  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  January  17, 
1799.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Middleborough  and  Duxbury,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1822,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminaxy  in  1826. 
He  was  ordained  at  Newton,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Homer,  November  14,  1827,  with  a  salaiy  of  five  hundred  dollars 
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per  annum.  He  married  June  4,  1828,  Emily  Atwood,  of  Haver- 
hill, the  youngest  sister  of  Harriet  Newell,  the  proto-martyr  of 
American  missions.  During  the  years  1826-7, —  several  members 
of  the  chiurch,  who  "  walked  irregularly,"  were  removed  from  its 
fellowship,  the  senior  pastor,  however,  opposing  the  movement, 
saying,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Let  both  grow 
together  until  harvest."  In  1831,  a  second  revival  of  religion 
commenced,  which  continued  about  two  years.  During  the  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Bates  more  than  two  hundred  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  In  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  in  Newton  he  was 
detained  from  his  official  duties  by  sickness  only  three  Sabbaths. 
After  leaving  Newton  he  was  settled  in  G-ranby,  Mass. ,  and  Cen- 
tre Village,  Conn.  He  died  in  Granby,  December  9,  1865,  aged 
sixty-six.  "  His  preaching  was  plain  and  unpretending,  a  model 
of  Gospel  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  I-Iis  ministry  seemed  to  be 
always  blessed.  He  was  unwearied  in  visiting  the  families  of  his 
parish,  in  district  meetings,  and  in  the  care  of  the  Sunday  and 
other  schools."* 

Mr.  Bates  was  efficient  in  the  establishment  of  the  Female 
Seminary  at  Newton  Centre,  and  also  in  organizing  Lyceums  and 
pubhc  lectures,  when  they  were  a  new  thing  in  the  United  States. 
He  prepared  and  delivered  three  lectures  in  the  first  Lj'ceum 
course  ever  undertaken  in  Newton.  Newton  owes  much  to  his 
efficiency  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  School.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  singing  into  the  Sabbath  School.f 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  church  was  without  a 
pastor  about  three  years.  For  more  than  one  year  of  this  period, 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  afterwards  pastor 
at  Westminster.  Eighteen  were  admitted  to  the  church  in  1840 
and  two  in  1841. 

In  April,  1842,  the  church  and  society  united  in  calling  to  the 
pastorate  the  Eev.  William  Bushnell,  who  was  in  Newton  a  year 
and  three  months  before  the  decease  of  Dr.  Homer ;  and  thus  the 
few  ministerial  services  which  the  ex-pastor  was  able  to  perform 
overlapped  into  the  term  of  service  of  his  successor.  Thus  the 
younger  pastor  was  permitted  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
elder,  and  to  learn  from  his  lips  the  peculiarities  of  the  field  he 
was  to  cultivate.  Their  intercourse  was  always  genial  and 
friendly.    A  spirit  of  enterprise  began  to  stir  in  the  conmiunity, 

♦Boston  Recorder.  tMS.  letter  of  Ms  son,  Edward  P.  Bates,  Esq. 
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■which  the  presence  of  a  younger  pastor  was  well  adapted  to  foster 
and  guide.  Three  important  projects, —  1.  The  organization  of 
the  Ehot  church,  composed  chiefly  of  members  colonized  from  the 
First  Congregational  church, —  2.  The  erection  of  a  new  meet- 
ing-house on  the  site  of  the  building  which  had  been  occupied 
since  1805, —  and,  3.  The  introduction  of  railroad  facilities  into 
Newton  Centre  were  the  main  features  of  the  period  of  Mr.  Bush- 
nell's  brief  ministry,  which  lasted  only  four  j-ears  and  seven 
months.     He  resigned  his  charge  December  13,  1846. 

Rev.  William  Bushnell  was  born  in  Saybrook  (now  West- 
brook),  Conn.,  April  14,  1801,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1828,  in  the  sama  class  with  Prof  Henry  N.  Day,  John  Van  Buren, 
and  the  late  Horace  Binney,  jr.  He  studied  theology  in  New 
Haven,  and  while  in  the  Seminary  supplied  the  Congregational 
church  in  Stratford  ten  weeks.  His  labors  there  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  upwards  of  seventy  persons,  who  became  active  and 
useful  members  of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  in  the  summer 
of  1832  in  North  Killingly,  Conn. ,  where  he  labored  in  the  min- 
istry till  April,  1835.  After  this  Mr.  Bushnell  preached  a  short 
time  in  New  Jersey,  and  then  became  pastor  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  till  May,  1842.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Fu-st  church  in  Newtoh,  May  27,  1842,  and  resigned  December 
13, 1846. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  as  intimated  above,  thirty- 
one  members  of  the  church  asked  a  dismission,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  Eliot  church  at  Newton  Corner.  The  measure 
was  eminently  wise,  and  useful  alike  to  the  old  church  and  to 
the  new  body.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  so  fraternal  a 
manner,  that  the  cordial  fellowship  of  all  the  members  remained 
unimpaired.  Three  others  shortly  afterwards  took  letters  to  the 
Eliot  church.  This  movement  was  originated  and  brought  to  its 
■consummation  under  the  guidance  and  du-ection  of  that  eminently 
wise  counsellor  and  judicious  Christian  adviser,  the  late  Deacon 
William  Jackson. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  the  new  chm-ch  edifice 
(the  fifth)  was  built,  and  dedicated  March  24,  1847.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  structure  was  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Bushnell.  There  was  some  opposition  to  it  on  various  gi-ounds. 
But  after  the  pastor  had  preached  two  sermons  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject,—the  last  founded  on  Ezra VII:  27,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord 
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'God  of  our  fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a  thing  as  this  in  the 
king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusa- 
lem,"—  those  who  thought  the  old  one  good  enough,  with  some 
repairs,  yielded  to  those  who  desired  a  better  one. 

After  relinquishing  his  pastorate  at  Newton,  Mr.  Bushnell  acted 
^s  agent  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  still  residing 
in  Newton,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  and  became  a  prac- 
titioner in  Boston,  of  the  Homoeopathic  School,  and  died  in  East 
Boston,  April  28,  1879,  aged  seventy-eight. 

While  Mr.  Bushnell  was  pastor  at  Newton  Centre,  he  became 
interested  in  the  early  measures  which  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  between  Needham  and.  Boston,  afterwards  Woon- 
socket  and  Boston.  Having  heard  an  intimation  from  a  feUow- 
■citizen  that  such  an  enterprise  was  feasible,  Mr.  Bushnell,  with  a 
neighbor,  consulted  an  agriculturist  in  Brookhne  on  the  subject, 
but  learned  that  the  people  of  that  town  did  not  favor  it.  Their 
gardens  would  be  disturbed,  and  many  strangers  introduced  into 
the  place,  which  they  deemed  undesirable.  In  the  meantime,  the 
people  of  Woonsocket  became  interested  to  secure  a  closer  con- 
nection with  Boston,  and  finally  Mr.  Bushnell  and  his  associate 
applied  to  the  late  Otis  Pettee,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Upper  Falls,  who 
was  at  once  deeply  interested  and  resolved  to  make  the  enterprise 
a  success.  Mr.  Pettee  was  a  man  who  never  failed  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  and  this  was  in  due  time  achieved.  But  Mr.  Pettee 
■died  just  before  the  railroad  as  far  as  Needham  was  in  operation. 

Mr.  Pettee  was  the  first  President  of  the  Corporation,  which  has 
been  known  successively  as  the  Air  Line,  the  Charles  Eiver 
Branch,  the  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  the  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land Railroad. 

While  the  new  church  edifice  of  the  First  Parish  was  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  the  church  and  congregation,  by  invitation  of  the 
First  Baptist  church,  held  their  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  latter. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  the  Society  remained 
without  a  pastor  nearly  a  year.  During  this  period,  March  24, 
1847,  the  new  church  was  dedicated. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1847,  Mr.  Daniel  Little  Furber  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorship,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
ordained  December  1,  1847.  Twelve  churches  were  invited  to  be 
present  by  their  pastors  and  delegates.     Eev.  Lyman  Gilbert,  of 
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West  Newton,  was  Moderator  of  the  CouncU,  and  Rev.  A. 
Swasey,  of  Brighton,  scribe.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  by 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  the  Union  church,  Essex  Street, 
Boston;  ordaining  praj'er  by  Rev.  Silas  Aiken,  of  Park  Street 
church,  Boston ;  charge  by  Rev.  Christopher  Marsh,  of  West 
Roxbury ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  the  late  Rev.  Leonard  Swain, 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  afterwards  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  address  to 
the  people  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Hanks,  of  Lowell. 

In  March,  1851,  Hon.  William  Jackson,  of  the  Eliot  church,  but 
previously  an  active  member  and  deacon  of  the  First  Parish,  having 
been  removed  by  death,  the  church  passed  appropriate  resolutions. 

At  the  church  meeting  November  27,  1857,  revised  Articles  of 
Faith,  with  Rules  of  Order,  were  adopted.  The  only  difference 
between  the  new  articles  and  those  which  had  existed  previously 
was  in  forms  of  expression. 

In  August,  1868,  several  members  were  dismissed  to  form  a  new 
Congregational  church  in  Newton viUe. 

In  June,  1870,  the  pastor  left  his  work,  to  travel  for  a  year 
in  Europe.  In  1869,  the  church  and  chapel  were  enlarged 
and  improved.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  summer  months,  the 
church  held  no  public  worship.  Afterwards  public  services  were 
held  in  the  haU  of  the  old  school-house  which  stood  at  the  north- 
erly corner  of  Station  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Methodist 
church ;  then,  in  the  haU  of  the  new  school-house  (until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire) ,  and  finally  in  their  own  chapel,  until  the  altera- 
tions on  the  meeting-house  were  completed.  An  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  church  and  congregation,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
by  the  First  Baptist  Society  to  worship  with  them  as  long  as  con- 
venient and  agreeable,  and  the  invitation  was  received  with  thanks. 

In  January,  1870,  by  vote  of  the  church,  the  office  of  deacon 
was  made  temporary,  a  new  election  to  be  held  annually,  and  each 
incumbent  to  serve  only  four  years.  A  former  incumbent  might 
be  re-elected  for  another  term.  This  provision  was  directed  to  take 
effect  at  the  succeeding  annual  meeting,  "  at  which  meeting  one 
deacon  shall  be  chosen  for  four  years,  one  for  three,  one  for  two, 
and  one  for  one." 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1872,  twenty-four  of  the  members,  male 
and  female,  were  dismissed,  to  form  the  Congregational  chui'ch  at 
Newton  Highlands. 
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The  following  letter  of  good  will  and  sympathy  was  addressed 
to  the  members  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  this  new 
organization : 

To  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  asked  and  received  dismission  from  the  First 
church  in  Newton,  to  organize  a  Congregational  church  at  Newton 
Highlands  : 

Dear  Friends, —  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Old  church, 
where  so  many  of  you  have  for  so  many  years,  and  even  from  your  infancy, 
had  your  religious  home, — our  own  hearts  were  deeply  moved  at  the  thought 
that  our  mutual  church  relations  by  your  request  must  be  dissolved. 

But  such  is  the  order  of  the  Providence  of  God  in  this  world.  We  how- 
ever rejoice  in  the  noble  purpose  you  propose  to  yourselves  to  accomplish. 
May  the  richest  blessings  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  abound  towards 
you,  and  the  Newton  Highlands  Congregational  church  be  a  heavenly  beacon 
light  to  multitudes  in  this  world  of  sin,  guiding  them  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  church  have  directed  me  to  express  to  you  in  the  following  resolutions 
its  sentiments  of  Christian  regard  and  affection. 

Resolved,  That  recognizing  the  duty  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  their  in- 
dividual and  associate  capacity,  as  members  of  his  church,  to  promote  his 
kingdom  in  this  world, — we  hereby  express  to  our  brethren  and  sisters  who 
have  asked  a  dismission  from  the  First  church  in  Newton  for  the  purpose  of 
being  organized  in  a  Congregational  church  at  Newton  Highlands,  our  hearty 
sympathy  and  prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  proposed  enter- 
prise. / 

Resolved,  That  while  expressing  our  regret  at  the  severing  of  church  rela- 
tions, which  have  for  so  many  years  contributed  so  much  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  our  social  and  Christian  life,  we  will  still  and  ever  be  one  in  the 
■spirit  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Master  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints ;  and 
■will  ever  hope  and  pray  that  this  fellowship  may  be  consummated  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 

Resolved,  That  this  church  and  society  cordially  tender  to  our  brethren  and 
isisters  at  the  Highlands  our  meeting-house  and  vestry,  as  they  may  desire,  to 
■complete  the  formation  of  their  church  and  society  and  the  ordination  of  a 
pastor ;  and  that  in  calling  a  Council,  we  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  pleas- 
•ure  to  share  in  the  labor  of  providing  for  and  entertaining  the  members  of 
that  ecclesiastical  body. 

Attest,        B.  Wood,  Clerk  of  the  Church. 

Newton  Centre,  June  10,  1872. 

This  letter  called  forth  the  following  reply : 

Letter  of  Christian  fellowship  and  affection  from  brethren  and  sisters  at 
Newton  Highlands. 

To  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Newton  Centre  ; 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  separate  from  the  church  we  have 
loved  ftom  our  earliest  infancy,  and  where  the  associations  were  all  so 
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pleasant.  But  as  the  Providence  of  God  seems  to  call  us  to  another  part  of 
his  vineyard,  we  trust  we  shall  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon 
us  in  this  new  relation ;  but  shall  ever  retain  an  interest  in,  and, pray  for  the 
prosperity  of,  our  mother  church,  and  its  long  tried  and  much  loved  pastor. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  church  members  at  Newton  Highlands,  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  you  for  your  kind  invitation  in  regard  to 
the  Council,  and  the  offer  was  gratefully  accepted.  We  also  received  with 
pleasure  your  kind  expressions  of  interest  in  us,  and  ask  that  we  may  ever 
be  remembered  in  your  prayers. 

That  God's  blessing  may  ever  rest  on  the  First  church,  hallowed  by  so 
many  pleasant  associations,  is  the  prayer  of  those  who  leave. 

In  behalf  of  whom  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

Samuel  N.  Woodward,  Clerk  pro  tem~ 

June  26,  1872. 

June  21,  1872,  a  revised  form  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  By- 
lavrs  of  the  First  church  was  adopted. 

The  services  connected  with  the  twenty-flfbh  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Furber,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  December  1  and  2,  1872,  were  of  sufficient  historical 
importance  to  claim  a  notice  here.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  Doc. 
1st,  Mr.  Furber  preached  a  sermon  (text  —  I.  Cor.  II :  2) ,  review- 
ing the  work  of  his  pastorate  in  Newton.  On  the  wall,  behind  the 
pulpit,  was  a  wreath,  inclosing  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
church  (July  30,  1664) ,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  it,  the  dates 
of  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Furber's  settlement  and  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  (1847-1872) .  Among  the  historical  facts  stated 
in  the  sermon,  it  was  said  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  Society  was  weak  and  small,  but  resolute, 
and  determined  to  live.  The  church  edifice  was  small,  containing 
about  sixty  pews.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  pews,  well  filled  every  Sabbath. 
The  church  had  just  been  depleted  by  the  dismission  of  thirty-foui' 
members,  to  form  the  Eliot  church  at  Newton  Corner,  and  it  had 
only  about  eighty  members  left,  and  fifty  families.  The  church 
edifice,  then  recently  built,  has  been  twice  enlarged.  At  that  date 
there  were  several  aged  people  in  the  parish.  The  average  age  of 
ten  of  the  most  noted  of  them  was  a  little  over  eighty-six  years 
each.  Six  members  of  the  Society  fell  in  the  war  of  the  RebelKon. 
Others  died  from  the  sufiferings  they  endured  at  the  South.  Five 
young  men,  members  of  the  church,  have  recently  entered  the  min- 
istry.   During  this  period  the  church  has  received  as  members. 
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three  hundred  and  sixteen  persons,  about  one-half  of  them  by 
profession.     In  the  same  period,  eighty-two  have  deceased. 

A  fitting  close  of  the  history  of  this  ancient  church  is  furnished 
in  the  following  extracts  from  a  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Furber,  December  1,  1877,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  settle- 
ment. 

The  history  of  this  church  shows  that  it  has  favored  permanence  in  the 
pastoral  relation.  One  of  my  predecessors  was  here  twenty-two  years, 
another  forty,  another  forty-two,  another  fifty-seven.  This  church  in  the  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  years  of  its  existence  has  never  dismissed  but  two  pas- 
tors. One  of  these  was  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  dismissed,  as  I  have  been  told, 
in  order  to  save  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Homer,  the  aged  senior  pastor  with  whom 
Mr.  Bates  was  colleague,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Bushnell,  who  resigned  at  a 
time  when  the  church,  weakened  by  heavy  losses  occasioned  by  the  format 
tion  of  the  Eliot  church,  hardly  felt  able  to  support  a  minister. 

I  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  thirty  years  ago  in  this  house,  and 
in  the  pulpit  that  stood  where  this  one  now  does.  The  house  was  then  new 
and  small.  It  had  been  dedicated  about  eight  months,  and  contained  sixty 
pews.  There  was  no  organ,  but  a  bass-viol  and  other  instruments,  and  a. 
choir  of  considerable  size.  The  vestry  in  which  the  evening  meetings  were 
held  was  a  small,  low-roofed  building,  not  very  well  lighted.  The  meeting- 
house grounds  were  not  inclosed,  and  the  public  travel  was  directly  through, 
them. 

The  deacons  were  Deacon  Paul  and  Deacon  Cook.  Deacon  Ebenezer 
White  was  still  living,  past  eighty  years  of  age  and  too  infirm  to  attend 
meetings.  He  came  to  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  ray  ordination  and 
never  after  that.  Deacon  Paul  had  been  in  office  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  having  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Deacon  Jackson,  at  the  time  the  Eliot  church  was  formed.  He  held  the  ofllce 
eighteen  years,  until  his  death  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Deacon  Cook 
had  been  in  office  about  a  year  and  a  half,  having  been  elected,  at  the  time  of 
Deacon  Woodward's  death  in  1846.  He  held  the  office  nearly  twenty-six. 
years,  until  his  death  in  1872,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-five. 

Of  those  who  were  members  of  this  church  thirty  years  ago,  only  thirteen 
are  now  seen  in  our  Sabbath  congregations.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  whose  deaths  are  recorded  upon  our  books,  forty-one  were  under  ten  years 
of  age ;  twenty-four  were  over  seventy ;  twenty  were  over  eighty,  and  four 
were  over  ninety. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  church  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  more  than 
thirty  of  its  members,  who  had  just  left  to  form  the  Eliot  church,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  church, 
and  some  of  its  most  liberal  givers.  In  less  than  a  year  after  the  formation 
of  the  Eliot  church,  occurred  the  death  of  Deacon  Elijah  F.  Woodward,  who 
had  been  deacon,  and  leader  of  the  choir,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  more  than  thirty  years.  Deacon  Jackson  had  been  in  office  seven- 
teen years,  and  he  and  Deacon  Woodward  had  been  the  pillars  of  the  church. 
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Here  then  was  left  a  small  church  of  about  one  hundred  members  and  a 
parish  of  a  little  more  than  fifty  families.  They  very  naturally  felt  that  they 
were  few  and  weak,  and  were  ready  to  ask,  "  By  whom  shall  Jacob  now 
arise,  for  he  is  small."  And  there  were  some  who  even  raised  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  dissolve  the  old  church  and  unite  with  the 
Eliot  church.  Some  proposed  moving  the  church  to  the  vicinity  of  Upper 
Falls.  But  these  suggestions  were  answered  with  a  very  decided  negative. 
And  it  was  determined  to  pull  down  the  old  meeting-house  in  which  the  wor- 
shippers felt  so  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  to  build  a  new  and  smaller 
house.  The  house  was  completed  and  dedicated,  and  we  began  our  work 
together  on  the  first  of  December,  1847.  Our  organ  was  purchased  soon 
afterwards.  There  was  then  no  railroad  to  this  place,  and  the  growth  of  the 
place  was  slow.  But  in  seven  years  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  meet- 
ing-house by  adding  twenty  pews.  At  the  same  time  the  chapel  was  built, 
smaller  than  it  now  Is,  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  room.  In  1868  we  parted 
with  nine  of  our  members,  living  at  Newtonville,  on  the  occasion  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  church  in  that  place.  In  1869-70,  the  meeting-house  was 
again  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  size,  and  to  almost  twice  the  _ 
size  it  had  after  the  first  enlargement.  The  chapel  was  also  enlarged,  .and  a 
committee  room  and  other  adjuncts  provided,  at  a  cost  of  about  $22,000.  In 
1872  we  dismissed  twenty-four  members  to  form  the  church  at  Newton  High- 
lands. We  have  parted  with  most  valuable  and  beloved  members  for  the 
formation  of  new  churches ;  sixty-seven  have  thus  gone  out  from  us  in  thirty- 
two  years;  and  some  of  the  best  material  the  church  had.  In  1848  our 
benevolent  contributions  amounted  to  less  than  $100.  Now  we  give  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  a  year.  We  now  number  scarcely  one  hundred  and  twenty 
families. 

We  have  welcomed  to  membership  in  the  church  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
by  profession  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  by  letter ;  in  all  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight.  Dividing  the  thirty  years  into  periods  of  five  years,  we  re- 
ceived by  profession  in  the  first  period  thirteen ;  in  the  second,  twenty -five ; 
in  the  third,  thirty-five ;  in  the  fourth,  forty-six ;  in  the  fifth,  thirty-two,  and  in 
the  sixth,  sixty-five.  This  is  a  regular  increase  in  the  number  received,  except 
in  the  fifth  period,  which  includes  the  year  of  my  absence  for  foreign  travel, 
and  of  the  interruption  of  public  worship  by  the  enlarging  of  the  meeting- 
house. The  first  period  also  shows  a  smaller  number  received  than  might 
have  been  expected  under  a  new  minister ;  but  this  period  also  was  broken  by 
the  illness  of  the  pastor  and  his  absence  from  the  pulpit  a  year  and  four 
months  at  one  time.  The  last  period  has  been  the  most  encouraging  of  all, 
including  as  it  does  the  last  winter's  work  under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
Mr.  Moody's  labors  in  Boston,  and  the  awakening  of  interest  that  occurred 
here  four  years  ago. 

The  church  thirty  years  ago  numbered  about  one  hundred ;  at  present  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five.  In  1852,  after  the  first  five  years,  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty ;  in  1857,  after  the  second  five  years,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-two ;  in  1862,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one ;  in  1867,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen;  in  1872  two  hundred  and  nine ;  in  1877,  two  hundred  and  eightv-flve. 
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No  record  of  our  benevolent  contributions  for  the  first  nine  years  of  my 
ministry  has  been  preserved ;  but  in  the  twenty  years  succeeding,  and  ending 
with  December,  1876,  they  amounted  to  about  $45,000. 

Let  the  thirty  years  which  we  now  review  be  compared  with  the  thirty 
tliat  preceded  them  in  the  iiistory  of  this  church.  Let  us  look  back  from 
1847  to  1817.  We  shall  then  include  the  revival  period  by  which  this 
church  was  so  greatly  blessed  between  1827  and  1833.  That  was  the  time  of 
protracted  meetings  when  the  most  pungent  preachers  were  employed,  and 
crowded  meetings  kept  up  for  several  successive  days.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  and  Dr.  Wisner  preached  here  at  that  time,  and  produced 
powerfal  impressions ;  seventy  were  received  into  the  church  in  one  year, 
and  seventy-six  in  another.  If  you  count  all  the  names  upon  our  catalogue 
from  1817  to  1847,  you  will  find  only  331,  whereas  from  1847  to  1877  there 
are  448.  This  statement  is  not  completely  satisfactory,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  new  converts  as  compared  with  the  whole  number 
received.  Newton  Centre  is  growing  faster  now  than  it  was  then,  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  receive  more  by  letter  and  less  by  profession  than  were 
received  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  we  have  received  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  more  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  were  then  received,  without 
any  help  from  revivalists  or  from  protracted  meetings. 

FIRST   PARISH   SABBATH    SCHOOL. 

The  Sabbath  School  of  the  First  Parish  of  Newton  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1816  by  Miss  Mary  Clark,  who  was 
occasionally  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Homer.  The  books  used  in  the 
school  were  the  Bible  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Deacon  E. 
F.  Woodward  was  the  first  male  teacher,  and,  for  a  time,  the  only 
one ;  and,  excepting  one  year,  he  was  the  only  Superintendent, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  school  till  his  death. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1817,  Miss  A.  Haven,  then  teacher  of 
the  public  school  at  Newton  Centre,  and  Miss  S.  Mitchell,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity,  undertook  to  classify  and  teach  the  girls 
who  attended  the  school,  and  were  much  encouraged  in  their  work 
by  the  growth  of  numbers  and  interest.  The  boys  were  taught  by 
Deacon  Woodward.  Clothing  was  procured  for  some  indigent 
children,  to  enable  and  induce  them  to  attend. 

The  school,  at  first,  was  held  only  in  the  summer.  The  studies  in 
1817  were  "Cummings'  Questions,"  catechisms  and  hymns,  and 
the  older  scholars  studied  "Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind."  At  the  close  of  the  school  this  year,  several  Bibles  and 
other  books  were  distributed  as  rewards  of  merit  among  the 
scholars. 
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In  1818  the  school  was  still  larger.  The  public  mind  had  grown 
into  the  plan,  since  universal,  of  having  small  classes'  and  more 
teachers. 

CHDKCH  EDIFICES  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGKEGATIONAL  CHDKCH. 

No.  1,  built  in  1660,  used  as  a  place  of  worship  38  years. 

"  "  23    " 

"  84    " 

(I  42    « 


No.  2, 

it 

"    1698, 

((               tt 

No.  3, 

It 

"    1721, 

ti               tt 

No.  4, 

It 

"    1805, 

It               ft 

No.  6, 

"    1847. 

PASTORS. 

1.  Kev.  John  Eliot,  jr.,  ordained  July  20, 1664,  died  Got.  11, 1668,  aged  33. 

2.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  ordained  Dec.  23, 1674,  died  Aug.  25, 1712,  aged  64. 

3.  Rev.  John  Cotton,  ordained  Nov.  3, 1714,  died  May  17, 1757,  aged  64. 

4.  Rev.  Jonas  Meriam,  ordained  March  22, 1758,  died  Aug.  13, 1780,  aged  60. 

5.  Rev.  Jonathan  Homer,  D.  D.,  ordained  Feb.  13,  1782,  died  Aug.  11, 1843,  aged 84. 

6.  Eev.  James  Bates  (colleague),  ordained  Nov.  14, 1827,  resigned  April  17, 1839. 

7.  Rev.  William  Bushnell,  installed  May  24, 1842,  resigned  Dec.  13, 1846. 

8.  Rev.  DanielL.  Furber,  D.  D.,  ordained  Dec.  1, 1847. 


DEACONS. 

ELECTED. 

DATE  OF 
DEATH. 

AGE. 

Thomas  WiswaJl,  Ruling  Elder, 

1664 

1683 



John  Jackson,  sen.. 

1664 

1674 

— . 

Samuel  Hyde,  sen., 

1664 

1689 

,79 

Isaac  Williams, 

1707 

69 

James  Trowbridge, 

171T 

81 

Edward  Jackson,  jr., 

1707 

1727 

75 

Thomas  Oliver, 

1707 

1715 

70 

Richard  Ward, 

1739 

73 

John  Staples, 
William  Trowbridge, 

1740 

82 

1744 

60 

Ebenezer  Stone, 

1754 

92 

John  Stone, 

1769 

76 

John  Clark, 

1773 

Ephraim  Ward, 
Thomas  Greenwood, 

1772 

69 

1774 

78 

John  Woodward, 

1801 

76 

David  Stone, 

1802 

74 

Jonas  Stone, 

1804 

82 

Ebenezer  Woodward, 

1806 

4» 

Samuel  Murdock, 

1814 

62 

Jeremiah  Wlswall, 

Sept.  21, 1798 

1836 

76 

Ebenezer  White, 

June  11, 1815 

1853 

87 

Elijah  F.  Woodward, 
William  Jackson, 

June  11, 1815 

1846 

60 

Feb.  16,1828 

1865 

71 

Luther  Paul, 

Aug.  24, 1845 

1863 

70 

Asa  Cook, 

June  10, 184C 

1872 

75 

Albert  Little, 

Dec.  20, 1860 

resigned  i 

U1865 

Silas  G.  stone, 

Oct.  13,1865 

P. 

1866 

J.  Evarts  Cornelius, 

Oct.    20,  1866 

n 

1870 

Charles  S.  Davis, 

Oct.    20,1865 

tt 

1870 

,Tolm  Ward, 

Oct.    19,1866 

Erastus  Blakeslee, 

Dec.  29, 1870 

u 

1876 

James  F.  C.  Hyde, 

Dee.  29, 1870 

(( 

1872 

Bartholomew  Wood, 

June  28, 1872 

tt 

1875 

George  P.  Davis, 

Jan.  16,1873 

tt 

1877 

Edward  W.  Noyes, 

1876 

II 

1879 

Wilson  J.  Welch, 

1876 

Nelson  Curtis, 

1878 

STATISTICS. 
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Dea.  Elijah  F.  Woodward, 
Koswell  W.  Turner, 
Lather  Paul, 
Bartholomew  Wood, 


John  Ward, 
Albert  Little, 
James  F.  C.  Hyde, 
Isaac  F.  Kingsbury, 


Charles  3.  Davis, 
Edward  W.  Noyes, 
Nelson  Curtis. 


ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH  PEEVIOUS  TO  1773-203.  FROM  1773  TO  1812 
AND  NOW  DECEASED. 


1773 
1774 
1777 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
*1785 
1788 
178T 
1789 


8 

1790 

6 

1791 

1 

1792 

1 

1793 

14 

1794 

22 

1795 

5 

1796 

3 

1797 

3 

1798 

6 

1799 

6 

1800 

3 

1802 

1 

1803 

1 

1805 

3 

1806 

4 

1807 

6 

1808 

1 

1809 

1 

1810 

1 

1811 

1 

3 

s 

20^ 
3 
2 
1 
5- 
» 
4 

12 

160 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


ADMITTED  SINCE  1812. 


■12 

18 

2 

2 

6 

7 

2 

3 

15 

7 

1 

2 

3 

6 

27 

11 

4 

25 

6 


2 

1836 

2 

1838 

3 

1840 

6 

1841 

1 

1842 

3 

1843 

4 

1844 

3 

1846 

6 

1847 

7 

1848 

3 

1850 

1 

1851 

1 

1852 

71 

1853 

32 

1854 

9 

1356 

4 

1856 

24 

1857 

76 

1858 

14 

1859 

6 

1860 

16 

1861 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total  - 


17 
16 
26 
19 
21 
19 
20 
21 
10 
14 
16 
33 
11 
17 
27 
42 
12 
1» 

812 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EDUCATION    IN    NEWTON  AFTER    1800. —  SCHOOL  "WARDS. —  SCHOOLS 
.      AT     THE    UPPER     FALLS. SCHOOL    REGULATIONS. APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.— HIGH   SCHOOLS. —  NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. — HIGH  SCHOOL 
AT      NEWTONVILLE. GRADUATES. ART       MUSEUM. SCHOOL- 
HOUSE   PROPERTY. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  surveyed  the  history  of  education  down 
to  the  year  1800  (pp.  235-249). 

At  a  town  meeting  held  May  6,  1805,  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  general  plan  of  school-houses  and  schooling,  presented 
a  report  which  was  accepted  by  the  town,  closing  with  the  follow- 
ing words : 

We  believe  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  town  very  soon  to  add  at  least 
two  school-houses  to  our  number,  with  other  necessary  alterations ;  since,  in 
a  government  like  ours,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  youth  are, 
iu  our  opinion,  accommodated  and  instructed  in  the  best  manner  that  can  be 
consistently. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  April  7,  1806,  being  an  adjournment 
from  March  8,  1806,— 

Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  to  propose  such  a  general 
plan  of  school-houses  and  schooling,  as  they  shall  think  will  be  most  for  the 
interest  of  the  town  to  adopt,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  town  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  meeting  in  the'  month  of  May  ne.\t. 

May  12,  1806. — "The  committee  reported  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  the 
town  erect,  as  soon  as  convenient,  six  school-houses,  exclusive  of  that  at  the 
Lower  Falls,  which  is  to  remain  at  present  where  it  now  is ; — the  other  five 
to  be  sold, —  and  that  a  new  one  be  erected  the  present  year  iu  the  west  dis- 
trict, near  the  house  of  Amasa  Park;  another,"  etc. 

Mr.  Davis  gives  the  following  recollections  of  one  of  these 
school-houses : 
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The  school-house  was  built,  thirty  by  thirty-six,  in  1806,  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  road,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  a  little  southwesterly 
of  my  dwelling-house,  and  there  remained  about  twenty-one  years.  The 
same  was  removed  by  me  to  the  corner,  on  the  old  Sherburne  road,  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  M.  Rutter,  John  Mead  (as  a  grocery  store),  and  others. 

The  old  school-house  was  sold  to  Benjamin  Jenison.  It  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sherburne  road,  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  'Wentworth  and  others 
resided  in  a  low-studded,  one-story  house  in  1828.  Mr.  Jenison's  father  gave 
Mm  an  acre  of  land,  to  which  his  son  Benjamin  removed  the  old  school-house, 
and  he  lived  in  the  same,  being  enlarged,  during  life. 

The  citizens  were  evidently  feeling  their  way  to  a  better  state  of 
things.  They  moved  slowly  and  cautiously ;  often,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  without  suflScient  energy,  but  making  fewer  mistakes  than  have 
been  made  in  later  times.  The  education  for  which  they  provided 
was  not  broad  or  showy  ;  but  on  its  foundations  many  a  child  was 
buUt  up  into  an  honored  and  useful  citizen,  a  blessing  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  race. 

In  1808  the  town  was  divided  into  "  School  Wards  "  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  town  accepting  their  report, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

We  the  subscribers  being  chosen  a  committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
March  14,  1808,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  town  into  seven  school  wards, 
and  proportioning  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  to  the  several  schools, 
report  that  we  have  attended  to  said  business,  and  have  divided  the  town  into 
the  seven  following  wards,  viz.  : 

West  Schooi/  Wakd. — Beginning  at  Robinson's  Bridge,  so  called,  and 
following  the  road  to  Sherburne  road,  near  Ephraim  Jackson's  house,  includ- 
ing said  Jackson's  house ;  thence,  down  said  Sherburne  road  to  Durant's 
corner,  including  the  inhabitants  living  on  said  road ;  from  thence  running  a 
straight  line  to  Charles  River,  between  the  houses  of  Thomas  Pollock  and 
Henry  Crafts,  including  all  the  inhabitants  living  within  said  lines. 

North  School  Wakd. — Beginning  where  the  line  of  the  West  Ward  ends 
on  Charles  River;  thence  running  on  Charles  River  to  Watertown  line; 
thence  on  said  line  to  Brighton  line ;  thence  on  Brighton  line  to  the  road  near 
the  house  of  Jonathan  Hunnewell ;  thence  on  a  line  running  so  as  to  include 
the  houses  of  Samuel  Hyde,  Samuel  Nutting,  and  the  new  house  of  Samuel 
Trowbridge,  jr.,  to  Durant's  Corner;  thence  on  the  line  of  the  Westward 
to  Charles  River,  including  the  inhabitants  living  within  said  lines.   • 

East  School  Wakd. — Beginning  at  Brighton  line,  near  Jonathan  Hun- 
newell's  house,  and  running  on  said  line  to  Brookline  line,  and  on  said  line 
to  Worcester  Turnpike  [Boylston  Street],  and  from  thence  running  on  a  line 
west  of  the  houses  of  John  Thwing,  Thomas  Harback  and  Charles  Coolidga 
to  the  bounds  first  mentioned,  including  all  the  inhabitants  within  said  lines. 
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South  School  Ward. — Beginning  at  Brookline  line  on  Worcester  Turn- 
pike [Boylston  Street],  and  running  north  of  the  houses  of  Jeremiah  Rich- 
ardson and  Benjamin  Richardson,  and  between  the  houses  of  Joseph  Parker 
and  John  Ward  to  Charles  River,  including  all  the  inhabitants  within  said 
lines. 

Southwest  School  Wakd. — Beginning  at  the  South  Ward  line  on  Charles 
Siver,  thence  running  down  said  rirer  to  land  of  Matthias  Collins ;  thence 
rtvnning  to  the  house  of  Mr.  MeNoah,  including  said  house ;  thence  running 
north  of  Norman  Clark  and  Aaron  Richards  to  Brookline  line  on  Worcester 
Turnpike ;  thence  on  South  Ward  line  to  Charles  River,  including  all  the 
inhabitants  within  said  lines. 

Falls  School  Ward. — Beginning  at  the  Southwest  Ward  line  on  Charles 
River,  and  running  down  to  Robinson's  Bridge ;  thence  on  the  West  Ward 
line  to  Ephraim  Jackson's  house ;  thence  running  east  of  the  house  of  Samuel 
Stimson  and  south  of  the  house  of  John  King  to  the  house  of  Mr.  McNoah ; 
thence  on  Southwest  Ward  line  to  Charles  River,  including  all  the  inhabi- 
tants within  said  line. 

Centre  School  Ward. — This  includes  all  the  inhabitants  not  included 
in  the  lines  limiting  the  other  wards. 

This  year  (1808)  the  committee  "  proportioned "  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  to  the  schools  in  the  several  Wards  in  the 
manner  following : 


West  Ward, 

$126 

Southwest  Ward, 

fl07 

North      " 

126 

Falls  Ward, 

100 

East        " 

105 

Centre     " 

110 

South      " 

126 

In  1819  a  Northwest  district  was  formed,  and  in  1824  an  Upper 
Falls  district. 

"The  children  from  the  Upper  Falls  and  vicinity,"  says  Mr. 
Pettee,  "  attended  school  in  the  Southwest  district ;  but  as  the  busi- 
ness increased  and  the  vUlage  became  more  populous,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  divide  the  district  and  establish  what  was  called  the 
Upper  Falls  district,  and  a  school-house  was  built  in  the  year  1818 
on  the  tiwnpike,  just  below  the  residence  of  Mr.  Luther  Ray- 
mond. 

"In  the  year  1811,  a  new  school-house  was  built  southeast  of 
the  residence  of  Deacon  Cook,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Newton  Centre,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  brick  building 
in  the  Southwest  district,  which  had  become  untenantable. 

"  The  old  school-house  by  the  Post-offlce  at  the  Upper  Falls 
being  very  much  out  of  repair  and  insufficient  in  size,  a  new  house 
was  built  with  two  stories  and  all  modern  improvements,  on  what 
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•was  known  as  the  frog  pond  lot,  and  was  occupied  for  school  pur- 
poses until  the  abolishment  of  the  district  system  by  the  town. 
The  new  and  large  honse  which  now  stands  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  one,  was  built  in  1853,  when  the  old  houses  in  the  village 
and  southwest  districts  were  abandoned. 

"  The  village  house  was  sold  at  auction  to  Mr.  Marcy,  and  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Howe  and  Colburn,  for  stores.  The  southwest 
house  was  more  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Davis  C.  Mills,  and  removed 
to  the  village,  and  occupied  as  tin  shop,  etc." 

Notwithstanding  the  error  of  the  townsmen  in  changing  nearly 
the  entire  Board  of  the  School  Committee  every  year,  they  seemed 
to  act  wisely  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education.  The  annual 
grant  for  the  support  of  teachers  which  had  been  £50  annually  for 
many  j'ears  previously,  was  raised  in  1774  to  £60,  in  1786  to  £80, 
in  1790  to  £85,  in  1791  to  £100,  in  1795  to  £130,  in  1796  to  $500, 
in  1800  to  $600,  in  1806  to  $800,  in  1813  to  $1,000,  in  1816  to 
$1,200. 

March  13,  1817,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  "endeavor  to  form 
some  plan  for  the  better  regulation  and  government  of  the 
schools."  This  committee  consisted  of  the  Kev.  Messrs.  William 
Greenough,  Joseph  Grafton  and  Dr.  Homer,  and  one  from  each 
school  district, —  Messrs.  Ephraim  Jackson,  John  Kenrick,  Caleb 
Kenrick,  Elijah  F.  Woodward,  Joseph  Jackson,  William  Trow- 
bridge and  Obadiah  Thayer. 

On  the  12th  of  May  following,  this  committee  brought  in  a 
report  which,  as  it  was  mainly  adopted  by  the  town,  shows  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  that  date,  and  indicates  the  opinions  then 
prevalent  as  to  the  requisites  of  a  good  school. 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  determine  some  regulations  for  the  schools  in 
Newton,  have  attended  to  that  service,  and  report  as  follows  : 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a  reverence 
for  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  aiding  them  in  reading  it  with  propriety,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  portion  of  it  be  publicly  and  daily  read  in  the  morning 
in  each  school  by  the  Preceptor  or  Preceptress,  and  that  the  scholars  shall 
read  the  same  after  him  or  her. 

2.  That  whereas  there  has  been  long  and  frequent  complaint  of  great 
deficiency  of  books  among  the  scholars  in  several  of  the  schools,  it  is  earn- 
estly recommended  that  all  parents  and  guardians  procure  suitable  books  for 
each  of  the  children  or  youth  under  their  care,  and  that  the  Selectmen  be 
requested  by  the  committee-man  of  the  district  to  furnish  books  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  for  those  scholars  whose  parents  or  guardians,  in  bis 
jpinion,  are  unable  to  purchase  tliem. 
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3.  That  the  New  Testament  be  one  of  the  standard  reading-books  in  all 
the  schools  in  this  town.  And  your  committee  do  in  a  special  manner  recom- 
mend Cummings'  New  Testament,  designed  for  schools,  with  Maps  of  the 
Countries  and  Places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

4.  That  Murray's  English  Reader  or  Lyman's  American  Reader  be  recom- 
mended for  instruction  in  reading  in  the  schools  of  this  town. 

5.  That  whereas  it  appears  upon  inquiry  that  Walker's  Dictionary  has 
become  a  growing  and  general  standard  for  pronunciation  in  the  colleges  of 
this  State,  and  in  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  United  States,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  as,  in  the  general  tenor 
of  the  work,  the  best  standard  to  be  used  by  instructors  in  the  public  schools ; 
and  that  the  scholars  of  the  first  class  be  provided  with  the  small  edition  of 
this  Dictionary. 

Your  committee,  however,  in  recommending  Walker's  Dictionary,  would 
be  understood  as  having  reference  principally  to  the  accent,  and  not  as  decid- 
ing on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  mode  of  pronouncing  virtue, 
nature,  creature, —  virtshu,  natshure,  cretshure, —  and  a  few  other  words. 

6.  That  the  town  recommend  to  every  religious  teacher  of  the  schools 
to  open  and  close  them  daily  by  prayer. 

7.  That  every  master  be  desired  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  require  him  to  give  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  his 
pupils. 

8.  As  most  of  your  committee  have  been  called  frequently  to  visit  the 
schools  in  this  town,  and  have  been  satisfied  that  the  number  of  children  in 
several  of  them  is  greater  than  can  be  taught  or  governed  to  advantage,  they 
earnestly  recommend  as  an  essential  and  important  aid  in  instructing  and 
governing  the  public  schools,  that  no  children  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
winter  schools  until  the  complete  age  of  seven  years. 

9.  It  is  recommended  to  the  town  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  moneys 
annually  granted  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  summer  schools. 

10.  That  the  Town  Clerk  be  requested  by  the  town  annually  to  furnish,  at 
the  town's  expense,  copies  of  these  votes  to  each  school  committee-man. 

11.  We  recommend  renewed  attention  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  a  former 
vote  of  the  town,  relative  to  the  committee-men  of  the  several  schools  acting 
in  concert,  not  separately,  in  employing  instructors.   . 

The  Town  Clerk  records  this  vote  : 

Voted,  to  accept  the  foregoing  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth 
article,  which,  of  course,  was  rejected. 

The  Town  Clerk,  Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "  of  course,"  takes  occasion  to  give  a  gratuitous  expression 
of  his  own  opinion. 

In  May,  1821,  the  town  voted  that  "the  several  school  districts 
be  allowed  and  empowered  to  apply  their  proportion  of  school 
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money  for  schooling  as  they  may  think  best,  and  to  manage  their 
schools  in  their  own  way."  This  was  evidently  a  plan  either  to 
relieve  the  superintending  School  Committee  of  responsibility,  or 
to  satisfy  neighborhoods  disposed  to  complain  of  the  management 
of  such  committee.  The  vote  was  reaflSrmed  in  1823.  Some  of 
the  duties  properly  belonging  to  the  School  Committee  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  by  the  town.  For  example,  in  1828  the  town 
voted  their  approbation  of  the  Pupil's  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  Seth 
Davis,  "  now  used  in  our  public  schools,  as  a  book  well  calculated 
to  aid  our  youth  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  science." 

Previous  to  1825  most  of  the  country  school-houses  were  built 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  square,  one  story  high,  with  rows  of 
benches  on  either  side  of  a  wide  allej'',  through  the  middle,  and  a  box 
stove  in  the  middle,  or  an  open  fire  at  one  end  of  the  alley,  around 
which  the  scholars  were  permitted  to  gather  in  cold  days  to  warm 
themselves.  There  was  an  entry  across  one  end  to  hang  garments 
in.  These  country  school-houses  probably  cost  from  $300  to 
$1,000  each,  according  to  size.    Many  of  them  were  painted  red. 

The  grants  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  in  successive 
periods  are  interesting  and  instructive.  For  many  years  preced- 
ing 1774,  the  amount  appropriated  was  £50  annually;  in  succes- 
sive years  it  was  raised  four  times,  tUl  in  1795  it  reached  £130. 
The  amount  subsequently,  in  successive  years,  was,  from 


1796-1799, 

1800-1805, 

1806-1812, 

1813-1815, 

1816-1819, 

1820, 

1821, 

1822-1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826-1832, 

1833-1834, 

1835-1836, 

1837-1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844-1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

1850-1851, 


$500 

1852, 

600 

1853, 

800 

1854, 

1,000 

1855-1856, 

1,200 

1857-1858, 

1,000 

1859, 

1,100 

1860, 

1,200 

1861, 

1,300 

1862, 

1,400 

1863, 

1,600 

1864, 

1,800 

1865, 

2,000 

1866, 

2,500 

1867, 

2,000 

1868, 

2,500 

1869, 

2,000 

1870, 

3,125 

1871, 

4,000 

1872, 

4,500 

1873, 

5,000 

$6,000 
7,000 
8,800 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
12,000 
15,000 
16,000 
19,600 
26,000 
31,500 
41,500 
44,000 
49,000 
64,000 
54,000 
69,000 
73,000 
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In  1835  the  town  voted  that  a  terrestrial  globe  be  purchased  for 
each  of  the  District  Schools,  and  that  the  committee •  in  each  dis- 
trict provide  a  bos  for  its  safe  keeping. 

As  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  town  advanced,  the 
question  of  school  accommodations  became  one  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. The  villages  of  the  town  required  more  room  for  scholars, 
higher  instruction,  and  consequently  larger  outlays  of  monejr. 
With  the  general  advancement  of  intelligence  and  culture  in  the 
community,  the  interests  of  the  town  demanded  more  liberal  views 
and  more  generous  provision.  The  time  was  now  evidently  draw- 
ing near  when  the  old  district  system  was  destined  to  wane,  and 
when  Newton,  like  the  neighboring  city  of  Boston,  must  have  its 
graded  schools,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  orderly  and  perfect  system 
of  teaching,  and  its  high  school  and  grammar  school,  to  prepare 
boys  for  college,  and  to  give  a  broader  education  to  those  who 
were  ambitious  of  tnore  generous  culture,  but  whose  aim  was  only 
to  be  fitted  for  business  and  public  life,  that  they  might  stand, 
without  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  among  the  cultivated  men  and 
women  of  the  age.  And  thus  the  subject  of  schools,  which  in 
earlier  days  had  absorbed  little  attention,  gradually  came  to  fill  a 
larger  space  in  the  Records  of  the  town  meetings.  District  lines, 
the  forming  of  new  districts,  the  erection  of  new  school-houses, 
the  equitable  distribution  of  school  funds,  the  increase  of  the 
grant  of  money  for  the  support  of  education, —  all  foreshadow 
the  period  since  inaugurated,  which  has  made  Newton  "  a  name 
and  a  praise,"  to  the  department  of  education,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

In  March,  1838,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  one  or  more  free  High  Schools  in 
Newton.  In  May  following,  their  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, and  a  copy  placed  in  every  family  in  the  town.  But  the  time 
evidently  had  not  yet  come. 

In  April,  1845,  a  vote  of  the  town  was  passed,  authorizing  each 
school  district  to  employ  a  teacher  of  music,  the  expense  to  be  de- 
frayed from  the  school  funds. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1849,  a  committee  on  High  School 
education  in  Newton,  of  which  the  Hon.  WUliam  Jackson  was 
chairman,  made  the  following  report  to  the  town,  the  recommen- 
dations of  which  were  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
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The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  relative  to  a  High  School 
in  Newton  have  attended  to  the  same  and  report, — 

That  the  law  requires  every  town  having  four  thousand  inhabitants  to 
■establish  such  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,  to  be  taught  by 
a  Master  competent  to  instruct  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  to  be 
kept,  at  least  ten  months  in  a  year,  in  such  place  or  places  in  tbe  town  as  the 
inhabitants  shall  at  their  annual  meeting  determine. 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  compliance  with  this  law  is  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  highest  sum  which  has  ever  before  been  voted  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  town,  to  be  paid  into  the  County  Treasury, —  one-fourth  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  county ;  the  remaining  three-fourths,  for 
school  purposes  in  the  town. 

The  highest  appropriation  in  the  town  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  town  therefore  is  now  liable  to  a  fine  of  nine  thousand  dollars, — . 
one-fourth  of  which,  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, would  be  a  total  loss  to  the  town. 

Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  town  must,  in  some 
way,  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  law. 

Located  as  our  inhabitants  are,  there  is  no  place  where  such  a  school  can 
be  established,  and  be  of  any  value  to  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  part 
of  said  inhabitants. 

Your  committee  cannot  therefore  recommend  the  building  of  a  school- 
house  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  at  this  time.  They  find,  how- 
ever, upon  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Weld  has  established  an  Academy  in  Auburn- 
dale,  in  which  all  the  branches  required  by  the  law  for  a  High  School  are 
taught;  and  that  Mr.  Moses  Burbank  has  established  a  similar  school  in 
Newton  Centre ;  and  that  these  teachers  will  admit  into  their  schools  all  who 
wish  to  pursue  such  studies  for  five  months  in  each  year,  upon  the  payment 
by  the  town  of  twelve  dollars, —  or  twenty-four  dollars  for  ten  months  for 
each  scholar.  This  would  be  of  but  little  or  no  value  to  any  other  part  of  the 
town,  except  those  two  villages ;  but  as  it  would  accommodate  a  greater 
number  than  the  establishment  of  one  school  in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  as 
it  will  be  a  conformity  to  the  law,  your  committee  recommend  that  such  an 
arrangement  be  made  with  those  gentlemen  by  the  School  Committee  alter- 
nately, commencing  with  Mr.  Burbank  and  continuing  with  him  ten  months, 
unless  the  law  imposing  this  obligation  upon  the  town  shall  be  repealed. 

Your  committee  further  recommend  that  an  application  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  at  their  next  session  for  a  repeal  of  this  law,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  town  of  Newton.  • 


William  Jackson, 
Lemuel  Ceehoke, 
Joseph  L.  Partkidge, 
Marshall  S.  Rice, 


■  Committee. 


It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  town  was  not  liable, 
under  the  law  touching  High  School  teaching,  and  the  vote  mak- 
ing the  above  provision  was  reconsidered. 
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But  the  march  of  progress  in  intellectual  culture  was  not  to  be 
arrested.  The  public  mind  had  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  education,  and  the  current  could  not  be  stayed.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  action  of  December  31,  1849,  to  accom- 
plish any  valuable  results,  a  more  important  movement  was  soon 
to  take  place.  In  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting  of  March  1, 
1852,  six  successive  articles  had  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools  ;  and  at  the  meeting  held  on  that  date,  these  six  articles 
were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Eighteen,  to  consider  and  report 
at  the  adjournment.  The  action  that  followed  is  so  important  to 
the  interests  of  education  in  the  town  of  Newton  that  we  give 
their  names. 


Kev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D., 
Hon.  William  Jackson, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Bradbury, 
Kev.  Lyman  Gilbert, 
Seth  Davis, 
Isaac  Hagar, 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
George  W.  Keyes, 
John  Ward, 


Dr.  Henry  Bigelow, 
Joseph  L.  Ellis, 
James  L.  Harmstead, 
T.  H.  Carter, 
Jonathan  Avery, 
Dr.  A.  D.  Dearborn, 
Lemuel  Creh'ore, 
John  W.  Harbach, 
Hon.  David  H.  Mason. 


The  report  of  this  committee  was  read  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
March  15th,  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  accepted  by 
the  town.  And  then  the  town  voted  that  the  School  Districts  of 
this  town  be  and  hereby  are  abolished. 

This  was  a  most  important  step.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
had  passed  away  since  the  town  voted  "  to  build  a  school-house  as 
soon  as  they  can."  A  century  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed,  since 
they  divided  the  town  into  three  districts  (in  1723),  the  east,  the 
south  and  the  west.  The  districts  had  giadually  increased  in 
number,  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  intelligence  and  in  efficiency, 
till  from  three  in  number  they  had  become  eleven,  and  the  salar}- 
of  eight  shillings  a  week,  voted  to  John  Staples,—  being  two  shil- 
lings a  day  for  four  days  in  the  week, —  had  changed  to  an  appro- 
priation of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  November,  1850,  the  town  passed  a  vote  authorizing  the 
School  Committee  to  furnish  the  teacher's  desk  in  each  school  with 
one  copy  of  each  text-book  required  by  them  to  be  used  in  the 
school. 
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At  the  last  census  of  the  districts,  made  in  1850,  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  the  school  appropriations,  the  table  stood  as 
follows : 


CHILDBBN 

CUILUISJSN 

AMOUNT  OF 

l>itJTi{,lUT. 

ITNDEEBTEAItS. 

PROM  5  TO  15. 

TOTAL. 

APPKOPEIATION. 

"So.  I 

86 

81 

117 

$850 

2 

27 

51 

78 

300 

3 

15 

43 

68 

280 

4 

51 

77 

128 

490 

6 

103 

157 

260 

700 

6 

43 

81 

124 

500 

7 

104 

161 

265 

765 

9 

43 

55 

98 

325 

10 

125 

237 

362 

950 

11 

26 

60 

86 

840 

573 

1,003 

1,576 

$5,000 

The  committee,  whose  report  led  to  the  important  resolution  to 
abolish  the  district ,  and  to  inaugurate  the  graded ,  system  of  schools , 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  what  new  buildings  or  repairs  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  to  he  substituted 
for  the  District  schools,  and  to  report  plans  of  the  new  school- 
houses  to  be  erected,  with  estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  same. 

That  committee,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1852,  reported, — 

That  they  find  it  essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  systfem  of  graded. 
schools  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  two  gram- 
mar schools,  one  at  Newton  Centre,  and  one  for  the  grammar  school  for  the 
[late]  ninth  and  eleventh  districts.  Your  committee,  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  town,  and  consequent  growing  demand  for 
school-houses,  consider  the  erection  of  one  story  school-houses  as  injudicious 
and  unprofitable.  They  therefore  recommend  the  erection  of  two  school- 
houses,  each  two  stories  high,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  grammar 
school  upon  one  floor. 

The  same  committee  immediately  afterwards  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  article  in  the  warning  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  relative  to  High  Schools,  beg  leave  to  report, — 

That  they  have  considered  that  subject  no  less  in  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  town,  than  to  its  legal  obligations. 

By  the  5th  Sect.  23d  Chap.  Eev.  Stat.,  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  are 
required  to  maintain  a  school  for  the  higher  English  branches  and  classic 
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studies  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  months :  That  these  higher  studies  nec- 
essarily exclude  from  the  school  the  common  studies  is  not  to  be  inferred 
either  from  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  the  uniform  practice  of  towns  subject  to 
its  requirements.  But  in  these  towns,  when  divided  into  school  districts, 
with  schools  kept  for  short  terms,  the  addition  of  High  School  studies  in  any 
number  of  them  would  not  answer  the  demand  of  the  law.  And  in  many 
towns  of  large  territorial  extent,  subject  to  the  section  of  the  law  referred  to, 
the  distance  of  travel  to  any  one  point  has  long  been  deemed  an  onerous 
requirement.  Several  towns  so  situated,  including  Newton,  have  at  different 
times  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain High  School  instruction.  To  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  these 
towns,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  1848,  permitting  towns  in  which  High 
School  instruction  is  required,  but  containing  less  than  8,000  inhabitants,  to 
establish  in  said  districts,  as  the  School  Committee  may  determine,  two  or 
more  schools  for  short  terms,  but  which,  taken  together,  shall  be  equal  to 
twelve  months.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  competent  for  the  town  to  establish 
one  school  embracing  High  School  studies  for  a  term  of  ten  months,  or  a 
larger  number  of  schools  having  such  studies  for  an  aggregate  period  of 
twelve  months,  and  to  embrace  within  these  schools  the  common  studies 
usually  assigned  to  Grammar  Schools. 

The  question  whether  more  schools  than  one  shall  be  provided  with  teachers 
competent  to  instruct  in  these  higher  studies,  properly  belongs  to  the  town  ; 
the  question  of  their  location  is,  by  the  law  of  1848,  assigned  to  the  School 
Committee.  In  view  of  the  increased  expenditures  demanded  for  material 
accommodations  and  increased  instruction,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  expedient,  at  present,  for  the 
town  to  establish  a  separate,  exclusive  High  School,  in  addition  to  the  schools 
recommended  by  your  committee.  But  in  view  of  the  ability  of  the  town, 
and  its  position,  suiirounded  by  superior  facilities  for  public  school  educa- 
tion, your  committee  deem  it  no  less  promotive  of  its  material  interests  than 
of  its  highest  intellectual  and  moral  welfare,  that  its  public  schools  should 
famish  the  means  of  full  preparation  for  a  complete  education  to  every  pupil 
within  its  limits  desirous  to  enjoy  tliem. 

With  these  views,  your  committee  recommend  that  the  School  Committee 
be  authorized  to  employ  one  or  more  instructors  qualified  to  instruct  in  all  the 
studies  required  by  law  to  be  established  by  the  town. 

The  report  was  adopted,  tlie  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  was  raised  to  $6,000  and  a  vote  passed  to  build  two 
new  school-houses,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $8,500,  for  the 
houses  and  land  for  the  same. 

The  school-houses,  thus  provided  for,  were  immediately  erected, 
one  at  Newton  Centre,  the  other  at  Newtonville.     The  committee 
determined  to  establish  the  fii-st  High  School  at  Newton  Centre 
and  built  the  house  with  reference  to  that  end.     Mr.  John  W. 
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Hunt,  formerly  teacher  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  the  first  in- 
structor. 

The  arrangement  proved  to  be  a  success.  The  .school  was 
opened  under  the  best  auspices,  and  carried  forward  with  enthusi- 
asm. M.any  of  its  earliest  pupils  attained  a  high  rank  in  scholar- 
ship, intelligence  and  culture.  Some  of  them  passed  to  the  Uni- 
■'srsities,  and  have  become  men  of  distincton. 

The  plan,  however,  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
l><jtter.  And  in  1859,  a  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  town  meet- 
ing, March  7,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  pure  High 
School,  to  be  located  at  Newtonville,  "  on  a  lot  of  land  next  to  the 
entrance  to  Mr.  Claflin's  ground  on  "Walnut  Street." 

The  school  was  established,  with  much  want  of  agreement  upon 
its  expediency,  and  the  committee  of  that  day  speak  of  it  as  "  an 
'experiment,  which  they  wiU  continue  to  watch  anxiously  yet  hope- 
fully, leaving  the  results  to  speak  for  themselves."  It  commenced 
with  seventy-five  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  under  the  instruction  of  two  teachers.  It  at  once  engaged 
&e  interest  and  pride  of  the  community,  and  through  its  whole 
career  has  justified  its  reputation,  as  a  school  furnished  with  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  the  highest  English  and  classical  educa- 
tion recognized  in  our  common-school  system.  Within  ten  years 
the  school  building,  supposed  at  first  suflBcient  to  provide  amply 
for  the  wants  of  the  far  future,  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  force 
of  teachers  was  doubled,  and  the  pupils  numbered  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  course  of  study  was  much  amplified,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  in  this  institution  for  a  thorough  education  were 
unexcelled  by  any  similar  school  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  graduated  at  the  High  School  from 
Its  foundation  till  1873,  when  Newton  became  a  city,  is  as  follows  : 


YEAB. 

BOYS. 

OIELS. 

TOTAL. 

TEAR. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

1861 

4 

i 

1868 

2 

7 

9 

1862 

1 

5 

6 

1869 

8 

12 

1863 

2 

1 

3 

1870 

4 

11 

16 

1864 

5 

2 

7 

1871 

4 

8 

1863 

3 

3 

6 

1872 

6 

12 

1866 

9 

9 

1873 

11 

7 

18 

1867 

2 

3 

5 
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GKADITATE8   FROM   A  THEEB  TBAKS'   COURSE. 


TEAK. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

TEAK. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

1873 

12 

8 

20 

1876 

17 

25 

42 

1874 

11 

12 

23 

1877 

2.9 

26 

61 

1875 

21 

26 

47 

1878 

25 

11 

36 

A  training-school  was  established  in  1872  to  fit  teachers  for  their 
work,  designed  for  those  only  who  had  graduated  from  the  High 
School,  or  had  had  an  equivalent  course  of  training  elsewhere. 
To  add  to  the  facilities  of  art  education,  a  collection  of  casts, 
models  and  flat  examples  were  procured  from  England,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  new  art-rooms  at  the  High  School.  "  This  collection 
is  pronounced  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Art  to  be  unsurpassed 
by  any  collection  in  the  State.  It  is  a  most  liberal  provision  for 
culture  in  a  useful  and  refining  art.  Its  value  to  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School, —  as  in  the  years  to  come  they  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared, by  long  training,  for  a  right  use  and  appreciation  of  it, — 
will  be  incalculable.  It  will  serve  not  only  to  promote  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  as  a  utilitarian  art,  but  will  contribute  to  that 
aesthetic  culture,  which  is  essential  to  a  symmetrical  development. 
It  reveals  something  of  the  poetry  of  architecture,  in  its  models 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Saracenic  and  Gothic  ornamentation.  It  will 
also,  if  rightly  used,  awaken  an  interest  in  classic  art.  The  care- 
ful study  of  models  of  the  highest  types  of  the  Greek  conception 
of  the  beautiful,  as  embodied  in  works  of  art,  wiU  not  fail  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  an  appreciation  of  it.  The  use 
of  this  collection,  and  instruction  in  both  model  and  industrial 
drawing  in  all  its  branches,  is  free  to  aU  citizens  of  the  town. 

"  It  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  mention,  that  the  schools 
of  the  town  of  Newton  at  the  World's  Exposition  at  Vienna, 
were  represented  by  photpgraphs  of  the  principal  school-houses,  a 
large  and  carefuUy  prepared  chart,  showing  details  of  the  school 
system  of  Newton,  population,  appropriations  for  education,  etc., 
and  a  series  of  Newton  School  Reports  ;  and  this  representation 
won  recognition  from  the  government  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
award  to  the  town  of  Newton  of  a  Diploma  of  Merit. 

"The  books  of  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Newton  schools  placed  in 
the  Paris  Exposition  were  also  deposited,  at  the  request  of  the 
Paris  Educational  authorities,  in  the  Paris  Museum." 
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From  the  Annual  Report  of  1873,  the  last  year  of  the  town 
government,  Newton  had  seventeen  school-houses,  nine  haUa,  fif- 
ty-nine school-rooms  occupied  and  thirteen  unoccupied,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  sittings  for  pupils,  six  male 
teachers,  sixty-three  female  teachers,  five  teachers  in  special  de- 
partments, total  seventy-four.  The  school  appropriation  of  March 
3,  1873,  was  $73,000.  The  dog-tax  of  the  year,  $600,  was  also 
made  to  do  duty  as  an  addition  to  the  educational  resources  of 
the  town. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  PKOPEKTr  IN  NEWTON. 

The  City  Auditor's  Report  for  1877  gives  the  following  estimate 
of  the  value  of  School-house  property  in  Newton  at  that  date : 


1. 

High  School  Buildings, 

furniture  and  land, 

$60,000.00 

2. 

Mason  Sohool-house, 

tt 

50,000.00 

3. 

Hyde 

(( 

(( 

20,700.00 

4. 

Prospect 

11 

tt 

32,000.00 

5. 

Prospect 

"      No.  2, 

(t 

7,500.00 

6. 

Oak  Hill 

ft 

tt 

13,000.00 

7. 

Hamilton 

(i 

«i 

30,000.00 

8. 

Williams 

(C 

(C 

28,600.00 

9. 

Pierce 

tt 

(C 

32,000.00 

10. 

Davis 

ct 

(( 

13,000.00 

11. 

Franklin 

tt 

ft 

16,000.00 

12. 

Claflin 

tt 

(1 

33,000.00 

13. 

Adams 

tt 

tt 

22,500.00 

U. 

Bigelow 

tt 

tt 

34,600.00 

15. 

Underwood 

tt 

11 

26,300.00 

16. 

Lincoln 

tt 

tt 

6,000.00 

17. 

Jackson 

tt 

tt 

15,000.00 

School  ApparatiiB, 

6,000.00 

5,000.00 
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The  earlier  events  in  the  history  of  the  west  part  of  the  town 
have  been  surveyed  in  a  previous  chapter.  (See  pages  250-258.) 
Mr.  Gilbert  had  been  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Greenough. 

In  the  year  1831, —  the  year  of  Mr.  Greenough's  decease,  and 
not  long  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gilbert, —  the  church  edifice 
was  a  second  time  remodelled,  the  galleries  being  removed,  the 
square  pews  giving  place  to  slips,  and  various  other  improvements 
being  introduced.  During  the  following  year  a  vestry  was  com- 
pleted in  the  basement  of  the  meeting-house,  and  six  years  after- 
wards, in  1838,  additional  alterations  and  improvements  were 
made  in  the  house  itself.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1848,  public 
worship  was  held  for  the  last  time  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and 
the  edifice  was  sold  to  the  town.  It  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
town  hall  and  school  building ;  and,  with  alterations,  enlargements 
and  improvements,  when  Newton  became  a  citj^,  it  was  trans- 
formed into  the  City  Hall. 

The  second  church  edifice  was  dedicated  March  29,  1848.  The 
cost  was  about  $13,000.  The  sermon  at  the  dedication  was  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  from  Acts  XXVIII:  22,  "But  we  desire  to 
hear  of  thee  what  thou  thinkest ;  for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against.""  The  sermon  was 
printed.  The  building  received  extensive  repairs  in  1870,  and  was 
re-dedicated  in  September  of  that  year,  the  dedication  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  from  Ezra  VII : 
27,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  which  hath  put 
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such  a  thing  as  this  in  the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of 
the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem." 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Greenough,  Mr.  Gilbert  remained  sole 
pastor.  He  was  stiU  a  young  man.  He  bad  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  intercourse  with  his  aged  predecessor  for  more  than  three 
years.  The  experience  of  such  a  man  must  have  been  very  valu- 
able to  him.  During  all  that  period  he  had  been  growing  into  his 
methods,  and  by  daily  communion  he  imbibed  his  spirit.  The 
mantle  of  the  ascended  Elijah  rested  on  Elisha.  The  first 
pastor,  in  his  work  of  half  a  century,  had-  impressed  his 
likeness  on  the  church  and  society.  The  second  was  now  to  carrj' 
forward  towards  perfection  that  which  had  been  so  well  begun. 
And,  by  patient  and  perservering  toil,  by  watching  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  and  living  for  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
people,  he  was  the  honored  instrument  of  preparing  the  field  for 
the,  not  more  efficient,  but  more  encouraging,  efi'orts  of  those  who 
were  to  come  after  him.  The  village  had  not  yet  started  in  that 
race  of  vigorous  improvement  which  afterwards  characterized  it. 
But  the  day  of  its  growth  was  at  hand,  and  the  seed,  soon  spring- 
ing up,  has  had  a  most  prosperous  growth. 

Rev.  Lyman  Gilbert  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  June  13,  1798. 
Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were  connected  with  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.  The  former,  Lulfe  Gilbert,  flUs  a  soldier's 
grave  in  Ticonderoga.  The  latter,  Elam  Gilbert,  after  the  war, 
removed  to  Marlborough,  Vt.,  and  then  to  Brandon.  In  1818, 
Lyman  Gilbert  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  and  was  soon  advised  to  study  with  reference  to  the  ministrj-. 
In  about  eighteen  months  from  the  time  he  began  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, he  entered  Middlebury  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1825, 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover,  at  the  same  time  taking  upon  himself 
for  one  quarter,  the  duties  of  usher  in  Phillips  Academy.  Among 
his  pupils  here  were  Horatio  B.  Harkett,  Ray  Palmer  and  Jona- 
than F.  Stearns,  all  of  whom  have  hd  i  places  of  distinguished 
honor.  Not  long  after  the  completion  ot  his  studies  in  Andover, 
he  visited  Newton,  and  was  warmly  receivea  bj-  the  people  and  by 
the  aged  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Greenough.  Affcei  hfi  had  preached 
3ne  Sabbath,  Mr.  Greenough,  perceiving  the  impressrrn  his  labors 
lad  produced,  said  to  him,  "If  you  have  made  up  youi  m'nd  that 
you  wUl  not  settle  in  a  small  parish,  the  sooner  you  are  out  cf 
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town,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us."    Mr.  Gilbert  replied  that  he  had 
"  no  such  wUl  about  it,  but  was  at  the  disposal  of  Providence;" 

The  parish  proper  at  that  time  contained  about  forty  families, 
and  the  church,  about  fifty  members.  The  population  was  small, 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  essential  increase.  "The  church 
edifice  was  an  old-fashioned  structure,  small,  but  lighted  with  flft}'^ 
windows,  no  blinds,  square  pews  and  swing  seats,  with  no  great 
waste  of  paint,  outside  or  in."  Mr.  G-ilbert  received  a  unanimous 
and  earnest  call  from  the  people  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  ;  and 
was  ordained  July  2,  1828. 

In  1831  there  was  a  season  of  special  religious  interest  in  West 
Newton,  in  connection  with-  a  "  fom'-days'  meeting,"  and  many 
were  admitted  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Gilbert  took  a  prominent  stand  as  an  early  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, as  well  as  of  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  town,  more  than  twenty  j'ears.  In  January, 
1829,  he  delivered  an  anniversary  address  on  Temperance,  which 
was  well  received,  and  afterwards  published  by  request.  As 
abeady  stated,  the  Society  of  which  he  was  pastor,  in  process  of 
time  outgrew  its  old  home,  and  the  progress  of  the  village  justi- 
fied the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice  in  1848,  in  which  Mr. 
GUbert  continued,  for  seven  years  longer,  to  preach  to  a  loving 
and  confiding  people ;  and,  in  return  for  their  love  and  confidence, 
he  brought  aU  his  talents  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  little  flock. 
It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  made  his  early  skill  in  the  use 
of  carpenter's  tools  available  for  theu'  edification,  by  presenting, 
in  connection  with  a  lecture  prepared  for  them  on  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, a  complete  model  of  that  famous  structure,  made  with  refer- 
ence to  an  accurate  measurement  of  dimensions  and  proportions, 
the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

As  long  as  the  aged  pastor  lived,  the  two  shepherds  labored  to- 
gether and  fed  the  flock  in  blessed  concord.  Mr.  Gilbert  testifles 
that  "  his  venerable  colleague  and  himself  lived  together  in  all  har- 
mony, mutual  confidence  and  love,  to  the  end  of  their  earthly  con- 
nection." And  when  Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  be  sole  pastor,  the  love 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  given  himself  iu  his  youth  and  to 
whom  he  had  consecrated  his  manhood,  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resign  his  charge,  made  it  hard  to  sever  the  tie. 

Mr.  Gilbert  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Middlebury  College,  in  1850. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  January  2,  1856, 
twenty-six  years  and  six  months.  His  long  period  of  faithful  and 
unwearied  service  was  an  efficient  means  of  building  up  the  church 
and  society. 

On  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  pastoral  relations, 
and  by  the  same  Council,  Mr.  Joseph  Payson  Drummond  was  or- 
dained as  his  successor,  January  2,  1856.  But  in  April,  1857, 
he  was  compelled  by  impaired  health  to.  retire  from  active  service. 
-His  formal  resignation,  having  been  held  under  consideration  sev- 
eral months,  was  accepted,  and  his  connection  with  the  Society 
was  dissolved  November  12,  1857,  having  continued  a  year  and 
ten  months.  His  life-work  was  ended,  and  the  tired  laborer  rested 
on  his  sheaves  at  noon.  He  died  at  Bristol,  Me.,  November  23, 
aged  thirty-three.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  1843,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1853. 

The  fourth  pastor  was  the  Rev.  George  Barker  Little,  of  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  who  was  installed  November  12,  1857 ;  the  installa 
tion  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Prof.  Phelps,  of  the  Andover  Seminary. 
But  his  health  failed,  and  in  February,  1860,  Mr.  Little  tendered 
his  resignation,  hoping  to  find  relief  and  restoration  from  a  visit  to 
Europe.  The  resignation,  being  not  accepted  by  the  church  and 
society,  was  withdrawn,  and  leave  of  absence  having  been  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  Mr.  Little  sailed  for 
Europe  in  the  following  March.  His  rapid  decline,  however,  made 
his  speedy  return  necessary,  after  an  absence  of  only  two  months. 
He  tendered  his  resignation  a  second  time  June  21.  But  so  evi- 
dent was  it  that  his  life  was  rapidly  fading  away,  that  the  church 
took  no  action  concerning  it.  The  Great  Shepherd  was  about  to 
dismiss  him  from  earthly  toils,  and  to  fold  him  in  peace.  He  died 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  20,  1860,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  having 
been  pastor  here  two  years  and  eight  months.  Mr.  Little  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  culture  and  his  pulpit  talents.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1843  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
,  in  1849,  and  was  ordained  in  Bangor,  Me.,  October  12,  1849, 
where  he  was  pastor  from  1849  to  1857,  and  then  removed  to  West 
Newton. 

The  fifth  pastor  was  Rev.  Henry  Johnson  Patrick,  of  Bedford, 
where  he  was  ordained  November  16,  1854,  and  served  as  pastor 
till  his  removal  to  West  Newton,  where  he  was  installed  September 
26,  1860.     The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Prof.  Phelps,  of  Andover 
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Seminary;  charge  by  Eev.  E.  T.  Robinson,  of  Wincliester ; 
hand  of  fellowship  by  Eev.  J.  M.  Manning,  of  the  Old  South 
church,  Boston  ;  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  of 
the  Eliot  church,  Newton. 

In  1863  the  church  received  a  generous  bequest  from  the  estate 
of  Miss  Sarah  Baxter,  one  of  its  members,  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  condition  that  it  be  increased  to  eight  thousand, —  the 
whole  to  be  used  in  providing  a  parsonage,  for  the  use  of  the  pas- 
tor and  his  successors  forever.  The_  condition  was  fulfilled,  and  a 
parsonage  erected  in  18G6,  which  was  dedicated  for  the  purposes 
of  its  erection  in  the  spring  of  1867. 

In  1870  the  church  edifice,  as  above  stated,  was  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  organ,  for- 
merly in  the  gallery,  was  removed  to  a  recess  constructed  for  it  at 
the  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  a  new  pulpit  took  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer one. 

There  were  seasons  of  special  religious  interest,  as  the  Church 
EoU  indicates,  in  1781-2,  1810-11,  1817,  1826-7,  1831-2,  1851- 
2,  1856-7,  1865-8,  1871-2  and  1877. 


PASXOBS. 

OKDAIHED 

DIED  OK 

OB  INSTALLED. 

DISMISSED. 

Rev 

William  Greenough, 

0.  Nov.      8,  1781, 

died  Nov.  10,  1831. 

Rev 

Lyman  Gilbert, 

0.  July     2,  1838, 

dis.   Jan.     2,  1856. 

Rev. 

Joseph  P.  Drummond, 

o.  Jan.      2,  1856, 

dis.   Nov.  12,  1857. 

Eev. 

George  B.  Little, 

i.  Nov.   12,  1857, 

died  July  20,  1860. 

Rev. 

Henry  J.  Patrick, 

i.  Sept.  26,  1860. 

Joseph  Ward, 
Joseph  Jackson, 
Enoch  Ward, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Thomas  Eustis,  jr., 
Joseph  Adams, 
Benjamin  FuUer, 
Joel  Fuller, 
Joseph  Stone, 
Samuel  Warren, 
Grin  F.  Woodford, 
Joseph  W.  Stone, 
Samuel  F.  Dlx, 
Julius  L.  Clarke, 
Lemuel  E.  Caswell, 
Joseph  B.  Whltmore, 
Harlan  P.  Barber, 


Deo.  21, 1781 
Deo.  30,1781 
Jan.  18,  1789 
Mar.  18, 1793 
Feb.  17, 1800 
Dec.  22, 1806 
Oct.  31,  1817 
Oct.  31,  1817 
Jan.  17, 1845 
Feb.  11, 1845 
Dec.  8, 1852 
Jan.  6, 1853 
Nov.  12, 1856 
Jan.  17, 1868 
Jan.  17, 1868 
Feb.  3,1871 
Sept.  2,1876 


Dec.  23,  1784 
Aug.  9,  1803 
Oct.  13,  1780 


April,     1813 
Dec.  17, 1848 

May  25, 1876 


DESIGNED. 


Oct.  27,1811 
Apr.  27, 1806 

July    6,1828 

July  2,1852 
July  29, 1852 
Mar.  14, 1856 


Jan.  18, 1871 
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CLEBKS. 

■Rev.  ■William  Greenougli, 
Rev.  Lyman  Gilbert, 
Henry  li.  Whiting; 
Samuel  F.  Dix, 
Julius  L.  Clarke. 


TKEASUBEKS. 

Joseph  Jackson, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Nathan  Fuller, 
Joel  Fuller, 
Samuel  ■Warren, 
Orin  F.  ■Woodford, 
Joseph  'W.  Stone, 
Samuel  F.  Vix, 


SABBATH   SCHOOL   OF  THE   SECOND   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  two  persons  most  prominent  in  the  commeucement  of  the 
Sabbath  School  work  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  church 
at  West  Newton  were  Joseph  Jackson  and  Joel  Fuller.  They, 
■with  others,  gathered  the  first  Sabbath  School  in  West  Newton  in 
the  school-house  then  located  on  Waltham  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Davis  school-house.  The  house  itself  afterwards  became 
part  of  the  store  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Mead.  The  long  benches 
of  the  old  school-house  were  well  filled.  The  school  numbered  from 
twenty  to  forty.  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  then  the  teacher  of  one  of 
the  public  schools,  was  the  first  Superintendent.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  school  to  meet  in  the  morning  before  public  service. 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  a  procession  was  formed,  and  two  by 
two  the  classes,  preceded  by  their  teachers,  marched  to  the  church. 

Question  books  were  not  then  in  use ;  but  the  exercises  consisted 
in  the  recitation  of  Scripture  and  hymns.  Whole  chapters  were 
repeated,  and  the  longest  of  Watts'  h_ymns.  The  following  remi- 
niscences of  the  school  are  taken  from  a  Jiistorical  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick. 

The  school  was  at  first  held  only  in  the  summer ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  before  dispersing,  there  ■was  a  kind  of  exhibition,  and  prizes  in  the 
form  of  books  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  recited  the  greatest  number  of 
verses.  A  Testament,  given  the  second  year,  is  kept  by  one  of  the  present 
members  of  the  church,  with  the  date  1820  upon  it.  When  Question  Books 
were  introduced,  the  first  one  used  was  Cummings'  Questions.  In  a  few 
years  the  school  was  held  through  the  winter,  Deacon  Joel  Fuller  remarking 
in  his  characteristic  way,  as  he  brought  his  bundle  of  firewood,—"  that  what 
was  good  for  summer  was  good  for  winter,"  proposing  henceforth  to  hold  the 
school  through  the  year.  At  this  time,  the  Sabbath  School  was  removed 
from  the  school-house  to  the  church. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  school  followed,  in  the  order  of  time,  the 
example  of  other  schools,  in  the  institution  of  a  library,  the  observance  of  the 
concert,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  benevolence. 

In  October,  1838,  the  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church  at  West  Newton,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Newton  Sun- 
day School  Union,  an  institution  w^hich  has  done  much  to  deepen  the  Sabbath 
School  intere.st  in  the  town.  Deacon  Joel  Puller  was  the  representative  of 
the  West  Newton  School  at  that  meeting. 
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In  1854,  there  were  thirteen  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  ninety  scholars 
and  a  library  of  300  volumes.  In  1855,  the  first  contribntion  is  reported  of 
twenty  dollars  to  the  Indians  of  Western  New  York.  In  1869,  there  were 
thirty-one  classes,  thirty-three  officers  and  teachers,  tliree  hundred  and  three 
scholars,  a  library  of  847  volumes ;  a  quarterly  contribution  of  $57,  and  a 
yearly  contribution  of  $300. 

The  benevolence  of  the  school  at  West  Newton  steadily  increased.  One 
of  its  members.  Miss  Hattie  S.  Clark  [Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell],  went  out  as 
Missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Western  New  York,  exciting  an  interest  in 
that  mission,  and  prompting  many  donations  in  that  direction.  Latterly^ 
more  was  done  for  the  Freedmen,  two  teachers  having  been  supported  by 
the  congregation  and  the  school  one  year  —  Miss  Jennie  Barbour  and  Miss 
Hattie  Twoguns  —  both  in  Georgia.  Several  seasons  of  special  religious 
interest  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  school. 

Deacon  Joel  Fuller  was  the  Superintendent  for  twenty  years,  and  bis  devo- 
tion to  the  school,  his  unwearied  interest,  and  his  fervent  prayers,  are  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Danforth  was  Superintendent  for  five  years,  and  during 
his  Superintendency  there  were  more  conversions  than  at  any.  other  time  dur- 
ing the  half  century.  His  successor.  Rev.  Charles  Rich,  who  was  Superin- 
tendent for  one  year,  is  remembered  as  a  man  peculiarly  adapted  to  interest 
the  young  in  his  addresses,  and  clothe  the  Bible  narratives  with  the  most 
vivid  reality. 

The  name  of  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will  start  a  multitude  of  memories 
connected  with  the  corner  of  the  vestry,  where  for  years  he  had  a  Bible  Class 
of  middle-aged  men.    His  counsel  and  wisdom  were  invaluable. 

An  opposite  corner  of  the  vestry  brings  to  mind  a  devoted  teacher,  Miss 
Hannah  S.  Richmond,  who  ^r  many  years  kept  a  large  class  of  young  ladies 
bound  to  her  by  her,  personal  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions led  them  to  Christ. 

,  The  remembrance  of  the  little  voices  which  came  from  the  small  vestry  in 
their  infant  songs,  calls  back  to  us  the  form  of  ijnother  teacher,  Miss  Sarab 
M-  Pearson. 

In  the  fiftieth  year,  another  teacher,  Mr.  Charles  Stone,  long  connected 
with  the  school,  and  ever  faithful,  was  called  to  his  heavenly  reward.  His 
name  suggests  the  memory  of  two  sisters,  who  were  once  found  in  their 
places  in  the  Sabbath  School,  remembered  for  their  faithfulness,  all  children 
of  the  senior  Deacon  Joseph  Stone. 

riKST   BAPTIST  CHURCH,  "VrEST  NEWTON. 

A  preliminaiy  meeting  of  several  members  of  Baptist  churches 
residing  in  Newtonville  and  vicinity  was  held  in  Tremont  Hall, 
NewtonviUe,  October  23,  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  fourth  Baptist  church  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Newton,  and  the  first  church  of  any  denomina- 
tion in  NewtonviUe.    Rev.  Joseph  M.  Graves  was  chairman. 
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Another  meeting  was  held  December  12,  1853,  when  the  follow- 
ing action  waa  adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas  the  undersigned  are  members  in  good  standing  in  Baptist 
churches,  and  with  other  friends  have  sustained  public  worship  in  this  place 
since  the  first  of  February,  and  whereas  wo  believe  that  a  regularly  organ- 
ized church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  demanded  and  would  be  sustained  in 
this  village,  and  having  obtained  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation 
for  this  purpose,  we  do  now  resolve  ourselves  into  a  church  to  be  known  as 
the  First  Baptist  church  in  Newtonville, —  relying  upon  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  build  us  up  in  our  most  holy  faith. 

To  this  action  the  following  names  were  signed,  and  these  per- 
sons were  the  constituent  members  of  the  church : 


Isaac  S.  French, 
David  C.  Sanger, 
Daniel  Sanger, 
William  Walker, 
Mrs.  Anna  Winch, 
Lucinda  B.  French, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Doggett, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Burdett, 


Sarah  3.  Sanger, 
Charlotte  Sanger, 
Susan  Walker, 
Miss  Susan  V.  Winch, 
Mrs.  Emeline  Webb, 
Miss  Eliza  Field, 
Mrs.  Lucinda  F.  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Packer. 


Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  similar  to  those  of  all  regular 
Baptist  churches  were  adopted. 

David  C.  Sanger  was  chosen  Clerk,  and  Tsaae  S.  French,  Dea- 
con and  Treasurer.  January  28,  1851,  Rev.  B.  A.  Edwards  was 
elected  Pastor. 

The  public  recognition  of  the  church  by  appropriate  exerpises 
took  place  in  Tremont  Hall,  Newtonville,  April  20. 

A  church  edifice  of  brick  was  commenced  near  the  Depot,  but 
before  it  was  completed,  the  contributions  being  insufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  incurred,  the  building  was  sold,  and  afterwards 
finished  by  the  first  Methodist  Society  in  Newtonville.  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards  resigned  the  pastorate  August  1,  1856.  Rev.  Mr. 
Graves,  who  had  been  with  the  church  at  the  beginning,  returned, 
and  labored  till  failure  of  health  forced  him  to  resign. 

After  a  temporary  suspension  of  public  services,  a  meeting  of 
the  members  was  held  June  5,  1866,  at  which  the  following  vote 
was  passed : 

Voted,  that  we  hereafter  hold  our  meetings  at  West  Newton,  and  that  we 
adopt  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  West  Newton. 
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A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  was  infused  into  the  meetings,  in 
this  new  location.  Meetings  were  held  in  "  Village  Hall,"  tUl  the 
meeting-house  was  erected  at  Lincoln  Park,  and  dedicated  in 
August,  1871. 

PASTOES. 

B.  A.  Edwards,  Jan.  28,  1851.  R.  S.  James,  D.  D.,  May  5,  1869. 

E.  H.  Bowles,  Nov.  13,  1866.  William  Lisle,  Nov.  14,  1870. 

T.  B.  Holland,  June  1,  1875. 

DEACONS. 

Isaac  S.  Erench,  Timothy  Estes,  L.  E.  Leiand, 

D.  C.  Sanger,  N.  C.  Pike. 

FIKST   DNITABIAN   SOCIETT,    WEST   NEWTON. 

The  first  meetings  for  public  worship  held  by  the  members  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  in  Newton  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1844.  The  services  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  West 
Newton.  In  August,  however,  they  were  discontinued,  but  revived 
again  in  the  year  1847. 

The  first  minister  engaged  for  any  length  of  time  was  Rev. 
Arthur  Buckminster  Fuller,  who  was  in  service  three  months  in 
1847-8.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1843,  and  was 
killed  in  the  war,  1862.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Rev.  William 
Orne  White,  of  Salem,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  one  year, 
and  was  ordained  November  22,  1848.  A  church  was  organized, 
and  the  first  communion  service  was  held  January  7,  1849.  After 
a  pastorate  of  about  two  years,  Mr.  White  resigned  his  charge, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Keene,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  pastor  twenty-eight  years.  The  church  organ- 
ized duj-ing  Mr.  White's  pastorate  adopted  in  substance  the  cove- 
nant used  originally  by  the  First  church  in  Boston.  At  that  time 
the  Normal  School  was  located  at  West  Newton,  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Cyrus  Pierce.  Mr.  William  Parker,  the  energetic  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
movement  to  establish  the  society.  Hon.  Horace  Mann  was  a  gen- 
erous supporter  of  the  parish,  and  a  faithful  attendant  on  its  worship, 
in  the  periods  of  respite  from  his  Congressional  duties .  A  few  hear- 
ers came  from  other  villages  in  Newton.  Mr.  White  was  an  ardent 
promoter  of  every  plan  that  promised  to  advance  the  social,  intellect- 
ual or  religious  improvement  of  the  village.     During  his  ministry 
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a  Geological  Club  was  formed,  which  studied  a  text-book,  and  met 
from  house  to  house.  The  West  Newtou  Athenaeum  or  Librar}- 
was  founded  about  the  same  time.  Its  meetings  were  held  weeklj-, 
and  the  time  was  spent  in  informal  talks,  reviews  of  books,  and 
occasional  lectures  on  important  topics. 

In  May,  1851,  Rev.  W.  D.  Knapp  became  pastor,  remaining 
till  1853.  The  next  year.  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Hodges  was 
engaged  to  preach  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  preaching  in  the  fore- 
noons in  Watertown.  This  arrangement  continued  only  one  year. 
Mr.  Hodges  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1847,  and  died 
1870.  After  this  for  two  years,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
Washington  Gilbert,  who  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1826, 
and  died  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Allen, 
also  for  two  years.  Until  1860  the  Society  held  their  services  in 
Village  Hall.  But  the  time  of  greater  strength  having  come,  it 
was  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  was  done  in  1860,  and 
the  edifice  was  dedicated  November  14,  1860.  Prayer  of  dedica- 
tion by  Rev.  E.  J.  Young,  of  Newton. 

The  first  pastor  after  the  completion  of  the  meeting-house  was 
Rev.  William  Henry  Savary,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who 
remained  three  years.  October  16, 1864,  Rev.  John  C.  Zachos  was 
ordained,  who  resigned  in  1866,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Francis 
Tifikny,  the  present  pastor. 

The  meeting-house,  built  in  1860,  was  enlarged  in  1867,  so  as 
to  contain  eighty  pews.  It  was  again  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
a  commodious  parlor  and  tower  in  1879-80. 

MTETLE  BAPTIST  CHUECH,    WEST  NEWTON. 

The  Myrtle  Baptist  church  (colored)  was  organized  in  September, 
1874,  with  twenty  members,  of  whom  the  following,  constituent 
members,  were  dismissed  from  the  First  Baptist  church  in  West 
Newton : 


Thomas  Johnson, 
Martha  Johnson, 
Lyman  Hicks, 
Elizabeth  Hicks, 


Sarah  Simms, 
Henrietta  Sose, 
Jane  Brewer, 
Henry  Jones. 


Meetings  had  been  held  eight  months  previously  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnson. 
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Rev.  Edmund  Kelley,  fonnerly  of  New  Bedford,  was  elected 
pastor  for  one  year,  and  a  chapel  was  built,  and  dedicated  in  June, 
1875. 

Deacons,  Thomas  Johnson,  Samuel  Scott. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kelley,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
mainly  by  students  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  under 
whose  labors  the  church  was  prospered.  In  1877,  seventeen  were 
admitted  to  the  church  by  baptism.  Characterized  by  vigor  and 
enthusiasm,  the  church,  though  small,  fiUs  an  important  sphere,  and 
does  its  part  weU  as  a  valuable  helper  in  the  cause  of  morality 
and  religion. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

NEWTON  UPPER  PALLS. —  FACTORIES. —  COTTON  MACHINERT. — 
"religious  SOCIETT." — UNITERSALISX  SOCIETY. —  SECOND  BAP- 
TIST   CHURCH. —  METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. —  ST.    MART'S 

(catholic)    CHURCH. NEWTON    LOWER    FALLS. —  ST.     MARX's 

(episcopal)    CHURCH. —  METHODIST  EPISCOPAI.  CHURCH. 

In  chapter  XXII,  pages  259-272,  we  have  surveyed  the  earlier 
history  of  Newton  Upper  and  Lower  Falls.  The  narrative  is  here 
resumed. 

NEWTON   UPPER  FALLS. 

The  first  dwelling-house  in  the  lower  village  of  the  Upper  Falls 
was  built  about  the  year  1800,  to  accommodate  the  workmen  at  the 
iron  works,  then  just  established.  It  is  stUl  standing  (1880). 
The  owners  of  this  property,  before  it  was  incorporated,  were 
Bufus  Ellis,  David  ElUs,  Jonathan  Chapman,  Jonathan  Mason, 
Benjamin  Guild,  George  Tieknor  and  William  P.  Mason,  all  of 
Boston.  The  building  of  a  cotton  factory  on  the  Needham  side  of 
the  river  was  commenced  in  1813.  A  portion  of  the  timber  used  in 
the  construction  was  purchased  in  Boston  at  auction, —  this  timber 
having  been  taken  as  a  prize  at  sea,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
■carried  into  Boston  for  sale.  One  of  these  timbers,  forming  the 
■east  sill  of  the  factory,  is  stUl  in  very  good  preservation,  although 
two  buildings  have  been  burned  over  it. 

The  "  Newton  Factories  "  were  incorporated  June  14, 1823.  At 
this  time  the  business  was  the  rolling  and  slitting  of  bar-iron,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cut-nails  and  cotton  cloth.  Rufus  Ellis  was 
the  Treasurer. 

It  appears  by  deeds  that  Jonathan  Btxby  was  the  owner  of  the 
lands  surrounding  the  mill  privilege,  as  the  last  deed  of  his  con- 
veyed a  piece  of  land  with  a  saw-mill  thereon,  near  the  nail  fac- 
tory. 
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The  cotton  factory  was  burned  May  8,  1850: 

In  1853,  the  building  used  for  half  a  century  for  a  nail  factory 
was  altered  into  a  paper-mill.  This  business  is  still  carried  on  'm 
a  new  building,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was 
pulled  down. 

A  few  years  after  the  Newton  Factories  became  a  corporation, 
— or  about  1829, —  a  hotel  was  built  and  owned  by  Eufus  Ellis, 
which  he  aftei-wards  conveyed  to  the  Newton  Factories.  This  was 
kept  as  a  hotel  twenty  years.  It  afterwards  became  a  boarding- 
house,  and  finally  a  private  residence. 

In  1846  the  Newton  Factories  tendered  a  resignation  of  their 
charter,  and  the  property  passed  into  the  possession  of  David 
Ellis,  Esq. 

Eufus  Ellis  was  born  at  "West  Dedham,  March  13,  1777,  and 
died  in  Newton,  July  2,  1859,  aged  eighty-two. 

David  Ellis  was  born  at  West  Dedham,  June  21,  1765,  and  died 
in  Newton,  November  24,  1846,  aged  eighty-one. 

The  Worcester  Turnpike,  now  called  Boylston  Street,  passes 
through  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Newton  in  a  straight  line, 
extending  from  the  border  line  at  Brookline  to  the  Charles  River 
at  Newton  Upper  Falls.  This  turnpike  road  was  chartered  March 
7,  1806.  The  petitioners  for  the  charter  were  Aaron  Davis, 
Luther  Eichardson,  Samuel  Wells,  Charles  Davis  and  William  H.. 
Sumner,  all  of  Boston.  The  first  meeting  of  the  corporators  was- 
held  October  30,  1806,  at  Concert  Hall,  in  Boston,  east  corner  of 
Court  and  Hanover  Streets.  The  stock  consisted  of  six  hundred 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $250  each, —  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  buUd  forty  miles  of  road. 

The  road  was  constructed  through  Newton  in  1808.  Of  the  six 
hundred  shares,  only  sixteen  were  subscribed  for  by  residents  of 
Newton.  The  road  paid  but  few  dividends,  never  six  per  cent., 
and  finally  the  whole  capital  invested  was  totally  lost  to  the  stock- 
holders. In  1833  the  proprietors  succeeded  in  giving  away  that 
part  of  the  road  which  passed  through  Newton, —  the  county  com- 
missioners laying  it  out  as  a  public,  highway.  In  1841,  the  pro- 
prietors tendered  to  the  Legislature  a  resignation  of  their  charter,, 
which  was  accepted,  and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  unfortunate' 
enterprise. 

Otis  Pettee,  Esq.,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  for  the  supply  of  cotton  factories  at  Newton. 
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Upper  Falls.  This  brancli  of  business  has  made  the  village  very 
widely  known,  as  an  influential  factor  in  the  enterprise  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

About  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Ithamer  Whiting,  a  native  of  Dover,  Mass.,  left 
his  home  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  After 
leading  a  miner's  life  for  ten  years  or  more,  he  engaged  in  pioneer  work  for 
introducing  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that  country.  At  the  end  of  about 
a  year's  effort,  he  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Barron, 
Forbes  &  Co., — merchants  in  the  city  of  Tepic,near  the  western  coast  of  the 
Republic, —  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.' 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  they  sent  Mr.  Whiting  home  to  New  England  to  procure 
the  necessary  machinery  and  fixtures  for  a  cotton  factory  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  produce  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  sheetings  per  day. 
After  thoroughly  canvassing  the  country,  Mr.  Whiting  finally  gave  the  order 
to  the  late  Mr.  Otis  Pettee,  sen.,  cotton-machine  builder  in  this  village.  The 
contract  simply  called  for  machinery  to  produce  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  coarse  sheetings  per  day, — including  all  the  necessary  fixtures  for 
the  buildings,  etc.,  water  wheel  and  mill  work,  doors,  window  frames  and 
sashes,  glass,  etc.,  and  all  small  tools  necessary  to  operate  and  repair  the 
machinery. 

Workmen  skilled  in  the  art  of  setting  up  the  machinery  and  of  operating 
the  same  were  sent  out  to  the  factory  for  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  as 
educators  to  the  Mexicans  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  work. 

The  machinery  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1837),  and 
well  boxed  and  shipped  from  Boston  direct  to  Port  San  Bias,  in  a  brig  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Whiting  to  be  used  by  the  mill-owners  as  a  coaster,  to  gather 
up  cotton  from  the  neighboring  ports,  and  as  far  south  as  Peru. 

About  five  years  later,  this  company  built  another  factory,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  warps  to  be  sold  in  the  country  towns  for  the  hand-weavers  among 
the  farmers,  etc. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  is  indicated  in  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Whiting  in  February,  1848. 

"  So  far,  we  have  done  very  well  with  our  factory;  but  I  am  afraid  our 
harvest  is  nearly  over.     The  state  of  the  country  is  such  at  this  time  as  to 

induce  the  belief  that  no  business  will  prosper  in  it  much  longer The 

last  two  years  have  been  the  best  we  have  ever  had, —  not  because  our 
manufactured  articles  have  sold  better,  for  the  price  has  fallen, —  but  because 
we  have  got  our  cotton  on  better  terms,  as  well  as  of  better  quality 

"In  1846  we  made  $113,4:19.82,  and  in  1847,  $180,331.17;  and  since  we 
commenced,  we  have  cleared  $873,017.12 ;  and  this  has  nearly  all  been  made 
by  the  first  machinery.  We  did  wrong  in  getting  out  the  mules.  We  should 
have  gotten  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the  first,  with  more  looms,  and 
then  we  should  have  made  much  more  money." 
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After  the  harvest  this  company  was  reaping  became  known  to  other  capi- 
talists in  the  republic,  they  at  once  became  interested,  and  built  other  mills 
in  different  localities,  and  very  naturally  ordered  their  machinery  from 
Newton. 

Among  the  first  to  follow,  was  a  German  gentleman,  Mr.  Stahlknecht, 
from  Durango,  who  commenced  operations  in  1840.  He  afterwards  built 
another  factory  in  Tunal.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  in  New  England,  he  said 
he  had  given  up  the  cottoh  manufacturing  business,  as  he  was  quite  too  near 
the  Texan  frontier,  and  goods  were  run  over  into  their  country,  and  he  could 
get  only  eighteen  cents  per  yard  for  his  cloth ;  and  it  cost  him  thirteen  cents 
to  manufacture  it ;  and  five  cents  profit  on  a  yard  did  not  pay. 

A  company  was  organized  as  the  "  Guadalajara  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company,"  in  1840,  and  sent  their  agent,  Mr.  John  M.  B.  Neubing  Boschetti, 
for  machinery  for  their  factory  located  in  Guadalajara.  In  addition  to  their 
cotton  manufactory,  they  built  a  paper-mill,  and  took  out  the  machinery  for 
that  also. 

Cotton  manufactories  were  established  in  several  other  places,  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  at  Colima,  Santiago,  Cura9oa,  Mazatlan  and  elsewhercj 
all  of  which  ordered  their  machinery  from  Newton. 

Under  the  charge  of  Otis  Pettee,  Esq.,  the  business  begun  by 
that  ingenious  mechanic,  his  father,  has  been  carried  forward  with 
energy  and  success,  furnishing  bread  for  many  families,  and  bring- 
ing fame  to  Newton  by  the  machinery  it  supplies  to  numerous 
manufactories. 

UPPER  PAI,I/S  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETT. 

The  first  religious  Society  in  Newton  Upper  Falls,  though  no 
church  of  any  denomination  existed  in  connection  with  the  first 
church  edifice,  was,  substantially,  Unitarian.  The  land  on  which 
the  first  meeting-house  was  erected  was  given  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Elliot  Manufacturing  Company.  The  building  contained 
forty-eight  pews,  and  the  cost  was  about  $3,300.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Elliot  Manufacturing  Conjpany  paid  three-fifths,  and 
Eufas  Ellis,  Esq.,  two-fifths.  The  meeting-house  was  commenced 
in  the  autumn  of  1827,  and  ftnished  and  dedicated  February  27, 
1828.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  by  the  Rev.  William 
Eitchie,  of  Needham,  from  II.  Thess.  Ill:  1,  "Finally,  brethren, 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and 
be  glorified,  even  as  it  is  with  you." 

The  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Upper  Falls  Religious  Society."  The 
petition,  asking  for  that  Act  of  Incorporation,  was  signed  by  the 
following : 
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Newell  Ellis, 
Otis  Pettee, 
M.  P.  Sturtevant, 
David  Bushee, 
J.  Sherman, 
Moses  Craft, 
Elisha  Wiswall, 
Matthias  Collins, 
Joseph  Barney, 
Walter  McEarland, 


Caleb  Haskell, 
Whipple  Ereeman, 
Elijah  Story, 
Joseph  Davenport, 
Benjamin  Davenport,  jr., 
Orrin  Calbin, 
Frederick  Cabot, 
Rufus  Ellis, 

and  others. 


The  pulpit  was  supplied  about  five  years,  mainly  by  preachers  of 
the  Unitarian  persuasion, —  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Need- 
ham,  Rev.  Mr.  Walcott,  of  Nantucket,  Rev.  George  Whitney,  of 
Quincy,  Rev.  William  Farmer,  of  Cambridge,  Rev.  Andrew  Bige- 
low,  etc.  In  1832,  the  church  building  was  sold  to  the  late 
Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  to  be  used  as  a  Methodist  church,  and 
this  first  religious  society  became  extinct. 

Mr.  Pettee  writes, — 

I  have  gathered  the  following  list  of  names  of  members  of  the  Unitarian 
church  choir  in  our  village  from  1828  to  1832. 


George  Morse,  Leader, 
Artemag  Newell,  Bass  Viol, 
Jesse  Winslow,  Clarionet, 
Samuel  Mcintosh,     do., 
Alfred  Bridges,  Bugle, 
Amos  Morse, 
Oliver  Plimpton, 
Samuel  Cheney, 
William  E.  Clarke, 


Charles  Pettee, 
Kingsley  Allen, 
George  Winsor, 
Miss  Eliza  Bartlett, 

"    Silence  Clark, 

"    Nancy  Ellis, 

"    Eliza  Clapp, 

"    Charlotte  Plimpton. 


A  Mr.  Bartlett,  from  Boston,  taught  a  singing-school  in  the  old  tavern  in 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1827-8,  and  sung  in  the  choir  at  the  dedication  of  the 
meeting-house  in  February,  1828.  Jotham  Colburn  taught  a  music-school 
in  the  old  tavern  house  several  winters  prior  to  1832,  and  occasionally  played 
on  an  instrument  in  the  church. 


tJNIVEESALIST  SOCIETY. 

A  Society  of  the  Universalist  denomination  was  organized  for 
religious  worship  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  in  September,  1841.  A 
meeting-house  was  erected  on  High  Street,  at  a  cost  of  about 
thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  dedicated  in  May,  1842.  The  twenfy- 
two  original  proprietors  were  as  follows : 
30 
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Pliny  Bosworth, 
Joshua  Gardner, 
■William  Cargill, 
George  W.  Keyes, 
,  Samuel  P.  Skinner, 
Henry  Billings, 
Beriah  Billings, 
Stephen  Putnam, 
Kichard  Boynton, 
John  Kingsbury, 
Martin  Hunting, 


Horace  Whitney,, 
Lewis  H.  Partridge, 
Thomas  Nealy, 
William  Lyon, 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury, 
James  Barney; 
Jason  Brayman, 
WilUam  H.  Nichols, 
William  Pairfield, 
Lyndall  Grover, 
Harding  Partridge. 


The  first  and  only  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  who 
was  settled  after  the  dedication  of  the  church  edifice,  and  con- 
tinued in  "office  till  October,  1845.'  The  pulpit  was  then  supplied 
by  A.  S.  Dudley,  a  dentist  by  profession,  till  July,  1847;  and  then 
by  William  F.  Teulon,  from  the  British  dominions,  who  was  also 
a  practising  physician,  and  after  a  few  months  lefb  the  pulpit  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  medical  profession.  The 
Society,  after  an  existence  of  only  six  or  seven  years,  was  dis- 
solved, and  their  church  edifice  became  a  useful  structure  for  vil- 
lage uses,  taking  the  name  of  Elliot  Hall.  In  1879  the  building 
was  sold  to  Mr.  John  Howe,  and  converted  into  a  private 
residence. 

SECOND    BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

The  Baptist  church  at  Newton  Upper  Falls  received  the  title 
of  the  Second  Baptist  church.  The  mother-church  at  Newton 
Centre,  like  a  "  fruitful  vine,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall," 
sent  forth  this,  its  first  colony,  stronger  and  more  ijrosperous  at  its 
beginning  than  afterwards.  It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grafton, 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  hesitated  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  movement.  He  dreaded  lest  the  original  church  might  be 
left  too  feeble  in  pecuniary  ability  to  sustain  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  To  those  who  "acted  as  leaders  in  the  project,  he 
remarked,  "  When  bees  swarm,  they  always  leave  in  the  hive  honey 
enough  for  the  old  ones.  If  you  swarm,  brethren,  I  hope  you 
will  leave  honey  enough  in  the  old  hive." 

They  proceeded,  hawever,  with  great  deliberation.  The  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  and  preaching  was  maintained  in  it  nearly 
two  years  before  the  church  was  organized, — apparently,  a  period 
sufficiently  protracted  to  decide  the  twofold  question,  whether  the 
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original  church,  situated  two  miles  away,  could  support  its  own 
religious  ordinances,  after  the  transference  of  these  members  to 
form  a  new  body,  and  whether  the  new  church  had  in  it  strength 
enough  to  stand  on  an  independent  foundation.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  village  were,  at  that  period,  very  different  from 
what  they  came  to  be  afterwards.  The  population  was  then  chiefly 
American,  and  the  people  prized  the  ordinances  of  Protestant 
worship.  At  a  later  date,  the  native  was  displaced  by  a  foreign 
element,  of  other  tastes  and  different  religious  associations. 
Many  of  the  earlier  members  died,  and  the  infant  church,  which 
began  in  strength,  waxed  feeble,  as  if  by  premature  decay. 

In  1832,  eleven  persons,  mostly  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  associated  together  and  built  a  new  meeting-house  at  the 
Upper  Falls.  The  property  was  divided  into  twenty  shares. 
Jonathan  Bixby  owned  seven  shares  ;  Jesse  Winslow,  Isaac  Keyes 
and  John  Nicholson  owned  two  shares  each,  and  Lauren  Kings- 
bury, Asa  F.  Smith,  Ira  M.  BuUen,  Samuel  Scott,  John  Bullough, 
jr.-,  Martin  P.  Sturtevant  and  Thomas  Nicholson,  one  each.  The 
meeting-house  was  dedicated  March  27,  1833. 

The  church  was  organized  February  8,  1835.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  original  members : 


Jonathan  Bixby, 
Isaac  Keyes, 
Lauren  Kingsbury, 
Asa  F.  Smith, 
Sylvester  Smith, 
Lucius  Smith, 
JamesTaylor, 
David  Scott, 
Thomas  Nicholson, 
Samuel  Floyd, 
Samuel  Scott, 
Charles  Scott, 
Ira  M.  Baptama, 
Amariah  BuUens, 
Francis  T.  Keyes, 
William  Bullough, 
Samuel  Nicholson, 
Lydia  Bixby, 


Eliza  H.  Bixby, 
Sarah  S.  Kingsbury, ' 
Catherine  Hyde, 
Matilda  Libby, 
Betsey  S.  Smith, 
Clarissa  Smith, 
Hannah  Scott, 
Rosanna  Woodward, 
Sally  Nickerson, 
Belinda  Smith, 
Susan  Willis, 
Sylvia  Jones, 
Lucy  Taylor, 
Levina  E.  BuUens, 
Mary  S.  Cheney, 
Abigail  Cheney, 
Nancy  L.  Gardner, 
Abia  Keyes, 
Chloe  Eay, 


Eunice  Bixby, 

The  whole  number  was  flftj^-five, —  all 
Baptist  church  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 


Angelina  Bixby, 
Martha  F.  Newhall, 
Elizabeth  E.  Keyes, 
Louisa  Peak, 
Sarah  Eichards, 
Abigail  B.  Clapp, 
Cleora  P.  Smith, 
Hannah  Fisk, 
Olivia  Fisk, 
Sally  Kingsbury, 
Eliza  Kingsbury, 
Hannah  Bond, 
Charlotte  H.  Smith, 
Sarah  Priest, 
Martha  H.  Taylor, 
Susanna  Nickerson, 
Mary  Ann  Keyes. 


dismissed  from  the  First 
in  this  new  organization. 
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At  the  service  of  the  public  recognition,  Eev.  James  D.  Knowles, 
then  Professor  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  preached  the 
sermon.  Kev.  Mr.  Grafton  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
addressed  the  church  on  their  new  relations.  Isaac  Keyes  and 
Lauren  Kingsbury  were  appointed  deacons. 

The  following  sketch,  written  under  the  dictation  of  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bixby,  herself  an  original  member  of  the  church,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  all  the  proceedings  which  eventuated  in  its  estab- 
lishment, will  here  be  of  interest. 

The  Second  Baptist  church  in  Newton  grew  out  of  the  special  religious 
interest  that  pervaded  the  village  at  the  Upper  Falls,  during  the  years  1830-1. 
Deacon  E.  F.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Asa  Cook,  members  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church,  commenced  holding  union  prayer-meetings  in  private 
houses  on  Saturday  evenings.  During  the  autumn  of  1830,  meetings  for 
preaching  were  held  in  the  school-house,  and  supplied  alternately  by  Congre- 
gational and  Baptist  ministers.  One  Sabbath  morning,  when  the  people  had 
come  together  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bates,  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Homer,  the  person  who,  as  committee-man  of  the  district,  had  charge  of 
the  school-house,  refused  to  give  up  the  key  of  the  house,  affirming  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  his  duty  to  open  the  building  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  services. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  D.  L.  Brayton,  a  member  of  the  Theological 
Institution,  afterwards  missionary  to  Burmah,  being  present,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigency  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Bixby,  who  at  once 
opened  his  doors  to  the  people.  The  incident  naturally  awakened  an  interest 
in  the  village,  and  the  more,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bixby  was  just  recovering 
from  a  rheumatic  fever,  and  unable  to  leave  his  room ;  so  that  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  services  of  weekly  religious  worship  was  brought,  witljout 
his  seeking 'it,  to  his  bedside.  For  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Bixby's  house 
was  a  house  of  worship  for  both  religious  societies  on  the  Sabbath  evenings. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mr.  Bixby  fitted  up  a  room  in  an  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  had  been  occupied  as  a  store,  for  a  place  of  religious  worship,  and 
the  room  Wfts  used  for  this  purpose  till  ampler  conveniences  were  provided. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1831,  members  of  the  Congregational  Society 
built  a  vestry,  and  during  the  following  year,  the  Baptists  erected  their 
chapel,  which  was  dedicated  in  March,  1883.  Before  they  erected  their 
chapel,  the  Baptist  members  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  purchase  the 
church  building  of  tlie  "Upper  Falls  Religious  Society,"  which  the  majority 
of  the  church-going  people  of  the  village  did  not  find  to  be,  to  them,  a  con- 
genial religious  home.  There  were,  in  the  village,  a  considerable  number  of 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  church  at  Newton  Centre,  whose  convenience 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  having  religious  services  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation, in  the  village  where  they  resided.  For  this  purpose,  they  erected 
their  chapel,  and  commenced  their  public  services  on  the  Sabbath.  They 
did  not,  at  the  outset,  contemplate  a  separate  organization;  they  attended 
worship  on  the  communion  Sabbaths  at  Newton  Centre,  with  the  church  of 
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which  they  were  members,  and  delayed  the  organization  of  a  Second  Baptist 
church  till  nearly  two  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  chapel. 

The  persons  most  active  in  the  erection  of  the  chapel  were,  besides  Mr. 
Jonathan  Bixby,  Isaac  Keyes,  Lauren  Kingsbury,  Asa  F.  pmith,  Samuel 
Scott,  Ira  BuUens,  Martin  Sturtevant  and  Jiesse  Winslow.  Mr.  Bixby  fur- 
nished one-third  of  the  means  requisite  for  building  the  chapel.  In  the  fall 
of  1835,  the  chapel  was  enlarged  and  improved. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  religious  interest,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  this  church,  the  students  of  the  Newton-Theological  Institu- 
tion rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  prayer-meetings.  And  when  the  chapel 
had  been  erected,  they  principally  supplied  the  pulpit,  till  the  settlement  of 
the  first  pastor.  Messrs.  Jennings  (1834),  Carpenter  (1833),  Sheldon 
(1835),  Burliugame  (1836)  and  others  rendered  much  and  useful  service  in 
the  pulpit.  Mr.  Webb  (1834),  afterwards  missionary  to  Burmah,  conducted 
a  week-evening  Bible-class,  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1831.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  service,  by  Messrs.  Osgood  (1834)  and  J,  W.  Sargent 
(1834).  Messrs.  Lawrence  (1831),  Crocker  (1834),  afterwards  missionary 
to  West  Africa,  Hutchinson  (1834),  Brayton  and  Stearns,  D.  W.  Phillips 
(1840),  Davis  (1837)  and  others  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
social  religious  meetings.  At  an  earlier  day,  Messrs.  Aldrich  (1829)  and 
Wade  (1829)  were  active  in  the  special  season  of  religious  awakening  in 
1827-8.  And,  after  the  church  had  settled  a  pastor,  the  students  rendered 
considerable  aid  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  meetings  for  prayer.  The 
church  was  led  by  successiv'e  pastors,  who  lacked  neither  prudence  nor 
ability,  and  was  strengthened  and  encouraged,  in  seasons  of  destitution,  by 
the  gifts  and  influence  of  many  ministers,  who,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
supplied  the  pulpit.  The  names  of  many  devoted  and  useful  Christians  stand 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  church.  Spiritual  refreshings  have  been  experienced 
from  time  to  time,  most  gratifying  and  cheering  to  the  friends  of  religion 
and  virtue.  And  in  the  end  it  will  undoubtedly  appear,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing decline  and  weakness,  following  a  propitious  beginning,  the  pious  ser- 
vice of  this  church  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  great  problem  which 
is  being  wrought  out  by  the  gospel,  for  human  welfare. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  with  preaching  from  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution,  until  September  14,  1836,  when  Mr.  Origen 
Crane  was  ordained  the  first  pastor. 

Eev.  Okigen  Crane  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  July  25, 
1804.  He  was  first  a  pupil,  and  then  a  teacher,  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  'native  town  ;  he  became  hopefully  pious  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and,  after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  then  spent  five 
years  in  preparatory  study,  the  last  three  in  the  regular  classes  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  where  he  graduated  in  1836. 
He  remained  a  faithful,  loving  and  laborious  pastor  at  Newton 
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Upper  Falls  nearly  three  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  he 
removed  to  Weston,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
town  upwards  of  twelve  years.  His  influence  was  savory  and  far- 
reaching,  and  was  felt  very  widely,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
parish.  His  last  residence  was  in  New  England  Village,  Mass. 
His  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  was  occasioned  by  an  accident, 
which  took  place  April  20,  1869.  He  was  buried  in  his  native 
town.  The  following  inscription  on  his  tombstone  is  a  truthful 
description  of  his  character : 

He  was  a 

Faithful  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 

A  devoted  and  successful  Pastor, 

A  warm-hearted  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

Kind  and  affectionate 

In  all  the  domestic  and  social  relations  of  life. 

The  number  admitted  to  the  church  during  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Crane  was  seventy-nine. 

The  second  pastor.  Rev..  Charles  W.  Dennison,  was  ordained  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1836;  installed  pastor  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  March,  1842,  and  resigned  his  office  in  February, 
1843.  Admitted  to  the  church  during  Mr.  Dennison's  ministry, 
thirty-two. 

The  third  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Stillman  Leighton,  who  was 
ordained  at  Andover,  Mass.,  August  25, 1841.  He  became  pastor 
February  8,  1846,  and  resigned  July  1,  1847. 

Mr.  Leighton  was  born  in  Westford,  Mass.,  October  18,  1809. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Chelmsford.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady in  1838,  and  studied  theology  partly  at  Andover  and  partly 
at  Newton  Theological  Institution,  graduating  at  the  former  in 
1841.  He  was  pastor  at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Leeds, 
Me.,  and  came  from  the  latter  place  to  Newton  Upper  Falls. 
After  leaving  Newton,  he  was  pastor  at  Sanbornton  and  Bow,  N. 
H.,  and  Georgetown  and  Orleans,  Mass.  He  died  in  West  Town- 
send,  Mass.,  July  4,  1860,  aged  fifty-one.  He  was  an  earnest 
laborer  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  buried  in  his  native 
town,  and,  by  his  own  request,  this  Scripture  was  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone : 

"  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith, 
"  And  that  not  of  yourselves, 
"  It  is  the  gift  of  God." 
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Five  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  Mr.  Leighton'a  pas- 
torate. 

The  next  pastor,  Kev.  Amos  Webster,  was  ordained  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  November  15,  1848,  and  resigned  June  25,  1854. 
He  afterwards  preached  at  Needham  and  Hyde  Park,  and  subse- 
quently was  publisher  of  the  Christian  Era,  Boston.  During  his 
ministry,  twenty-three  were  admitted  to  the  church. 

The  church  had  already  declined  greatly  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency. Some  had  removed  from  the  town,  others  had  died.  The 
Society  became  feeble,  and  the  members  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port a  regular  pastor.  In  the  changes  which  occur  in  our  Ameri- 
can society,  such  events  often  take  place.  Centres  of  business 
are  migratory,  and,  often,  arbitrary.  People  of  one  nationalitj' 
•displace  people  of  another  nationality,  and  transform  the  social 
iind  religious  aspect  of  a  community.  So  it  has  been  in  Newton 
Upper  Falls.  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  preached  to  the  church  as  a 
stated  supply  from  May  25,  1856,  till  June  12,  1864.  During  this 
period,  thirteen  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1865,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Richards 
became  pastor  of  the  church.  Through  his  efficient  labors,  the 
church  edifice  was  repaired  and  improved ;  the  basement  vestry 
was  made  more  comfortable  and  tasteful,  by  dropping  the  floor  and 
.thus  increasing  the  altitude  ;  and  a  fine-toned  bell  was  procured  bj^ 
general  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  about  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  bell  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Newton  and  Watertown 
UniversaUst  Society,  whose  place  of  worship  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Centre  Street,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  town  line,  and  in 
Watertown.  The  latter  Society  was  dissolved  about  1866,  and 
their  church  edifice  transformed  into  a  school-house.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards resigned  March  26,  1871,  and  the  church  again  became 
•dependent  upon  casual  supplies.  During  Mr.  Richards'  pastor- 
ship, thirty-two  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Such  names  as 
those  of  the  late  Thomas  J  eflFerson  Richardson  and  Eliza  Jameson, 
once  recorded  in-the  catalogue,  as  well  as  others,  "full  of  good 
works  and  alms-deeds  which  they  did,"  are  fragrant  names.  A 
body  which  enshrines  such  names  and  the  deeds  they  recall,  even 
though  it  vanish  away,  has  not  existed  in  vain. 

The  whole  number  who  have  been  members  of  this  church  from 
the  beginning  till  March,  1878,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
Five  of  the  members  of  this  Society  were  soldiers  in  the  civil  war. 
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PASTOES   OF  THE   SECOND  BAPTIST  CHUKCH,    NEWTON   UPPER  FALI.S. 


NAMES. 

ORDAINED  OB 
INSTALLED. 

BESiaNED. 

Origen  Crane, 
Charles  W.  Dennison, 
Samuel  Stillman  Iieightou, 
Amos  Webster, 
William  C.  Kichards, 

Sept.   14,  1836, 
March,      1842, 
Feb.      8,  1846, 
Nov.    15,  1848, 
April  16,  1865, 

July,      1840. 
Feb.,     1843.    ■ 
July,      1847. 
June,     1854. 
March,  1871. 

Isaac  Keyes, 

Lauren  Kingsbury  (of  Needham), 

Charles  Scott, 

William  H.  Bancroft, 

Enoch  J.  Pope  (of  Needham), 


APPOINTED. 


Feb.  8,  1835, 

Feb.  8,  1835, 

April  30,  1868, 

Feb.,  1877. 

Feb.,  1877. 


May,  1858. 
1868. 
1877. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  NEWTON  UPPEK  FALLS. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  "  Upper  Falls  Eeligious  Society," 
the  first  religious  society  which  held  worship  iu  that  village,  main- 
tained a  liberal  faith ;  but  previous  to  the  erection  of  their  place  of 
worship,  attended  divine  service  with  the  churches  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Grafton  and  Homer,  of  Newton  Centre,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie,  of 
Needham.  No  church  organization  existed  in  connection  with 
this  society.  There  was  a  Lower  House,  but  never  an  Upper 
House. 

A  Methodist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Joel  Steele,  formed  a  Metho- 
dist class  at  Newton  Upper  Falls  in  1826  ;•  but  in  consequence  of 
removals,  it  was  soon  dissolved.  Two  years  later,  another  class 
was  formed,  consisting  of  these  seventeen  persons : 


Marshall  S.  Kice, 
Jeremiah  Trull, 
Nathan  Bice, 
Gardner  Hice, 
Mary  Rice, 
Sarah  Livermore, 
Eliza  Eager, 
Boreas  Smith, 
Mary  A.  Morse, 


Mary  Childs, 
Ami  Winslow, 
Mary  Fogg, 
Mary  Boynton, 
Sarah  Willis, 
Rebecca  Garfield, 
Susan  Tavener, 
Sarah  Brackett. 
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The  church  was  organized  November  11,  1832,  and  consisted  of 
fifty-three  members.  The  following  preachers  have  been  stationed 
here  as  pastors : 


•Charles  K.  True, 
John  Parker, 
Nathan  B.  Spaulding. 
•Charles  S.  Macreading, 
D.  K.  Bannister, 
Joseph  Dennison, 
•Jacob  Sanborn, 
M.  P.  Webster, 
•Chester  Eield, 
Mr.  Putnam, 
Z.  A.  Mudge, 
John  Paulson, 
Edward  Otheman, 


Newell  S.  Spaulding, 
•James  Mudge, 
•Joseph  A.  Merrill, 
Joseph  W.  Lewis, 
■William  Pentecost, 
Augustus  P.  Bailey, 
James  W.  Morey, 
Jonas  Bailey, 
Ralph  W.  Allen, 
William  B.  Toulmin, 
William  J.  Porafret, 
Pranklin  Purber, 
Charles  T.  Johnson. 


In  all,  twenty-six.  Three  of  these  preachers  served  a  second 
term  in  the  pastorate,  viz.,  Charles  S.  Macreading,  Charles  K.  True 
and  Z.  A.  Mudge.  .  In  1879  they  were  all  living  except  six,  whose 
names  are  starred. 

The  meeting-house  erected  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Methodist  church,  for  the  use  of  the  "  Upper  Falls  Religious  Soci- 
ety," was  used  by  that  Society  about  one-half  the  Sabbaths,  the 
preachers  being  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  late 
Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Centre,  offered  to  supply 
the  pulpit,  without  expense  to  the  Society,  with  the  services  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  the  other  half  of  the  time,  or  whenever  it  was 
not  otherwise  used.  The  "  Religious  Society  "  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Rice,  with  but  one  dissentient  vote.  The  late  Rev. 
Charles  K.  True,  of  Boston  (H.  C.  1832),  commenced  preaching 
in  the  church  on  the  alternate  Sabbaths,  and  his  labors  were  appre- 
ciated and  crowned  with  success. 

When  the  engagement  had  expired  with  the  clergyman  who  was 
employed  to  preach  for  the  "  Religious  Society  "  osie-half  the  time, 
Mr.  Rice  was  informed  that  he  and  his  friends  would  be  permitted 
to  fill  the  pulpit  every  Sabbath ;  and  Mr.  True  removed  to  the  vil- 
lage, taking  the  responsible  position  of  first  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  of  Newton  Upper  Falls. 

The  Sabbath  School  was  commenced  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  church  in  July,  1832.  A  Sabbath  School  had  previously 
existed  in  connection  with  the   "  Religious   Society,"  under  the 
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superintendence  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer.     But  the  school  was  sub- 
sequently disbanded,  and  many  of  the  members  of  it  joined  the 
Methodist  school.     Dr.  Hosmer,  in  behalf  of  the  old  organization, 
presented  their  valuable  library  to  the  new  school. 
Mr.  Rice,  the  most  liberal  benefactor  of  the  church,  says, — 

Before  the  year  1832  was  ended,  after  we  were  permitted  to  occupy  the 
house  every  Sabbath,  and  saw  it  well  filled,  the  question  arose  about  owning 
it.  I  had  partly  paid  for  my  home  only ;  but  I  concluded  to  purchase  it  for 
'  the  Society,  if  my  wife  would  give  her  consent.  The  Elliot  Manufacturing 
Company  owned  the  land  and  61-100  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Eufus  Ellis 
owned  39-100  of  the  house.  I  explained  it  to  my  wife,  and  asked  her  what 
she  would  do  with  our  three  little  ones,  if  I  should  give  my  obligations  for 
the  house,  and  should  then  die ?  She  answered,  "  Buy  the  house!  I  don't 
believe  you  will  soon  be  called  to  die,  if  you  do  ;  and  should  it  be  so,  I  will 
support  our  children  by  going  into  the  factory  to  work,  if  necessary."  The 
answer  settled  the  question.  I- first  purchased  the  61-100  of  the  Elliot  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  soon  afterwards  the  39-100  of  Mr.  Ellis  ;  the  amount 
paid  for  the  whole  was  $2,660. 

After  the  house  had  been  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved,  the  property 
was  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Eirst  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of 
Newton,  in  the  year  1836. 

In  1833  a  bell  was  first  placed  in  the  tower.  After  being  in  use 
twenty-eight  years,  the  bell  was  cracked,  but  replaced,  in  1861,  by 
a  much  iiner  one.  On  the  new  bell  is  engraved  the  text, —  "  O 
come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord 
our  Maker."—  Psalm  XCV :  6. 

The  church  building  was  enlarged  in  1836  ;  the  walls  were  sawed 
in  two,  the  rear  end  moved  back,  and  twenty  pews  inserted  in  the 
centre.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  also  much  improved.  The 
large  clock  in  the  church  was  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Everett,  in 
1847.  The  vestry  was  added  to  the  church  in  1855,  and  in  1860 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church  were  wholly  renovated. 
In  1863  the  organ  was  introduced,  in  place  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  which  had  aided  the  singing  ever  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church.  The  parsonage  was  purchased  in  1865.  The 
two  rock-maple  trees  which  have  long  stood  in  front  of  the  church 
edifice,  in  the  year  1835,  or  not  far  from  that  date,  were  pulled  up 
out  of  the  grass  under  a  large  maple  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  being 
then  about  six  inches  high,  and  brought  to  Newton  by  Mr.  Rice  in 
his  chaise-box.  Three  similar  trees,  in  front  of  Mr.  Rice's  dwell- 
ing-house at  Newton  Centre,  have  the  same  history. 
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ST.  maky's  church  (boman  catholic)  . 

In  the  absence  of  any  early  and  authentic  records,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Dolan,  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's 
•church,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  for  the  following  records  of  its 
history : 

Rev.  Father  Strain,  of  Walthani,  was,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  priest 
to  celebrate  mass  at  Newton  Upper  Falls.  It  was  about  the  year  1843  or 
1844.  Others  had  come  before  him,  to  attend  to  the  sick;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  hold  religious  service  here  on  Sunday.  His  chapel 
was  a  room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Cohill,  residing  still  (1878)  at  the 
Upper  Falls.     Father  Strain  is  no  longer  among  the  living. 

He  was  succeeded  in  tliis  parish  by  Father  Patrick  Flood,  who  also  held 
his  services  in  the  same  room  as  his  predecessor.  His  first  visit  was  made 
about  the  year  1850,  and  the  last  about  two  years  afterwards.  During  his 
administration,  the  Catholics  of  the  place  began  to  collect  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church.  They  had  not  made  much  progress  in  this  direction  before 
the  iniiuguration  of  Father  Bernard  Flood,  as  missionary  of  the  Upper  Falls. 
This  was  about  the  year  1852,  as  Father  Bernard  was  ordained  October  19lh 
of  that  year.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  came  very  often,  or  held  religious  ser- 
vice very  frequently  on  Sundays,  before  1860.  About  that  time,  his  congre- 
gation began  to  assemble  on  Sundays  in  Elliot  Hall.  They  numbered  about 
three  hundred,  and  were  generally  zealous  and  generous.  The  most  con- 
spicuous among  them  and  the  most  efficient  workers  were-  Timothy  Flanna- 
gan,  Patrick  Hurley,  Michael  Begley,  James  Cohill  and  Michael  Daley. 

Father  Bernard  relinq^uishod  this  mission  about  the  year  1863  or  1864, 
organized  the  mission  of  Concord,  built  the  Catholic  church  of  West  Newton, 
and  enlarged  and  decorated  the  cliurch  in  Waltham.  Just  as  the  frescoing 
of  the  last  was  being  finished,  he  stood  in  the  gallery  and  gave  some  last 
directions  to  the  architect,  took  a  last,  loving  look  at  the  house  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  Creator,  and,  as  if  his  work  was  finished,  bent  down,  and 
never  rose  again.     His  death  occurred  December  20,  1876. 

Father  John  McCarthy  was  his  successor.  In  1867  the  church  fund 
amounted  to  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  With  this  sum  and  three  thou- 
sand dollars  raised  on  mortgage,  on  an  acre  of  land  bought  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Father  Bernard  Flood,  a  church  was  built  of  wood,  forty  by  seven- 
ty-six feet.  It  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Williams,  November  17,  1867.  The 
supervision  of  this  church  was  the  last  work  of  Father  McCarthy  in  this  par- 
ish, which  he  resigned  about  the  close  of  1870. 

■Father  Michael  Dolan  was  appointed  to  the  parish  December  4,  1871.  He 
celebrated  his  first  mass  at  the  Upper  Falls  December  6.  He  also  took 
charge  of  a  congregation  of  about  two  hundred  persons,  holding  service  at 
the  Lower  Falls,  in  Boyden  Hall.  In  1874  and  1875,  through  their  united 
liberality  he  built  the  church  which  stands  on  Washington  Street,  Lower 
Falls,  near  the  Railroad  Station.  The  cost  was  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 
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In  1875,  the  church  at  Newton  Upper  Falls  being  too  small  for  the  grow- 
ing want3  of  the  congregation,  it  was  enlarged  by  building  a  transept  forty 
by  eighty  feet,  having  a  gallery  on  each  end.  This  addition  secured  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  one  thousand  persons,  besides  the  accommodations  in  th© 
organ  loft.  A  basement  was  constructed  under  the  whole  church,  which  was- 
handsomely  frescoed  and  furnished,  and  the  roof  slated.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  1876,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Williams.  Bight  Rev. 
James  A.  Healy,  bishop  of  Portland,  Me.,  preached  on  the  occasion  on  "  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass."  Rev,  Bernard  Flood  was  celebrant  of  the  mass.  Rev. 
William  Byrne,  of  Charlestown,  deacon,  Rev.  L.  J.  Morris,  of  Brookline,  sub- 
deacon,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mulligan,  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md., 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  organ  in  the  church  was  built  by  Hook,  Hast- 
ings &  Co.,  Boston,  April,  1873.  Cost,  $1,550.  The  last  improvements  on 
the  church  building  cost  about  $15,000.  The  average  attendance  is  about 
750.  The  parish  includes  about  1,000  or  1,200  Catholics,  and  embraces  Need- 
ham,  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  and  Newton  Centre,  as  far  as  Beacon  Street. 

NEWTON    LOWER   FALLS. 

The  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Lower  Falls  and  their  descend- 
ants have  held  distinguished  national,  state,  town  and  city  posi- 
tions. Allen  C.  Curtis  and  Lemuel  Crehore  represented  Newton 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Alexander  H.  Rice  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mayor  of  the ' 
city,  and  for  a  number  of  years  represented  Boston  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  where  during  the  war  of  the  Eebellion 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  FinaUy, 
for  three  successive  years  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

His  brother,  Hon.  Thomas  Rice,  jr. ,  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  its  Chairman  during  the  period 
when  Newton  was  called  upon  to  furnish  its  quota  for  the  armies 
of  the  Union,  engaged  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  He  was  also 
a  representative  in  the ,  Legislature  and  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
or's Council. 

A  third  brother,  J.  "Willard  Rice,  was  for  several  years  a  Select- 
man of  the  town,  and,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hagar,  also  of  the  Lower  Falls,  represented  the 
town  in  the  Legislature  at  two  different  times.  He  also  served 
on  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  was  for  about  thirty  years  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee,  and  for  a  very  long  period  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  was  also  for  many  years  Auditor 
of  Newton  Savings'  Institution. 
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ST.  mart's  (episcopal)  church. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  business  began  to  be  developed 
.  at  tMs  village,  the  people  continued  to  be  connected,  ecclesiasti- 
cally, with  the  First  Parish  church.  No  motion  was  made  for  a 
separate  church  organization.  And  afterwards,  when  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seem  to  warrant  an  effort 
to  sustain  religious  worship  regularly  in  the  village,  such  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  that  for  many  years  the  only  church  in 
the  village  was  the  Episcopal  faith  and  form,  and  the  citizens,  as 
a  general  thing,  united  in  this  mode  of  worship. 

The  Episcopal  form  of  service  was  first  used  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  District  school-house  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  citizens 
from  Newton,  Needham  and  "Weston,  uniting  in  its  support,  and 
for  more  than  fifty  years  St.  Mary's  was  the  only  church  edifice  in 
the  village.  Mr.  John  E.  Getting,  a  lay-reader,  officiated  occa- 
sionally during  the  winter  following,  coming  from  his  residence  in 
Dedham  for  tliat  purpose.  AprU  7,  1812,  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Newton  and  the  adjacent  towns  met  in 
the  school-house  at  the  Lower  Falls,  and  organized  themselves 
into  a  parish.  Solomon  Curtis  and  Thomas  Durant  Were  elected 
"Wardens.  Benevolent  Episcopalians  in  Boston,  having  learned 
that  the  new  parish  was  organized,  gave  much  valuable  aid,  both 
in  means,  sympathy  and  ministerial  services.  The  school-house 
having  become  too  smaU  for  the  congregation,  a  convenient  hall 
was  secured  for  worship  in  a  building  at  the  west  corner  of.  Main 
and  Church  Streets,  where  the  services  were  conducted  by  several 
■candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  the  sacraments  were  administered 
successively  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Rev. 
J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  Bishop  A.  V. 
Griswold.  Rev.  Asa  Eaton  was  invited,  in  April,  1813,  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  church,  but  declined  the  call.  An  Act  of  Incor- 
poration was  granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1813,  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  June  16. 

Two  acres  of  land,  for  a  church  and  cemetery,  were  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Samuel  Brown,  Esq. ,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
Solomon  Curtis,  Thomas  Durant,  Isaac  Hagar  and  Nathaniel 
"Wales  were  appointed  a  Building  Committee.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  church  edifice  was  laid  September  29,  1813,  by  "the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;" 
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and  seven  months  later,  April  29,  1814,  the  house  was  consecrate(J 
to  the  worship  of  God.  Bishop  Griswold  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  ten  persons  received  the  rite  of  confirmation.  At  this 
service  the  holy  communion  was  administered,  it  is  believed,  for. 
the  first  time  in  the  village. 

For  ten  years  the  Society  was  too  feeble  to  sustain  a  pastor.  In 
the  mean  time  Divine  services  were  performed  chiefly  by  resident- 
graduates  of  Harvard  University,  who  were  candidates  for  Orders. 
Among  them  were  Walter  Cranston,  afterwards  Rector  of  Christ 
church,  Savannah,.  Ga. ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Wainwright,  D.  D., 
Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  church.  New  York;  Rev.  Isaac- 
Boyle,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Dedham ;  James  B. 
Howe,  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Allston  Gibbes,  Assistant  Minister  of 
St.  Philip's  church,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  George  Otis,  Rector  of 
Christ  church,  Cambridge,  and, for  several  years  Tutor  in  Harvard 
College  ;  Philander  Chase,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ohio  ;  Benjamin. 
C.  C.  Parker,  of  the  Floating  Chapel  for  seamen.  New  York ;. 
Addison  Searle,  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  George  S.  White, 
home  missionary  at  Newton,  Bridgewater  and  other  places,  and. 
Cheever  Felch,  U.  S.  Navy,  the  latter  of  whom  supplied  the  pulpit 
mainly  from  1817  to  1820.  From  the  spring  of  1821,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Shaw,  of  Lanesboro',  ofliciated  several  months,  after 
which  the  church  was  closed  and  the  services  suspended  for  five- 
months.  The  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Baury,  the  first  rector,  was  elected. 
July  8,  1822,  and  ordained  priest  November  28.  Bishop  Gris- 
wold preached  from  Heb.  V:  4 — "No  man  taketh  this  honor  to, 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God."  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Bos- 
ton, presented  the  candidate,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Dedham, 
and  Rev.  George  Otis,  of  Cambridge,  united  with  the  bishop  in  the 
imposition  of  hands.  October  8,  1823,  the  office  of  induction 
was  performed.  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  preached  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis, 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Quincy,  assisted. 
"  During  the  first  ten  years,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  baptisms,  twenty-three  persons  were  confirmed,-  and  there 
were  six  marriages  and  twelve  funerals." 

At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years  from  his  first  officiating  at  St_ 

Mary's,  Mr.  Baury  preached  a   historical  discourse,  which  was. 

■  printed,  giving  an  account  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.    The 

number  of  communicants  connected  with  the   church  in  1822  was 

twelve;  in  May,  1847,  one  hundi-ed  and  thu?ty-two ;  in  1871,  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  meeting-house  was  enlarged  in  the 
year  1838-9,  making  it  seventy  by  forty-five  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
tower. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Baury  reported,  in  his  historical  sermon,  that  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  of  his  ministry  there  had  been,  baptisms, 
tlrree  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  confirmations,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight ;  admitted  to  the  communion,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ;  married,  eighty-two  couples  ;  funerals,  fifty.  The  number 
of  families  belonging  to  the  parish  in  1847  exceeded  one  hundred. 

Eev.  Alfred  Louis  Baury  was  the  fourth  son  of  Louis  Baury 
de  Bellerive,  an  oflBcer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Elisha  Clark,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  He  was  born  in 
Middletown,  September  11,  1794,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn.  In  1809  he  removed 
to  Middletown,  where  he  remained  till  1816,  when  he  established 
himself  for  a  season  in  Tarboro'  N.  C. ,  where  he  remained  three  win- 
ters. Here  he  was  often  called  upon  to  address  audiences  at  funer- 
als, and,  in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman,  to  read  the  burial  service. 
In  1818  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  commenced  to  study  for 
the  ministry  with  Dr.  Titus  Strong,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Guilford,  Vt.,  where  he  ofiiciated  as  a  lay- 
reader,  and  where,  through  his  instrumentahty,  a  church  was 
established.  He  supplied  this  church  tiU  May,  1822.  He 
resigned  his  oflSce  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  after  a  ministry  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  April  21,  1851.  He  officiated  as  rector  of  St. 
Mark's  church  in  Boston  from  1855  to  1858,  dividing  his  labors 
between  this  church  and  St.  Paul's,  Hopkinton.  From  1833  to 
1843,  he -was  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of 
Massachusetts.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Norwich 
University  in  1848,  and  D.  D.  from  Yale  College.  He  was  elected. 
Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts  Cincinnati,  July  4,  1853,  and 
President  of  the  same,  July  4,  1865.  He  died  in  Boston,  Decem 
ber  26,  1865,  and  was  buried  among  his  parishioners  at  the  Lower 
Falls. 

He  pubUshed  in  1841  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  Zibeon  Hooker,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Histori- 
cal Sermon  before  alluded  to.  A  judicious  critic  writes  of  him  as 
follows : 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear  and  impressive,  modelling  his  style  upon  that 
of  the  old  English  divines.    In  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  tall,  erect. 
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in  figure  and  movement,  graceful  and  dignified.  His  fine  classical  features, 
his  silvered  hair,  his  urbane,  courteous,  yet  cordial  manners  rendered  him  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  in  Boston  as  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

Dr.  Baury  married,  July  1,  1829,  Catharine  Henshaw,  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  and  had  six  children.  The  youngest,  Frederick  F. 
Baury,  his  only  son,  born  February  20,  1843,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion;  he  was  acting 
master's  mate,  August  14,  1861 ;  acting  master,  April,  1862  ;  pres- 
ent in  the  various  attacks  on  Charleston,  in  1862-1864,  and  at 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington.  In  the  last,  leading 
his  company  of  sailors  to  the  assault,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  but  recovered.     He  was  honorably  discharged  Feb.  8,  1869. 

The  following  ministers  ha,ve  been  Rectors  of  St.  Mary's  church : 


BEOTOBS. 

ACCEDED. 

BESIGI7ED. 

Alfred  L.  Baury, 

July        8,  1822, 

AprU  21,  1851. 

Henry  W.  Woods, 

1851, 

1853. 

Andrew  Crosswell, 

April,          1853, 

April,       1856. 

Henry  Burroughs, 

Nov.        2,  1856, 

Nov.    7,  1858. 

Benjamin  F.  DeCosta, 

Jan.  ,    81,  1859, 

Winslow  W.  Sever, 

Sept.       1, 1860, 

Jan.    29,  1865. 

Joseph  Kidder, 

March  19,  1865, 

Feb..  16,  1868. 

Richard  F.  Putnam, 

Jan.       18,  1868, 

Nov.  80,  1875.          ' 

Henry  Mackay, 

March    1,  1876. 

Besides  other  donations  which  have  been  given  in  aid  of  the 
church.  His  Excellency  Governor  Winthrop,  of  this  Common- 
wealth, presented  to  the  parish  a  silver  flagon  for  the  Communion 
Table,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  of  Boston,  gave  a  large  oval 
bason  for  the  same  use.  Two  silver  cups  and  paten  were  pre- 
sented byShubael  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  formerly  Sheriff  of  Sxif- 
folk  County,  and  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  All  these 
articles  have  continued  in  use  until  the  present  time. 

A  Sabbath  School  was  organized  in  connection  with  St.  Mary's 
church  in  the  spring  of  1818.  Mr.  William  Mills  was  Superintend- 
ent of  this  school  forty  years.  According  to  the  custom  of  that 
period,  the  aim  of  the  pupils  was  to  excel  in  committing  to  mem- 
ory verses  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  choice  hymns. 
In  1818,  from  May  to  August,  6,414  verses  and  898  hymns  were 
learned.  A  boy  who  worked  at  a  trade  committed  430  verses  in 
one  week,  and  in  two  months  1,122  verses  and  39  hymns.     In 
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1819,  in  the  same  school,  a  boy  is  reported  as  repeating  3,010  ver- 
ses, and  in  the  whole  school  13,230  verses  and  354  hymns  were 
committed  to  memory.  In  1820, 17,763  verses  were  recited, — • 
1,188  by  a  little  girl.  ' 

The  church  edifice  has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  furnishes  accom- 
modations at  the  present  time  for  about  five  hundred  worshippers. 
There  is  a  neat  chapel  in  connection  with  the  church. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHUECH. 

There  had  been  preaching  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal  church  building, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Needham  for  many  years,  in  connection 
with  "the  old  Needham  Circuit."  Mr.  Noah  Perrin,  of  Grant- 
vUle,  in  1861  hired  "Waban  Hall,  Wellesley,  for  one  year,  and 
sought  to  revive  the  interests  of  the  denomination;  The  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  G-eorge  Frost,  of  Waltham,  April  21, 
1861,  and  a  Sabbath  School  commenced  with  thirty  members.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  several  of  the  little  band  went  to 
the  field,  to  return  no  more.  The  first  soldier  who  enUsted  from 
Needham  was  Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  by  whose  suggestion  it  was  that 
this  Methodist  enterprise  was  undertaken. 

The  old  Board  of  Trustees  of  Needham  Circuit  met  in  1866, 
and  voted  twelve  dollars  to  aid  in  paying  the  expenses  of  worship. 
Preaching  was  continued,  till  this  date,  in  Needham,  mainly  by  the 
ministers  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Newton  Upper  Falls.  On 
the  18th  of  November,  1866,  a  meeting  was  called,  of  the  old 
Needham  Board  of  Trustees.  Rev.  T.  Harrington,  of  Weston, 
Aaron  Fiske  and  John  Mansfield,  of  Natick,  were  present, —  the 
only  remaining  living  member  of  the  Board,  Joel  Pierce,  being 
absent.  The  Board  was  filled  up  to  nine,  by  the  election  of  Noah 
Perrin,  C.  H.  Dewing,  C.  H.  Flagg,  Mark  Lee  and  Lewis  N. 
Sumner. 

During  the  early  part  of  1867,  the  preaching  was  supplied 
mainly  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Bayley,  of  the  Methodist  church  of  New- 
ton Upper  Falls,  to  which  most  of  the  members  still  belonged, 
meetings  being  held  in  Nehoiden  Hall,  at  the  centre  of  Needham. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Noah  Perrin,  March  13,  1867,  it 

was  voted  to  request  the  Conference  to  send  the.  brethren  a 

preacher,  thus  making  them  a  separate  charge,  to  be  known  as  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  church  of   Needham  and  Newton  Lower 
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Falls.  The  members  present  at  this  meeting  were  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Bayley,  J.  Mansfield,  N.  Perrin,  M.  Lee  and  L.  N.  Sumner.  The 
first  Conference  minister,  sent  in  compliance  with  this  request^ 
was  Rev.  John  "Wesley  Coolidge. 

April  16,  1867,  Wales'  Hall,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  was  hired^ 
and  the  first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Coolidge, 
April  21,  1867,  to  an  audience  of  about  thirty  persons.  A  Sab- 
bath School  was  formed  April  28,  of  fifteen  members,  and  a  Bible 
class  of  twenty-seven  soon  afterwards.  The  first  Stewards  of 
Newton  Lower  Falls  Society  were  appointed  September  8,  1867, 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Hunter,  John  Crossland  and  N.  Perrin.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  Boyden  Hall  from  July  7,  1867,  to  January 
18, 1868.  Then  Village  Hall  was  hired,  and  afterwards  purchased, 
and  is  still  owned  and  occupied  as  the  Society's  place  of  worship. 

April  29,  1869,  the  following  were  elected  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees,  viz.,  Messrs.  Willard  Hurd,  Letmard  Hurd,  George  T. 
Denton,  James  Brierly,  Charles  Ford,  Isaac  Farwell,  jr.,  and 
Noah  Perrin,  and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  pur- 
chase the  Village  Hall. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  the  charge  became  completely  separated 
from  the  Highlandville  charge  (Needham  Circuit) . 

PASTOKS. 

Rev.  J.  Wesley  Coolidge,                       -            -            -  1867-6* 

Kev.  E.  A.  Howard,            ....  1869-7(> 

Eev.  A.  Caldwell,         -            -                        .            .  1870-72 

Kev.  W.  Pentecost,            -                        ...  1872-73 

Eev.  A.  Baylies,                       ....  1873-76 

Eev.  W.  A.  Nottage,        ....  1876-77 

Eev.  Andrew  McKeown,  D.  D.,        -            .            -  1877-80 

Church  members,  thirty-six ;  members  of  the  Sabbath  School, 
ninety-three. 

BoAKD  OF  Trustees  (1878). —  Messrs.  Noah  Perrin,  Charles 
Ford,  George  Denton,  Leonard  Hurd,  Charles  Richardson,  Mar- 
shall Perriu. 

Stewards  (1878).— Noah  Perrin,  Charles  Ford,  George  T. 
Denton,  Leonard  Hurd,  Charles  Richardson,  Marshall  Perrin, 
Peter  Baker. 

Class  Leaders  (1878).— George  T.  Denton,  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

DIVISION   OF   THE    TOWN. THE    FIVE  WARDS. PROPOSALS    TO  FORM 

TWO    TOWNS. TERKITORT    SET    OFF    TO    WALTHAM     AND    ROX— 

BDRT. PETITIONS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. HARMONY  RESTORED. 

In  a  town  of  so  large  geographical  extent, — with  its  vUlages  so 
remote  from  one  another,  and  with  long  spaces,  sparsely  settled, 
intervening, —  the  citizens  must  have  felt  for  a  long  period  the 
difficulty  of  efficiently  managing  and  caring  for  the  interests  «f 
every  part.  It  was  natural  that  jealousies  should  spring  up  among 
them,  hard  to  be  quelled ;  and  the  only,  feasible  means  of  securing 
proper  superintendence  over  and  care  for  every  part  seemed  to 
be  to  distribute  the  broad  territoiy  into  smaller  portions  and  to 
appoint  over  each  the  requisite  supervisors.  The  citizens  of 
Newton  were  sensible  of  the  difficulty,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  divide  the  town  into  wards,  who,  at  a  town  meeting  held  May 
11,  1807,  reported  the  following: 

South  Ward. — That  the  town  be  divided  into  five  wards,  for  the  more 
convenient  conducting  of  the  town  business  in  future, — And  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  south  of  Benjamin  Richardson,  and  including  said 
Kiohardson's  house,  thence  extending  southwest  to  the  line  between  Newton 
and  Needham,  so  as  to  include  the  house  of  Joseph  Parker,  and  from  the 
house  of  said  Richardson  northeast  to  Brookline  line,  so  as  to  include  the 
house  of  Jeremiah  Richardson,  Thaddeus  Hyde  and  Elisha  Hyde,  shall  con- 
stitute one  ward,  to  be  called  South  Ward. 

Southwest  Ward. —  That  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  First  Precinct 
Meeting  [house]  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Brookline,  and  running 
westerly  so  as  to  include  the  house  of  David  Bartlett,  Joseph  White,  Ebene- 
zer  ICing  and  Phineas  Blanden,  thence  northwest  so  as  to  include  the  house 
of  Lemuel  Pierce,  Samuel  Murdock,  and  thence  including  the  house  of 
Joseph  Craft  and  Matthias  Collins  to  Charles  River,  shall  form  the  South- 
west Ward. 

West  Ward. —  And  that  all  the  inhabitants  westerly  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Charles  River  at  Waltham  Bridge,  so  called,   and  running  southwardly, 
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including  the  house  of  Amasa  Park,  and  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Pigeon  and  Joseph  BuUough,  thence  southwest  to  Charles  River,  shall  form 
the  West  Ward.  • 

NoKTH  Ward. —  And  that  all  the  inhabitants  northerly  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  town  of  Brighton,  near  the  house  of  Jonathan  Hunnewell,  thence 
southwest,  so  as  to  include  the  house  now  occupied  by  Jonathan  Murdock, 
and  the  house  of  Edmund  Trowbridge,  Jonathan  Cook  and  Phineas  Jennison, 
and  northerly  to  Waltham  Bridge,  shall  constitute  the  North  Ward. 

East  Ward. — And  that  all  the  residue  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  easterly 
part  of  the  town,  from  said  Brighton  line  near  said  Hunnewell  house,  thence 
southerly,  including  the  house  of  Reuben  Moore,  the  house  of  the  late 
Robert  Prentice  to  the  house  of  Henry  King,  including  said  King's  house, 
thence  turning  and  running  easterly  by  the  First  Precinct  Meeting-house  to 
the  line  between  Newton  and  Brookline,  shall  constitute  the  East  Ward. 

And  that  in  future  the  town  choose  one  Selectman  and  two  Surveyors  in 
each  of  said  wards.  It  is  not,  however,  understood  that  any  apportionment 
of  roads  and  lands  are  to  be  confined  to  the .  above  lines,  but  may  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  reguire. 

Timothy  Jackson,         1 

Samuel  Murdock,  >Commiiiet. 

Edmund  Trowbridge,  J 

In  town  meeting  May  11,  1807,  voted  to  accept  of  the  above  Report. 

But  a  more  radical  movement  was  proposed  at  a  later  period. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  town  already  referred  to,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  circumstances,  from  a  period  soon  after  the 
year  1830,  suggested  to  many  of  the  citizens  the  question  of  the 
feasibility  and  advantages  of  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  incor- 
porated organizations.  This  question  was  discussed  in  private, 
and  in  town  meetings.  Petitions  and  counter-petitions  were  circu- 
lated, signed,  debated,  accepted,  rejected.  Different  lines  of  divi- 
sion were  proposed,  advocated,  modified,  resisted.  Pamphlets 
were  printed,  maps  drawn  and  engraved,  committees  appointed, 
reports  written,  amended,  adopted,  and  reconsidered.  For  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years,  the  smoke  of  the  battle  enveloped  every 
part  of  the  town.  So  hot  was  the  controversy,  that  men,  once 
friends,  treated  one  another  as  personal  enemies .  Some  opposed 
the  division  absolutely.  Others  favored  it,  provided  that  the  line 
of  division  should  be  di-awn  in  harmony  with  their  own  judo-ment 
and  interest.  Some  would  connect  Newton  Corner  with  the  east- 
ern section.  Others,  drawing  a  different  line,  favored  a  division 
which  should  embrace  the  whole  line  of  villages  in  the  town  which 
lay  along  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  in  one  town,  and  the 
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residue  of  the  territory  in  the  other.  The  eastern  section,  under 
this  arrangement,  in  case  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  claimed 
for  itself  the  ancient  and  venerable  name  of  Newton.  Why  should 
it  not?  For  it  included  the  old  First  Parish  church  and  the  old 
burial  ground,  the  ashes  of  the  first  three  pastors,  and  of  aU  the  early 
settlers  and  their  descendants,  for  five  or  six  generations,  and 
here  the  voters  had  assembled  at  their  town  meetings  for  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ;  and  here  too  had  occurred  the  thrilling  de- 
bates and  the  brave  resolves  of  the  fathers,  in  the  grand  period  of 
the  revolutionary  history.  They  belonged,  of  right,  to  the  name  of 
Newton.  But  would  the  other  section  reUnquish  the  name,  and, 
with  the  name,  its  share  in  so  honorable  a  history?  From  1664 
to  1780,  the  East  Parish  church  was  the  most  central  point,  as  the 
population  then  existed ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  legal  place 
for  the  convocation  of  the  people  in  their  town  meetings.  Deem- 
ing, as  rural  populations  are  apt  to  do,  that  some  advantage  might 
accrue  to  a  given  locality  from  its  being  the  seat  of  these  assemblies 
of  the  people,  the  citizens  of  the  eastern,  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  town,  with  some  others,  jealously  claimed  to  retain 
a  distinction  which  they  had  enjoyed  so  long,  and  opposed  any  al- 
teration which  would  deprive-  them  of  it. 

In  1830,  some  time  after  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  civil  state  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  "  the 
proprietors  of  the  First  Parish  meeting-house  objected  to  having 
the  town  meetings  holdeu  there," — so  writes  Mr.  Davis.  The 
church  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  private  proprietors  ;  but  it  had  been 
used,  by  common  consent  and  without  objection,  for  twentj'-flve 
years,  both  as  a  parish  church  and  a  town-hall.  And  the  proprie- 
tors deemed  that  the"  time  had  come  when  the  town  ought  to  have 
a  place  for  holding  its  meetings,  which  should  be  provided  at  the 
town's  expense, 'and  be  under  the  town's  control. 

But  if  a  town-hall  were  built,  where  should  it  be  located  ?  The 
centre  of  population  had  changed,  and  moved  westward.  The 
geographical  centre  of  the  town  was  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  with 
scarcely  a  dwelling-house  near  it ;  and  a  building  erected  there 
would  be  only  equally  inconvenient  to  aU  the  citizens.  If  the 
town-house  were  built  at  West  Newton,  it  would  be  four  or  five 
miles  distant,  if  not  more,  from  the  remote  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  town.  If  it  were  built  near  the  First  Parish  church, 
the  people  of  the  growing  village  of  West  Newton  would  be  under 
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the  necessity  of  travelling  three  miles  or  more  to  reach  it.  If  it 
were  at  Angler's  Corner  (Newton) ,  that  was  nearly  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  town,  and  remote  from  every  village,  except 
its  own,  in  the  entire  territory.  The  whole  subject  was  involved 
in  difficulties  not  easy  of  solution.  And  what  a  controversy 
arose  out  of  the  attempt  to  solve  the  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner !  Only  two  solutions  seemed  possible  ;  the  proposal  to 
divide  the  town  into  two  independent  organizations  having  failed, 
and  the  erection  of  one  or  more  town-halls  being  the  only  alter- 
native, this  became  for  several  years  the  great  issue.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1832,  it  was  voted  by  the, citizens  that  an  article  be  inserted 
in  the  next  warrant  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  take  any  measures  to 
procure  a  place  for  holding  town  meetings  ;"  and  March  7,  1833, 
the  article  was  acted  upon,  and  a  committee  chosen.*  This  com- 
mittee reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  recommending  the  erection  of  a  town-house  near  the  Centre 
school-house,  about  thirty-five  rods  west  of  the  First  Parish  meet- 
ing-house. An  amendment  was  ojffered,  recommending  "  to  have 
the  same  located  on  the  plain,  forty  or  fifty  rods  south  of  the  meet- 
ing-house." Tliis  amendment  was  rejected.  Another  motion  was 
made,  to  fix  the  location  in  the  West  Parish,  and  also  rejected. 
It  was  at  length  manifest  that  no  place  could  be  selected  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  aU  parties,  and,  the  report  not  being 
accepted,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Three  weeks  later,  April  22,  1833,  another  meeting  was  held, 
at  which,  after  much  discussion,  a  vote  was  proposed  to  build  the 
town-house  "  at  the  east  end  of  the  vestry. "f  Afterwards  it  was 
voted  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  subject  of -building  a  town-house, 
and  agreed  "  to  hold  town  meetings  alternately  in  the  meeting- 
houses in  the  several  villages."J  Some  parts  of  the  town  being 
dissatisfied,  another  meeting  on  the  subject  was  called,  to  be  held 

*The  town  meetings  in  March,  April  and  May,  1833,  were  held  in  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house at  STewton  Centre. 

■f  The  yestry  referred  to  was  a  long,  low,  narrow  building,  one-story  in  height,  des- 
titute of  architectural  pretensions,  erected  on  the  southerly  line  of  the  meeting- 
house land,  and  directly  opposite  the  south  side  of  the  church  edifice.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  and  used  for  the  week-day  meetings  of  the 
church,  until  the  vestry  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  church  of  1847  and  connected 
with  it,  made  its  existence  no  longer  a  necessity. 

t  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to  ascertain  whether  the  town  has  a  right 
to  the  use  of  Dr.  Homer's  Meeting-house,  and  application  was  made  to  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar,  for  his  legal  opinion  on  the  question. 
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June  10 ;  when  the  question  of  building  a  town-house  was  again 
proposed,  and  again  indefinitely  postponed.  Again,  at  the 
November  meeting  the  citizens  voted  to  defer  the  matter  till  the 
next  meeting.  On  the  16th  of  December  a  special  meeting  was 
called,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  town-house  "  near  the 
Ilast  Parish  meeting-house,"  arid  the  proposal  negatived.  Then  it 
was  voted  "to  locate  the  town-house  near  the  vestrj"-," — which 
was  also  reconsidered,  and  a  vote  passed  to  locate  it  "  near  the 
■Centre  school-house."  A  committee  was  chosen  "  to  procure  land 
and  build  the  house."  But  this  was  not  the  end.  Eleven  days 
:afterwards,  December  27,  another  meeting  was  called, —  to  be 
held,  as  the  Selectmen  had  provided  no  place  for  the  meeting, — 
"  at  the  horse-sheds."  The  vote  passed  at  the  former  meeting  was 
xecousidered,  and  the  Selectmen  were  directed  to  ''  procure  a  house 
for  future  meetings  upon  the  best  terms  they  can."  . 

Meetings  had  been  held  several  times  in  the  old  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house, on  the  easterly  side  of  Wiswall's  Pond,  and  at  the  West 
Parish  meeting-house,  alternately,  and  to  many  this  arrangement 
proved  satisfactory.  But  only  one  month  after  the  last  meeting, 
another  meeting  was  summoned,  at  which  a  vote  was  passed  by 
those  present  to  build  a  town-house  within  fifty  rods  of  the  pow- 
der-house, which  stood  on  a  lot  now  forming  the  western  terminus 
■of  Lyman  Street.  The  necessary  committees  were  chosen,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  most  of  the  timber  necessary  for  the 
building  was  on  the  spot,  and  an  effort  made  to  hasten  the  work. 
But  the  weather  was  unfavorable ;  and  before  the  project  was 
accomphshed,  another  meeting  was  called,  to  be  held  February  8, 
1834.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  town-house*  at 
Newton  Centre,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Baptist  meeting-house, 
iind,  also,  to  pay  the  corporation  of  Fuller  Academy  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  towards  building  a  suitable  hall,  and  that  the  town 


*Alterthese  controversies  were  ended,  and  all  tlie  town  meetings  came  to  be  held 
by  common  consent  in  West  Newton,  this  building  was  removed  to  the  comer  of  Sta- 
-tion  Street  and  the  Conrmon  at  Newton  Ccntre.t  and  became  the  Village  Hall.  For 
several  years  it  was  used  for  Lyceum  lectures  and  other  secular  gatherings,  and  bore 
■the  name  Lyceum  Hall.  It  was  in  this  Hall,  in  1862,  that  Charles  Ward  made  that 
thrilling  speech,  in  which  he  consecrated  his  young  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country, 
and  consiunmateci  the  sacrifice  the  following  summer  on  the  battle-field  at  G-ettys- 
burg.  The  Hall  was  finally  sold  for  private  uses,  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rail- 
road station  on  Station  Street,  became  a  stable,  and  after  a  few  months  was  con- 
•sumed  by  fire. 


t  The  Methodist  meeting-house,  Newton  Centre,  now  occupies  the  same  lot. 
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meetings  be  held  alternately  in  those  two  places.  This  produced 
general  satisfaction. 

The  following  summer,  the  corporation  of  Fuller  Academy 
erected  a  hall,  fitted  for  the  uses  of  town  meetings,  expecting  the 
town  to  aid  them  in  meeting  the  expense.  During  the  years 
1835-7,  the  town  meetings  were  held  at  the  town-house  near  New- 
ton Centre, —  the  exciting  questions  of  the  last  few  years  being 
rather  smothered  than  settled.  But  movements  in  certain  direc- 
tions, indicated  that  if  there  could  not  be  a  harmonious  division  of 
the  town,  there  were  citizens  who  favored  a  secession.  March  G, 
1837,  the  question  was  proposed  in  town  meeting,  whether  the 
town  win  consent  to  have  the  Lower  Falls  district  set  oflf  to  Need- 
ham  or  Weston ;  but  the  question  was  at  once  dismissed.  In  1838 
a  considerable  section  of  land  at  the  southeast  part  of  the  town 
was  set  off  to  .Eoxbury.  This  diminished  the  extent  of  the  town 
in  that  direction,  and  relieved  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  families  liv- 
ing at  the  point  most  remote. 

The  citizens,  however,  were  stiU  restless.  Like  their  fathers  in 
the  early  history  of  the  town,  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other 
was  willing  to  yield,  and  at  length  the  question  of  a  division  of  the 
town  was  again  mooted,  as  the  only  method  of  'restoring  harmony. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1841, —  the  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
day  in  revolutionary  history, —  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  town,  and  to 
report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  following  November  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  line  previously  prayed  for,  and  the  vote  to 
divide  the  town  was  passed.  But  on  the  22d  of  December, — 
the  anniversary  of  another  historical  day, —  this  vote  was  recon- 
sidered. Afterwards  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  committee  of  the  Legislature  favored  the  division, 
and  reported  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

A  writer  of  reminiscences  of  that  difficult  period  in  the  history 
of  the  town  says, — 

The  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  a  TJniversaliat  minister,  residing  at  Oak  Hill, 
very  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  town,  took  a  notable  part  in  opposing, 
with  great  ability,  the  proposed  division.  Mr.  Edmands,  the  father  of  the 
late  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  also  joined  Mr.  Skinner  in  opposing  division. 
Their  sturdiest  opponent  was  what  was  the  sprightly,  and  now,if  not  then 
is  the  venerable,  as  well  as  sprightly,  Seth  Davis.  None  who  were  present 
can  ever  forget  the  excited  debates  on  the  town  division  question  that  oc- 
curred in  town  meetings  and  before  committees  of  the  Legislature,  in  which 
many  took  part. 
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The  petition  presented  on  this  occasion  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  was  as  follows : 

The  subscribers,  citizens  and  legal  voters  of  the  town  of  Newton,  would 
humbly  represent  that,  owing  to  the  very  peculiar  physical  features,  and 
great  extent  of  said  town,  that  constant  and  increasing  difficulties  exist  that 
never  can  be  obviated,  excepting  by  a  division  of  said  town.  We  therefore 
pray,  in  order  to  promote  the  peace,  interest  and  great  convenience  of  its 
citizens,  that  the  same  may  be  divided,  either  by  a  line,  as  first  recommended 
by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  town,  and  subsequently  by  several  consecutive 
committees  of  former  Legislatures,  and  lastly,  by  a  special  committee,  ap- 
pointed for  that  special  purpose, —  said  line  commencing  at  the  monument 
between  the  town  of  Newton  and  the  town  of  Brighton,  near  the  house  of 
Thomas  Smallwood,  and  running  southwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  Charles 
River,  passing  between  the  house  lately  owned  by  Thomas  McNoah,  and  that 
of  William  Wiswall  the  2d, —  or,  beginning  near  or  at  Brighton  line,  where 
Indian  Lane  (so  called)  [Sargent  Street]  intersects  the  same,  and  running 
to  the  same  point  in  Charles  River,  as  before  mentioned,  and  that  all  that 
portion  of  said  town,  lying  northerly  of  the  line  that  may  be  adopted,  may 
form  a  new  town,  by  the  name  of  West  Newton.  We  furthermore  pray, 
that  all  the  documents,  heretofore  presented  by  the  citizens  of  said  town, 
for  the  division  of  the  same,  and  all  papers  relating  thereto,  may  be  taken 
from  the  flies  and  duly  considered  and  acted  upon  in  conformity  with  the 
prayer  of  your  petitioners. 

Geokge  Dahiels, 
Nathan  Cbaft,  and  others. 

In  1844  the  people  of  the  Chemical  Works  (the  northwest  part 
of  the  town)  petitioned  to  be  set  off  to  Waltham.  Another  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  citizens  who  asked  to  be  set  off  to  Rox- 
\)i\VY, — ^^the  line  they  desired,  extending  from  the  southwest  corner 
of  Brookline  to  Kenrick's  Bridge.  But  many  of  the  citizens 
opposed  any  division  whatever,  believing  that  a  compromise  might 
be  had  which  would  obviate  all  difficulties.  After  the  bill  for  the 
division  of  the  town  was  defeated,  the  inhabitants  of  that  section 
known  as  "the  Chemical  Works,"  just  referred  to,  were  set  off,  in 
accordance  with  their  petition,  to  Waltham,  m  April,  1849.  This 
cut  off  from  the  town  of  Newton  a  territory  of  about  six  hundred 
acres,  upon  which  have  since  been  located  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  with  a  valuation  of  a  mUlion 
or  two  of  dollars,  and  other  valuable  property. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  for  the  division  of  the  town, 
which  was  circulated  among  the  voters  in  January  and  February, 
1844,  in  anticipation  of  the  March  meeting : 
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Petition  and  Memorial  of  sundry  Inhabitants  of  the  Easterly  or  First  Parish  of 
the  Town  of  Newton. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts : 

We,  the  Inhabitants  of  Newton,  residents  and  legal  voters  of  the  East  or 
First  Parish,  respectfully  represent : — That  the  town  of  Newton  is,  from  its 
extraordinary  size,  and  interior  structure,  and  form,  capable  of  being  divided 
into  two  well-apportioned  and  well-balanced  towns,  as  the  line  which  divides 
the  two  great  Parishes  no w  runs . 

The  town  of  Newton  contains  a  very  unusual  amount  of  territory;  it  is  en- 
compassed on  the  north,  on  all  the  west,  and  the  south,  for  nearly  fifteen 
miles,  by  the  river  Charles.  Newton  is  divided  into  two  great  Parishes,  by 
distinct  communities,  of  East  and  of  West,  by  a  right  line,  proceeding  from 
the  south  and  through  the  centre,  thence  following  in  its  northerly  part  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  of  the  course  of  the  Cold  Stream  Brook,  and  on  the  western  bor- 
ders of  the  long  extended  and  lonely  valley  of  the  centre,  to  the  southwest, 
projecting  corner  of  Watertown  on  the  north.  This  central  and  dividing 
range,  being  throughout  and  almost  entire,  from  the  southern  boundary  and 
River,  to  the  north,  a  wide  expanse  of  territory,  on  all  sides  hilly,  or  woody, 
or  rocky,  or  broken,  or  low,  [is]  in  most  parts  uncultivated  or  unreclaimed, 
—  an  extensive  solitude. 

In  the  East  or  First  Parish,  are  two  very  considerable  and  flourishing  vil- 
lages, namely,  the  village  of  the  Upper  Falls,  at  the  extreme  south,  and  also 
the  flourishing  village  of  Angler's  Corner,  on  the  extreme  north.  The  Parish 
of  West  Newton,  which  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  noble  river,  con- 
tains also  two  very  flourishing  villages,  one  the  fine  and  thriving  village  of 
Lower  Falls,  in  the  extreme  southwest ;  the  other  the  large  and  flourishing  village 
of  West  Newton,  in  the  more  northerly  and  central  part  on  that  side ;  and 
another  fine  village  still  arising,  at  the'  great  Chemical  Works,  near  to  and 
contiguous  to  the  river  and  new  Fitchburg  railroad,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, with  water  power  abundant,  and,  on  either  side,  with  territory  and 
population  ample  for  a  well  organized  town. 

The  Worcester  railroad,  running  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  passes 
through  the  village  of  Angler's  Corner,  within  the  limits  of  the  East  Parish ; 
thence  crossing,  it  passes  through  the  village  of  West  Xewton  and  the  Parish 
of  the  West.  In  each  of  those  Parishes,  and  in  each  of  those  two  last-named 
villages,  a  Railroad  Depot  and  Post-office  is  established,  where  their  mails 
are  brought  from  the  city. 

Between  these  two  communities,  thus  separated  and  disconnected,  there  is 
little  or  no  interchange,  and  apparently  but  very  little  or  no  common  bond 
of  union,  or  consanguinity  of  interest  in  any  way.  None  there  are,  to  our 
knowledge,  on  this  side  of  this  dividing  line,  who  travel  westward  or  over 
their  roads,  or  but  rarely,  or  thitherwards  attend  their  churches ;  all  on  this 
side,  on  the  contrary,  go  down  to  the  city  by  routes  hitherwards,  and  here 
only  they  attend  the  churches  of  our  own ;  where  only,  and  on  this  side 
their  fathers  sleep.  • 
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Nor  are  they,  the  people  of  the  west  part,  very  much  interested  in  any  of 
tDur  rgads.  Their  transit  to  and  from  the  city  being  generally  by  the  Wor- 
cester railroad— or,  if  they  choose,  the  people  of  the  northwest,  or  side 
bounding  on  Waltham,  may  now  go  down  by  another  route,  or  by  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railrond,  which  here,  by  a  most  fortuitous  circumstance  approaches  very 
nigh,  and  from  that  depot,  which  lies  immediately  contiguous  on  the  opposite 
shore ; —  or,  their  heavy-loaded  teams,  returning  from  the  city,  go  not  through 
the  East  Parish ;  the  Bowen  Hill,  over  iwhich  the  great  road  passes,  to  the 
eastward  of  Angler's  Corner,  presents  an  obstruction  to  their  upward  progress 
on  this  side ;  they  return  by  a  new  road,  wide,  and  nearly  level,  which  leads 
from  the  West  Newton  Centre  direct  to  Watertown  Bridge ;  and  from  thence, 
branching  eastward,  two  splendid  roads  cross  the  river  through  North  Brigh- 
ton to  the  city  direct;  and  by  this  their  heavily-laden  teams,  returning  to 
West  Newton,  pass  up  almost  invariably,  and  by  a  route  beyond  the  bounds 
of  this,  the  First  Parish,  and  so  to  the  north  and  westward  of  every  oppos- 
ing hill. 

Now,  therefore,  and  as  the  only  visible  means  of  securing  permanently  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  we,  your  petitioners,  respect- 
fully request  that  the  town  of  Newton  be  divided,  as  the  well-defined  parish 
line  now  runs,  and  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  southwest  projecting  corner  of 
the  town  of  Watertown,  aiittle  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  Cold  Stream 
Brook,  thence,  proceeding  in  a  right  line,  southerly,  one  hundred  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  house  of  Thomas  McNoah,  to  Charles  Eiver. 

That  this,  the  First,  and  East,  and  most  ancient  Parish,  be  incorporated 
anew,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  name  of  Newton,  and  by 
the  original  name  which  alone  belongs  to  us  of  right ;  and  that  the  Second, 
or  West  Parish,  be  incorporated,  also,  by  another  act,  by  the  name  of  West 
Newton,  which  name  they  have  chosen ;  or  by  any  other  name,  which,  here- 
after, they  may  choose. 

That  the  property  now  held  by  the  town  in  common,  in  the  town  or  town- 
liouses,  and  poor  house  and  farm,  or  in  funds,  or  in  dues  to  the  town,  also 
all  debts  due  from  the  town,  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  rates  or  taxes 
which  were  assessed  in  1843,  and  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  prescribed ;  and 
to  this  eflFecfyour  petitioners  pray  that  they  mayliave  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
or  bills. 

Newton,  January,  1844. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  March  25,  1844,  majority  and  minority- 
reports  were  presented  to  the  town  by  a  committee  previously 
chosen.  The  majority  report  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
town-house  at  West  Newton  for  the  whole  town,  "  as  likely  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  The  minority 
report  recommended  the  erection  of  a  town-house  in  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  town,  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Valentine 
road,  so  called,  with  Homer  Street. 
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About  this  time,  the  proprietors  of  the  First  Parish  meeting- 
house proposed  to  alter  the  interior  of  that  structure  (the  church 
dedicated  in  1805),  and  to  make  a  hall  suitable  to  accommodate 
the  town  meetings,  below,  and  an  audience-room  for  Divine  wor- 
ship, above.  But  when  action  looking  towards  the  execution  of 
this  plan  was  proposed  to  the  town,  it  was  at  once  negatived  by 
the  citizens. 

In  1845,  another  petition  was  presented  for  a  division,  which  was 
thrown  out  because  of  the  lateness  of  its  presentation.  In  1846, 
still  another  petition  was  presented  for  a  division  of  the  town  bj' 
the  line  of  Cold  Stream  Brook ;  but  this  line  found  less  favor  than 
the  other,  and  a  renewed  petition  was  presented  for  a  division  by 
the  old  line.  This  year  the  citizens  of  the  Lower  Falls  unanimously 
objected  to  any  division  at  all,  although  in  1843  they  had  favored 
it.  Besides  the  above,  another  of  the  lines  of  division  proposed 
was  "  a  line  commencing  near  Thomas  Smallwood's,  and  running 
to  the  south  side  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  house  of  WiUiam  "Wis- 
wall,  then  continuing  to  Charles  River."  "  The  old  line,"  so  called, 
the  petition  for  which  was  renewed  in  1846,  was  one  "  beginning 
at  or  near  Indian  Lane  "  (Sargent  Street) . 

The  contest  was  continued  till  1848^9,  when  it  was  voted  by  the 
town  to  hold  the  town  meetings  at  West  Newton.  The  old  Second 
Congregational  meeting-house  was  purchased  by  the  town  for$l,800, 
and  fitted  up  for  a  town-hall.  The  building  -was  at  a  later  period 
enlarged  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  growing  population  ;  and, 
when  Newton  became  a  city  in  1873,  it  became,  with  improve- 
ments, the  City  Hall.  "When  one  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  kept  in  the  building  once  the  Fuller  Academy,  at 
West  Newton,  a  Model  School  (primary  and  intermediate)  was 
taught  in  the  basement  of  the  town-hall.  A  certain  number  of  the 
pupils  (female)  of  the  Normal  School  were  deputed  in  turn,  for 
the  period  of  a  week  each,  to  instruct  the  little  ones  in  the  Model 
School,  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  as  a  practical  experiment 
in  preparation  for  their  futm-e  employment. 

Thus  this  long  controversy  came  to  an  end.  Still,  as  the  thunder 
continues  to  rumble  after  a  summer  shower,  occasional  petitions 
were  presented  from  citizens  wishing  to  be  set  oflf  to  other  towns, 
for  example,  to  Waltham ;  but  the  main  controversy  was  no  more 
revived.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1855,  the  late  Hon.  David  H. 
Mason  moved  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newton  will  oppose  any 
and  all  measures  for  the  division  of  the  town ;  and  that  they  will 
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regard  with  disfavor  the  disturbance  of  their  peace  and  harmony 
by  the  further  agitation  of  the  subject." 

"  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  very  large  vote,  probably  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  voting."  Many  of  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  belonged  to  a  former  generation,  and  long 
since  passed  away.  The  majority  by  whose  vote  the  question 
was  linally  settled  in  1848-9,  doubtless  acted  conscientiously  and 
wisely.  The  minority, —  conscientiously  a  minority, — yielded,  and 
their  course  has  met  the  approval  of  their  successors.  The  terri- 
torial extent  of  the  town  is  no  longer  urged  as  an  infelicity.  The 
neighboring  city  of  Boston,  by  annexing  the  towns  adjacent  to  it, 
has  expanded  itself  into  even  greater  dimensions  than  those  of 
Newton.  Every  part  of  the  town  claims  the  right  of  ownership 
in  its  honorable  history,  and  clings  with  patriotic  and  filial  pride 
to  all  the  reminiscences  of  a  corporate  life  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
During  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  how  often  the  broad  acres 
of  the  town  were  travelled  over,  examined,  counted,  measured, 
surveyed  and  resurveyed !  How  every  hill,  and  vale,  and  brook, 
and  forest,  and  road  was  drawn  and  mapped !  With  what  care 
every  dwelling  was  noted  and  numbered,  and  the  influence  of 
every  voter  questioned,  and  weighed,  and  estimated !  How  the 
citizens  in  private  intercourse  and  in  their  town  meetings  learned 
to  debate,  to  approve,  to  dissent,  to  scratinize  arguments  and 
testimony,  to  sustain  an  advocate  of  their  cause,  and  to  watch 
and  parry  an  opponent !  Verily,  those  days  were  valuable  helps 
to  the  education  of  the  citizens.  And  if  no  other  good  came  out 
of  the  tumult  and  strife,  there  was  profit  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment commiEinicated  to  the  people.  They  were  prepared  by  the 
trials  of  those  days  for  the  marvellous  later  growth  of  the  town, 
for  the  scenes  that  came  with  the  war,  and  which  cemented  in 
union  all  hearts,  that  were  made  one  by  the  unity  of  one  great 
conflict  and  one  sorrow,  resulting  in  one  united  and  overwhelming 
joy.  The  new  population  of  recent  times  cares  nothing  for  the 
issues  which  seemed  so  important  to  a  former  generation,  and 
which  parted  very  friends.  And  now,  as  one  great  and  populous 
city  one  wide,  wealthy  and  prosperous  organization,  with  its 
churches,  its  schools,  its  libraries,  its  fire  department,  its  gas 
works  its  water  works,  and  all  its  common  interests,  perhaps  not 
a  citizen  walks  in  the  streets  of  Newton,  through  its  whole  extent, 
or  breathes  its  atmosphere,  who  is  not  glad  that  the  whole  is  bound 
together  in  one  peaceful  union. 
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UNITARIAN    CHURCH. 

Recurring  to  the  history  of  the  First  Baptist  church  (pages 
287-308) ,  we  recall  the  statement  that  the  second  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Grafton,  conscious  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  in  1835  asked 
to  be  released  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  office,  generously 
proposing  to  relinquish  the  salary,  and  advising  the  settlement  of 
a  young  and  vigorous  minister,  who  could  more  eflfectually  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  church,  in  his  stead.  The  church  made 
provision  to  render  the  remaining  days  of  their  aged  minister  com- 
fortable and  happy,  and  elected  a  colleague,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Augustus  WiUard,  who  was  recognized  as  the  junior  pastor.  No-  - 
vember  25,  1835,  ancf  Mr.  Grafton  was  thenceforth  released  from 
service.  During  the  winter  of  1835-6,  he  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  by  sickness ;  but  with  the  opening  summer  he  was 
restored  again,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visiting  his  rela- 
tives, and  his  spiritual  children  in  the  town  and  vicinity; — a  fit- 
ting and  beautiful  employment  for  an  aged  minister,  who,  having 
spent  his  days  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  was  even  now  dipping 
his  feet  in  the  brim  of  .Jordan,  through  which  he  was  about  to  pass 
over  into  the  celestial  city. 

During  the  year  1836,  the  Society  had  been  engaged  in  erecting 
a  new  house  of  worship  in  the  present  location,  some  distance 
north  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,  the  new  building  being  nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  it 
was  arranged  that  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  December  the  closing. 
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service  ^hould  be  held  in  the  house  where  their  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped, and  where  the  presence  of  God  had  been  so  often  and  so 
richly  enjoyed.  The  aged  pastor,  most  appropriately,  was  to  have 
preached  on  the  occasion.  "What  a  scene  of  touching  interest  and 
beauty  might  have  been  anticipated,  when  the  reverend  servant  of 
God,  full  of  days  and  of  honors,  should  stand  up  and  speak  for 
the  last  time  within  those  consecrated  walls,  which  had  so  long- 
echoed  with  the  sound  of  the  gospel  from  his  lips  ;  which  had  been 
thronged,  year  after  year,  by  interested  congregations,  which  had 
witnessed  the  vows  of  multitudes  of  converts,  and  where  so  manj^ 
had  been  ripened  for  heaven !  How  many  affecting  memories  of 
the  past  would  crowd  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  auditors !  How 
many  tears  would  bedew  the  sacred  threshold,  as  the  aged  pil- 
grims, who  had  "seen  the  glory  of  the  former  house,"  should 
cross  it  for  the  last  time,  and  go  out  from  the  hallowed  temple 
no  more  to  return ! 

But  a  scene  of  more  touching  interest  was  prepared.  The  last 
public  service  in  the  house  was  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  aged 
pastor  himself.  He  preached  for  the  last  time  on  Sabbath  evening, 
December  11th,  in  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  church,  Koxbury, 
from  Heb.  11 :  3,  "Plow  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ?  "  His  last  sermon  to  his  own  people  was  from  John 
XIV:  23,  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  If  a  man  love 
me,  he  wiU  keep  my  words';  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  It  was  most 
appropriate  that  he  should  discourse  upon  such  words,  who  was 
about  to  go  himself  and  make  his  abode  with  the  Father.  Some 
of  his  latest  sermons  were  strikingly  impressive  and  interesting. 
In  his  last  sermon  he  particularly  addressed  the  young,  producing 
impressions  which  wiU  never  be  forgotten.  He  died  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  and  on  the  next  Tuesday  the  funeral  services  were 
attended  in  the  meeting-house  where  he  had  ministered  for  nearlj!- 
half  a  century.  Eev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston,  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral,  from  Eom.  VIII :  18,  "  The  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed."     The  sermon  was  afterwards  printed. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Grafton,  so  far  as  known,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Samuel  Bixby,  who  died  Sept. 
25,  £Bt.  17;  Jonathan  Shepard,  jr.,  who  died  Sept.  28,  aet.  29;  James  Ward, 
who  died  Sept.  29,  aet.  25;  and  Michael  Bright,  jr.,  who  died  Oct.  10,  set. 
20.     (All  of  the  small-pox.)     Preached  Oct.  21,  1793. 
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2.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newton  on  the  third  Lord's  day  in  October, 
•1802,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Miss  Sally  Grafton,  set.  12.  By  her  Father. 
Published  by  request.     With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Homer. 

3.  The  Godly  and  Faithful  Man  delineated.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  New- 
ton on  the  first  Lord's  day  in  January,  1804.  Occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  set.  70.     Published  by  request. 

i.  A  Sermon  exhibiting  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  Society  in  Newton,  Mass.  Preached  before  them  on  the 
first  Lord's  day  in  January,  1830,  by  the  Pastor. 

Besides  the  above,  Mr.  Grafton  printed  a  few  shorter  pieces,  as 
letters,  brief  addresses,  etc.  They  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  sermons,  etc.,  of  others,  or  in  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

Mr.  Grafton's  home  was  the  triangle  of  land,  bounded  by  Cen- 
tre, Grafton  and  Homer  Streets.  Several  j^ears  after  his  death, 
the  house  was  removed  to  a  location  half  a  mile  northerly,  near 
MUl  Street,  and  finally,  two  or  three  years  after  its  removal,  it  fell 
a  victim  to  the  flames. 

The  First  Baptist  church  in  Newton  was  organized  when 
churches  of  that  faith  in  Massachusetts  were  few  in  number. 
But,  like  a  fruitful  vine,  its  branches  have  grown  thriftily,  and 
reached  abroad  very  widely.  Mr.  Grafton  used  to  say,  in  his 
latter  days,  that  "taking  his  own  church  as  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  the  radius  of  which  should  be  forty  miles,  there  could  not 
be  found  in  that  circle,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  church 
m  Newton,  but  eight  Baptist  churches  f  at  his  death,  there  were 
more  than  sixty.  Several  of  these  churches  were,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, offshoots  from  that.  The  greater  part  of  these  churches 
became  flourishing  bodies,  sustaining  their  own  pastors,  and  enjoy- 
ing their  religious  institutions  and  privileges,  and  most  of  them 
contributing  largely  in  aid  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  by  which 
the  present  age  is  distinguished. 

The  last  sermon  preached  in  the  old  meeting-house  was  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  "WUlard,  fi-om  the  text,  Exodus  XXXIII:  15,  "If  thy 
presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 

The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1835-6.  The  land  on  which  it 
was  placed  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  a  member  of  the  church, 
Mj-s.  Anna  "White,  widow  of  Ebenezer  King.  It  had  seventy-six 
pews  on  the  lower  floor,  of  which  six,  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  house,  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  The- 
.ological  Institution.  The  clock  was  transferred  from  the  old 
meeting-house.    The  first  organ,  constructed  by  Mr.  Bilson,   a 
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young  artisan  of  Newton,  was  placed  in  the  house  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  ISiO.  This  meeting-house  was  re-modelled  in 
1855-6,  and  re-opened  for  public  worship,  January  31, 1856.  The 
interior  was  again  changed  in  1869,  and  a  new  organ  was  put  in. 
Another  improvement  was  made  in  1874,  increasing  the  number 
of  pews. 

The  chapel,  attached  to  the  meeting-house,  was  built  in  1860, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $2,600.  On  Lord's  day,  December  2, 
1860,  it  was  opened  for  its  destined  service  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Grafton,  his  colleague,  Mr.  "Willard, 
remained  sole  pastor,  and  continued  in  office  till  July  10,  1838, 
when  he  resigned  his  charge.  Thus  Mr.  Willard  was  connected 
with  the  church  and  society,  as  colleague  and  afterwards  as  sole 
pastor,  two  years  and  seven  months.  The  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  church  during  his  ministry  was  seventeen. 

Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Willard  was  born  March  4,  1807, 
in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a  Baptist  minister.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1826,  and  at  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  1830.  He  was  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Vermont  Medical  School  at  Castleton,  and  in  Waterville  College,  in 
1830-1,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1832,  whence  he  removed  to  Newton.  Having 
left  Newton,  he  resided  in  Louisville,  Kj'.,  as  teacher  in  a  Young 
Ladies'  Institute,  from  1839  to  1843.  He  was  afterwards  pastor 
successively  in  South  Danvers,  South  Abington  and  Needham, 
Mass.,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  17,  1866,  and  was 
buried  there,  in  Woodland  cemetery.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  two  children,  neither  of  whom  survived  him.  The  text  of  his 
last  sermon  was,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  and  these  words  are  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Willard,  the  resom-ces  of  the 
church,  weakened  by  the  dismission  of  members,  and  affected  by 
the  financial  troubles  of  1837,  was  inadequate  to  the  entire  support 
of  a  pastor.  Professor  Ripley  consented  to  become  acting  pastor, 
80  far  as  his  duties  in  the  Theological  Institution  would  permit. 
This  arrangement  extended  from  November  30,  1838,  till  Septem- 
ber 4  1840,  when  hope  revived,  and  efforts  were  renewed  for  the 
permanent  occupancy  of  the  pulpit  by  a  regular  pastor. 
32 
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MeaawMle,  all  the  ordinary  services  were  maintained ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  interval  of  three  and  a  half  years,  thirty-nine  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church.  The  church  had  then  reached  the  period  of  its 
greatest  weakness  and  discouragement.  Other  villages  in  the 
town,  stimulated  by  railroad  facilities,  had  grown  in  vigor  and  pop- 
ulation ;  but  there  were  no  indications  of  growth  in  the  business  or 
population  of  the  centre  of  Newton.  There  were  no  railroad 
advantages,  and  no  profitable  industry  tended  to  plant  itself  here. 
But  some  of  "  the  ancient  men  before  the  house  "  were  steadfast  in 
principle  and  in  faith.  They  beUeved  that  the  tide  would  return. 
They  were  confident  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  fathers  would  be 
like  seed,  bringing,  after  this  night  of  weeping,  a  harvest  of  joy. 

During  the  first  sixty-two  years  of  its  history,  the  church  num- 
bered seven  hundred  and  six  members,  and  had  three  pastors. 
Persons  of  aU  ages  and  in  various  circumstances,  belonging  not 
only  in  Newton,  but  also  in  other  towns,  are  recorded  in  its  cata- 
logue. Occasional  note  was  made  of  the  ages  of  new  members 
when  they  came  into  the  church.  This  is  only  when  the  person 
was  distinguished  by  youth,  or  by  extreme  age.  Among  the  num- 
ber so  designated,  one  is  marked  as  eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  baptism,  two  aged  ten,  three  aged  eleven,  seven  aged 
twelve,  two  aged  thirteen,  etc. ;  and,  at  the  other  extreme  of  life, 
one  aged  seventy-one  ;  one,  seventy-three  ;  one,  seventy-five  ;  one, 
eighty,  and  one,  ninetj*.     One  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  blind. 

Other  churches  originated  mainly  from  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  Newton,  or  were  largely  indebted  to  it  for  their  original  mem- 
bers. The  following  may  be  named :  Weston,  Framingham,  Cara- 
bridgeport  (first) ,  West  Cambridge  (Arlington) ,  Roxbury  (Dud- 
ley Street),  First  Lowell,  Brookline,  Watertown,  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  and  West  Newton.  The  Baptist  church  in  Framingham 
was,  for  a  season,  a  branch  of  this ;  for  in  the  Records,  under  date 
of  August  25,  1787,  we  find  these  items:  "Attended  to  the 
request  of  our  brethren  from  Framingham,  to  have  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  to  them  in  their  own  town,  as 
a  branch  of  this  church."  "  Voted,  that  this  church  grant  them 
their  request,  and  give  them  their  hearty  fellowship  therein." 

In  January,  1842,  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  formerly  pastor  in 
Waterville,  Me.,  became  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  in 
service  till  June  30,  1854, —  holding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
office  of  editor  of  the  Christian  Beview. 
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The  Rev.  Oakman  S.  Stearns,  formerly  pastor  at  Newark,  N. 
J.,  became  pastor  September  23,  1855,  and  remained  until  May 
31,  1868,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Ne\r- 
ton  Theological  Institution. 

These  two  pastors  held  office  about  twelve  and  a  half  j'ears 
each,  and  before  the  close  of  this  quarter  of  a  century,  the  period 
of  weakness  had  happily  passed  away. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Clarke,  formerly  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  commenced  his 
pastoral  labors  May  16,  1869,  and  closed  them  May  1,  1880.  The 
number  of  additions  to  the  church  during  that  period  was  two 
hundred  and  fiftj'-eight. 

Mr.  Clarke  writes,  concerning  the  period  of  his  pastorate,  as 
follows : 

The  largest  number  admitted  to  the  Church  in  any  one  year  was  in  1873, 
when  sixty-three  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  In  1877  the  number  was 
fifty-three.  The  former  of  these  revivals  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
that  the  church  ever  experienced,  as  it  brought  into  our  fellowship  a  large 
circle  of  young  persons  belonging  to  our  own  families.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  latter  also ;  but  many  circumstances  conspired  to  add  a  special  charm 
to  our  remembrances  of  the  revival  of  ]  873.  The  instantaneous  death  of 
Dr.  Lincoln's  son  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  beginning,  and  its  ending 
was  only  the  passing  over  of  special  revival  interest  into  a  strong,  steady  and 
happy  Christian  life  in  the  whole  church. 

The  house  of  worship  was  freshly  repaired  in  May,  1879.  After  it  had  been 
used  six  weeks,  the  gale  of  July  16th  partly  wrenched  the  spire  off  from  the 
house,  and  made  it  necessary  to  repeat  much  of  the  work  that  had  just  been 
done. 

In  1865,  when  a  committee  was  preparing  a  "Manual,"  the  church  voted  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  use,  as  the  name  of  the  church,  "The  Baptist 
Church,  at  Newton  Centre;  "  whereupon  they  proceeded  to  use,  instead, 
"The  Newton  Centre  Baptist  Church." 

The  number  of  original  members,  thirty-nine,  was  increased  to 
ninety-two  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Blood's  service.  The  number 
added  during  Mr.  Grafton's  ministry,  to  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  his  colleague,  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  and  dur- 
ing' Mr.  Willard's  pastoral  connection,  seventeen.  The  number 
added  from  July  29,  1838,  to  the  close  of  1841,  including  the 
period  of  Professor  Ripley's  service,  was  thirty-nine.  During 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Smith,  one  hundred  and  six  were  admit- 
ted ;  and  during  the  interval  between  its  close  and  the  supplying  of 
the  vacancy,  in  September,  1855,  fifteen.  During  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Stearns,  two  hundred  and  two  were  admitted,  and  five  during 
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the  interval  which  followed ;  and  while  Dr.  Clarke  was  pastor,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  entire  number  of  members,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  history  to  May,  1880,  is  1,216. 


PASTOBS. 

♦Caleb  Blood,       -  .  .  . 

•Joseph  Grafton,        -  -  -  - 

*F.  Augustus  Willard,     .  -  . 

*Prof.  Henry  Jones  Kipley,  Acting  Pastor, 

S.  I".  Smith,  -  - 

Oakman  Sprague  Stearns, 

"William  Newton  Clarke,        -  -  . 


Aug.  — ,  1780— Nov.  7,  1787 
June  18,  1788— Dec.  16,  1836 
Nov.  25,  1835— July  29,  1838 
Nov.  30,  1838— Sept.  i,  1840 
Jan.  1,  1843— June  30,  1854 
Sept.  23,  1855— May  31,  1868 
May  16,  1869— May    1,  1880 


•Deceased. 


DEACONS. 


♦John  Shepard, 

*  Jeremiah  Bichardson, 

*  Samuel  Holt, 

*  Noah  King, 

t  Elijah  Corey,     - 

*  Thomas  Hovey,     - 

*  Josiah  Bacon, 

*  Reuben  Stone, 
t  Pere?  Lothrop, 
t  Isaac  Keyes, 
*Eben  Stone,    - 
tB.  Davis  White, 

Z.  Erastus  Coffin,     - 
David  N.  B.  Coffin, 

fAsa  R.  Trowbridge, 

James  S.  Newell, 

Gustavus  Forbes, 


*  Deceased  while  in  office, 
t  Dismissed  to  other  churches. 


Thomas  Hastings, 
Samuel  Sampson, 
Caleb  Blood, 
Nathan  Dana, 
Joseph  Grafton, 
F.  Augustus  Willard, 
Henry  J.  Ripley,    - 
S.  F.  Smith, 


CI«£)B£S> 


Dec.  27,  1780 
Sept.  18,  1788 
Aug.  24,  1797 
April  2,  1812 
AprU  2,  1812 
July  — ,  1818 
April  3,  1828 
AprU  3,  1828 
AprU  3,  1828 
Nov.  4,  1832 
Nov.  4,  1832 
March  5,  1837 
Jan.  3,  1858 
March  6,  1859 
AprU  6,  1862 
March  3, 1867 
March  3,  1867 


July  5,  1780 
Dec.  27,  1780 
June  12,  1781 
Dec.  — ,  1787 
June  4,  1789 
Dec.  31,  1835 
Aug.  30,  1838 
June    2,  1842 
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Henry  J,  Ripley,    -           .           -           -           .  Aug.    3,  1854 

George  O.  Sanborn,      ...           -        -  Nov.    3,  1865 

Henry  J.  Ripley, Jan.     3,  1867 

Ezra  Palmer  Gould,              ....  Dec.  31,  1869 

TBEASUBERS. 

John  Shepard,     .....  April  20,  1781 

David  Bartlett,  ....  June  12,  1781 

Jeremiah  Richardson,     ....  June    9,  1782 

Eljiah  Corey,  ....  Feb.     3,  1814 

Seth  Davis,         .....  July  — ,  1818 

John  BuUough,        .....  June     2,  1842 

E.  Davis  "White,  ....  Dec.  30,  1847 

Eben  Stone, Eeb.     2,  1854 

E.  Davis  White,  ....  Jan.     4,  1855 

Henry  J.  Ripley,      .....  July  31,  1856 

George  O.  Sanborn,       -  -  -  Jan.     9,  1866 

Dwight  Chester,       -  -  -  Jan.     2,  1874 

MINISTERS   RECEIVING   LICENSE  TO   PREACH   OR  ORDAINED 
BY  THIS   CHURCH. 

Nathan  Dana,  licensed,  Jan.  3,  1789 ;  ordained,  Nov.  30,  1793. 
Charles  Train,  licensed.  May  8,  1806. 
Hadley  Proctor,  licensed   (probably  April),  1817. 
Francis  G.  Macomber,  licensed,  Nov.,  1820. 
Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  ordained,  Dec.  8,  1839. 
Daniel  A.  W.  Smith,  licensed,  Feb.  19,  1862;  ordained,  July  26,  1863. 
Edward  O.  Stevens,  licensed,  Feb.  26,  1863 ;  ordained,  Oct.  23, 1864. 
Henry  F.  Colby,  licensed,  May  3,  1866. 
Isaac  S.  Hamblen,  ordained,  May  3,  1866. 
'  Josiah  R.  Goddard,  ordained,  Sept.  15,  1867. 
Sylvester  B.  Partridge,  ordained,  Sept.  20,  1868. 
Samuel  B.  Morse,  ordained,  Aug.  3,  1869. 
George  A.  "Wilkins,  licensed,  July  5,  1873. 
Knut  Arwid  Ostergren,  ordained,  June  20,  1875. 
George  D.  Brewerton,  licensed,  June  11,  1876. 

THE   SABBATH   SCHOOL. 

The  Sabbath  School,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Massachusetts,  was 
commenced  in  June,  1818,  by  Mrs.  Clarice  Hyde,  mother  of 
Ex-Mayor  Hyde,  with  fifteen  scholars.  She  had  two  associates  in 
the  work,  Miss  Lucinda  Brackett  and  Miss  Eliza  MiUer.  The 
sessions  were  held  at  first  in  a  small  building  near  the  corner  of 
Clark  and  Centre  Streets,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  gal- 
lery of  the  old  Baptist  church.  For  several  years  it  was  continued 
only  during  the  summer  months,  and  was  conducted  wholly  by 
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female  teachers,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institu- 
tion in  1825.  From  that  date,  for  several  years,  the  school  found 
teachers  and  superintendents  among  the  students.  The  first  male 
teacher  in  the  school  was  Mr.  Henry  DureU.  The  infant  depart- 
ment was  first  organized  by  the  wife  of  Professor  Chase,  the  first 
professor  in  the  Theological  Institution.  The  following,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  have  been  the  superintendents : 

James  S.  Newell, 
Gustavus  Forbes, 
Thomas  L.  Rogers, 
Dwight  Chester, 
S.  M.  Tourtellot. 


Prof.  Irah  Chase, 
Prof.  Henry  J.  Ripley, 
Edward  A.  Stevens, 
George  W.  Samson, 
Sanford  Leach, 
J.  S.  Eaton, 
*E.  Davis  White, 


Albert  Baldwin; 
Joseph  H.  Warder, 
J.  G.  Gunderson, 
Prof.  Alvah  Hovey, 
Thomas  Niekerson, 
H.  Lincoln  Chase, 
George  S.  Dexter, 


*In  office  fourteen  years. 


BEQUESTS. 


1.  Colonel  Stephen  Dana,  of  Brighton,  deceased  about  1820, 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  Newton,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Dana,  who  became  a  member  of  this  church  August  25 , 
1780,  left  "  to  the  Baptist  church  and  society  in  Newton  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  support 
of  a  public  Teacher  of  pietj',  religion  and  morality,  of  the  Bap- 
tist persuasion,  to  be  laid  out  at  the  discretion  of  a  committee, 
chosen  bj'  said  church  and  society  for  that  purpose."  This  sum 
was  gradually  disposed  of  in  making  up  deficiencies  for  the  supr 
port  of  the  Pastor. 

2.  Mrs.  Nancy  Foster,  a  member  of  this  church,  deceased 
about  1825,  left  to  the  church  a  legacy  which  proved  of  inestimable 
importance  in  relieving  the  Society  of  debt,  at  a  critical  period, 
and  a  portion  of  which,  five  Imndred  dollars,  is  still  held  as  a  ftind 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  members. 

3.  Mrs.  Esther  McNoah,  another  member,  who  deceased 
December  27,  1849,  left  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  members.  This  sum  has,  several  years 
since,  been  expended. 

4.  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  West  Newton,  a  member  who  died  in 
1871,  left. seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  invested  under  the 
direction  of  the  deacons,  and  "  the  interest  to  be  wholly  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry  "  in  this  church. 
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CHOIR   OP  THE    FIRST   BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

In  1817  the  choir  of  the  First  Baptist  church  was  composed  of 
dingers  from  various  parts  of  Newton  and  vicinity,  Brookline, 
Brighton,  Watertown  and  Waltham.  The  leader  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Oak  Hill,  who  always  sang  soprano. 
"When  no  instrument  was  present  to  give  the  key-note  of  the  tune 
to  be  sung,  the  leader,  taking  his  wooden  pitch-pipe,  drew  out  the 
little  pipe  within,  on  which  were  printed  the  first  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  setting  it  to  the  letter  with  which  the  tune  com- 
menced, he  sounded  the  tone  ;  upon  which  the  whole  choir,  repeat- 
ing the  sound  with  the  syllable  belonging  to  it,  rose  and  sang  the 
hymn  or  psalm.  There  was  generally  a  bass  viol,  as  an  accom- 
paniment, sometimes,  two, — played  bj'  Messrs.  Charles  and  Walter 
Bichards.  Two  brothers  Oliver  often  came  from  Waltham,  one 
of  them  an  excellent  bass  singer,  the  other  a  skilful  player  on  the 
bassoon,  which  the  choir  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition. 

Among  the  singers  were  Mrs.  Nancy  Kichards,  Charles  and 
Enoch  Eichards,  James  Norcross,  Walter  Richards,  Charles  Pet- 
tee,  Samuel  Trowbridge,  and  the  two  brothers  Oliver,  from  Wal- 
tham. The  singing-books  in  use  were,  first,  the  Billings  and 
Holden  Collection  ;  afterwards,  the  Bridgewater  Collection. 

About  1826  Mr.  (afterwards  Rev.)  Jonathan  Aldrich,  then  a 
student  in  the  Theological  Institution,  became  leader  of  the  choir, 
and  many  new  members  were  added  to  it,  viz.,  two  sisters 
Oieney,  Louisa  and  Dorothy  Richards,  Evelina  Trowbridge  (after- 
wards Mrs.  R.  Bacon),  Lucinda  Brackett,  Eunice  Bixby,  Mrs. 
Willis,  Mary  Davis  (afterwards  Mrs.  Rev.  F.  A.  Willard) ,  Re- 
becca and  Abigail  Cunningham,  Nancy  EUis,  Asa  F.  Smith, 
Samuel  Scott,  Oliver  Plympton,  George  Richards,  N.  Richards 
Harbach,  Enoch  Perkins,  Antipas  Jackson,  Isaac  Keyes,  Amos 
Hyde,  Alpheus  Trowbridge.  The  instruments  used  in  the  choir  at 
that  time  were  two  clarionets,  played  by  Messrs.  Cheney  and  Wil- 
liam Plall,  and  a  trombone,  played  by  Mr.  Frank  Hyde.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Asa  R.  Trowbridge  brought  into  the  choir  a  double  bass 
viol,  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  used  in  Newton.  In  later 
years,  he  played,  in  the  church  music,  successively,  the  double 
bass  viol,  small  bass  viol,  violin,  bassoon,  trombone  and  octave 
flute.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  choir,  and  served  in 
that  office  seven  years.  The  singing-book  used,  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  was  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Collection. 
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After  Mr.  Aldrich  resigned  the  charge  of  the  choir  (1827),  Mr. 
(afterwards  Rev.)  Benjamin  C.  "Wade,  of  the  same  class  in  the 
Institution  (1829),  was  elected  to  fill  the  place.  He  reorganized 
the  choir,  bringing  in  some  additions  to  it,  and  selecting  leaders 
of  each  part.  Of  these.  Miss  Nancy  Richards  was  leader  of  the 
alto,  and  Miss  Evehna  Trowbridge,  of  the  soprano.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Wade,  the  singing  of  this  choir  took  a  high 
rank  in  the  town.  At  this  period,  frequent  meetings  were  held  at 
the  Spring  Hotel,  Watertown ;  the  Ellis  Hotel,  Newton  Upper' 
Falls  ;  Maney  Thornton's  Hotel,  near  Newton  Centre,  and  at  the 
Theological  Institution,  for  the  practice  of  choruses  and  anthems 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Collection,  under  direction; 
of  Mr.  Wade.  These  festivals  brought  together  the  singers  of 
Newton  and  vicinity,  and  furnished  a  pastime  at  the  same  time 
fascinating  and  improving. 

The  following  paper  read  December  19,  1877,  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  church  clock  to  its  place  in  the  meeting-house  by 
Deacon  Reuben  Stone,  contains  many  shreds  of 'history: 

On  Its  face  is  the  inscription:  "Presented  by  Keuben  Stone,  1827."  It 
had  its  origin  in  Boston,  near  the  old  Eoxbury  line.  A  little  above  North- 
ampton Street,  there  were  three  Willards,  who  made  clocks  and  repaired 
them, —  first,  togetherj  and  afterwards,  in  separate  establishments.  One  of 
them  was  Aaron  Willard,  jr.,  and  in  his  shop  this  clock  was  made.  At  what 
date  in  1827,  Reuben  Stone  made  its  acquaintance,  I  cannot  say.  I  have 
been  told  that  when  father  Grafton  fairly  found  his  freedom,  he  had  a  way 
of  preaching  long  sermons.  But  I  can  hardly  think  the  clock  was  set  up  as 
a  warning  to  the  minister.  But  Reuben  Stone  thought  a  clock  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  church,  and  by  such  a  bargain  as  he  was  able  to  make  with  Aaron 
"Willard,  jr.,  he  provided  one. 

Reuben  Stone  was  a  man  of  substance.  He  lived  where  Samuel  Stone 
lives  now,  on  Dedham  Street,  near  the  end  of  Parker  Street ;  but  there  was 
no  Parker  Street  then.  He  had  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  church.  He 
was  baptized  in  1823,  when  he  was  forty-three  years  old.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1828,  he  was  chosen  deacon ;  his  service,  however,  was  but  short,  for 
he  died  on  the  3d  of  August, — just  four  months  after  his  induction  to  the 
deacon's  office.  The  clock  was  not  his  only  contribution  to  the  church.  He 
had  two  children,  and  only  two.  His  daughter,  Martha  by  name,  was  bap- 
tized June  3d,  of  that  same  year,  1827.  Slie  changed  her  state  without 
changing  her  name  and,  as  the  wife  of  David  Stone,  and  now  the  mother  of 
Keuben  Stone,  she  is  still  a  member  of  this  church,  though  fifty  years  have 
passed ;  and  her  son.  Deacon  Eben  Stone,'  was  a  member  of  the  church  five 
years  before  his  father,  having  been  converted  in  childhood,  and  on  a  sick 
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bed.  The  7th  of  next  June  will  be  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  baptism, 
and  the  4th  of  last  November  was  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  choice  to 
the  deacon's  office.  This  church  has  seen  the  times  "when  days  were  dark 
and  friends  were  few ;"  but  Deacon  Stone  has  been  always  faithful. 

In  the  old  church  there  was  a  gallery  around  three  sides  of  the  house,  on 
the  front  of  which,  facing  the  pulpit,  the  clock  found  its  place,  fifty  years 
ago.     The  house  was  then  some  forty-five  years  old. 

Mr.  Grafton,  who  first  saw  this  silent  but  expressive  face  before  him  in 
1827,  was  then  entering  upon  the  fortieth  year  of  his  first  and  only  pastorate. 
He  was  then  fully  seventy  years  old ;  a  short  man,  with  a  brown  wig,  and 
with  wonderfully  keen  black  eyes ;  he  wore  short  breeches  and  knee-buckles 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  a  sound  and  fervent  preacher,  and  he  brought 
forth  fruit  in  old  age.  In  this  year  1827,  in  which  the  clock  came  in,  ninety- 
seven  persons  were  added  to  the  church,  almost  all  of  them  on  profession  of 
faith;  and  in  1832,  when  father  Grafton  was  seventy-five  years  old,  the 
number  was  a  hundred. 

For  nine  years  the  clock  remained  where  it  was  first  placed.  The  pastor's 
voice  grew  feebler,  and  other  voicea  were  often  heard  in  its  stead.  A  helper 
in  the  pastorate  came,  by  and  by, —  Mr.  Willard, —  a  tall,  thin  man,  a  fluent 
man,  a  man  of  many  words  because  words  came  easily.  The  Theological 
Institution  had  become  an  important  element  in  Newton,  and  the  church 
removed  its  place  of  worship  to  the  present  lot,  in  order  to  give  better 
accommodation  to  professors  and  students,  and  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  anniversaries  of  the  Seminary.  But  for  this  friendly  desire,  we 
should  very  likely  be  worshipping  up  by  the  pond  until  this  day.  And  so 
the  clock  was  to  be  taken  down.  But  a  surprise  was  first  to  come.  Father 
Grafton  was  expected  to  preach  a  parting  sermon  in  the  old  place,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1836.  But  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  he  fell  sick,  and  on  the 
IGth,  Friday,  his  long  life  was  ended,  in  the  peace  of  God.  Instead  of  his 
parting  sermon,  his  funeral  was  held  in  the  old  house  on  the  20th ;  and  never 
again  were  public  services  held  within  its  walls.  Pastor  and  house  ended 
their  service  together.  It  must  have  been  on  the  21st  of  December,  forty- 
one  years  ago, —  the  day  of  all  the  year  when  clocks  do  most  of  their  work 
in  the  dark,  that  this  clock  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  gallery  in  the  new 
meeting-house.  It  was  probably  in  the  old  place  on  the  20th,  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  new  place  on  the  22d,  when  the  services 
of  dedication  were  held. 

The  new  house  was  on  the  present  site,  but  it  was  not  the  house  that  we 
know.  It  was  smaller.  Instead  of  a  tower  at  the  corner,  it  had  a  square 
box  of  a  steeple,  over  the  ridgepole.  It  was  painted  white.  Within,  there 
was  a  broad  aisle  in  the  midst,  and  there  were  two  side-aisles :  but  these  were 
not  next  to  the  wall  as  now.  Outside  of  them,  there  ran  along  each  wall  a 
row  of  pews  facing  towards  the  centre  of  the  house.  There  was  a  gallery 
across  the  front  end  for  the  singers.  The  whole  was  extremely  plain,  for  the 
house  was  buUt  in  poverty,  and  the  sin  of  worldly  display  was  kept  in  check 
by  circumstances  which  the  church  could  not  control.  Mr.  Willard  little 
thought  that  some  in  a  later  generation  would  be  tempted  to  smile  at  his  way 
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of  putting  things  in  his  next  letter  to  the  Association.  "  In  the  erection  of 
this  house,"  he  says,  "  dependent  as  we  were,  after  our  own  most  strenuous 
exertions,  upon  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  other  places,  we  felt  bound 
to  study  that  plainness  in  the  finish  which  is  alike  demanded  by  Christian 
frugality  and  good  taste." 

The  clock  was  put  upon  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  there  it  remained 
during  Mr.  Willard's  short  ministry,  during  the  temporary  service  of 
Dr.  Ripley,  and  during  the  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  Dr.  Smith's  pastorate. 
From  the  same  position  it  first  saw  Dr.  Stearns  an  the  pastor's  place.  But 
in  a  few  years  after  that,  the  pews  were  reconstructed,  the  gallery  came 
down,  the  front  of  the  house  was  built  out,  the  tower  was  erected.  Then 
first,  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  church  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  bell.  The  organ  was  put  where  the  clock  now  is,  and  the  clock  took  its 
place  between  the  windows,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  house  at  the  right  of 
the  pulpit.  Once  more,  just  as  the  present  pastor  came,  the  house  was  par- 
tially reconstructed,  the  organ  took  its  present  place  near  the  pulpit,  and  the 
clock  was  fastened  high  upon  the  front  wall  opposite  the  preacher. 

Our  clock,  however,  is  not  as  demonstrative  as  its  neighbor  in  the  Congre- 
gational church.  That  clock  strikes  the  hours  with  one  penetrating  and 
urgent  stroke,  even  in  prayer-time.  But  that  is  a  venerable  clock,  much 
more  venerable,  in  fact,  than  ours.  Whoever  looks  upon  its  face  may  read, 
"John  Rogers,  Newton,  made  and  gave  it,  1761."  So  it  had  been  ticking 
for  a  century  when  the  rebels  fired  on  Sumter.  This  John  Rogers  is  said  to 
have  been  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Rogers  the  martyr,  who  was  burned  at 
Smithfield. 

Our  clock  once  suffered  from  a  trouble  well  known  in  its  family.  The 
Willard  clocks,  when  they  reached  a  certain  age, — just  past  majority, —  had 
a  way  of  showing  a  certain  cutaneous  affection  about  the  face,  in  fact,  of 
peeling;  and  Deacon  Stone  has  recorded  that  in  September,  1851,  he  took 
the  clock  down  in  a  badly  cracked  and  peeled  condition,  and  had  the  face  re- 
painted, and  put  it  up  again,  on  the  front  of  the  gallery. 

When  the  new  clock  first  came  out  from  Boston,  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  had  just  begun  its  work.  The  year  1825  was  the  year  of  opening. 
Two  students  were  graduated  in  '26,  none  in  '27,  four  in  '28.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house. 
The  clock,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  present  at  just  fifty  An- 
niversaries. On  these  occasions,  nearly  six  hundred  young  men  have  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  the  Alma  Mater,  and  gone  forth  to  'their  work  as  full 
graduates. 

The  sermons  which  liave  been  preached  in  the  pi;esence  of  the  clock  would 
doubtkss  average  one  hundred  a  year,  or  amount  to  five  thousand  in  all. 
Within  this  period  which  thus  comes  under  review,  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  our  house  of  worship,  and  many  sacred  associations  have 
gathered  around  it.  Many  of  the  chief  men  of  our  own  denomination  have 
been  heard  here,  and  there  have  been  some  of  the  best  representatives  from 
other  denominations.  Addresses  of  great  value  have  been  delivered  here  on 
anniversary  occasions.    The  remains  of  great  men  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
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iiave  been  brought  here  for  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  love.  No  pastor, 
save  Joseph  Grafton,  has  here  lain  in  silence,  while  the  last  farewell  was 
spoken ;  and  here  has  reverence  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Irah  Chase,  of 
Henry  J.  Ripley,  of  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  of  Samson  Talbot.  In  these  later 
years,  the  house  has  been  rendered  sacred  to  scores  of  persons  as  the  place 
where  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and  as  the  place  of  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  it  has  become  a  sacred  place  to  hundreds,  almost  to 
thousands. 

THOMPSONVILLE . 

The  village  of  Thompsoaville,  east  of  Newton  Centre,  and  half 
a  mile  distant,  acquired  its  name  from  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  laboring  man,  who  led  a  kind  of  hermit  life  in  the  woods  in 
that  locality  for  several  years.  In  the  progress  of  events  a  few 
families  in  humble  circumstances,  chiefly  Germans,  became  resi- 
dents of  the  place,. which  in  1867  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church  as  a  field  for  benevo- 
lent and  Christian  labor.  The  work  originated  in  the  thought  of 
two  young  ladies.  Sabbath  School  exercises  were  commenced  in 
February,  1867,  in  a  room  hired  for  the  pui-pose  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Hammel,  and  a  regular  Sabbath  School  was  organized 
March  6,  1867.  Number  present,  forty-five.  Mr.  George  O.  San- 
born was  the  first  Superintendent.  During  the  summer  following, 
zealous  and  successful  eflTorts  were  made  by  interested  friends  of 
the  school  to  provide  a  permanent  place  for  its  sessions,  resulting 
in  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  November  9, 
1867.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years,  it  was  stated  that  not  a  Sabbath 
had  passed  without  a  public  service.  Average  attendance  the  first 
three  months,  thirty-nine  ;  the  second,  thirty-two  ;  the  third,  thirty- 
five.  Superintendents  of  the  school,  in  succession,  Messrs.  Geo. 
O.  Sanborn,  F.  A.  Lockwood,  A.  S.  Holmes,  A.  "W".  Armington, 
J.  M.  White,  Dwight  Chester. 

Liberal  friends  have  contributed  generously  for  the  support  of 
the  school.  Inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  up  to  March  31, 
1878  $1,700  had  been  given  to  sustain  it,  and  the  contributions 
of  the  school  to  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  same  period,  had  amounted 
to  $261.  A  quarterly  collection  is  taken  in  the  First  Baptist 
church  to  aid  in  its  support.  Many  excellent  results  can  be  traced 
to  its  influence.  It  is  singular  and  interesting  that  in  the  very 
portion  of  the  town  near  which  the  New  Light  excitement  began, 
under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hyde,  of  Brookline,  in  1750, — 
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after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  a  living  gospel  should  again 
be  instrumental  in  supplanting  the  errors  of  German  formalism, 
and  substituting  an  intelligent  and  practical  faith. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL    OHUBCH,    NEWTON   CENTRE. 

In  June,  1875,  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  was  commenced  in  the 
old  Engine  House,  then  located  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Sta- 
tion Streets,  which  was  continued  until  January,  1876,  when  a  Sab- 
bath School  was  organized.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  a 
preaching  service  followed.  The  enterprise  was  known  as  the 
Methodist  Mission,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  Methodist  church  at 
Newton  Upper  Falls.  The  pulpit  of  the  Mission  was  supplied  by 
the  Presiding  Elder,  the  pastors  of  neighboring  churches,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  theological  department  of  Boston  University,  until 
October,  1877,  when  Mr.  G.  H.  Perkins,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middle  town,  Conn.,  was  engaged  as  permanent  supply. 

At  the  beginning,  the  congregations  were  small,  but  they  steadily 
increased,  until  at  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  one 
hundred  persons  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  pubUc  worship. 
The  Sabbath  School  numbered  sis  classes.  The  >first  committee 
of  the  Mission  consisted  of  the  following  persons  : 

S.  D.  Garey,  G.  B.  Dillingham,  C.  H.  Robertson, 

W.  J.  Welch,  Marshall  S.  Rice. 

The  late  Mr.  Marshall  S.  Rice  was  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Metho- 
dist cause  in  Newton.  He  generously  provided  for  the  Mission, 
at  his  decease,  in  April,  1879,  by  a  bequest  of  $1,000,  to  be  used 
in  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice. 

April  29,  1879,  the  church  was  organized  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Rev.  G.  H.  Perkins  was 
appointed  pastor,  and  the  following  were  appointed  trustees : 

Alden  Speare,  E.  M.  Fowle,  J.  E.  Lamson, 

S.  D.  Garey,     W.  L.  Libby,     E.  G.  Stevens,      E.  G.  Stevens,  jr. 

A  few  days  after  the  organization,  Hon.  Alden  Speare,  Ex-Mayor 
of  Newton,  purchased  the  lot  known  as  the  Old  Engine  House  lot, 
and  presented  it  to  the  church  as  the  site  for  a  house  of  worship. 
Thus  upon  the  same  spot  where  their  ecclesiastical  history  had  its 
birth,  the  church,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  built  a  house  for  his 
regular  and  permanent  worship.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in 
the  winter  of  1879-80,  and  dedicated  July  7,  1880.  About  fifty 
have  been  hopefully  converted  since  the  enterprise  began. 
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PASTORS. 

Gbokgk  H.  Peekins,       .  -  .  .  1879-1880 

Bbadpoed  K.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  -  -  -         1880 

unitakian  society. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877,  a  number  of  families  holding  the  Uni- 
tarian faith,  in  Newton  Centre  and  Newton  Highlands,  determined 
to  hold  weekly  religious  services,  and  subscribed  a  sum  suflacient 
to  meet  the  requisite  expenses  for  one  year.  White's  Hall,  in  the 
Brick  block  on  Station  Street,  near  the  Eailroad  Depot,  Newton 
Centre,  was  leased  for  the  purpose  of  holding  religious  worship, 
and  the  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  November  11,  1877. 
Eev.  Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer,  of  Newton,  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion. An  Executive  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed,  with  the 
requisite  sub-committees  to  arrange  the  details. 

The  following  constituted  the  Board  of  Oflacers  : 

Executive  Committee,  J.  R.  Leeson,  Chairman;  Harvey  S. 
Sears,  Clerk ;  Elisha  Bassett,  Treasurer ;  Charles  E.  Abbott,  J. 
D.  Elliott,  D.  Frank  Young,  G-eorge  A.  Dexter.  Sub-Committee, 
Pulpit  supply,  Elisha  Bassett,  Charles  E.  Abbott,  H.  S.  Sears ; 
Hall,  etc.,  D.  Frank  Young,  George  A.  Dexter;  Music,  J.  R. 
Leeson,  H.  S.  Sears,  J.  D.  Elliott. 

Rev.  Rufus  Phineas  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  in  1834,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Meadville  Theolog- 
ical School,  was  engaged  to  act  as  pastor,  and  is  still  in  oflSce. 
The  church  erected  by  this  Society  was  dedicated  July  1,  1880, 
being  built  by  the  same  architect  who  was  employed  on  the  Metho- 
dist church  at  the  corner  of  Station  Street. 

The  Centre  Green,  formerly  the  training  field, —  graded  and 
adorned  in  1879-80,  and  extending  in  front  of  these  churches, 
renders  their  location  very  attractive. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROVISION    FOB  THE     POOR. —  ALMSHOUSE   PURCHASED. —  RULES     OP 
THE   HOUSE. REMOVAL. THE    KENBICK    FUND. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Newton  were  in  easy 
circumstances,  many  of  them  bringing  with  them  to  their  new  resi- 
dence considerable  estates.  They  brought  also,  in  general,  that 
which  was  better  than  material  wealth, —  health,  thrift  and  indus- 
try. But,  as  it  ever  happens,  where  human  beings  congregate,  it 
was  not  long  before  misfortune,  idleness,  neglect  and  want  crept 
in.  The  prosperous  foand  themselves  called  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  Scripture  met  its  fulfilment  which  sajj^s,  "  The- 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  and  when  ye  wUl  ye  may  do  them 
good." 

Beyond  question,  provision  was  made  for  the  sick  and  suffering 
poor,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  beginning,  whenever  there  was- 
need ;  and  poverty  is  too  common  a  thing  to  have  been  wanting, 
even  in  the  early  periods  of  the  town.  Happilj',  the  benevolent 
impulse  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  selfishness,  that  want  and  sorrow  could  not  have  failed  to 
receive  mitigations  from  the  hand  of -private  charity.  Biit  a  house 
for  the  reception  of  the  disabled  and  the  homeless  was  the  growth 
of  years.  Before  any  organized  action  of  the  town  is  recorded,, 
we  find  traces  of  private  beneficence,  exercised  in  special  cases, — 
neighborhood  charity,  as  beautiful  as  it  is  helpful, —  when  a 
great  loss  or  need  of  one  is  alleviated  by  being  voluntarily  taken 
upon  the  shoulders  of  many, —  a  fulfilment  of  the  Bible  rule — 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  The  Hyde  manuscripts  record 
several  instances  of  this ;  for  example,  it  is  written, — 

1703. — A  contribution  was  made  for  John  Parker,  when  he  lost  Ma  cows ; 
also,  for  Nathaniel  Parker;  also,  for  Samuel  Hyde,  when  his  house  was- 
burnt,  May  7,  1709 ;  also,  for  Daniel  Hyde,  etc. 
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The  first  entry  in  the  Town  Recorcls,  relative  to  the  poor,  is 
March  5,  1711,  as  follows:  "Voted,  that  once  a  j'ear  there  shall 
be  a  contribution  on  Thanksgiving  day  for  the  poor,  which  shall 
be  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  and  given  out  to  the  poor  by  the 
Selectmen,  as  they  see  need." 

The  almshouse,  however,  came  at  last.  In  1731,  ninety-two 
years  after  the  first  settlement,  and  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  town, —  the  citizens  voted  to  build  a 
workhouse  (so  they  denominated  the  home  of  the  stricken  poor) , 
perhaps  dreading  lest  unworthy  persons,  abusing  the  provision  of 
the  town,  should  seek  to  be  maintained  in  idleness.  Two  years 
later,  in  1733,  a  vote  was  passed  "that  the  Selectmen,  or  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  have  power  to  set  idle  and  disorderly  persons  to 
work  ;  and  one  of  the  school-houses,  in  the  recess  of  the  school, 
shall  be  used  as  a  workhouse." 

In  1734,  Lieutenant  William  Trowbridge,  Nathaniel  Hammond, 
Daniel  Woodward,  WiUiam  Hyde  and  Samuel  Truesdale  were 
chosen  the  first  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

In  1750,  Henry  Gibbs,  William  Hyde  and  Robert  Murdock  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  build  a  workhouse.  Thirteen  years  later, 
in  1763,  the  town  "  voted  to  build  a  workhouse  twenty-four  feet  by 
twenty-six,  one  story  high,  upon  the  town's  land,  near  Dr.  King's, 
or  some  other  place,  and  appropriated  £50  for  that  purpose. 

Another  step  was  taken  March  5,  1765,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  examine  the  laws  with  respect  to  a  workhouse,  and 
report  to  the  town  at  the  next  May  meeting.  This  committee 
reported.  May  20,  1765,  as  follows  : 

We  the  subscribers,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  laws  relative 
to  regulating  the  workhouse,  report  as  our  opinion  that  the  Selectmen  for 
the  time  being  do,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  order  and  regu- 
late said  hoiise,  with  the  inhabitants  thereof,  till  our  next  March  meeting ;. 
and  that  there  be  then  chosen  a  number  of  overseers  of  said  house,  not  less 
than  five,  for  the  more  particular  regulation  thereof. 

Thomas  Geeenwood, 
Abbaham  Fuller, 
Joshua  Hammond. 

September  29,  1768,  Messrs.  Abraham  FuUer,  Noah  Wiswall, 
Ebenezer  Parker,  Joshua  Murdock,  Thomas  Parker,  Benjamin 
Hammond  and  John  Woodward  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  draft  of  such  rules  and  orders,  for  regulating  the  workhouse, 
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SO  called,  as  said  committee  shall  think  best ;  and  lay  the  same 
before  the  town  for  their  acceptance  at  the  next  public  meeting  of 
the  town. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1768,  the  following  rules  and  orders 
were  reported  by  the  committee  and  accepted  by  the  town.  It  is 
interesting,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  observe  the  remarkable 
disproportion  between  the  infant  institution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  extended  and  formal  code  of  regulations  on  the  other. 

Voted,  that  said  rules  and  orders  be  made  use  of  for  regulating  said 
workhouse ;  and  that  said  rules  and  orders  be  put  upon  record  in  the  Town 
Book;  and  that  the  Selectmen,  when  they  shall  judge  most  proper,  present 
the  same  to  the  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  their  appprobation. 

RULES   AND   OKDERS  FOE  THE  MAJTAGEMENT  OF  THE   ■WOEKHOTJSE  IN 

NEWTON. 

I.  Rules  relating  to  the  Selectmen  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  who  by 

law  have  the  direction  of  said  House. 

X.  That  there  shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Overseers  at  the  house 
the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  inspect 
all  accounts,  and  examine  into  the  behavior  of  the  people  committed  to  the 
house,  and  to  redress  all  difficulties  that  occur  to  the  master,  and  to  hear  and 
consider  all  complaints  made  by  the  poor ;  and  to  consult  and  advise  about 
such  further  rules  and  methods  as  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  said  house. 

II.  Bvles  relating  to  the  Master  of  the  House. 

1.  That  the  master  be  a  person  of  approved  integrity  and  ability,  who 
shall  be  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Overseers,  and,  in  case  of  his 
death  or  removal,  another  person  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  chosen  in  his  room 
by  the  Overseers,  who  shall  have  power  to  agree  with  such  master  for  his 
salary ;  but  if  the  said  master  be  found  guilty  of  any  immoral  or  irregular 
behavior,  the  Overseers  reserve  to  themselves  a  power  to  dismiss  him,  and 
place  another  in  his  room. 

2.  That  the  master  keep  a  register  of  the  names,  ages  and  occupations  of 
all  the  persons  that  shall  be  admitted  into  the  house,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  the  time  of  their  entry,  and  their  deaths  or  dismission  from  the  house. 

3.  That  the  master  buy  the  provisions,  and  materials  for  work  and  other 
necessaries,  and  dispose  of  what  is  manufactured  to  the  best  advantage,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  and  directions  of  the  Overseers,  with  whom  he  is  to 
consult  in  this  and  all  matters  of  importance. 

4.  That  the  master  keep  books  of  accounts  of  all  expenses  and  profits  of 
the  house,  to  be  passed  upon  and  allowed  by  the  Overseers  at  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  town,  whenever  they  shall 
see  cause  to  appoint  a  committee  for  that  service. 
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III.  Rules  relating  to  the  Persons  that  shall  be  admitted  into  the 

House. 

1.  That  none  shall  be  admitted  without  a  written  order,  under  the  hands 
of  the  major  part  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

2.  That  upon  their  admission  they  be  examined,  whether  they  are  free 
from  lice  and  foul  distempers,  and,  if  they  are  not,  the  master  to  take  care 
and  see  that'they  are  cleansed. 

3.  That  the  several  persons  in  the  house  constantly  repair  to  the  place 
or  places,  and  at  the  hours  assigned  by  the  master  of  said  house,  and  that  they 
shall  work  orderly  at  such  business  and  so  many  hours  as  the  Overseers  shall 
direct. 

4.  That  they  constantly  attend  the  public  worship  of  God  on  Lord's  days 
at  the  meeting-house,  if  their  health  wiU  admit  of  it. 

6.  That  when  any  persons  are  taken  sick,  there  shall  be  proper  and  suit- 
able care  taken  of  them  by  the  master  of  said  house. 

IV.  Rules  relating  to  the  Diet  and  VictvMling  of  the  House. 

That  the  master  of  the  house  see  that  all  the  persons  therein  have  suitable 
victuals  and  drink  provided  for  them,  such  as  the  Overseers  shall  direct. 

V.     Rules  relating  to  the  Government  of  the  House. 

1.  That  all  immoralities  and  disobedience  to  the  government  of  the  house 
be  by  the  master  noted  in  a  book  and  laid  before  the  Overseers,  that,  by 
their  authority  and  admonition  such  rudeness  and  immorality  may  be  re- 
strained, and  peace  and  good  order  maintained,  and  all  obstinate,  perverse 
and  unruly  persons  punished  according  to  their  crimes. 

2.  That  whereas  some  slothful  persons  may  pretend  sickness  or  lameness, 
to  excuse  themselves  from  labor,  it  is  ordered  that  such  persons  shall  pass 
a  proper  examination  by  a  physician ;  and  if  it  should  appear  upon  his  report 
and  other  concurring  circumstances  that  those  persons  made  false  excuses, 
they  shall  be  punished  by  such  an  addition  of  labor  to  their  daily  stints,  or 
some  other  way,  as  the  Overseers  shall  determine. 

3.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  neglect  to  repair  to  his  or  their 
work,  at  such  time  and  place  or  places,  as  shall  be  assigned  him,  her  and  them 
by  the  master  of  said  house,  or  refuse  to  work,  loiter,  or  be  idle,  or  shall  not 
well  perform  the  task  of  work  set  him,  her,  or  them,  or  shall  waste  or  spoil 
any  of  the  materials  or  tools  of  the  several  manufactures,  or  shall  deface 
the  walls,  or  break  the  windows,  or  shall  disturb  the  house  by  clamor,  quar- 
relling, fighting,  or  abusive  language,  or  profane  the  Sabbath,  or  carry  it 
disrespectfully  to  the  master  or  Overseers  of  said  house,  or  shall  drink  to 
excess,  steal,  or  profanely  curse  and  swear,  or  in  any  other  respects  act 
immorally  or  irregularly,  he,  she  or  they  shall  be  punished,  either  by  denying 
him,  her  or  them  a  meal,  or  whole  day's  allowance,  or  by  gagging,  or  by 
wliipping,  not  exceeding  five  stripes ;  or  causing  him,  her  or  them  to  wear 
a  collar  round  about  his,  her  or  their  neck,  with  a  wooden  clog  to  it ;  or  by 
an  addition  of  labor  to  their  daily  task,  according  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
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stances  of  the  crime ;  and  in  case  of  frequent  repetition  and  obstinacy  in  hi?, 
her,  or  their  crimes,  he,  she  or  they  shall  be  punished  by  order  of  one  or 
more  Justices  of  the  Peace  by  removal  into  the  County  workhouse,  or 
prison,  or  otherwise,  as  the  law  directs. 

4.  That  the  Overseers  at  their  monthly  meetings  have  power  to  punish  all 
breaches  of  the  foregoing  orders,  excepting  those  that  are  referred  to  the' 
cognizance  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

5.  That  the  master  of  the  house  have  power,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Overseers,  to  punish  the  breaches  of  the  foregoing  orders, 
according  to  the  instructions  he  shall  receive  in  writing  from  the  Over- 
seers ;  and  that  in  any  cases  of  diflSculty  arising,  which  may  need  a  more- 
speedy  consideration,  he  shall  call  the  Overseers  together  for  their  advice 
and  assistance . 

6.  That  the  foregoing  rules  and  orders  of  the  house  be  publicly  read,  at 
least  once  a  month,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance  of  them. 

The  care  of  the  poor  seems  to  have  given  the  people  of  Newtonr 
no  little  trouble.  Occasionalreferences  in  the  Records  indicate 
that  the  wards  of  the  town  were  of  an  insubordinate  temper,  and 
often  gave  the  Master  of  the  house  cause  of  complaint.  In  the 
progress  of  years,  various  plans  for  disposing  of  the  poor  and  mak- 
ing them  comfortable  were  proposed.  In  April,  1805,  a  vote  was 
passed  authorizing  and  impowering  the  Selectmen  to  let  out  the 
poor  in  a  way  that  shall  appear  to  them  for  the  interest  of  the 
town.  A  regular  system  seems  to  have  been  finally  agreed  upon, 
and  a  house  and  land  purchased  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  1818, 
—  the  initiation  of  the  system  which  has  continued,  with  only 
casual  and  necessary  modifications,  to  the  present  date.  The  place 
purchased  in  1818  was  the  lower  farm  of  Captain  Joel  Houghton, 
consisting  of  forty-three  acres  of  land  with  convenient  buildings, 
formerly  known  as  the  Henry  Pigeon  house  at  Auburndale.  The 
price  was  ^2,500.  The  estate  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $1,500 
to  Jane  Pigeon.  The  committee  expended  $190,  in,  repairs  and 
improvements. 

The  old  system  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  house, 
ordained  fifty  years  previously,  was  replaced  by  a  new  code.  Such 
a  code  may  in  those  days  have  been  necessary.  Experience  may 
have  proved  it  to  be  requisite.  But  the  ideas  of  irregularity, 
crime  aud  punishment  seem  to  us  to  appear  in  painful  repetition, 
as  if  the  house  were  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  persons 
bent  on  sin  and  confined  as  a  penalty  for  its  commission,  and 
not  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  class,  of  whom  many  were  innocent 
and  unfortunate, —  a  House  of  Correction  for  criminals,  rathei- 
than  a  Refuge  for  the  Unfortunate  Pool'. 
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The  following  is  the  new  code : 

1.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  this  house  as  a  pauper,  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  one  or  more  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

2.  All  persons  in  this  house  to  be  of  good  behavior,  and  decently  and 
orderly  to  attend  to  family  devotions  morning  and  evening,  and  at  meals. 
Whosoever  offends  in  this  will  be  punished. 

■  3.  Any  person  in  this  house  who  shall  disturb  the  peace  thereof  by  strik- 
ing his  or  her  fellow,  or  any  other  person  in  this  house,  or  be  guilty  of  any 
threatening  language  or  other  indecent  behavior  will  be  punished  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

4.  Any  person  in  this  house  who  shall  disturb  the  peace  thereof  by  pro- 
fane cursing  or  swearing,  or  any  other  immorality,  will  be  punished  therefor. 

6.  All  persons  in  this  house  to  behave  decently  and  orderly  at  meals ; 
and  if  any  person  shall  find  fault  with  his  or  her  allowance,  and  shall  pre- 
sume to  waste  or  destroy  the  same,  or  contend  with  the-Keeper  respecting  the 
same,  he  shall  be  punished  therefor  according  to  tl^e  nature  of  the  offence. 

6.  All  persons  in  this  house  who  are  able  are  to  be  kept  to  labor ;  and 
if  any  person  or  persons  who  are  able  shall  refuse  to  work,  or  shall  be  sloth- 
ful in  their  work,  or  shall  waste  or  destroy  the  materials  they  are  working 
upon,  they  shall  be  punished  therefor. 

7.  All  persons  in  this  house  who  shall  go  without  the  gate,  without  the 
liberty  of  the  Keeper,  shall  be  punished  therefor. 

8.  Such  persons  as  are  able  are  to  attend  public  worship  on  Lord's  day, 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  return  immediately  to  this  house  when 
service  is  ended. 

9.  All  persons  in  this  house  to  retire  to  bed  at  night  and  rise  in  the 
morning  as  the  Keeper  shall  order,  excepting  those  who  may  be  sick. 

10.  All  complaints  to  be  made  to  one  or  more  Overseers  of  the  Poor  both 
hy  the  Keeper  and  other  persons  in  this  house ;  and  the  said  Overseers  will 
take  cognizance  of  tlie  same.  And  in  case  of  sickness  in  tliis  house,  par- 
ticular orders  will  be  given  by  said  Overseers,  on  notice  given  them  by  the 
Keeper. 

11.  Any  persons  supported  in  this  house  who  shall  bring  in,  or.  cause  to 
be  brought  into  the  same,  any  ardent  spirit  whatever,  shall  be  punished. 

12.  The  punishment  for  a  breach  of  any  of  these  articles  by  any  of  the 
paupers  shall  be  by  reducing  the  usual  allowance  of  food,  or  by  solitary  con- 
finement, or  both,  under  the  direction  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  But  in 
cases  of  outrage,  when  the  security  of  any  person  is  in  danger  by  violence 
offered  to  any  in  this  house,  then  the  Keeper  shall  secure  the  author  or 
authors  of  such  outrage  untU  notice  can  be  given  to  one  or  more  of  the 
Overseers. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  to  be  read  by  the  Keeper  to  every  person  when 
admitted  into  this  house,  and  once  a  month  to  all  in  the  house. 

Such  were  the  early  provisions  made  for  the  poor  of  Newton, 
dictated,  undoubtedly,  by  the  spirit  of  kindness,  but  difficult  to 
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be  administered,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
growing  disposition  of  unworthy,  designing  and  idle  persons  to 
secure  a  living  without  earning  it.  The  difficulty  of  managing  wisely 
this  department  of  the  government  has  grown  everywhere  with 
the  growth  of  the  country.  Too  often  the  unworthy  and  foreign- 
ers have  found  ample  provision  for  their  wants,  and  the  modest 
and  worthy  native  poor,  entitled  above  aU  to  the  benefit  of  such 
provision,  have  suffered. 

The  Poorhouse  at  Auburndale,  having  served  for  several  years 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  purchased,  was  sold,  and  about 
forty  acres  of  land  bought,  and  buildings  erected,  on  the  Sher- 
burne Road,  near  the  house  of  the  late  Matthias  Collins,  Esq., 
which  are  still  in  use.  While  the  Poorhouse  was  in  its  former  loca- 
tion, the  inmates,  who  were  able,  attended  Divine  service  every 
Sabbath  at  the  Congregational  church  in  West  Newton.  Since 
the  removal,  provision  has  been  made  for  them  at  the  Methodist 
church,  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Forty  years  ago.  Divine  service 
used  to  be  held  in  the  dining-room  of  the  House  every  Skabbath 
evening,  and  the  ministers  of  the  town  in  rotation  preached  to  the 
inmates  and  such  of  the  neighbors  as  chose  to  be  present.  It  is 
said  that  on  these  occasions  Dr.  Homer,  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
officiate,  always  preached  sitting. 

Besides  the  provision  made  for  the  poor  of  Newton  by  action  of 
the  town  and  by  unrecorded  private  beneficence,  which  has 
undoubtedly  flowed  in  a  thousand  perpetual  and  refreshing 
streams, —  a  noble  provision  was  made  by  one  of  the  citizens  in 
1825,  called 

THE   KENKICK   FUND, 

of  which  the  Records  contain  the  following  account : 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newton  on  Monday, 
the  third  day  of  January,  1825,  a  communication  from  John  Keniick,  Esq., 
was  read,  as  follows  : 

"Newton,  Dec.  16,  1824.— Impressed  with  the  utility  and  importance  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  fund,  from  which  may  be  annually 
drawn  some  aid  and  relief  for  certain  descriptions  of  the  Poor  of  my  native 
town  of  Newton,  through  all  future  generations,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the 
following  proposals. 

"1.  To  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Newton,  as  Trustees,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  by  them  let  at  lawfal  interest,  secured  by 
mortgages  on  real  estate  of  at  least  three  times  the  value  of  the  sums  loaned. 
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"2,  That  the  annual  interest  of  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  proposed  sum 
be  distributed  from  year  to  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  towards 
assisting  and  relieving  the  needy,  industrious  poor  of  Newton,  especially 
widows  and  orphans,  none  of  whom  have  fallen  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

"  3.  That  the  annual  interest  arising  from  the  remainder  of  the  Donation 
be  added  to  the  principal,  and  carefully  kept,  interest  on  interest,  until  the 
whole  sum  amounts  to  three  thousand  dollars,  which  with  due  care  will  be 
effected  within  twenty-eight  years.  After  which,  I  direct  that  the  whole  fund 
be  loaned  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  annual  interest 
be  distributed  in  manner,  and  to  descriptions  of  poor  before  mentioned  for- 
ever, through  all  future  generations. 

"  With  a  view  of  promoting  the  future  prosperity  of  Newton,  and  from  a 
full  persuasion  that  where  industry,  temperance,  honesty  and  punctuality 
prevail,  there  will  be  but  few  paupers,  I  further  direct  that  this  fund  be 
loaned  in  moderate  sums,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  to  any  one 
person,  and  for  terms  of  time  not  exceeding  live  years  ;  that  the  several  sums 
be  collected  when  due  and  re-loaned  to  others, —  a  preference  being  always 
given  to  applications  from  married  young  men,  from  twenty-three  to  thirty 
years  old,  of  temperate,  industrious  habits,  and  distinguished  for  honesty  and 
punctuality  in  their  dealings . 

"  If  the  town  of  Nowton  vote  to  accept  the  proposed  Donation,  and  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  their  successors  in  office  permanent  Trus- 
tees, with  special  instructions  faithfully  to  manage  and  apply  the  fund  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  foregoing  directions  and  apparent  intentions  of  the 
Donor,  then,  if  my  life  continues,  I  will  pay  over  the  sum  proposed  within 
six  months  after  the  town's  vote  of  acceptance  and  appointment  of  Trustees. 

"John  Keneick. 

"  Selectmen  of  Newton. 

"P.  S.  Hopes  are  indulged  that  some  others,  of  ability  and  like  minded, 
will  be  disposed  to  make  additions  to  the  Fund  proposed. 

"J.  K." 

Voted,  that  the  town  accept  the  noble  benefaction  now  offered  by  John 
Kenriek,  Esq.,  with  a  full  determination  to  conform  to  all  the  conditions 
with  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  accompany  the  same. 

VoiED,  that  this  Donation  be  denominated  the  "  Kenriek  Fund." 

Voted,  that  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  their  successors  in  office  be 
hereby  appointed  permanent  Trustees,  to  manage  and  apply  the  said  Fund 
according  to  all  the  conditions  accompanying  the  same. 

Voted,  that  the  present  Selectmen  of  the  town  be  hereby  appointed  a 
committee,  with  directions  to  wait  upon  John  Kenriek,  Esq.,  and  present  to 
him  the  thanks  of  the  town,  for  his  truly  noble  benefaction,  and  make  known 
to  him  the  grateful  feelings  with  which  his  benevolent  offer  is  accepted ;  and 
assure  him  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  shall  be  want- 
ing, to  carry  his  generous  intentions  respecting  the  same  into  the  fullest  and 

most  complete  effect. 

Joseph  Jacksok,  Town  Clerk. 

May  2,  1825. —  John  Kenriek  added  two   hundred  dollars   to   the  above 

Donation. 
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Under  date  of  August  5,  1826,  John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  added 
again  two  hundred  dollars  to  his  former  Donations  to  the  town, 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

Newton,  Aug.  5,  1826. —  Gentlemen, —  I  herewith  transmit  a,  due  bill  for 
the  further  sum  of  $200,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund  for  assisting  and  relieving 
the  industrious  poor  of  Newton,  and  direct  that  after  making  the  second 
yearly  dividend  of  $30,  the  sum  of  $40  be  annually  distributed  until  the 
Fund  amounts  to  $4,000,  proposed  in  my  letter  of  April  30,  1825. 

If  there  is  a  continuance  of  the  same  honorable  and  faithful  management 
the  Trustees  have  hitherto  exhibited,  the  fund  will  be  complete  in  little  more 
than  twenty-two  years  from  the  reception  of  this  concluding  part ;  after  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  make  their  loans  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
commence  their  yearly  distribution  of  $200. 

When  this  fund  is  once  completed,  it  must  never  be  diminished.  And  if, 
either  by  accident  or  mismanagement,  any  part  of  it  is  lost,  I  do  hereby 
expressly  enjoin  that  the  interest  arising  from  the  remainder  be  added  to  the 
principal  until  the  deficiency  be  made  good. 

Thus  guarded  and  secured,  I  indulge  the  consoling,  animating  hope  that  this 
humble  relief  fund  will  outlast  the  superb  obelisk  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  martial  heroes  and  a  bloody  battle,  and  endure  as  long  as  the 
aberrations,  infirmities  and  wants  of  the  human  family. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

John  Kenkick. 
Selectmen  of  Newton. 

In  1830,  Mr.- Kenrick  added  to  the  fund  three  hundred  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  above  liberal  acts,  Mr.  Kenrick  made  still 
another  gift  to  the  town,  in  the  following  letter : 

Newton,  Aug.  6,  1838. — Gentlemen,— Newton'  has  a  house  and  farm  for 
the  residence  of  their  poor,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  it  has  answered  a  good 
purpose,  and  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  future.  I  have  been  thinking,  since 
I  awoke,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  that  farm  well  stocked  with 
fruit-trees.  And  as  I  have  abundance  of  young  apple-trees,  English  cherry 
and  peach-trees,  all  budded  and  containing  variety  as  large  as  can  be  desired 
and  can  make  the  supply  without  any  injury  to  myself,  I  will  make  the  town 
welcome  to  as  many  of  the  above  kinds  as  you  may  send  for.  It  will  be  in- 
dispensable, however,  that  you  take  the  trouble  of  taking  them  up.  Also  I 
will  furnish  as  many  currant  bushes,  and  as  large,  as  you  may  wish. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Kenkick. 
Note. — I  recommend  moving  the  trees  in  autumn. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

NEWTON  A3HD  TEMPERANCE. —  FIRST  MOVEMENT. —  DE.  GILBERT'S 
RECOLLECTIONS. — NEWTON  AND  FIRE  COMPANIES.  —  FIRE- 
WARDS     CHOSEN. PROPEETT     OF     THE     FIEE     DEPAETMENT. 

The  citizens  of  Newton  early  took  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance.  "The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance"  was  formed  at  the  State  House  in  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1813.  The  object  of  the  Society,  as  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  was  "  to  discourage  and  suppress  the  too  free  use  of 
ardent  spirit,  and  its  kindred  vices,  profaneness  and  gaming,  and 
to  encourage  and  promote  temperance  and  general  morality." 
Many  saw  no  happy  results  from  this  Society,  and,  after  many 
j'cars  of  effort,  retired  from  the  field  in  despair.  The  "  American 
Temperance  Society  "  was  formed  in  Boston,  February  13,1826. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  sixteen  gen- 
tlemen were  "  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  meeting,  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  compose  the  Society."  Seven  of  the  members 
were  ministers,  and  the  second  on  the  list  was  the  Rev.  William 
Jenks,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Newton.  A  month  later,  March  12, 
«ighty-four  more  persons  were  elected,  in  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  as  members  of  the  Society.  A  circular  was  prepared 
and  sent  out,  setting  forth  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  soliciting 
contributions  for  the  support  of  a  Secretarj',  who  should  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  In 
September,  1826,  an  association  of  more  than  fifty  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  was  formed  in 
Andover,  on  the  plan  of  total  abstinence.  On  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  only  two  months  later,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Newton, 
which  took  active  measures  on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  and, 
by  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  sought  to 
create  a  general  interest  in  regard  to  it.  The  following  is  the 
circular : 

uia 
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Newton,  December  15,  1826. 

Sir, —  At  a  meeting  of  several  gentlemen  held  at  thia  place,  to  inquire 
wliether  any  measures  could  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  be  expedient  to  form  an  Association  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  following  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
undersigned  were  directed  to  forward  a  copy  to  every  family  in  Newton, 
accompanied  with  such  a  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject,  as  they 
might  think  proper. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  we  now  address  you,  and  respect- 
fully invite  your  attendance  at  the  Centre  School-house,  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  Wednesday  of  January  next,  at  6  o'clock,  when  this  Constitution 
will  be  revised,  and  such  an  one  adopted,  as  a  majority  of  those  wlio  choose 
to  become  members  shall  approve ;  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
chosen. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Believing  that  intemperance  is  productive  of  more  human  misery  and 
moral  degradation  than  any  other,  or  all  other  vices  combined ;  and  that  this 
most  appalling  of  earthly  calamities,  is  but  the  legitimate  fruit  of  what  our- 
selves, in  common  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  of  this 
highly  privileged  land,  have  practised,  and  termed  the  "reasonable  and 
necessary  use  of  ardent  spirits" — 

Believing  that  "man  cannot  live  to  himself  alone,"  and  that  every  indi- 
vidual, however  insignificant  or  uninfluential,  may  exert  some  influence  upon 
others  by  his  example,  and  is  accountable  to  God  and  the  community  for  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  that  example ;  and,  believing  that  associated,  is 
uniformly  more  successful  than  individual,  effort,  we  hereby  form  ourselves 
into  an  Association  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

The  main  object  of  this  Society,  is  wo^the  reformation  of  drunkards.  The 
habitual  drunkard's  example  does  comparatively  nothing  to  tempt,  but  much 
to  deter,  the  rising  generation  from  its  imitation.  We  are,  however,  fully 
aware  that  the  drunkard  inflicts  upon  his  afiectionate  wife  and  innocent 
children  a  weight  of  woe  not  to  be  told  or  conceived,  and  sufficient  to  justify 
the  unceasing  labor  of  a  whole  community  to  remove.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  feel  that  a  whole  community  may  labor  with  untiring  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, and  accomplish  literally  nothing  in  this  work.  And  were  we  able 
to  remove  from  our  mortified  sight  the  drunkard's  example,  and  relieve  all 
the  discouraged  wives  and  humble  children,  from  that  horrid  weight  of  woe 
which  is  sinking  them  into  the  earth ;  even  then  we  should  do  nothing  that 
death  would  not,  in  a  very  short  time,  accomplish  without  us.  Indeed,  the 
"terrible  ravages  of  this  sin  are  but  streams,  issuing  from  the  fountain  of 
habitual  moderate  drinking;  "  so  that  the  reformation  of  every  drunkard  in 
the  town  would  not  arrest,  for  a  single  moment,  this  many-headed  monster. 
The  example  of  the  daily  "reasonable"  draughts  of  our  most  influential 
men,  so  long  as  a  majority  of  such  men  continue  to  exhibit  such  an  example. 
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will  continue  to  produce  successive  crops  of  drunkards,  to  blast  our  moral 
welfare,  and  multiply  widows,  orphans  and  paupers  amongst  us. 

"To  warn  the  temperate,  to  sound  an  alarm  to  the  thinking,  to  stand  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  is  the  purpose  of  tins  Association."  And, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  we  mutually  bind  ourselves  to  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  following  Eules  and  Regulations  : 

1.  The  first  and  most  prominent  article  of  this  Association  shall  be,  that 
its  members  totally  relinquish  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  unless  as  a  medicine. 

2.  Should  a  physician  recommend  to  any  member  of  this  Society  the  daily 
use  of  ardent  spirit,  to  continue  thirty  days,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  notice 
of  tlie  same  to  the  Secretary,  and  withdraw  liis  name ;  and  be  admitted  a 
member  again,  only  when  such  necessity  ceases. 

3.  The  members  of  this  Association  hereby  agree  to  refrain  from  invit- 
ing others  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  at  their  social  visits  ;  and  from  furnish- 
ing it  in  any  quantity,  or  on  any  occasion  (except  as  a  medicine),  to  those 
whom  they  may  employ  —  and,  as  far  as  our  circumstances  and  situation  will 
permit,  from  offering  it  in  hospitality  to  strangers,  or  others  who  may  inci- 
dentally call  on  us, — the  object  being  to  banish  ardent  spirit  from  our  dwell- 
ings altogether ;  and  to  tliis  point  every  member  pledges  himself  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible. 

4.  Members  who  are  parents  or  guardians  of  children  and  youth,  pledge 
themselves  to  keep  them  from  such  places  and  company  as  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  tempt  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  young,  a  realizing  sense  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
connected  with  its  habitual  use. 

5.  Members  of  this  Association,  in  the  employment  of  laborers  on  their 
premises,  are  expected  to  give  a  preference  to  those  who  use  no  ardent  spirit. 

6.  Any  person  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  may  become  a  member  by 
signing  this  Constitution. 

7.  Tlie  name  or  style  of  this  Society,  shall  be  the  "  Newton  Friendly 
Society." 

8.  The  ofScers  of  tliis  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  three  Directors,  to  be  chosen  annually  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  of  its  Directors;  and  in  case  of  his  absence,  the  Vice-President, 
shall  preside. 

10.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  funds,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  determine. 

11.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  the  Association's  trans- 
actions, oificers'  and  members'  names,  and  of  such  facts  and  circumstances 
as  the  Board  direct. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  watch  over  the  interest  and 
prosperity  of  the  Association ;  and  they,  together  with  the  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary,  shall  form  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  use  all  laudable  means  to  obtain 
members,  and  promote  its  objects.  They  shall  meet  as  often  as  once  in 
three  months. 
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13.  Thia  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

We  presume  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  one  fact,  or  offer  one  argu- 
ment in  addition  to  those  urged  in  the  foregoing  preamble ;  yet  as  there  are 
facts  which,  to  a  candid  mind,  present  a  weight  of  testimony,  absolutely 
irresistible,  permit  us  to  name  some  of  them. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  causes  of  pauperism,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  there  are,  at 
this  moment,  eighty  thousand  persons  in  that  State,  who  have  become  pau- 
pers, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  that  it 
requires  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  to  support 
them.  In  one  town  in  that  State,  thirteen-fourteenths  of  its  paupers  have 
become  such  from  its  improper  use. 

Forty  million  dollars  are  annually  expended  for  this  poison,  in  the  United 
States  ; — and  if  to  thiswe  add  the  immense  amount  expended  for  paupers, 
and  for  healing  those  who  have  become  diseased,  its  effect  upon  our  pecu- 
niary prosperity  becomes  obvious  enough. 

In  regard  to  its  effects  on  our  moral  welfare,  facts  are  still  more  conclusive. 
We  have  been  characterized  by  a  late  eminent  statesman,  as  "  a  nation  of 
drunkards."  Out  of  1,061  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  North  Carolina, 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  were  connected  with,  or  produced  by  the  vice  of 
intemperance.  And  of  4,931  cases  brought  before  the  Municipal  Court,  in 
Boston,  the  great  mass  of  them  could  be  traced  to  the  same  cause ;  and  the 
same  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  crimes  committed 
in  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  this  waste  of  property  and  moral  degradation  all  the  evil  that  is 
brought  upon  our  country  by  this  vice.  It  has  been  computed  by  those  who 
have  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  that  more  than  10,000  lives  are  an- 
nually destroyed  in  the  United  States,  while  the  number  of  those  who  are 
diseased,  distressed  and  impoverished,  amounts  to  mo.re  than  200,000. 

And  now,  Sir,  in  view  of  these  and  many  other  facts,  which  might  be 
added,  whether  we  deem  complete  success  possible  or  not,  does  not  our  use- 
fulness, our  characters,  our  prosperity,  our  healths,  our  lives,  and  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  our  souls,  require  us  to  do  all  that  God  has  given  us  the 
means  of  doing,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  deadly  vice?  And  may  we  not 
indulge  a  hope  that  in  this  effort  we  shall  be  aided  by  the  weight  of  your  in- 
fluence and  example  ? 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Samuel  Hyde, 
William  Jackson, 
Joel  Fuller, 
Seth  Davis. 

In  conformity  with  the  invitation,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  cir- 
cular, a  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  specified,  and 
twenty-seven  members  subscribed  their  names  to  a  document  of 
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the  same  import  as  the  circular,  and  oflScers  were  chosen.  This 
was,  probably,  the  first  local  or  town  organization  of  the  kind  in 
the  State,  or  in  New  England,  excepting  that  at  Andover,  above 
alluded  to.  Much  ridicule  and  opposition  was  manifested  ;  but  the 
Society,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  increase  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  until  hundreds  were  in  the  ranks.  Weekly 
meetings  for  several  consecutive  winters  were  held  in  a  building 
used  for  a  private  Academy  in  West  Newton,  it  being  the  only 
place  convenient  for  such  purposes.  It  was  at  that  place  that  the 
Society  established  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  called 
the  Adelphian  Library.  It  also  originated  the  "Institution  for 
Savings"  in  the  town  of  Newton.  At  their  weekly  meetings, 
debates  on  the  utility  of  railroads  and  other  subjects,  on  astrono- 
my, chemistry,  agriculture,  history,  etc.,  were  held,  and  were  pop- 
ular, and  as  numerously  attended  as  any  meetings  of  a  like  charac- 
ter at  West  Newton.  Thus  the  first  fruits  of  the  Temperance 
reform  were  felt  in  a  stimulus  to  frugality  and  literary  culture  ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  hint  comes  down  to  us  from  those  earlier  days,  as  to 
new  methods  of  giving  interest  to  this  class  of  meetings,  which 
are  now  too  often  barren  and  repetitious.  Let  the  mind  be  fed 
with  higher  nutriment,  and  the  lower  appetites  of  the  body  wiU 
find  an  effectual  check.  It  is  fitting,  at  a  meeting  for  the  promo- 
tion of  universal  self-control,  to  discuss  the  relations  of  this 
attainment  to  general  prosperity  in  all  things. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  action  recorded  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Society : 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  and  valuable  results,  to  the 
rising  and  risen  generations,  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Newton  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance,  and  be- 
ing fully  aware  that  these  efforts  have  been,  and  (to  be  effectually  useful) 
must  continue  to  be,  attended  with  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  we  here- 
by cheerfully  contribute  and  agree  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Society, 
the  respective  sums  set  against  our  names. 


William  Jackson, 

$10.00 

E.  B.  Kenrick, 

12.00 

Joseph  Grafton, 

1.00 

Ephraim  Jackson,  2d, 

1.50 

Samuel  Hyde, 

3.00 

Joel  Jenison, 

.26 

Joel  Fuller, 

1.33 

Joshua  Jenieon, 

.25 

Seth  Davis, 

1.50 

E.  F.  Woodward, 

1.50 

Increase  S.  Davis, 

2.00 

William  Kenrick, 

1.00 

Marshall  S.  Eice, 
John  Kcnrick, 

2.00 
5.00 

.$32.34 
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Dr.  Gilbert  gives  the  following  interesting  account  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  movement  in  Newton  in  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance : 

I  had  not  been  long  in  Newton  when  Mr.  William  Jackson  came  to  request 
me  to  deliver  a  Discourse  before  the  Temperance  Society  at  its  second  an- 
niversary. I  was  not  very  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  subject;  but  as  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  in  the  town  of  Audover,  I  felt 
that  I  was  enlisted  for  the  war.  I  had  read  Dr.  Beecher's  "  Six  Sermons  on 
Intemperance,"  and  heard  Drs.  Edwards  and  Hewitt  preach  on  the  subject  j 
and  so  I  acceded  to  the  request. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  my  Discourse,  I  called  on  father 
Greenough,  who  felt  a  little  cool  towards  the  movement.  He  was  a  very 
conscientious  man,  and,  being  in  the  practice,  under  medical  advice,  of  tak- 
ing a  half  a  glass  of  gin  every  day,  he  had  joined  the  Society,  with  that  pro- 
viso. I  told  him  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  him  I  had  com6  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  army  of  intemperates  in  the  United  States  was  enormous.  '.'  How 
many?  "  he  inquired.  "  Thirty  thousand,"  said  I.  "  O  no ;  there  cannot  be 
half  60  many,"  said  he.  "  Even  that  is  only  twenty-flve  to  a  thousand  peo- 
ple.'' "  Well,  there  could  not  be  so  many."  "  Mr.  Greenough,  don't  you 
think  your  own  parish  would  furnish  that  proportion?  "  "  No,  no."  "  Well, 
suppose  we  add  Watertown  and  Brighton."  "  Well,  if  you  add  Watertown, 
I  don't  know ;  they  do  drink  there." 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  suppose  you  begin  at  the  Poorhouse  and  count  through 
the  parish, —  you  are  better  acquainted  than  I  am, —  now  are  there  not  a 
dozen  at  the  Poorhouse?  "  "  Yes,  butthey  all  came  from  Oak  Hill."  "Well, 
then,  suppose  you  reckon,  for  your  part,  two  at  the  Poorhouse."  "Yes, 
there  may  be  two."  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  let  us  count  on."  His  three  unmar- 
ried daughters  took  up  the  matter  and  began  the  count,  and  passed  through 
the  entire  parish.  In  a  settlement  of  about  sixty  houses,  they  counted  up, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  good  old  man,  nineteen.  "  Oh,''  said  he,  "  who 
would  have  thought  there  were  half  so  many?  " 

I  found  subsequently  as  many  more,  who  were  known  to  go  quite  too  far 
in  the  same  direction.  Many  of  them  afterwards  reformed;  some  died, 
unchanged.  But  the  cause  of  Temperance  won  the  hearts  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  great  work  was  done. 

Dr.  Gilbert's  Discourse  was  published,  and  was  among  the  fli-st 
which  maintained  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence. 

The  town  of  Newton,  in  its  corporate  capacitjr,  undoubtedly 
kept  even  pace  with  the  Commonwealth  and  with  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Liquor  and  license  laws  were,  from 
time  to  time,  here  as  elsewhere,  matters  of  familiar  discussion 
with  the  people  ;  and  whatever  measures  Massachusetts  legislation 
established,  the  executives  of  Newton  promptly  sanctioned  and 
carried  out.     The  progress  of  the  temperance  movement  in  New- 
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ton  was  in  harmony  with  the  movement  in  the  best  towns  of  the 
State.  The  Records  occasionally  testify  that  there  were  faithful 
men,  watching  over  the  public  welfare,  who  were  ever  ready  to  put 
in  execution,  in  this  department,  the  most  stringent  law  which  pub- 
lic opinion  could  be  made  to  sanction.  Some  of  the  entries  in  the 
Records,  designed  to  shelter  the  people  from  harmful  temptation, 
are  sufficiently  curious.  Thus  in  April,  1850,  the  Selectmen  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  license  law 
in  the  town.  In  March,  1833,  the  citizens,  in  town  meeting 
assembled,  voted  not  to  license  an^'^  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 
April  1,  1862,  a  certificate  is  issued  to  one  of  the  citizens,  and 
signed  by  the  whole  Board  of  Selectmen,  appointing  the  person 
in  question  "  agent  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  under  the  liq- 
uor laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1863." 
In  1864,  the  business  in  some  respects  assumed  a  still  graver  char- 
acter, the  town  itself  becoming,  through  its  agent,  the  purchaser 
and  seller  of  spirituous  liquors  to  its  inhabitants.  The  following 
is  the  certificate,  placed  among  the  Records  of  the  town : 

CEETIFICATE   OF  THE   APPOINTMENT  OP  TOWN  LIQUOR  AGENT. 
Under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Town  op  Newton  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  John  J.  'Ware,  having  given  bonds,  has  been  duly 
appointed  by  the  Selectmen  of  Newton,  an  agent  to  purchase  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  to  sell  the  same  at  Newton,  in  Beacon  Street,  in  the  Town  of 
Newton,  to  be  used  in  the  Arts,  or  for  Medicinal,  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
purposes,  and  no  other;  under  and  in  conformity  with  the  Laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  (See  General  Laws,  Chapter  86,  Sections  17 
to  24  inclusive.)  This  appointment  to  continue  for  eight  months  from  the 
date  hereof,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  said  Selectmen.  Said  agent  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  his  said  ser- 
vice, or  in  that  proportion  for  a  less  time. 

Dated  at  Newton  this  sixth  day  of  September,  1864. 

Thomas  Eicb,  jr.," 

Samuel  F.  Dix, 

Feed.  A.  Collins,  )■  Selectmen  of  Newton. 

Orkin  Whipple, 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 

The  following  year  it  was  specified  that  the  place  of  deposit  and 
sale  of  these  articles  should  be  at  the  Almshouse. 

A  similar  certificate  was  granted  in  1865-7.  But  this  method 
was  in  due  time  abolished.     And  in  the  warrant  for  the  town 
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meeting  of  November  5,  1867,  there  was  an  article  "to  see  if  the 
town  will  abolish  its  Liquor  Agency  and  discontinue  its  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  remove  its  stock  of  liquors  from  the  Alms- 
house, and  establish  an  agent  for  the  sale  thereof  in  each  villag& 
in  the  town."  "When  the  article  was  read  in  the  town  meeting,. 
"  after  considerable  discussion  the  town  voted  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely the  whole  matter." 

The  temperance  principles  of  the  town  went  stUl  further.  For 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1870,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  town 
that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sell  ale,  porter,  strong  beer  or 
lager  beer  in  the  town  of  Newton.  This  vote  was  repealed 
May  2,  1871. 

From  that  time  the  cause  of  Temperance  has  been  left  to  the 
action  of  the  State  laws  and  the  magistrates  appointed  to  execute 
them,  and  to  the  voluntarj'^  organizations  or  associated  or  private 
efforts  of  the  citizens. 

NEWTON  AND   FIEB   COMPANIES. 

The  old  Cataract  Engine  Company  at  the  Lower  Falls,  is  the 
oldest  fire  organization  in  Newton,  and  has  had  a  marked  and 
peculiar  history.  In  the  year  1813  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
granting  authority  to  certain  persons  to  form  a  Fire  Engine  Com- 
pany,* composed  of  residents  of  the  Lower  FaUs,  in  part  situated 


*Tlie  following  is  the  copy  of  thia  Charter:  "  Be  it  enacted,  etc., 

"  Sect.  1.  That  the  Selectmen  of  the  towns  of  Newton  and  Needham  be  and  they- 
hereby  are  respectively  authorized  and  empowered  to  nominate  and  appoint,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  ever  after  in  the  month  of  March  an- 
nually, so  long  as  there  shall  be  a  good  Engine  at  or  near  Lower  Falls,  so  called,  on. 
Charles  River,  any  number  of  suitable  persons,  not  exceeding  ten  in  each  of  said 
towns,  to  be  a  Company  of  Enginemen,  to  taJte  charge  of  and  manage  said  engine, 
■who  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  vested  with  the  same  powers,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  same  rights,  privileges  and  exemptions  that  all  Enginemen  now  by  law  are. 

"  Sect.  2.  Beit  further  enacted  that  all  rules  and  regulations  respecting  their  duty 
as  Enginemen  shall,  before  they  be  established,  be  approved  by  the  Selectmen  of 
said  towns;  and  all  penalties  annexed  to  the  same  may  be  recovered  by  the  Clerlt  of 
said  Enginemen  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  County  where  the  person  who 
may  forfeit  shall  reside. 

"Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  into  au 
authority  to  appoint  by  the  Selectmen  aforesaid  any  man  to  the  Engine  Company 
aforesaid,  who  shall  reside  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  established  house  of  said 
Engine,  nor  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  in  any  militai-y  Company  to  a  less  number 
than  sixy-lour,  rank  and  file. 
"  Approved  June  18, 18V2." 

An  Act  was  passed  February  23, 1813,  increasing  the  number  of  Enginemen  to  be 
appointed  by  the  towns  of  Newton  and  Needham  to  twenty-one,— thirteen  of  whom, 
shall  always  be  Inhabitants  of  Newton. 
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in  Newton,  and  part  in  Needham, —  the  Charles  River  being  the 
boundary  of  the  two  towns,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Dpper  Falls. 
The  act  granted  unusualpowers  to  this  Company,  the  members  of 
which  paid  an  admission  fee  of  five  dollars.  Their  tub  was  at 
first  a  wooden  one,  but  afterwards  replaced  with  copper.  The}' 
purchased  their  own  machine ;  also  the  buckets,  then  in  common 
use  at  fires,  and  other  paraphernalia.  They  adopted  by-laws,  and, 
by  authority  of  the  Act,  imposed  penalties  for  their  infringement. 
Though  the  temperance  movement  had  not  then  commenced, 
stringent  regulations  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  members  of  the 
Company  from  using  spirituous  liquor  to  an  immoderate  extent. 
This  organization  continued  from  the  j'ear  1813  until  about  1840, 
when  it  came  under  the  direction  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fii'st  appointment  of  enginemen 
for  Company  No.  1,  Newton  Lower  Falls  : 

Newton,  May  3,  1813. —  Nominated  and  appointed  Francis  Hoogs,  Isaac 
Hagar,  Ephraim  Jackson,  2d,  James  Bunce,  Edward  Fisher,  John  Green- 
wood, Joshua  Jackson,  jr.,  George  Hooker,  Henry  Bartlett,  Daniel  Seaver, 
Amos  Hagget  and  Natliauiel  Hyde,  as  enginemen  to  Engine  No.  1,  at  the- 
Lower  Falls,  agreeable  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth^ 
passed  February  23,  1813. 

Most  of  the  above  have  died.  Many  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  village  and  town  have  belonged  to  this  organization,  and  their 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  noble  daring  has  been  transmitted  to  theu' 
successors. 

Notwithstanding  the  stringent  regulation  against  immoderate 
drinking,  it  is  probable  that  the  enginemen  of  the  Lower  Falls, 
in  those  ante-temperance  days,  were  no  more  proof  against  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  than  other  mortals.  Indeed,  they  may 
almost  justly  be  accused  of  courting  temptation.  '  Enginemen 
have  always  been  convivial  companions.  And  at  their  monthly' 
business  meetings,  which  were  held,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  at  the  Village  inn, —  to  compensate  the  landlord  for 
their  accommodations,  every  engineman  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  bar,  and  paying  ten  cents  for  a  drink  from  the. 
decanters.  And"  the  annual  symposium  at  the  same  inn  doubt- 
less furnished,  besides  the  savory  viands,  the  substantials  of  the 
feast,  a  pfovocative  of  appetite  at  the  beginning,  and  an  antidote 
against  the  cold  air  of  evening,  when  they  adjourned  to  go  home 
at  the  close.  But  the  dinner,  or  "  Enginemeu's  Supper,"  as  they 
called  it,  was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
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The  fire  department  of  later  times  was  of  gradual  growth. 
From  the  beginning  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  in  1812,  the  town 
from  time  to  time  took  action  to  protect  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens, appropriating  money,  purchasing  engines  and  ladders  for  the 
several  villages,  and  gradually  increasing  the  pay  of  firemen, 
until  in  the  year  of  grace  1878,  the  total  expense  of  this  depart- 
ment, including  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  amounted  to  $37,303.01, 
and  the  amount  of  property  invested  in  Fire  apparatus,  buildings 
and  land,  including  the  fire  alarm  telegraph,  was  $148,100. 

The  following  Records  give  a  general  view  of  the  action  of  the 
town  at  successive  periods  : 

A  Fireward,  so  called,  was  elected  by  the  town  April  6,  1818.  The 
incumbent  elected  was  Solomon  Curtis.  In  1823,  eight  firewards  were 
chosen,  and  in  1824,  ten. 

May  12,  1823,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  town  "that  it  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Selectmen  to  build  Engine-houses  when  and  where  they  may 
deem  them  necessary.  Provided,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Engine  or 
Engines  will  provide  land  at  their  own  expense  to  build  said  houses  upon." 

August  11,  1821,  a  vote  was  passed  offering  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
dollars  "to  any  person  that  will  give  any  information  that  shall  serve  to 
detect  and  convict  the  incendiary  or  incendiaries  that  caused  any  of  the  late 
flres  that  have  or  that  may  take  place  in  this  town."  The  Selectmen  were 
also  authorized  "  to  provide  such  necessary  appendages  to  the  several  fire- 
engines  of  the  Town  as  they  may  think  proper. " 

March  7,  1825,  four  firewards  were  chosen  for  each  of  the  Engines,  No. 
1,  Lower  Falls ;  No.  2,  Newton  Centre  and  Upper  Falls ;  No.  3,  West  New- 
ton ;  Elliot  Factory  Engine,  Upper  Falls.  In  1826  the  number  of  firewards 
was  increased  to  seventeen,  and  in  1827  to  eighteen.  In  1835,  the  town 
voted  to  expend  one  thousand  dollars,  to  put  the  fire-engines  in  repair  or 
purchase  new  ones,  together  with  hose.  In  March,  1826,  it  was  voted  that 
in  future  the  several  firewards  in  the  town  provide  refreshments  for  the 
enginemen  and  others,  who  may  come  from  neighboring  towns  to  aid  in 
extinguishing  fire,  and  present  bills  of  the  same  to  the  Selectmen  for 
allowance. 

No  new  measures  in  reference  to  the  extinguishment  of  fires 
were  instituted  for  several  years.  Beyond  the  annual  election  of 
firewards,  and  an  occasional  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  hose,  the  Department  ran  on  in  its  even  tenor, 
not  much  regulated  by  the  town,  and  in  a  general  way  not  adding 
very  much  to  the  security  of  property.  The  geographical  exteut  of 
the  town  was  too  gi-eat,  and  the  engines  were  too  small,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  generally  too  scanty  to  make  the  Fire  Department 
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of  much  use.  In  March,  184  2,  however,  the  town  appropriated  six 
hundred  dollars  each,  for  fire  purposes,  to  the  villages  of  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  West  Newton,  Newton  Centre  and  Newton  Corner, 
provided  that  each  of  these  villages  should  add  two  hundred  dollars 
more.  In  November,  1843,  a  similar  appropriation  was  made  for 
Newton  Lower  Falls.  At  the  same  time,  the  town  voted  to  accept 
of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  establishing  a  Fire  Department  in 
Newton.  In  March,  1849,  the  flreinen  were  allowed,  by  vote,  five 
dollars  and  the  abatement  of  their  poll  tax,  in  compensation  for 
their  services.  In  March,  1847,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  Fire  Department,  including  $76.80,  old  debts, 
had  been,  the  past  year,  $1,087.31.  "The  expenses  for  each  engine 
and  Company,  including  the  debts  now  due  for  the  repairs  of 
engines,  applied  to  the  Companies  where  they  belong,  have  been  as 
follows:  No.  1,  Lower  Falls,  $192.80;  No.  3,  West  Newton, 
$1G9.64 ;  No.  4,  Upper  Falls,  $106.24 ;  No.  5,  Newton  Corner, 
$269.51 ;  No.  6,  Newton  Centre,  $97.94.  '  The  whole  expense 
above  named  ($1,087.31)  included  taxes  refunded  toEnginemen, 
and  refreshments  at  the  general  trial  of  engines." 

The  management  of  fires,  engines  and  engine  companies  was 
evidently  a  difficult  one  to  the  citizens  of  Newton.  To  give  the 
engine  companies,  which  were  generally  composed  of  enterprising 
young  men,  sufficient  liberty,  and  yet  to  prevent  that  liberty  from 
being  abused,— r  to  control  them,  and  yet  leave  them  to  fulfil 
their  necessary  office  without  feeling  that  they  were  unduly  con- 
trolled,—  caused  the  citizens  of  the  town  much  anxiety.  In 
April,  1850,  a  committee^  previously  appointed,  made  an  extended 
report  on  this  subject,  which  shows,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  abuses 
of  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  enginemen,  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
sober  and  judicious  citizens.     The  report  is  as  follows  : 

We  the  subscribers,  a  committee  chosen  at  the  last  annual  March  meet- 
ing, "  to  report  at  the  next  April  meeting  some  measures  that  will  lessen  the 
expenses  of  the  Fire  Department,"  have  attended  that  service  and  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  after  a  free  and  protracted  discussion  relative  to  the  subject, 
they  were  nearly  unanimous  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  expense 
and  evils  arising  out  of  the  present  organization  of  the  Fire  Department  had 
formed  a  crisis  that  required  a  less  exceptionable  organization,  or  that  the 
morals  and  pecuniary  interest  of  the  town  would  be  greatly  promoted,  by  dis- 
pensing entirely  with  all  the  appliances  pertaining  to  said  Department. 

Your  committee  entertain  no  other  but  friendly  feelings  towards  all  the 
members  of  the  present  Fire  Department,  and  feel  assured  that  they  would 
34 
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not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  similar  organizations  in  the  adjoining 
towns.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  evils  of  such  magnitude  have  grown, 
out  of  the  present  system,  as  to.  encourage  crime  and  debase  the  mind,  rather 
than  to  protect  property  and  aid  the  unfortunate.  And  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  such  is  the  doubtful  utility  [of  such  companies]  in  the  minds  of  the- 
inhabitants  of  very  many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  they  refuse  to 
make  any  provisions  for  any  similar  organizations.  Among  the  great  number 
of  towns  thus  acting  may  be  mentioned  the  neighboring  towns  of  Needham, 
Weston,  Lincoln,  and  even  the  populous  town  of  Lexington;  and  if  their 
comparative  losses  by  fire,  compared  with  our  own,  where  expensive  apparatus 
is  provided,  be  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  their  course, 
the  results  indicate  their  superior  foresight. 

And  it  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  that  has  suddenly  manifested  itself^ 
that  evils  of  great  magnitude  are  incident  to  all  similar  organizations. 
Nearly  2000  years  since,  Trajan,  writing  to  Pliny,  in  reply,  says,  "You  are 
of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  a  company  of  firemen  in  Nicome- 
dia,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  practised  in  several  other  cities.  But  be  it 
remembered,  that  Societies  of  this  sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Province  in  general,  and  of  those  cities  in  particular.  Whatever  name 
we  give  them,  and  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  instituted,  they  will  not 
fail  to  form  themselves  into  factious  assemblies,  however  short  their  meet- 
ings may  be."  And  although  the  respectable  town  of  Newton  has  never 
been  the  scene  of  such  disturbances  as  have  been  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire,  or  in  some  of  the  cities  of  our  happy  Republic,  yet  scenes 
have  been  witnessed  that  have  met  the  disapprobation  of  its  most  influential' 
and  worthy  citizens.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed  in  a  neighboring  town,  in  a  single  night,  and 
in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  saved,  had  no  engine  been  within  tea 
miles  of  the  scene  of  conflagration. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  your  committee  found  it  much  easier 
to  deplore  the  evils,  than  to  point  out  any  specific  course  which  would  wholly 
obviate  the  evils  complained  of.  But  they  wera  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  town  to  refuse,  under  all  circumstances  whatever,  to  provide  any 
refreshments.  And  although  cases  may  possibly  occur,  where  such  a  course- 
might  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  your  committee  however  feel 
confident  that  the  evils  arising  under  the  present  system  are  tenfold  more 
than  would  arise  under  the  one  recommended. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  three  dollars  only  be  given  to- 
each  engineman,  inasmuch  as  a  principle  of  philanthropy  ought  to  be  the 
stimulus  to  prompt  them  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden,  rather  than  any 
pecuniary  consideration.  And  they  cannot  but  believe  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  patriotic  young  men  exist  in  every  village,  to  manage  the  several 
engines  in  the  town.  But  should  it  prove  otherwise,  your  committee  enter- 
tain no  doubts  but  that  a  competent  number  of  citizens  in  every  -village 
would  volunteer  to  turn  out,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  all  cases  of  emergency, 
even  without  any  compensation.  But,  provided  that  neither  of  the  foregoing 
results  should  follow,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  some  suitable 
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person,  as  heretofore,  should  be  appointed  to  take  proper  care  of  the  engines 
in  the  several  villages,  and  that  a  bond  be  given  to  the  town  by  not  less 
than  six  responsible  men  in  each  of  the  villages  as  aforesaid,  where  the  sei'- 
eral  engines  are  located,  and  that  the  said  engines  be  given  up  to  their 
charge,  to  be  surrendered  back  to  the  town  whenever  demanded,  in  the  same 
good  condition  they  now  are  in,  casualties  and  natural  wear  excepted. 

Your  committee  further  recommend  that  no  engine  be  permitted  to  leave 
its  destined  location,  to  go  to  any  of  the  adjoining  towns,  or  to  other  villages- 
in  the  town,  until  sent  for  by  persons  properly  authorized  to  seek  such  aid. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  some  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
fall  legitimately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  as  now 
constituted.  Yet  feeling  that  some  action  of  the  town  on  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects would  be  received  with  approbation,  your  committee  felt  desirous  that 
an  expression  of  the  town  might  be  had  as  touching  the  subject. 

Seth  Davis,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee. , 

The  Report  was  amended  "  by  substituting  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars instead  of  three  dollars  for  the  compensation  of  the  engine- 
men,  which  is  to  include  their  pay  for  their  services,  and  their 
refreshments  and  fuel," —  and  then  accepted. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  the  difficult  matter  of  engines  and  fire 
companies  and  the  management  of  them  seems  to  have  called  forth 
little  action  on  the  part  of  the  town.  Appropriations  were  made, 
from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  department.  The 
expenses  attendant  on  the  maintenance  of  the  engine  companies 
were  paid  out  of  the  pubhc  treasurj-,  and  annually  reported  in  the 
auditor's  account.  The  firemen  kept  up  their  several  organiza- 
tions, and  accomplished  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  them 
with  their  imperfect  machines,  and  the  lack  of  water  in  many  parts 
of  the  town,  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  April  29,  1861,  an 
appropriation  was  made  of  $500,  to  piirchase  new  hose  for  the  fire 
department. 

February  1, 1867,  the  Fire  Department  of  Newton  had  six  hand 
engines,  well  furnished  with  apparatus,  and  in  good  working 
order;  viz.,  No.  1  at  the  Lower  Falls,  No.  3  at  West  Newton, 
No.  4  at  the  Upper  Falls,  Empire  5  and  Nonantum  5  at  Newton 
Corner,  and  Eagle  No.  6  at  Newton  Centre.  All  but  the  last 
named  had  organized  fire  companies  attached  to  them. 

Three  months  later,  the  two  fire  companies  at  Newton  Corner 
dissolved  their  organization,  and  that  part  of  the  town  remained 
for  a  season  without  a 'fire  company,  awaiting  the  introduction  of 
the  Steam  Fire  Engine, —  an  improvement  of  modern  times,  which 
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was  sure  to  come,  and  which,  when  it  came,  constituted  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  fire  department.  The  introduction  of 
such  an  institution  into  one  village  of  Newton  insured  its  coming 
successively  into  the  other  vUlages.  The  power  of  a  steam  fire 
engine  to  throw  water  created  a  necessity  for  public  reservoirs ; 
for  no  well  could  supply  the  enormous  demand  ;  and  in  due  time 
followed  the  Charles  River  waterworks  and  the  street  h5'drants,  of 
which,  the  vote  to  purchase  the  first  steam  fire  engine  was  a  proph- 
ecy and  an  assurance. 

Newton  had  not  yet  become  a  city ;  but  it  was  thus  by  anticipa- 
tion securing  to  itself  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  a  city. 
Its  enterprising  inhabitants  were  not  content  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  Many  of  the  citizens  had  come  from 
places  where  they  had  learned  to  regard  such  things  as  among  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  they  could  not  be  satisfied  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  Newton  also  sought  to  draw  to  itself  an  increas- 
ing population,  and  to  gather  into  its  bosom  those  who  would  be  to 
it  a  strength  and  an  honor ;  and  if  a  wise  poUcy,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  dissuade  the  townsmen  from  so  expensive  measures,  an 
equally  wise  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  them  upon  their  adop- 
tion. 

November  5,  1867,  the  sum  of  $300  was  appropriated  to  pur- 
chase a  bell  for  fire  alarm  purposes,  to  be  placed  in  the  house  of 
Engine  Co.  No.  3  at  West  Newton.  Soon  afterwards,*  a  vote  was 
passed  appropriating  money  to  procure  a  Steam  Fire  Engine  to  be 
located  in  the  village  of  Newton  Corner.  March  7,  1870,  the  town 
voted  to  pay  the  firemen  ten  dollars  each  per  year,  instead  of  five, 
and  leading  bosemen,  including  those  at  the  Steam  Fire  Engine 
house,  fifteen  dollars. 

April  3,  1871,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  Steam  Fire  Engine 
for  West  Newton.  November  13,  1871,  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  a  Hook  and  Ladder  carriage  to  be  located  at  Newton- 
ville,  and  in  March  following  (1872)  the  sum  of  $25,000  was 
voted  for  a  Steam  Fire  Engine  and  House  at  Newton  Centre. 

The  improved  Fire -apparatus  suggested  the  necessity  of  the  fire- 
alarm,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
Steam  Fii-e  Engine  house  at  Newton  Centre  from  the  beginning. 

•The  large  and  elegant  sohool-liouse  at  Sfewton  Centre  was  burned  November  14 
1869;  tbe  lire-apparatus  tben  existing  was  utterly  unable  to  stay  the  conflagration! 
TWs  event  may  bave  led  to  this  ofBcient  order  of  the  town,  at  the  next  town  meeting" 
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As  soon  as  the  circuit  was  completed,  the  fire-alarm  was  also 
employed,  to  strike  the  hour  of  noon  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
thus  giving  the  citizens  uniform  time,  and  as  a  signal,  when  occa- 
sion required,  for  the  schools. 

VALUATION   OP   THE   PROPEKTT    OF   THE    FIKE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Newton  Fire 
Department  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  City  Auditor  for 
December,  1879 : 


Steam  Fire  Engine  House,  No.  1  Engine  and  apparatus,  fur- 
niture, lockup,  dwelling-house,  stable  and  land, 

Steam  Fire  Engine  House,  No.  2  Engine,  apparatus,  land,  etc.. 

Steam  Fire  Engine  House,  No.  3  Engine  and  apparatus,  fur- 
niture, stable,  lockup,  land,  etc., 

Hook  and  Ladder  House,  stable,  land,  etc..  No.  2, 

Hook  and  Ladder  Carriage,  etc.,  Newtonville, 

Hose  Carriage,  hose,  etc.,  Newtonville, 

Engine  House,  land,  etc.,  do. 

Hose  Carriage  House,  stable,  etc. ,  Auburndale, 

Hose  Carriage,  hose,  etc.,  Auburndale, 

Hose  Carriage  House,  stable,  etc.,  Lower  Falls, 

Hose  Carriage,  hose,  etc.,  Lower  Falls, 

Fire  Engine  House,  engine,  land,  etc..  Upper  Falls, 

Fire  Engine  House,  land,  etc.,  Newton  Centre, 

Hose,  apparatus,  hooks,  ladders,  etc.. 

Reservoirs  for  Fire  purposes, 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  including  team,  etc.. 


$25,000.00 
25,000.00 

28,000.00 

18,000.00 

800.00 

1,500.00 

3,500.00 

6,000.00 

800.00 

7,000.00 

1,800.00 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

16,000  00 

$141,400.00 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SLAVE-HOLDING     IN       NEWTON. SLAVBKT      IN       MASSACHUSETTS.— 

SLAVE  OWNERS  IN  NEWTON. 

The  history  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  runs  back  to  a  very 
early  period,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  early  residents  of 
Newton  did  not  wholly  avoid '  complicity  with  it.  Samuel  Maver- 
ick resided  on  Noddle's  Island  (afterwards  East  Boston),  in  1630, 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  John  Winthrop.  He  had  a  fort  and  four 
great  guns,  and,  besides,  "  a  negro  woman  and  a  negro  man,"  and 
"another  negro  who  was  her  maid  ;"  and  John  Joselyn,  who  came 
to  New  England  in  1638,  testifies  that  "  Mr.  Maverick  was  desir- 
ous to  have  a  breed  of  negroes."  One  of  these  negro  women  was 
said  to  have  been  a  queen  in  her  own  country.  The  laws  enacted  in 
Massachusetts  between  1630  and  1641  make  mention  of  "masters 
and  servants,  man-servant  and  maid-servant."  In  1645,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  negroes  fraudulently  and  injuriously  taken  and 
brought  from  Guinea  "  by  Captain  Smith,  to  Piscataqua.  About 
the  same  time  a  law  was  passed,  "  prohibiting  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  slaves,  except  those  taken  in  lawful  war,  or  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude for  their  crimes  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  these  were  to 
have  the  same  privileges  as  were  allowed  by  the  law  of  Moses." 
In  1649,  the  injunction  of  the  Hebrew  code  (Exodus  XXI:  16), 
"  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death" — was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1675-7  some  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  loyal,  took  part 
against  the  colonists  in  king  Philip's  war.     Those  taken  in  arms 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  rebellion  ;  some  of  them  were  put  to  death 
but  most  of  them  were  sold  into  slaverj'  in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of 
the  Indians,  the  foremost  friend  of  every  good  work,  and  the 
noble  pioneer  alike  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  in  this  Com- 
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monwealtli,  sent  up  his  petition  to  the  Colonial  Government 
against  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians.  The  petition  is  worthy 
of  record  here. 

PETITION   OF  JOHN  ELIOT  AGAINST  THE   SALE   OF  INDIANS. 

To  the  Honorable  Governor  and  Council,  sitting  at  Boston,  this 
13th  of  the  6lh,  1675. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  John  Eliot  Sheweth: 

That  the  terror  of  selling  away  such  Indians  into  the  Islands  for  perpetual 
slaves,  who  shall  yield  up  themselves  to  your  mercy,  is  like  to  be  an  effect- 
ual prolongation  of  the  war,  and  such  an  exasperation  of  them  as  may  pro- 
duce we  know  not  what  evil  consequences  upon  all  the  land. 

Christ  hath  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
This  usage  of  them  is  worse  than  death.  The  desigu  of  Christ,  in  these  last 
days,  is  not  to  extirpate  nations,  but  to  gospelize  thera.  His  sovereign  hand 
and  grace  hath  brought  the  gospel  into  these  dark  places  of  the  earth.  When 
we  came,  we  declared  to  the  world  (and  it  is  recorded),  yea,  we  are  engaged 
by  our  Letters  Patent  from  the  King's  Majesty, —  that  the  endeavor  of  the 
Indians'  conversion,  not  their  extirpation,  was  one  great  end  of  our  enterprise 
in  coming  to  these  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  hath  so  succeeded  that  work 
as  that,  by  his  grace,  they  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sundry  of  them- 
selves able  to  teach  their  countrymen  the  good  knowledge  of  God.  And, 
however  some  of  them  have  refused  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  now  are 
incensed  in  their  spirits  unto  a  war  against  the  English,  yet  I  doubt  not  that 
the  meaning  of  Christ  is  to  open  a  door  for  the  free  passage  of  the  gospel 
among  them. 

My  humble  request  is  that  you  would  follow  Christ's  design  in  this  matter, 
to  promote  the  free  passage  of  religion  among  them,  and  not  destroy  them. 

To  sell  souls  for  money  seemeth  to  me  a  dangerous  merchandise.  To  sell 
them  away  from  all  means  of  grace,  when  Christ  has  provided  means  of 
grace  for  them,  is  the  way  for  us  to  be  active  in  the  destroying  their  souls. 
Deut.  XXIII :  15,  16,  a  fugitive  servant  from  a  pagan  master  might  not  be 
delivered  to  his  master,  but  be  kept  in  Israel  for  the  good  of  his  soul;  —  how 
much  less  lawful  to  sell  away  souls,  from  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  into  a 
condition  where  their  souls  will  be  utterly  lost,  so  fur  as  appeareth  unto  man ! 

All  men  of  reading  condemn  the  Spaniard  for  cruelty  upon  this  point,  in 
destroying  men  and  depopulating  the  land.  The  country  is  large  enough; 
here  is  land  enough  for  them  and  us  too.  Prov.  XIV :  28,  "  In  the  multitude 
of  people  is  the  King's  honor." 

It  will  be  much  to  the  glory  of  Christ  to  have  many  brought  in  to  worship 
his  great  name. 

I  desire  the  Honored  Council  to  pardon  my  boldness,  and  let  the  case  of 
conscience  be  discussed  orderly,  before  the  King  be  asked.  Cover  ray 
weakness,  and  weigh  the  reason  and  religion  that  laboreth  in  this  great  case 
of  conscience.  Johk  Eliot. 
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About  three  months  subsequently,  seven  Indians  were  sold,  "  to 
be  transported  to  any  place  out  of  this  continent,"  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Colony. 

The  merchants  of  Massachusetts  never  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  1703  a  duty  of  four 
pounds  was  laid  on  every  negro  imported.  Not  more  than  thre© 
ships  in  a  year  were  ever  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  and  slaves 
bought  in  Africa  were  sold  either  in  the  Southern  colonies  or  in 
the  West  Indies.  Very  few  entire  cargoes  were  ever  introduced. 
Some  of  the  vessels  sold  the  best  specimens  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  brought  the  residue  to  Boston,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only 
seaport  in  Massachusetts  ever  dishonored  by  this  trade.  The 
trade  declined  at  about  the  date  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  1788  it 
was  prohibited  by  law. 

The  above  notices  have  reference  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  not  to  any  single  town.  It  is  an  honor  to  Newton, 
that  in  her  old  families  of  aristocratic  wealth  and  breeding,  the 
rights  of  men  were  generally  respected.  PreSminently  has  the 
name  of  Jackson  been  gloriously  identified  with  resistance  to  all 
oppression,  and  the  advocaej'  of  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
Slavery,  as  administered  by  the  fathers  of  Newton,  .was  patri- 
archal, rather  than  selfish  and  tyrannical ;  and  it  was  no  sooner 
found  existing  on  this  soil,  than  it  showed  signs  of  decaj'.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
adopted  in  1780, — that  "  aU  men  are  born  free  and  equal," —  con- 
tained in  Itself  the  seeds  of  universal  liberty  and  equality.  And. 
such  seed,  planted  in  Massachusetts,  could  not  fail  to  bring  forth 
its  legitimate  fruit. 

A  census  was  taken  by  order  of  Government,  in  the  end  of 
1754  and  beginning  of  1755,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  at  that  date,  was  about  2,570. 
Of  these,  1,270  were  in  Boston ;  the  number  returned  for  Newton 
was  ten  males  and  three  females. 

In  1763  there  were  in  Massachusetts  5,214  colored  inhabitants  • 
in  1776,  5,249  ;  in  1784,  4,377.  Slaves  were  in  the  largest  num- 
bers, previous  to  1763.  An  intelligent  colored  man,  advanced 
in  life,  aflSrmed  that  Boston  contained  one-fourth  part  of  aU  of 
them.  In  country  towns,  he  never  heard  of  more  than  three  or 
four  on  a  farm,  except  in  one  case,  where  there  were  sixteen. 
Those  in  Boston  were  employed  as  rope-makers,  anchor-makers 
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sMp-carpenters  or  servants  in  families.  It  is  said  that  negro  chil- 
dren were  reckoned  as  incumbrances,  and  were  often  given  away. 
Negroes  were  taxed  as  ratable  property.  Some  of  them  purchsised 
their  freedom,  and  some  were  liberated  by  their  masters ;  but  the 
law  was  against  manumission,  unless  the  master  gave  bonds  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  set  at  liberty,  in  case  of  sickness  or 
decrepitude.  If  found  abroad  after  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  they 
were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction.  A  negro  striking  a  white 
man  was  liable  to  be  sold  out  of  the  province. 

The  controversy  concerning  slavery  and  its  aboUtion  began  as 
early  as  1766,  and  was  warmly  pursued  for  several  years  in  pam- 
phlets,, speeches  and  newspaper  articles.  In  1767,  an  effort  was  made 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  discom-age  slavery,  but  with- 
out avail.  In  1773,  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward,through 
a  petition  of  the  colored  population.  In  1774,  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  forbidding  the  importation  of  slaves,  but  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  vetoed  it.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1780,  several  asked  for  their  freedom,  and  obtained  it. 
Some  took  it  without  leave.  Many,  who  were  aged  and  feeble^ 
continued  in  the  families  where  they  had  been  owned. 

The  slavery  which  existed  in  Massachusetts  was,  however,  with- 
out doubt,  a  less  galling  yoke  than  the  slavery  of  the  Southern 
States.  No  such  slave  code  ever  blackened  the  legislation  of  the 
former,  as  that  which  formed  the  acknowledged  system  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  families  where  slaves  were  found,  they  were  most  often 
treated  with  the  tenderness  due  to  children,  and  the  compassion- 
ate consideration  dealt  out  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  suffering. 
The  heart  of  Massachusetts  never  harbored  the  spirit  of  tyranny 
towards  the  black  man  because  of  the  hue  of  his  skin.  The  slave 
was  protected  by  legal  enactment  from  the  possible  crueltj'^  of  the 
master.  In  1781,  an  indictment  was  found  against  a  white  man 
in  Worcester  county  for  assaulting,  beating  and  imprisoning  his- 
slave.  He  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1783. 
His  defence  was  that  the  black  was  his  slave,  and  that  the  disci- 
pline was  necessary  correction.  But  his  defence  was  met  by  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  asserts  that  "  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal."  The  judges  and  jury  decided  that  he  had  no 
right  to  beat  or  imprison  the  negro,  and  the  master  was  found 
guilty,  and  fined  forty  shillings.  This  decision,  it  is  said,  was 
the  death-blow  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 
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SLATES  ANB   SLAVE-HOLDEES   IN   NEWTON. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  slaves  held  in  Wewton  to- 
gether with  their  owners,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 


James  Barton,  d.  1729, 

Thomas  Blown, 
Capt.  Joshua  Fuller,  d.  1777, 
Est.  John  Cotton,  d.  1757, 
Edward  Jaotson,  d.  1757, 
Jonathan  Jackson,  d.  1310, 
KeT.  Edward  Jackson,  d.  1754, 

Capt.  Caleb  Kenrick.  d.  1?71, 

Capt.   Thomas     Prentice,   d. 

1730, 
Dea.  William  Trowbridge,  d. 

1744, 
Gen.  William  Hull  estate, 
Daniel  Cooke,  d.  1764, 


Tidy, 

i  Jemme, 
Tom, 
[Dinah, 
I  Negro  Girl, 
I  Job  Comocho  (Ind'n), 
( Charley, 
( Casaar  Mingo, 
f  Quaitus, 
t  Phillis, 
I  Cato, 
( Boston, 
Pomp, 

( Negro  man, ) 
I.,,      wife,! 

!  Abigail, 
Rose, 
Negro  man, 
I  "  N  egro  slave," 
\  "  Servant  boy," 
( Lewis, 
I  Nancy, 
Tillo  (Othello), 
Pompey, 


ItEMABES, 


Obtained,  by  his  will,  free- 
dom and  40  shiUings. 


Died,  1764. 

Died,  1755. 
"      1742. 
Went  into  the  King's  service 
An  incumbrance. 
Appraised  at  £13 13s.  4d. 
"  £3013s.4d. 

Freed,  June,  1776.    Died  1822. 

Valued  at  £430. 

DieA  1786. 

"     1781. 
Valued  at  £90. 
"         £13. 
Born  173G. 

it       <( 

An  incumbrance. 
Valued  at  £376. 


Very  probablj-  there  were  other  slave-holders  in  Newton,  of  whose 
ownership  in  their  fellow-men  no  record  remains.  The  last  rem- 
nant of  slavery  was  Tillo  (Othello) ,  a  life-long  incumbrance  of  the 
estate  of  General  William  Hull.  He  died  in  Newton,  and  is  buried 
beside  his  former  master,  in  the  Cemetery  on  Centre  Street.  This 
slave,  as  he  was  known  in  his  old  age,  seemed  to  live  a  very  inde- 
pendent life,  laboring  only  so  much  as  was  agreeable  to  him.  He 
was  wholly  uncultivated  intellectually,  and  it  is  said  could  never 
be  taught  to  read.  He  attended  the  Sabbath  School  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  Homer's  later  ministry,  and  during  Divine  service  used  to 
occupy  a  seat  in  one  of  the  negro  pews  that  adorned  the  southeast 
and  northeast  corners  of  the  audience-room  in  the  old  church  (the 
church  of  1805),  above  the  choir. 

Considerable  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Barbadoes.  Several  families  from  this  Commonwealth 
settled  in  that  island  for  purposes  of  trade.  Among  them  was  that 
of  William  Spring,  brother  of  Lieutenant  John  Spring,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Newton.     William  Spring  died  in  Barbadoes  about 
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1695.  It  is  most  likely  that  negro  slaves  were  first  introduced 
here  by  means  of  that  connection  with  the  West  Indies.  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
writes, — 

There  hath  been  no  company  of  blacks  or  slares  brought  into  the  country 
since  the  beginning  of  this  Plantation  for  the  space  of  fifty  years ;  only  one 
small  vessel,  about  two  years  since,  after  twenty  months'  voyage  to  Mada- 
gascar, brought  hither  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  negroes,  mostly  women  and 
children,  which  sold  here  for  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  pounds  apiece,  which 
stood  the  merchants  in  near  forty  pounds  apiece,  one  with  another.  Now 
and  then  two  or  three  negroes  are  brought  hither  from  Barbadoes  and  other 
of  his  Majesty's  Plantations,  and  sold  for  about  twenty  pounds  apiece ;  so 
that  there  may  be,  within  our  goverument,  about  one  hundred,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  and,  it  may  be,  as  many  Scots,  brought  hither  and  sold  for 
servants  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  most  of  them  now  mar- 
ried and  living  here;  and  about  half  as  many  Irish,  brought  hither  at  several 
times  as  servants. 

On  the  WiUs  and  Inventories,  and  the  Record  of  Deaths  extend- 
ing from  1681  to  1802,  there  are  statements  showing  that  within 
that  period  thirty-six  slaves  were  owned  in  Newton  by  the  follow- 
ing persons : 


IT  AMES. 

NO. 

VALUE. 

NAMES. 

MO. 

VALtTE. 

Edward  Jackson,  senior, 

Josiah  Hall  (1786), 

(died  1681), 

2 

£10 

Joshua  riagg  (1802), 

Judge  Abraham  Fuller  (1794), 

Capt.  Thomas  Prentice  (1710), 

1 

Samuel  Jackson,  Esq.  (1742), 

1 

John  Pigeon, 

Rev.  Edward  Jackson  (1764), 

H 

£430 

Madame  Gibbs  (1783), 
Capt.  Joshua  Fuller  (1777), 

Capt.  John  Jackson  (1755), 

1 

Capt.  Thomas  Prentice  (1730), 

'i 

£105 

Alexander  Shepard, 

Capt.  Caleb  Kenriok  (1771), 

2 

Edward  Durant  (1740), 

Dea.  William  Trowbridge 

Ebeuezer  Bartlett  (1751), 

(1744), 

4 

Dr.  John  Allen  (17501, 

Daniel  Cooke  (1754), 

1 

£375 

Thomas  Brown  (1754), 

Rev.  John  Cotton  (1757), 

2 

Robert  Brown  (1754), 

James  Barton  (1729), 

A 

Moses  Mason, 

CHAPTER  XLH. 

NEWTON      THEOLOGICAL       INSTITUTION. OKIGIN. THE       MANSION 

HOtrSE. —  FIEST     ANNIVEKSART. —  COLBY    HALL. — OFFICERS     OP 
THE    BOAKD   AND    OF    THE    INSTITUTION. SOME    OF     ITS    FKUITS. 

The  charter  of  tlie  Newton  Theological  Institution  was  signed 
by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  February  22,  1826. 
The  Trustees  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  were  Joseph 
Grafton,  Lucius  Bolles,  Daniel  Sharp,  Jonathan  Going,  Bela 
Jacobs,  Ebenezer  Nelson,  Francis  Wayland,  jr. ,  Henry  Jackson, 
clergymen,  and  Ensign  Lincoln,  Jonathan  Bacheller,  Nathaniel 
Ripley  Cobb,  laymen.  The  origin  of  the  Institution  maybe  dated 
from  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  other  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  New  England,  held  in  May,  1825,  in  the  vestry  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  then  situated  in, Salem  Street, 
near  StUhnan  Street.  At  that  meeting,  it  was  resolved  "  that  it  is 
expedient  to  establish  a  Theological  Institution  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,"  and  the  gentlemen  present  pledged  themselves  to  use 
every  suitable  exertion  towards  the  promotion  of  that  object.  The 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society  (afterwards,  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Education  Society)  was  founded  in  1814, —  an  asso- 
ciation having  for  its  object "'  to  aid  young  men  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  obtaining  literary  and  theological 
information."  This  Society,  up  to  1823,  had  given  aid  to  sixty- 
five  beneficiaries.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  Society  at  the  date 
above  mentioned,  the  Executive  Committee  made  the  following 
report : 

Besides  attending  to  the  ordinary  duties,  the  past  year,  tlie  committee 
have,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  large  meeting  of  ministers 
and  others  convened  in  Boston,  May  25,  1823,  taken  into  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This 
measure  has  for  many  years  been  in  contemplation.     We  are  convinced  that 
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the  time  has  arrived  to  build  this  part  of  the  Lord's  house.  Although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  Theological  departments  in  connection 
with  two  of  our  Colleges,  and  some  success  has  attended  them,  yet  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  Theological  Institution,  established  by  itself  alone,  where 
the  combined  pow,ers  of  two  or  three  or  more  men  of  experience,  and  men 
of  God,  can  be  employed  in  instructing  and  forming  the  manners  and  habits 
and  character  of  pious  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred.  They  have  therefore  appointed  two  sub-committees,  one  to 
draw  up  a  general  plan  for  an  Institution,  and  inquire  concerning  a  suitable 
place  for  its  location,  and  the  other  to  solicit  donations  and  subscriptions. 

After  a  free  and  harmonious  interchange  of  views,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  provide  a  Seminary  for 
Theological  education ;  and  the  Execiitive  Committee  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  was  requested  to  take  initiatory  steps  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object. 

The  committee  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  into  execution  the 
wishes  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  elected.  The  late  Rev. 
Irah  Chase,  having  just  resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of 
Languages  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Columbian  College  at 
Washington,  was  provisionally  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology-  A  site  was  purchased  in  Newton  Centre,  containing 
•eighty-five  acres,  on  elevated  ground,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
most  delightful  prospects  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill  was  a  large  dwelling-house  with  other  buildings, 
adapted  to  a  genteel  country  residence.  The  main  edifice,  long 
known  as  the  "Mansion  House,"  was  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  Institution.  The  whole  property, 
with  a  good  title,  was  purchased  for  $4,250,  a  sum  considerably 
less  than  would  have  been  required  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings, as  they  then  existed.  The  necessary  alterations  in  the  Man- 
sion House  were  immediately  made,  at  an  expense  of  $3,748, 
thus  rendering  the  original  cost  of  the  premises  $7,998.  This 
amount  was  procured  by  subscription  as  foUows  : 


John  B.  Jones,  Boston,         9  500.00 

"Ward  Jackson,  Boston,  500.00 

Heman  Lincoln,  Boston,  600.00 
Nathaniel  E.  Cobb,  Boston,  1,070.15 

Ann  M.  Lane,  Boston,  100.00 

Jonathan  Carlton,  Boston,  300.00 

Ichabod  Macomber,  Boston,  300.00 

Ensign  Lincoln,  Boston,  250.00 

John  Sullivan,  Boston,  200.00 


A  friend,  Boston,  $        1.00 

Estate  of  Lydia  Sparhawk, 

Boston,  1,000.00 

Jonathan  Bixby,  Newton,  50.00 

Reuben  Stone,  Newton,  60.00 

Josiah  Bacon,  Newton,  10.00 

M.  Davis,  Newton,  6.00 

Miss  Bunding,  Newton,  1.00 

■WUliam  Jackson,  Newton,  60.00 
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Levi  Harwell,  Cambridge,    f  1,070. 15> 


Edward  Bacon,  Cambridge, 
Jonathan  Baoheller,  Lynn, 
Elijah  Corey, 'Brookline, 
Eleanor  Dana,  Brighton, 
Norfolk  and  Middlesex  Mis- 
sionary Society, 


10.00' 

1,070.15 

400.00 

100.00' 

20.00 

$7,998.45 


John  Tappan,  Boston,  $100.00 

Thomas  Kendall,  Boston,  100.00 

Elijah  Mears,  Boston,  25.00 

Jeremiah  Eitoh,  Boston,  20.00 

David  E.  Griggs,  Boston,  50.00 

E.  &  A.  Winchester,  Boston,  50.00 

Ezra  Chamberlain,  Boston,  20.00 

J.  A.  Lamson,  Boston,  6.00 

John  H.  Smith,  Boston,  20.00 

Samuel  Beals,  Boston,  50.00 

The  property  thus  purchased  was  formerly  kuowa  as  the  "  Peck 
estate."  At  a  later  period,  a  small  tract  called  the  "Dr.  King 
estate  "  was  purchased,  and  added  to  the  property  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  following  interesting  notes  are  from  the  pen  of  Rev.. 
George  W.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  who  devoted  much  time  and  effort 
to  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  John  Peck,  of  Boston,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  married  a 
■wealthy  lady  whose  name  was  Gilman.  Soon  after  the  marriage,  the  lady's 
father  died ;  her  mother  shared  the  home  of  the  daughter,  and  her  father's 
estate  was  administered  by  her  husband.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Oilman's  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peck. 

For  this  family  a  large  farm  was  bought  in  Newton,  and  the  house,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Old  Mansion  House,  was  begun,  probably,  in  the  year 
1798.  The  site  was  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  aspect  of  the  hill  has  changed  since  that  day.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  eastern  slope  was  as  bare  of  trees,  as  it  is  now,  or  not ;  but  the 
western  side  was  much  more  thickly  wooded,  and  the  southern  slope  as  well. 
The  view  from  the  top,  where  the  house  was  built,  was  much  the  same  as 
now,  with  the  exception  that  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  therefore  not  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 
The  farm  was  within  easy  riding-distance  of  the  city,  and  the  stage-coacli 
passed  the  foot  of  the  hill  daily,  on  its  regular  trips  from  Needham  to  Boston, 
and  back  again. 

Probably  the  house  was  never  counted  finished;  for  Mr.  Peek's  professed 
ambition  was  to  have  the  finest  residence  in  all  the  region,  and  no  efforts 
were  spared  to  make  it  such ;  and  workmen  were  almost  constantly  employed 
in  new  enterprises,  or  else  in  improving  what  had  already  been  done.  The 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants  adorned  the  grounds,  and  the  kitchen  gar- 
den was  especially  famous.  A  fine  avenue  was  graded  at  great  expense 
from  the  high-road  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  shade-trees  were  planted  on 
each  side  of  it  (now  Institution  Avenue).  In  the  execution  of  these  plans 
the  wealth  of  the  family  was  soon  found  to  be  vanishing  all  too  fast.  Not 
only  Mr.  Peck's  property  failed  him,  but  that  of  the  wife  and  mother-in-law 
was  also  greatly  diminished.    The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  ceased^ 
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and  it  was  not  long  before  the  beauties  of  the  place  began  to  disappear. 
Then  came  on  the  war  of  1812,  and  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  the  lost  for- 
tune might  be  retrieved.  The  great  prices  paid  for  wool  induced  Mr.  Peck, 
as  well  as  many  other  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  purchase 
sheep,  and  raise  large  flocks.  Accordingly,'  the  hill  became  a  great  pasture - 
ground.  As  many  as  five  hundred  sheep  were  owned  by  Mr.  Peck  at  one 
time.  But  apparently  the  venture  did  not  prosper;  for  the  owner  felt 
obliged  to  give  up  the  estate,  and,  with  the  little  property  that  remained  to 
them,  the  family  removed  to  the  West.  The  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Peck,  in 
connection  with  the  old  house,  gave  rise  to  an  ancient  joke,  ascribed  to  Bev. 
Mr.  Grafton,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church.  The  house  was 
called,  at  one  time,  in  allusion  to  its  breezy  situation,  crowned  with  a 
cupola,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  mill,  that  had  ground  one  Peck,  at  least ; 
it  was  only  after  several  days  of  labor,  that  the  historian  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  joke,  for  only  the  first  part  of  it,  which  asserted  the  house  to 
be  a  mill,  had  survived  in  the  memory  of  a  few  persons. 

After  its  builder  and  first  owner  left  the  house,  it  was  occupied  by  two  or 
three  families,  before  it  came  into  tbe  possession  of  the  Corporation.  Tra- 
dition speaks  vaguely  of  one  Tavener,  as  one  of  these  tenants,  and,  with  a 
more  certain  tone,  of  a  family  named  Morrill,  which  held  possession  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  for  the  Institution.  At  this  time  there  was  a  very  high 
board-fence  around  that  portion  of  the  land  afterwards  known  as  "  the  farm." 
The  estate  contained  at  this  time  eighty-five  acres. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  years  that  have  intervened.  The 
marks  of  the  earliest  alterations  were  long  visible  in  many  places.  The  tops 
of  the  old  chimneys  could  be  seen  by  any  one  curious  enough  to  investigate 
the  store-room  under  the  roof.  Two  or  three  rooms  for  students,  in  the  At- 
tic, were  elegantly  called  "the  crow's  nest ;"  and  the  young  men  who  oc- 
cupied them  used  to  assert  that  in  windy  days  the  occupants  felt  so  sensibly 
the  motion  of  the  building,  that  it  seemed  to  them  like  the  swinging  of  the 
bird  in  its  nest, —  from  which,  perhaps,  originated  the  name.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  secret  winding  stair-case  between  the  walls  was  constructed,  but 
doubtless  it  was  when  the  house  was  first  built ;  surely  a  Theological  Insti- 
tution could  have  no  occasion  for  ways  so  dark.  The  hall  used  for  a  dining- 
room,  for  many  years,  was  extended,  after  the  house  was  purchased  for  the 
Institution ;  originally  it  reached  only  to  the  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Dr.  Hackett's  recitation-room  was  on  the  second  floor,  over  the  dining-room, 
and  Dr.  Hovey's  on  the  second  fipor,  over  the  apartment  used  as  a  chapel. 

The  Mansion  House  was  demolished  after  the  erection  of  Sturtevant  Hall. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  invested  with  the  neeessary 
powers'as  a  body  corporate,  was  held  in  Boston,  March  13,  182C, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  when  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion was  formally  accepted,  a  professorship  of  Bibical  Theology 
established,  and  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  hitherto  provisionally,  now 
officially  and  unanimously,  elected  Professor.     On  the  day  when 
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the  Institution  was  opened,  many  of  the  Trustees  and  others 
interested  in  its  success,  met  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grafton,  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  the  new  enterprise. 

Instruction  was  at  first  given  by  Professor  Chase  alone ,  Nov. 
28,  1825,  to  the  young  men  resorting  to  the  Institution, —  before 
the  buildings  on  the  Hill  were  ready  for  use, —  in  an  old-fashioned 
tenement  on  Ward  Street,  formerly  Brighton  Street,  a  little  west 
of  the  Ilarbach  house ;  this  old  tenement  house  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  and  subsequently  demolished.  Until 
the  houses  for  Professors  were  erected.  Professor  Chase  resided 
chiefly  in  the  Dr.  King  house,  which  stood  at  that  time  on  land  at 
the  foot  of  Institution  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  house  afterwards 
occupied  by  President  Sears,  and  subsequently  the  property  of 
•Gustavus  Forbes,  Esq. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  May  30,  1826, 
Professor  Chase,  from  a  committee  previously  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Institution,  made  a  report  which  was,  adopted.  These  Rules  pro- 
vided, that  — 

The  regular  course  shall  occupy  three  years,  and  embrace  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Ecclesiastical  History,  Biblical  Theology,  Pastoral  Duties,  and,  in 
short,  the  various  studies  and  exercises  appropriate  to  a  Theological  Institu- 
tion, designed  to  assist  those  who  would  understand  the  Bible  clearly,  and, 
as  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  inculcate  its  lessons  the  most  usefully. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Newton,  September  14,  1826, 
when  a  Professorship  of  Bibical  Literature  and  Pastoral  Duties 
was  established,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Ripley,  then  in  Ricebor- 
ough,  Georgia,  was  unanimously  elected  the  Professor.  On  the 
same  day  was  held  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Institution.  The 
small  company  attending  was  easily  accommodated  in  a  recitation- 
room  in  the  Mansion  House.  Two  individuals  —  John  E.  Wes- 
ton and  Eli  B.  Smith  —  read  essays,*  and  received  the  Professor's 
certificate  of  graduation.  Their  course  at  Newton  was  short,  for 
they  had  both  been  connected  with  other  Institutions, —  the  former 
under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Chase  in  the  Theological  Depart- 

*The  essay  of  Mr.  Smith  was  entitled  "  Preaching  Christ  Cruolfled;"  that  of 
Mr.  Weston,  "  The  connection  between  a  preacher's  private  life  and  his  official  min- 
istration." A  person  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  wrote  thus:  "These  essays 
were,  In  our  judgment,  of  uncommon  value.  They  presented  aunion  which  we  hope, 
wUl  ever  characterize  the  efforts  of  the  students  of  this  Institution,  of  just  views 
aud  elevated  piety." 
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ment  of  the  Columbian  College,  "Washington,  D.  C, —  the  latter 
at  AndoveT.  The  next  class  in  regular  course  graduated  in  1828, 
and  consisted  of  four,  viz.,  George  Leonard,  Thomas  "W.  Merrill, 
Barnas  Sears  and  Seth  S.  Whitman. 

As  the  number  of  students  increased,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  further  pro^-ision  for  their  accommodation.  Accordingly, 
in  1827,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  a  new 
buUding,  and  also  to  procure  the  means  for  defra5ring  the  cost  of 
it.  In  1829,  the  Treasurer  reported  that  such  a  building  had  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  $10,594.12,  and  paid  for  by  subscrip- 
tions. Towards  this  amount  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Provi- 
dence, gave  $4,000,  and  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  Levi  Farwell,  was 
also  a  liberal  subscriber.  The  "Brick  Building,"  since  named 
"Farwell  HaU,"  in  honor  of  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Institution, 
was  originally  eightj'-flve  feet  in  length,  forty-nine  feet  in  breadth, 
and  three  stories  in  height.  It  was  greatly  improved  at  an 
expense  of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  1875  by  the 
addition  of  the  Mansard  roof,  which  increases  the  number  of 
rooms  for  students,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  steam  heating 
apparatus.  The  Mansion  House  was  used  partly  for  recitation- 
rooms,  chapel  and  the  steward's  department,  and  partly  for  the 
accommodation  of  students,  until  the  year  1875,  when,  having 
become  old  and  dilapidated,  it  was  demolished.  Two  members 
of  the  Peck  family,  having  heard  that  the  building  was  to  be  taken 
down,  journej-ed  from  their  residence  in  the  "West  to  take  a  fare- 
well view  of  the  old  home,  and  arrived  just  in  season  to  witness 
the  removal  of  the  last  timbers.  It  was  from  them  that  informa- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  house  was  obtained.  Colby 
Hall,  which  contains  the  Library,  chapel  and  lecture-rooms,  and 
Sturtevant  Hall  were  subsequently  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  each. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  September  13,  1832,  the 
Professorship  held  by  Professor  Ripley  was  divided,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Davis  Knowles,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church  (after- 
wards, Warren  Avenue) ,  in  Boston,  was  elected  Professor  of  Pas- 
toral Duties,  and,  on  the  14th  of  November  following,  he  was 
inaugurated  by  public  services. 

October  12,  1836,  the  Rev.  Barnas  Sears  was  elected  Professor 
of  Christian  Theology,   and  August  5,   1839,  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Balch  Hackett  was  elected  Professor  of  Bibhcal  Literature  and 
'        35 
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Interpretation.  Thus  the  four  professorships  contemplated  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  Institution,  as  drawn  up  by  Professor  Chase,  were 
fuU. 

The  consummation  of  the  fire-proof  edifice  called  Colby  HaUv 
for  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  Library,  and  the  chapel  aad 
lecture  rooms  of  the  Institution,  in  1866,  was  a  marked  event, 
and  of  so  much  interest  as  to  justify  a  public  demonstration  at  its. 
dedication  to  its  sacred  uses.  Accordingly,  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 10,  18G6,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Faculty,  the  students, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  assembled  for 
the  purpose  in  the  new  building.  The  following  was  the  order  of 
exercises  :  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson,  of  Brookline.  Statement 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  Gardner  Colby,  Esq., 
and  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  with  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  Trustees,  Eev.  Baron  Stow,  D.  D, 
Address  by  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.  Prayer  of  Dedication  by  Rev, 
"William  Hague,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Hymn,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Newton.  Benediction  by 
Rev.  A.  Caswell,  D.  D.,  of  Providence.  The  proceedings  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  It  was  a 
lovely  autumnal  day,  when  this  ceremony  transpired,  and  none 
could  fail  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

From  the  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,, 
we  take  the  following  striking  and  truthful  extract  : 

The  history  of  the  Institution,  though  covering  a  period  not  very  extended^ 
has  some  points  of  interest.  Its  principal  founders  have  all  passed  from 
their  service  to  their  reward.  Could  they  be  present  to-day,  we  have  no 
greater  joy  than  would  he  theirs,  in  witnessing  this  new  proof  that  their  suc- 
cessors are  building  well  upon  foundations  which  they  laid  in  prayer  and 
sacrifice.  They  were  few  in  number ;  but  they  were  large-hearted,  and  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  with  intelligent  views  of  what  the  well- 
being  of  their  denomination  reqaired—" CAihiren  of  Issachar—men  that  hiul 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do."  They  devised 
benevolently,  liberally,  not  only  for  tlieir  own  generation,  but  for  posterity, 
and  after  more  than  forty  years,  their  forecast  and  generosity  are  appreciated 
beyond  their  largest  anticipations. 

In  whose  mind  the  idea  of  such  a  Seminary  first  originated,  or  who  first. 
proposed  to  make  it  practical,  I  have  never  learned;  and,  though  I  was 
familiar  with  them  all,  I  never  heard  one  of  them  claim  it  as  his  own,  or 
speak  of  it  as  belonging  to  another.     It  was  manifestly  an  idea  of  the  period 
developed  simultaneously  in  several  minds  under  the  pressure  of  similar 
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convictions,  and  the  honor,  not  then  thought  of,  we  now  accredit  impartially 
to  a  select  number,  "whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life."  Men  of  God, — we 
revere  their  memories.  Their  record  is  a  sacred  deposit  in  the  custody  of 
the  present  generation,  to  be  transmitted  along  the  future. 

The  Address  contains  this  worthy  tribute  to  the  first  Treasurer 
of  the  Board,  the  Hon.  Levi  Farwell,  of  Cambridge : 

Of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Farwell,  a  recognition  is  due  in  some  way 
more  fitting  than  fugitive  words.  He  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  until  the 
time  of  his  death  —  eighteen  consecutive  years — a  period  when  the  Institu- 
tion was  an  experiment,  and,  in  many  minds,  of  doubtful  success ;  when  it 
had  no  endowment,  and  when  the  funds  for  current  expenses  were  often  pro- 
cured with  difficulty.  Many  a  time  he  stood  under  heavy  burdens,  some- 
times bending,  occasionally  well  nigh  disheartened,  yet  giving  money  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  personal  service  to  an  extent  little  known  and  imperfectly 
appreciated. 

The  mention,  in  this  Address,  of  the  earlier  patrons  of  the 
Institution  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Later  friends  of  the 
object  have  given  still  more  liberally,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Institution.     Their  record  wUl  not  be  forgotten. 

Large  contributions  to  its  funds,  either  by  donation  or  by  wUl, 
have  been  few.  Messrs.  Cobb,  Farwell  and  Bacheller,  among  the 
earlier  patrons,  together  gave,  during  life  and  at  death,  in  nearly 
equal  sums,  the  aggregate  of  $57,150.  Michael  Shepard,  Elijah 
Corey  aud  Nicholas  Brown  gave,  together,  $19,9,61.  "  These  gifts 
were  made,"  saj's  Dr.  Ilovej-,  "  when  the  wealth  of  our  denomi- 
nation was  small,  and  the  givers  might  well  be  called  munificent 
friends  of  learning."  The  Address  of  the  President  of  thte  Insti- 
tution, closes  with  these  words  : 

When  I  think  of  the  resources  of  this  Building  Committee,  with  their 
Chairman,  facile  princeps  [Gardner  Colby,  Esq.]  ;  when  I  think  of  other 
brethren,  scarcely  less  able,  and  no  less  willing,  to  aid  in  every  good  cause ; 
and  when  I  see  young  men  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  ready  to  join  with 
their  seniors  in  council  and  action,  to  make  this  Seminary  a  glory  and  ii, 
blessing  to  our  Zion,  I  augur  good  for  the  future.  Such  men,  with  means 
in  their  hands  aud  love  to  Christ  in  their  hearts,  will  carry  on  the  work  so 
nobly  begun ;  and  here,  on  this  beautifal  spot,  prepared  by  the  Architect  of 
Nature  for  such  a  use,  will  flourish,  through  the  ages,  a  "  school  of  the 
prophets,"  acknowledging  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  the  standard  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  contributors  to  the  funds 
of  Newton,  but  there  are  no  known  means  in  existence  for  ascertaining  that 
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number  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  However,  for  the  $100,- 
000  endowment,  completed  July  1,  1853,  about  four  hundred  names,  besides 
those  of  three  churches  and  one  benevolent  Society,  are  reported ;  for  the 
additional  endowment  of  $200,000,  completed  March  31,  1871,  about  three 
hundred,  and  thirty  names,  besides  those  of  three  churches,  are  reported. 
Sixty-three  persons  contributed  the  money  for  the  erection  of  Colby  Hall,  the 
smallest  sum  given  being  five  dollars,  and  the  largest  $11,000.  For  Sturte- 
vant  Hall,  the  Institution  is  largely  indebted,  so  far  as  special  gifts  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears. 

PRESIDENTS   OF  THE   BOAKD   OP  TRUSTEES. 

*Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  -                           1836-1835 

*Eev.  Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D.,     -  -                        -         1835-1853 

*Eev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.  D.,  -                           1853-1854 

*Eev.  Baron  Stow,  D.  D.,       -  -        1854-1869 

♦Gardner  Colby,  Esq.,        .  -            .            .              1870-1879 

J.  Warren  Merrill,  A.  M.,       .  -            .            .        1880 


TREASTJRERS. 


*Hon.  Levi  Farwell, 
♦Gardner  Colby,  Esq., 
Thomas  Nickerson,  Esq., 


1826-1844 
1844-1868 
1868 


SECRETARIES. 

*Eev.  Francis  Wayland,  jr.,  D.  D., 
*Eev.  James  Davis  Knowles, 
*Eev.  Henry  Jackson,  D.  D., 
Caleb  Parker,  jr.,  Esq., 
Eev.  George  W.  Bosworth,  D.  D., 


1826-1827 
1827-1832 
1832-1837 
1837-1854 
1854 


PRESIDENTS   OP   THE   INSTITUTION,  f 

*Eev.  Baruas  Sears,  D,  D.,  LL.  D.,  1839-1848. 
Eev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  1868. 


PROFESSORS. 


•Rev.  Irah  Chase,  D.  D. ,  1825-1845 

»Eev.  Henry  Jones  Ripley,  D.  D.  1826-1860 
»Eev.  James  Davis  Knowles,  1832-1838 
*Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D..  1836-1848 

•Rev.  Horatio  Balch   Hackett, 

D.  D-,  1839-1868 

•Rev.  Robert  Everett  Pattison, 

D-  D. .  1848-1854 

Eev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  1853 

Eev.   Albert  Nicholas    Arnold, 

D.  D.,  1855-1857 

•Rev.    Arthur    Savage    Train, 

D  D.,  185S)ul8G6 


Eev.   George  Dana  Boardman 

Pepper,  D.  D.,  1865-1867 

Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.  D.,    1866-1873 
Rev.  Heman  Lincoln,  D.  D.,        1868 
Eev.  Oakman  Sprague  Stearns, 

D.  D.,  1868 

Eev.  Ezra  Palmer  Gould,  A.  M.,  1868 
Eev.    Samuel    Lunt   Caldwell, 

D.  D ,  1373 

Rev.  Elisha  B.  Andrews,  1879 


•Deceased. 

touring  a  part  of  its  history,  the-Institution  was  conducted  by  the  co-ordinate 
Professors,  the  office  of  President  being  dispensed  with.  "i"-™ 
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ASSISTANT   INSTRUCTOKS   IN  HEBKEW. 


Mr.  Oakman  S.  Stearns, 
Mr.  David  B.  Ford, 
Eev.  Alvah  Hovey, 
*Mr.  Samson  Talbot, 
Mr.  James  A.  Clark, 
Eev.  Samuel  Brooks, 


1846-1847 

Mr  Joseph  H.  Gilmore, 

1862-1863 

1847-1849 

Eev.  Henry  M.  King, 

1863-1864 

1849-1855 

Mr.  Frederick  D.  Blake, 

1864-1865 

1865-1856 

Eev.  Josiali  N.  Gushing, 

1865-1867 

1856-1857 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Tower, 

1867-1868 

1861-1862 

LIBRAUIANS. 

•Eev.  Henry  J.  Ripley,  1828-1846 

Eev.  Oakman  S.  Steams,  1846-1847 

*Eev.  James  M.  Symonds,  1847-1848 

Mr.  David  B.  Ford,  1848-1849 


*  Deceased. 


Eev.  Alvah  Hovey,  1849-1862 

*Eev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  1862-1863 

Eev.  Alvah  Hovey,  1863-1866 

*Eev.  Henry  J.  Eipley,  1866-1875 


For  a  brief  period  a  partial  course  of  study  was  maintained  in 
the  Institution,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  age  or  other  cir- 
cumstances would  not  allow  them  to  remain  during  the  entire 
coarse  of  three  years.  Including  these,  Dr.  Hovey  says,  in  his 
Semi-Centennial  Discourse,  delivered  June  8,  1875,  the  whole 
number  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  as  students, 
is  more  than  seven  hundred, —  making  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty-five  a  year  for  fifty  years,  and  an  average  of  fourteen  going 
out  from  the  school  every  year.  By  far  the  largest  portion  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Fifty-four 
entered  upon  the  work  of  missions  to  the  heathen  during  the  fifty 
years  embraced  in  the  review  alluded  to.  "  A  few  of  these,''  says 
Dr.  Hovey,  "may  properly  be  named." 

John  Taylor  Jones,  D.  D.  (d.  September  13,  1851),  pursued  his  theolo- 
gical studies  in  Andover  and  Newton.  He  was  a  missionary  in  the  East 
twenty  years,  eighteen  of  which  were  spent  in  Siam.  He  beg!in  our  mission 
among  the  Siamese,  and  translated  the  whole  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage. He  was  a  consistent  Christian,  an  instructive  preacher,  a,  superior 
scholar,  and  his  labors  for  the  Siamese  were  attended  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
Francis  Mason,  D.  D.  (d.  March  3,  1874),  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Jones  in  the 
Seminary,  preceded  him  about  three  months  in  the  voyage  to  Burmah.  His 
term  of  service,  first  in  Tavoy  and  afterwards  in  Toungoo,  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  forty-four  years.  He  was  studious,  hopeful,  enterprising, 
"  a  mathematician,  a  naturalist,  a  linguist,  and  a  theologian;"  he  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Sgau  Karen  dialect ;  he  published  two  works  on  Bur- 
mah;  to  wit,  "  Tenasserim ;  (5r,  Notes  on  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals,  and 
Nations  of  British  Burmah  and  Pegu,"  and  "Burmah;  its  People  and  Nat- 
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nral  Productions ;"  he  wrote  also  a  raeraoir  of  his  second  wife,  and  a  "  Life 
of  Ko-Thah-hyu,"  and  still  later,  "  The  Story  of  a  Working  Man's  lilfe," 
being  an  autobiography.  He  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  useful 
missionaries  in  the  Burraau  field.  Rev.  William  G.  Oroeker  (d.  February 
2i,  1844)  finished  the  regular  theological  course  in  1834,  and  in  July  of  the 
next  year  embarked  for  Liberia,  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Bassas. 
Within  less  than  nine  years,  his  work  was  finished,  and  he  was  called  to 
his  reward.  But  his  missionary  record  was  a  noble  one ;  for  during  that 
short  period,  he  endured  extraordinary  hardships  on  the  burning  and  sickly 
coast  where  he  was  stationed.  Mr.  Crocker  was  distinguished  for  sweetness 
of  temper,  simplicity  of  manners,  large  common-sense,  and  intense  activity. 
Josiah  Goddard  (d.  September  4,  1854)  was  graduated  from  this  Seminary 
in  1838,  and  sent  out  the  same  year  as  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese.  For 
this  people  he  labored  earnestly  and  wisely  sixteen  years,  first  in  Bangkok, 
next  in  Shanghai,  and  lastly  in  Ningpo.  Besides  his  work  as  a  preacher,  he 
translated  the  whole  New  Testament  and  the  first  three  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  a  dialect  understood  by  the  people.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  judg- 
ment, scholarship  and  temper,  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  Chinese 
language  as  few  Americans  are  able  to  do,  and  accomplishing  a  very  impor- 
tant service  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  In  his  place,  and  worthy  of  his 
name,  labors  to-day,  a  son,  Josiah  R.  Goddard,  also  a  graduate  of  this  Insti- 
tution. John  W.  Johnson  (d.  October  21,  1872)  was  my  own  classmate  for 
two  years  in  this  school,  n  man  of  excellent  spirit  and  fair  scholarship, 
respected  by  his  teachers,  and  loved  by  his  fellow-students.  His  missionary 
life  was  divided  by  a  change  of  location  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal ;  for  he 
labored  about  twelve  years  in  Hong  Kong,  and  about  thirteen  in  Swatow. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  attractive  qualities,  a  true  Christian,  and  a  good  mis- 
sionary. Benjamin  C.  Thomas  (d.  June  10,1869),  of  the  class  of  1849, 
sailed  for  Burmah  soon  after  graduating,  and  labored  for  the  Karens  twenty 
years  in  Tavoy,  Henthada,  and  Bassein,  though  more  than  half  of  his  mis- 
sionary life  was  passed  in  Henthada.  His  temperament  was  ardent  and 
poetic,  his  piety  deep  and  fervent;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  practical  spirit.  His  enthusiasm  was  intense,  but  it  was 
guided  by  reason.  He  was  aflame  to  move  men,  but  always  in  the  right 
direction.  Very  many  of  the  hymns  used  by  the  Sgau  Karens  in  worship 
were  either  translated  or  composed  by  him.  He  was  an  effective  preacher, 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  devout  Christian,  iiniting  in  himself  nearly  all  the  quali- 
ties most  useful  to  a  missionary.  He  returned  home,  enfeebled  by  ardent 
labor  and  an  exhausting  climate,  to  die  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  noon- 
day of  Ms  usefulness.  He  is  the  first  tenant  of  a  burial  lot  in  the  Newton 
cemetery,  purchased  by  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  for  the 
last  repose  of  such  of  its  returned  missionaries  as  may  die  in  this  vicinitj-. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  several  more  of  kindred  spirit,  as  Erastus  Wil- 
lard,  Cephas  Pasco,  Judson  Benjamin,  and  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Kelley, 
who  have  finished  their  course  on  earth,  I  would  gladly  mention  the  names 
of  some  who  still  live,  as  Isaac  M.  Wilmartji,  missionary  to  France,  and 
now  resident  in  Pemberton,  N.  J. ;  Nathan  Brown,  D.  D.,  for  more 'than 
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twenty  years  a  missionary  In  Assam,  and,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  fif- 
teen years  in  his  native  land,  once  more  engaged  in  the  foreign  work, —  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  unbending  principle;  Edward  A.  Stevens,  D.  D., 
now  almost  forty  years  connected  with  the  Burman  work, —  a  veteran, 
but  still  strong,  with  clear  head  and  true  heart,  ready  to  serve  the  cause  till 
death;*  Joseph  G.  Binney,  D.  D.,  who  was  in  this  school  for  a  time,  and 
whose  service  to  the  Karens  as  head  of  a  Theological  Seminary  for  native 
preachers,  has  been  invaluable, —  a  sensitive,  high-souled,  resolute,  and 
Christian  educator,  who  has  spent  about  twenty-four  years  in  the  foreign 
field ;  Durlin  L.  Brayton,  who  was  also  for  a  time  connected  with  this  Semi- 
nary, who  has  been  in  missionary  service  little  less  than  forty  years,  and 
who  is  still  a  courageous  and  efficient  soldier  of  the  cross  ;  Lyman  Jewett, 
D.  D.,  of  Nellore,  whose  gentleness  of  manner  and  of  spirit  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  his  heroic  purpose 
to  give  the  gospel  to  the  Teloogoos ;  and  Arthur  R.  E.  Crawley,  of  Hen- 
thada,  whose  fearless  and  manful  nature  has  been  consecrated  for  twenty- 
two  years  to  untiring  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the  Burmese.  And  with 
these  I  might  join  the  names  of  such  younger  men  as  Chapin  H.  Carpenter, 
Daniel  A.  W.  Smith,  Josiah  li.  Goddard,  Josiah  N.  Gushing,  Alonzo  Bun- 
ker and  Sylvester  Baron  Partridge,  with  others  of  equal  age.  on  the  field ;  and 
even  then  there  would  be  left  a  considerable  number  of  more  recent  recruits. 
About  fifty-five  students  of  Newton  have  been,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
either  presidents  or  professors  in  Colleges  or  Theological  Seminaries. 
Whether  they  have  done  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  by 
'teaching,  as  they  would  have  done  by  giving  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  of  their  ability  and  useful- 
ness in  the  posts  filled  by  them,  I  can  speak  with  entire  confidence.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  that  I  do  not  include  in  this  number  the  heads  of  our 
important  schools  for  the  freedmen;  as  D.  W.  Phillips,  D.  T>.,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  5  Charles  H.  Corey,  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  Henry  Tupper,  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  and  G.  M.  P.  King,  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  for  the  schools  over 
•which  they  preside  are  neither  colleges  nor  distinctively  theological  seminaries, 
though  much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  since  their  primary  object  is 
±0  provide  a  suitably  instructed  ministry  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 
But  whether  the  honored  brethren  at  the  head  of  these  schools  be  called 
•missionaries  or  presidents,  or,  rather,  be  supposed  to  unite  these  two  forms 
of  Christian  service  in  one  person,  they  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  number  them  among  the  choicest  jewels 
ivhich  adorn  the  brow  of  our  alma  mater. 

•Edward  O.  Stevens,  son  of  Dr.  Stevens,  and  missionary  to  the  Burmans,  is  also  a 
graduate  of  this  Seminary.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Newton,  the  names  of  father  and 
son  appear  several  times,  already,  among  the  graduates;  «.  g.,  John  E.  Weston  and 
Henry  G.  Weston,  John  T.  Jones  and  Howard  M.  Jones,  Elijah  Hutchinson  and  John 
S.  Hutchinson,  Hervey  Fitts  and  Lonzo  L.  Fitts,  Mark  Carpenter  and  Chapin  H.  Car- 
penter, Samuel  B.  Swaim  and  Joseph  S.  Swaim,  Thomas  D.  Anderson  and  Thomas 
D.  Anderson,  jr.,  Josiah  Goddard  and  Josiah  K.  Goddard,  Edward  A.  Stevens  and 
Edward  O.  Stevens,  Charles  M.  Bowers  and  Charles  A.  Bovvers,  Edwin  B.  Bullard  and 
"Edwin  Bullard.    There  may  be  other  instances  which  have  escaped  my  notice. 
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Time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  all  the  presidents  anci  professor* 
who  have  been  indebted  to  this  Institution  for  some  part  of  their  training  j 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  selection  from  the  list  of  names  before  me, 
without  passing  by  those  who  are  no  less  worthy  than  the  ones  selected.  Yet 
you  would  scarcely  pardon  me  if  I  should  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  names- 
belonging  to  this  list.  In  the  class  of  1826  was  Eli  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  for  a 
long  period  president  of  the  New  Hampton  school,  and  professor  of  Theol- 
ogy,—  a  teacher  of  deep  convictions,  sound  views,  and  high  integrity,  by 
whom  many  excellent  ministers  were  taught  the  principles  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion. In  the  class  of  1828,  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  president  of  this  Institu- 
tion, and  professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and,  at  a  later  day,  president  of 
Brown  University, —  a  teacher  and  a  man  who  will  never  cease  to  be  honored 
by  his  pupils.  In  the  class  of  1831,  Joseph  G.  Binney,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Columbian  College,  and  now  head  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Rangoon, 
by  whom  more  Karen  preachers  have  been  educated  than  by  any  other  man ; 
and  Joel  S.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  president  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  president 
of  Columbian  College, —  a  man  of  good  repute  in  all  the  offices  which  he 
filled.  In  the  class  of  1832,  John  S.  Maginnis,  D.  D.,  who  was  called  to 
be  a  systematic  theologian  by  the  cast  of  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  by  the 
grace  of  God  anif  the  voice  of  his  brethren,  and  who  is  remembered  by  his 
pupils  of  Hamilton  and  Rochester  witli  grateful  esteem.  In  the  class  of  1835, 
David  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  for  some  years  president  of  Waterville  College,  a 
keen  metaphysician  and  a  perspicuous  writer.  In  the  class  of  1836,  James 
L.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  professor  in  the  Furman  University,  South  Carolina,—^ 
a  most  admirable  Christian  scholar  and  teacher.  In  the  class  of  1840,  John 
L.  Lincoln,  LL.  D.,  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  professor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  Brown  University;  and  James  Upham,  D.  D.,  for  a  considerable 
period  head  of  the  New  Hampton  Institution,  then  located  at  Fairfax,  Ver- 
mont, and  professor  in  the  theological  department.  In  the  class  of  1841,  Albert 
N.  Arnold,  D.  D.,  professor  in  this  Institution,  in  Hamilton,  and  in  Chicago. 
In  the  class  of  1842,  James  S.  Mims  (d.  1855),  for  eleven  years  professor  in 
the  theological  department  of  Furman  University, —  a  conscientious,  manly 
teacher,  who  "  stimulated  the  mental  activity  of  his  pupils,  and  inspired  them 
with  something  of  his  own  ardor;"  Robert  A.  Fyfe,  J).  J).,  since  1860  prin- 
cipal of  the  Canadian  Literary  Institution,  in  Woodstock,  Canada,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  same;  and  Ezekiol  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  who  served 
for  a  time  as  professor  in  the  Covington  Theological  Seminary,  was  for  twenty 
years  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  now 
president  of  our  oldest  University,  where  he  is  still,  as  many  before  me  can 
testify,  a  wonderfully  captivating  and  stimulating  instructor.  In  the  class  of 
1843,  George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,— a  man  of  Catholic  spirit,  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, and  varied  attainments,  who  w^s  for  many  years  president  of  Colum- 
bian College ;  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  professor  in  Waterville  College, 
editor,  and  now  for  a  long  time  president  of  Rochester  University,—  an  edu- 
cator, a  statesman  and  an  orator;  and  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.  D.,  president 
of  Crozcr  Theological  Seminary,  who  is  winning,  original,  independent,  sug- 
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gestive,  and  successful  in  everything  which  he  undertakes.  In  the  class  of 
1844,  Peter  C.  Edwards  (d.  1867),  professor  in  Furman  University,  South 
Carolina,^  an  able  teacher  and  a  noble  Christian,  of  whom  Professor  James  C. 
Purman  writes,  "  As  to  his  character,  I  must  say,  that  a  man  so  large-hearted, 
pure  in  purpose,  and  scrupulously  conscientious,  so  steadfastly  devoted  to 
high  aims,  yet  so  wholly  unassuming  and  modest,  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot 
to  know."  In  the  class  of  1845,  Ebenezer  Dodge,  D.  D.,  president  of  Madi- 
son University,  and  professor  of  theology, —  a  man  of  lofty  thoughts  as  well 
as  lofty  stature,  and  worthy  of  the  double  sceptre  which  he  wields  ;  Kendall 
Brooks,  D.  D.,  president  of  Kalamazoo  College, — a  mathematician,  a  statis- 
tician, and  a  scholar!  Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  whose  preeminence  in  cul- 
ture and  knowledge  of  literature  is  readily  conceded  by  all ;  and  Heman  Lin- 
coln, D.  D.,  who,  as  an  editor,  a  writer,  and  a  teacher,  has  won  a  high  place 
in  tlie  esteem  of  his  brethren, —  the  last  two  being  now  professors  in  this 
Institution.  In  the  class  of  1846,  Oakman  S.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  who  is  at  once 
sensitive  and  true,  enthusiastic  and  discreet,  a  professor  also  in  his  alma 
mater.  In  the  class  of  1847,  Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  for  a  period  of  years  pro- 
fessor in  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary  at  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
and  now  president  of  the  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky.  In  the  class  of 
1850,  John  B.  Poster  and  Samuel  K.  Smith,  both  of  them  professors  in  Colby 
University.  In  the  class  of  1851,  Fletcher  O.  Marsh,  professor  in  Denison 
University.  In  the  class  of  1853,  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  professor  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago ;  and  Artemas  W.  Sawyer,  D.  D., 
president  of  Acadia  College.  In  the  class  of  1855,  Samson  Talbot,  D.  D., 
late  president  of  Denison  University,  a  man  who  had  accomplished  so  much, 
and  who  gave  promise  of  accomplishing  so  much  more,  that  his  death  seemed 
strangely  inexplicable.  In  the  class  of  1860,  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D., 
professor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  In  that  of  1861,  Joseph  H.  Gil- 
more,  of  Rochester  University,  and  Henry  C.  Ilobins,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Colby  University.  In  the  class  of  1862,  David  Weston,  too  soon  removed 
by  death  from  a  sphere  of  labor  to  which  he  seemed  peculiarly  adapted ;  and 
in  the  class  of  1868,  Ezra  P.  Gould,  professor  in  this  Institution,  who  exhi- 
bits, in  all  his  work,  exact  scholarship,  logical  discrimination,  and  indepen- 
dent thought;  and  George  A.  Whittemore,  whose  culture,  courtesy,  and 
literary  attainments  are  recognized  by  all  who  know  him. 

Thus  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  has  been  the  means  of  building 
up  other  schools  of  the  highest  character  and  usefulness,  as  Rochester  Uni- 
versity and  Theological  Seminary,  Furmatl  University,  and  Greenville  The- 
ological Seminary,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  and  many  otliers  which  it 
is  needless  to  mention. 

The  alumni  of  Newton  have  not  only  served  the  world  as  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries, presidents,  and  professors,  but  also  as  writers  and  editors.  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  number  of  those  who  are  known  as  authors,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly respectable,  and  the  volumes  which  they  have  given  to  the  public 
would  make  a  library  worthy  of  any  man's  attention.  In  the  list  of  authors 
might  be  placed  the  names  of  such  men  as  Barnas  Sears,  William  Hague, 
Francis  Mason,  Joseph  Banvard,  David  N.  Sheldon,  William  Growell,  Elias 
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li.  Magoon,  Albert  N.  Arnold,  George  W.  Samson,  John  C.  Stockbridge, 
Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  Ebenezer  Dodge,  Lucius  E.  Smith,  Joseph  A.  Goodhue, 
H.  Lincoln  Wayland,  Daniel  W.  Faunce,  and  A.  J.  Gordon,  with  others  of 
equal  merit.  In  the  list  of  editors  could  be  placed  Barnas  Sears,  Nathan 
Brown,  William  B.  Jacobs,  Enoch  Hutchinson,  William  Crowell,  Ezekiel 
G.  Robinson,  Martin  B.  Anderson,  Henry  G.  Weston,  William  C.  Child, 
Kendall  Brooks,  Heman  Lincoln,  Franklin  Wilson,  Edwin  T.  Winkler,  John 
H.  Luther,  Samuel  K.  Smith,  Jolin  B.  Fostor,  H.  Lincoln  Wayland,  Elisha 
Budd  De  Mill,  Lucius  E.  Smith,  Henry  S.  Burrage,  Thomas  S.  Rogers,  and 
many  more.  And  in  the  list  of  frequent  contributors  to  the  Christian  Review 
and  Baptist  Quarterly,  or  to  some  of  our  ablest  religious  papers,  might  be 
placed  a  still  greater  number  of  names  which  deserve  to  bo  mentioned.  In 
this  way  the  sons  of  Newton  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  ten  thousand 
homes  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  contributed  their  part  to  the  intelligence 
and  progress  of  our  people. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  has  con- 
tinued to  send  forth  men  of  kindred  abilitj',  character  and  spirit, 
every  year  pouring  its  streams  of  refreshing  influence  into  the 
darkness  of  ttiis  world.  Like  a  perennial  fountain,  it  proves  to  be 
a  source  of  incalculable  blessing,  ever  widening  and  deepening  in 
its  healthful  flow.  The  cause  of  morality  and  religion  is  made 
glad  by  it,  and  men  of  divers  tongues  and  manners,  aU  round  the 
world,  hear  the  name  of  Newton,  and  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed. 
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Rev.  Ibah  Chase  was  born  in  Stratton,  Vt.,  October  5,  1793. 
His  parents  originated  in  that  part  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  since  called 
Millbury.  His  father,  full  of  patriotic  impulses,  and  stirred  by 
the  rumor  of  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  war,  enlisted,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, in  the  American  army.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
battle  near  New  York,  confined  as  a  prisoner  for  nearly  a  year, 
released  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  then  removed  to  Vermont, 
where  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  agriculture.  The  son,  being 
in  delicate  health  from  his  infancy  and  unable  to  enter  into  the 
hardy  toils  of  his  father,  was  devoted  to  study,  and  entered  Mid- 
dlebury  College  in  1811,  a  year  in  advance.  He  was  an  intense 
student,  and  graduated  with  high  honor.  During  the  second  year 
of  his  college  course,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Baptist  church 
in  Middlebury. 

It  was  his  original  purpose  to  study  law ;  but  the  work  of  the 
ministry  gradually  became  the  choicest  desire  of  his  heart.  He 
entered  the  And  over  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  completed 
his  course  in  September,  1817,  and  was  ordained  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  at  the  session  of  the  Boston  Baptist  Association  at 
Danvers.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  invited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Staughton,  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  that  city,  and  become  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  work  of  theological  instruction.  After  a 
brief  visit  in  New  England,  he  entered  on  the  service  of  a  theo- 
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logical  instructor  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  Inslitution,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Staughton,  was  afterwards 
removed  to  "Washington,  and  united  with  the  Columbian  College, 
and  committed  almost  entirely  to  the  charge  of  Professor  Chase. 
In  this  field  of  labor  he  remained  seven  years,  during  which,  by 
medical  advice,  he  retired  temporaril}-  from  his  exhausting  labors, 
and  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  uiainly  in  Germany,  devoting  himself 
to  studies  pertaining  to  his  profession.  But  he  found  the  union 
of  the  literary  and  theological  departments  in  the  same  Institution 
a  sei-ious  embarrassment,  and  in  1825  he  resigned  his  oflJce. 

This  opened  the  way  for  him  to  engage  in  the  founding  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1825,  instruction  was  commenced.  The  plan  of  the  Institution, 
as  drawn  up  by  Professor  Chase,  was  substantially  the  same  as- 
that  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  Institution  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Newton  Institution  may  be  regarded  as  a  renewal,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  of  the  enterprise  commenced  at 
Philadelphia, —  an  enterprise^  which,  though  necessarily  aban- 
doned, was  fraught  with  good,  more  than  twenty  young  men  having 
been  under  instruction,  and  eleven  having  been  dismissed  in  the 
regular  course. 

The  labors  of  Professor  Chase  at  Newton  continued  fe>r  twenty 
years,  bj-  their  formative  influence  tending  to  shape  its  entire 
future.  In  1845,  he  retired  from  the  active  work  of  instruction  ; 
but  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Institu- 
tion. He  was  placed  on  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  continued  a 
member,  by  successive  elections,  till  his  death.  His  last  public 
act  was  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Library  building  of 
the  Institution,  June  29,  1864. 

The  great  object  of  Dr.  Chase's  life  was  ministerial  education,, 
and  whatever  was  related  to  it.  Hence  he  was  an  early  and  ear- 
nest advocate  of  the  pubUcation  of  a  religious  quarterly,  which 
should  be  the  repository  of  higher  BibUcal  criticism,  and  present 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers.  A  prospectus  of  such  a 
work,  issued  under  his  name,  at  an  early  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  Newton  Institution,  was  doubtless  among  the  influences 
which,  a  few  years  later,  led  to  the  inception  of  the  Christian 
Review,  edited  fii-st  by  Professor  Knowles.  The  founding  of  Acadia 
College,  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  largely  due  to  his  instrumentality. 
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Professor  Chase  was  sought  for  other  places  of  influence  and 
lionor.  Before  going  to  Philadelphia,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
s.  professorship  of  Languages  in  "Waterville  College.  He  was  also 
solicited  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Georgetown  College,  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  opening  of  that  Institution. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  perseverance  and  iron  industry. 
He  read  the  entire  works  of  Irenaeus,  in  a  huge,  closely-printed 
folio,  in  order  to  settle  the  author's  meaning  of  an  important 
j)hrase.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said,  he  waded  through  the  great 
folios  of  Origen.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  made  an  elaborate 
investigation  relative  to  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs, to  determine  the  dates  of  those  to  which  the  baptismal 
controversy  had  given  an  undue  importance.  One  of  his  associ- 
ates. Dr.  Hovey,  says  of  him, — 

His  patient  research,  his  accurate  knowledge,  his  love  of  biblical  study, 
liis  fatherly  interestin  the  students,  and  his  admirable  spirit  in  controversy,  are 
admitted  by  all ;  and  besides,  he  had  the  special  privilege  of  impressing  on 
the  Institution  his  own  view  of  theological  education.  Its  character  was 
'determined  in  a  great  measure  by  him.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction 
■was  marked  out  by  his  mind  and  described  by  his  pen.  A  theological  school 
might  indeed  have  been  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  by  the  Baptists  of 
Massachusetts,  if  he  had  not  been  at  hand  to  lead  in  the  enterprise ;  but  it 
•would  surely  have  been  diflferent  in  some  respects  from  the  one  that  was 
founded.  And  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  "  he  was  the  central  mover  in  the 
'enterprise,  and  around  him  the  friendly  elements  crystallized  and  coalesced. 
The  plan  of  the  Institution  was'  essentially  his ;  and  scarcely  a  principal  feat- 
ure in  its  organization  has  since  been  changed."  J'rom  my  acquaintance 
•with  Dr.  Chase,  in  his  riper  years,  and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
familiar  with  his  earlier  life,  I  infer,  that  whatever  he  set  before  him  as  an 
end  to  be  sought,  was  chosen  with  careful  deliberation,  and,  when  chosen, 
-was  pursued  with  unwavering  purpose.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  expression, 
he  was  tenax  propositi ;  and  if  he  did  not  in  every  instance  surmount  the 
obstacles  in  his  way  and  reach  the  end  proposed,  the  failure  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  weakness  in  his  character.  He  was  a  patient  student,  a  saga- 
cious interpreter,  an  exact  teacher,  an  instructive  writer,  an  honest  counsel- 
lor, a  conscientious,  hopeful  Christian,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  • 
service  which  he  rendered  to  biblical  learning  and  a  pure  Christianity. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  catholicity.  He  was  peculiarlj' 
unselfish,  seeking  the  good  of  others  rather  than  his  own ;  a  wise 
and  cautious  counsellor,  animated  by  a  decided  faith  and  a  simple- 
hearted  piety.  He  was  of  a  sensitive  spirit,  but  eminently  hope- 
ful, a  lover  and  companion  of  good  men,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
his  country. 
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Dr.  Chase  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Harriet 
Savage,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  (died  in  Newton,  May  2,  1834)  ;  thet- 
second,  Miss  Martha  Raymond,  (died  in  Cambridge,  October  25, 
1846).  Dr.  Chase  died  in  Newton,  November  1,  1864,  aged 
seventy-one. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Chase  were : 

The  Life  of  Bunyan,  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
The  Design  of  Baptism,  viewed  in  its  Relation  to  the  Christian  Life. 
The  "Work  claiming  to  be  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons. 
Dr.  Buslmell's  Arguments  reviewed, — with  the  Testimony  of  Origen. 
Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

Besides  his  larger  volumes,  he  published  numerous  sermons- 
and  other  pamphlets,  and  various  smaller  articles,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  controversial,  historical,  exegetical,  etc.,  a  monument 
to  his  research  and  learning. 

Pkofessok  Henkt  Jones  Eip];,et  was  born  in  Boston,  January 
28,  1798,  in  a  house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and' 
Tileston  Streets,  then  denominated  "  Love  Lane  "  and  "  Middle 
Street."  He  was  fitted  for  coUege  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1816.  For  a  few  months  after  his  graduation, 
he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  in  North  Hampden,  Me.,  where  he- 
became  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  decided  to  give  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  graduating  in  1819.  While  in  the  seminary  he 
became  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  South.  He  received  an  appointment  from  a  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  Savannah,  G-eorgia,  to  labor  among  them  in  that  State,  and 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  preparatory  to  this  work,  in  the 
Baldwin  Place  church,  Boston,  November  7,  1819.  In  a  few 
months  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Missionary  Society, 
.  and  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  North  Newport  and  Bryan's 
Neck,  Ga.  He  spent  a  year  afterwards  at  Eastport,  Me.,  and 
then  returned  to  Georgia,  where  he  labored  with  much  success 
from  1821  to  1826. 

In  September,  1826,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Pastoral  Duties  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
He  served  the  Institution  as  professor  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
gave  instruction  in  every  department  of  study  in  its  course.     For 
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about  five  years  after  the  close  of  his  service  as  a  professor,  he 
was  occupied  principally  with  his  private  studies  and  the  prepara- 
ration  of  his  own  works  for  publication.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  accepted  an  appointment  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Savannah  and 
vicinity,  and  in  various  ways  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  efflcienc}' 
of  the  colored  Baptist  ministers  and  churches,  and  to  instruct  such 
young  men  of  color  as  might  be  looking  to  the  ministry.  In  this 
work  he  continued  about  nine  months.  He  returned  to  the  North 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
became  Librarian  of  the  Institution  at  Newton.  In  this  service 
he  continued  until  his  death. 

Ever  ready  to  consecrate  aU  his  powers  to  the  work  before  him, 
he  undertook  this  unobtrusive  sphere  of  usefulness  with  the  same 
energy  and  zeal,  and  the  same  cheerfulness  which  had  character- 
ized him  as  a  professor  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction 
in  the  Institution.  His  habits  of  accuracy  and  exactness  eminentlj' 
fitted  him  for  this  work.  The  Library  became  to  him  as  a  child. 
He  often  said,  "  The  Library  is  my  idol  now.  If  I  can  only  see 
it  increase  in  scope  and  authority,  the  crowning  wish  of  my  life  wiU 
be  secuiijd."  Speaking  of  a  certain  costly  set  of  books,  which  he 
wished  to  secure,  he  said,  "  If  we  can  place  that  set  on  our  shelves,' 
I  shall  be  ready  to  depart."  Steadily  did  he  pursue  his  purpose. 
Earnestly  did  he  solicit  aid,  from  sources  beyond  the  designated 
funds.  Never  did  he  solicit  in  vain.  His  wish  in  regard  to  the 
work  referred  to  was  gratified ;  and  the  completed  catalogues  of 
the  Library,  that  of  authors,  and  that  of  subjects,  the  completed 
sets  of  books,  the  winnowing  out  of  duplicates,  and  the  pm-chase 
of  what  was  permanently  valuable,  the  minute  accuracy  of  his 
daily  toil,  and  the  large  additions  made  by  his  suggestion, —  all 
bear  witness  to  his  scrupulous  fidelity  and  determined  purpose  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  his  days  with  usefnlness. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Alabama 
University  in  1844,  and  from  Harvard  University,  his  alma  mater, 
in  1845.  One  of  his  associates  in  the  Institution,  Dr.  Hovey,,  says 
of  him, — 

As  a  teacher  and  writer,  he  was  accurate  in  knowledge,  perspicuous  in 
language,  and  earnest  in  spirit.  He  was  loved  and  revered  by  his  pupils, 
trusted  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  respected  by  Christians  of  every 
name.  He  was  firm  without  harshness,  gentle  without  weakness.  In  con- 
troversy he  united  the  utmost  candor  with  a  strict  adhesion  to  truth.    In  my 
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intercourse  with  him  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  I  never  discovered  a 
trace  of  unfairness  in  his  judgment,  of  self-will  in  his  temper,  or  of  obliquity 
in  his  conduct ;  and  of  him,  more  emphatically  than  of  any  other  man  whom 
I  have  Isnown  so  well,  can  I  say,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Another  bears  the  foUowing  testimony : 

He  was  the  teacher  of  multitudes  who  knew  him  through  his  clear  and  com- 
prehensive Commentaries.  Through  these  he  taught  not  only  the  preachers, 
hut  also  the  Sabbath  School  teachers,  whose  wants  he  met  with  peculiar  feli- 
city. He  was  also  a  leader  in  the  denomination  with  which  lie  was  identified, 
a  defender  of  the  faith,  clear,  pointed,  kindly,  but  firm,  full  of  charity,  but 
yielding  no  tittle  of  the  truth.  His  moral  worth  surpassed  every  other  excel- 
lence. His  crowning  glory  was  his  goodness.  For  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
for  gentleness  and  amiability  of  spirit,  for  practical  wisdom,  for  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  work,  whether  as  a  missionary,  a  teacher,  an  author,  a 
preaclier,  a  brother  in  the  church,  or  a  guide  and  counsellor  of  youth,  he  had 
no  superiors  and  few  equals.  Says  one  who  knew  him  Intimately,  "  His  fifty 
years  of  toil  were  years  of  marvellous  achievement.  They  are  certainly 
suggestive  of  variety  of  form  and  of  solidity  in  substance.  Whatever  he 
undertook,  he  did  well.  Whatever  he  achieved,  he  wrought  out  by  slow, 
painstaking,  concentrated  method.  He  toiled  steadily  on,  undeterred  by  con- 
siderations of  personal  ease,  unchecked  by  the  desire  for  personal  relief,  his 
mind  fixed  on  one  thing,  ever  repeating  to  himself  the  maxim  of  the  apostle, 
'This  one  thing  I  do.'" 

Dr.  Ripley  was  married  to  a  lady  in  Georgia,  who  survives 
him. .  He  had  five  children, —  an  only  son,  who  died  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Brown  University,  and  four  daughters.  He  died  May  21, 
1875,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  Newton  Ceme- 
tery.    The  following  are  his  publications : 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  James  Shannon. 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Calvin  Newton,  on  "  The  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Minister's  Work." 

Hints  on  the  Promotion  of  Piety  in  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Winn. 

Christian  Baptism.  An  Examination  of  Prof.  Stuart's  Essay  on  the  Mode 
of  Baptism. 

Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels.     2  vols. 

Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     With  new  Translation. 

Sacred  Rhetoric.     Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

Exolnsiveness  of  Baptists.  Review  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes'  Pamphlet  on 
Exclusivism. 

Church  PoUty.  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Churches  and  the  Christian 
Ministry. 
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Dr.  Ripley  also  edited  "  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Systematic  The- 
ologj',"  and  "  The  Karen  Apostle,"  by  Rev.  Francis  Mason,  and 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  religious  periodicals  and  the 
higher  Reviews. 

James  Davis  Knowles,  the  third  Professor  of  the  Institution, 
was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  July,  1798, —  the  second  son  of 
Edward  and  Amey  (Peck)  Knowles.  At  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  printing-office  in  Provi- 
dence, where  he  learned  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business,  and 
acquired  uncommon  facility  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  contributing 
many  articles  in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
One  of  his  poetical  efforts  was  an  addition  of  three  stanzas  to 
Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  country  church  yard," — in  the  manner  of  Gray, 
—  giving  to  that  immortal  poem,  as  he  eolnceived,  an  evangelical  turn. 
In  July,  1819,  he  became  co-editor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ameri- 
can, a  popular  and  widely  circulated  journal.  In  March,  1820, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence, 
then  under  the  pastora;!  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gano,  and  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  work  of  the 
ministrj'.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  studj^ 
with  the  Rqv.  Dr.  Staughton  and  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  afterwards  the 
first  Professor  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  In  January, 
1822,  the  Institution  established  in  Philadelphia  by  Drs.  Staugh- 
ton and  Chase,  was  removed  to  Washington,  and  united  with  the 
Columbian  College.  Mr.  Knowles  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
in  the  college,  and  graduated  in  December,  1824,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  While  he  was  an  undergraduate,  besides 
maintaining  his  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  he  also  edited  the 
Columbian  Star,  a  weekly  journal,  with  much  ability.  Imme- 
diately after  his  graduation,  he  was  appointed  Tutor,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  marked  ability  till  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baldwin  Place  Baptist  church  (then  the  Second  Baptist  church) 
in  Boston.  He  was  ordained  December  28,  1825.  Professor 
Chase  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion.  Here  he  was  a  faith- 
ful pastor  for  seven  j-ears,  and  during  his  ministry  three  hundred 
and  three  members  were  admitted  to  the  church,  being  an  average 
of  more  than  forty-three  per  year.  His  health  becoming  broken, 
he  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Boston,  September  20,  1832,  and  was 
elected  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Duties  in  the 
36 
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Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  continued  to  hold  this  office  till 
his  decease,  May  9, 1838.  His  sudden  and  lamented  death  was  the 
result  of  confluent  small-pox,  of  the  worst  type,  taken,  probably^ 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  had  just  before  spent  a  few  daj's, 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention. 
He  was  buried  at  midnight  in  a  lonely  grave  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Institution,  without  funeral  ceremonies,  by  the  light  of  "  lan- 
terns dimly  burning."  On  the  monument  which  marks  his 
resting-place  are  these  words : 

As  a  scholar  and  an  author,  he  consecrated  his  rare  powers  to  the  service 
of  God  and  of  man ;  as  a  Minister  of  the  gospel,  he  preached,  earnestly  and 
faithfully,  its  everlasting  truths ;  as  a  theological  teacher,  he  commended  to 
his  pupils  the  accomplishments  of  learning  and  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  as  a 
man,  faith  in  Christ  exalted  his  affections  and  his  aims,  regulatedhis  discharge 
of  every  duty,  and  animated  his  desires  for  the  purity  and  the  rest  of  heaven. 

One  of  his  successors  in  the  pastorate  sa3'S  of  him, —  "  His  nat- 
ural temper  was  peculiarly  amiable  ;  his  feelings  were  uniformly 
kind  and  tender ;  he  was  ever  gentle,  mild  and  forbearing.  He 
loved  peace,  and  for  its  maintenance  would  sacriflce  almost  any 
thing  but  truth  and  conscience.  In  equanimity  amidst  disturbing 
influences,  I  never  saw  him  surpassed."  Another  says, — •  "  Mr. 
Knowles  excelled  as  a  writer.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  more 
than  fair  ;  but  his  pen  was  more  the  instrument  of  power  than  his 
voice.  He  was  accurate,  without  being  precise  ;  elegant,  without 
being  ornate,  combining  a  chaste  simplicity  with  sufficiency  of 
strength.  His  style  was  Ionic  in  its  properties,  rather  than 
Doric  or  Corinthian." 

Mr.  Knowles  was  married  January  11,  1826,  to  Susan  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Providence.  They  had  four 
children, —  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  Mr.  Knowles'  publications  : 

Perils  and  Safeguards  of  American  Liberty.  Address  pronounced  on  the 
4th  of  July,  at  the  Second  Baptist  Meeting-house  in  Boston,  at  the  Religious 
Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  by  the  Baptist 
Churches  and  Societies  in  Boston,  1828. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson,  late  Missionary  to  Burmah,  1829. 

Spirituous  Liquors  Pernicious  and  Useless.  A  Fast  Sermon  delivered  in 
Boston,  1829. 

Importance  of  Theological  Institutions.  Address  before  the  Newton  The- 
ological Institution,  1832. 

Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  1834. 
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Eet.  IIoeatio  Balch  Hackett  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
December  27,  1808.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830,  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors. The  same  year,  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  graduated  in  1834,  having  spent  the  college  year  of  1831-2 
as  Tutor  in  Amherst  College.  In  September,  1834,  he  took  charge 
of  the  department  of  Languages  in  Mount  Hope  College,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  where  he  spent  one  year,  and  during  this  year 
was  admitted  to  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Baltimore.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  he  became  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  Brown  University,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  tiU  the  autumn  of  1839,  when  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation  in  Newton  The- 
ological Institution.  He  was  ordained  'in  Newton,  December  13, 
1839.  He  preached  but  rarely ;  but  his  profound  views  of  Divine 
truth,  his  clear  statements,  his  elegance  of  diction,  and  his  low, 
musical  voice  attracted  universal  admiration.  After  he  had 
been  two  years  in  Newton,  Professor  Hackett  made  the  first  of 
his  five  voyages  to  Europe,  and  spent  a  year  in  Germany  in  Bib- 
lical studies.  Eetiu^ning  to  Newton,  he  resumed  his  work  in  the 
Institution,  and  continued  his  labors  till  the  autumn  of  18G8, 
when  he  resigned.  A  minute,  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  date  of  hi^  resignation,  says,  "His  previous 
reputation,  as  a  scholar  and  an  educator,  inspired  high  hopes  of 
his  success  in  the  particular  department  to  which  he  was  invited, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  happy  in  testifying  that  all  those 
hopes  have  been  fully  realized.  He  applied  himself  at  once 
and  earnestly  to  such  studies,  over  a  broad, range,  as  would  best 
qualify  him  for  effective  service  as  a  teacher  of  the  languages  in 
which  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  written,  and  as  a  relia- 
ble interpreter  of  the  inspired  writings.  His  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands,  was  enthusiastic, 
and  his  proficiency,  eminently  apparent,  soon  made  him  known 
and  respected  far  beyond  the  limited  circle  within  which  his  offi- 
cial duties  were  performed.  His  published  works,  containing 
matured  results  of  his  investigations,  are  aU  creditable  to  himself, 
honorable  to  the  Institution,  and  serviceable  to  the  students  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

"  In  the  twenty-nine  years  of  faithful  service.  Dr.  Hackett  has 
attained  an  elevated  position  among  Biblical  scholars,   and  is 
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fortunate  in  having  his  excellence  justly  appreciated  and  cordially 
acknowledged." 

Dr.  Hackett  was  now  employed  two  years  in  the  translation  and 
revision  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Bible  Union, 
and  in  other  works  of  kindred  character.  In  1870,  after  a  fourth 
brief  tour  in  Europe,  he  commenced  his  latest  labor  as  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Roch- 
ester Theological  Seminarj^  and  continued  in  this  service  till  his 
death,  November  2,  1875.  Dr.  Hovey  says,  of  his  connection 
with  the  Institution  in  Newton, — 

He  performed  the  duties  of  his  oflGe  with  rare  ability.  To-day,  as  before 
he  resigned  his  professorship,  we  gladly  do  him  honor  as  a  true  scholar,  ever 
increasing  his  stores  of  knowledge  by  study  or  by  travel,  and  as  an  eloquent, 
enthusiastic  and  faithful  teacher,  kindling  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  a  glow- 
ing desire  to  read  the  oracles  of  God  in  the  very  words  employed  by  David, 
or  his  greater  Son.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Hack^t  as  a  biblical  scholar  is 
equal,  I  suppose,  to  that  of  any  man  in  America,  and  that  reputation  has  been 
fairly  and  nobly  won.  For  a  considerable  period,  at  least,  his  was  the  name 
that  attracted  young  men  to  this  school,  and  his  the  ability  which  retained 
them  here.  Not  only  by  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  but  also  by  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  his  language,  did  he  charm  and  inspire  the  classes  under  his 
charge,  and  wield  a  potent  influence  in  favor  of  Christian  culture. 

Dr.  Hackett  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Newton.  On  one 
side  of  the  beautiful  granite  shaft  which  marks  his  resting-place  is 
this  inscription :  "  Honored  and  revered,  as  a  scholar,  teacher 
and  author.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  he  instructed  a 
generation  of  Christian  ministers.  "  Serving  the  Lord  with  aU 
humility  of  mind.' " 

"His  personal  appearance,"  writes  an  associate,  "indicated  his 
fine  organization.  In  1858,  he  was  taken,  in  France,  for  a  native 
of  the  country."  Another  says,  "His  head  was  not  large,  but 
very  round,  resembling  somewhat,  in  this  respect,  the  head  of  Ex- 
President  Thiers,  of  the  French  Republic,  and  was  covered  all 
over  with  a  fine  growth  of  short,  u-on-gray  hair.  His  face  was 
always  kept  smooth,  like  that  of  Thiers ;  his  eye  was  small  and 
twinkling,  like  that  of  the  French  historian  and  statesman,  and 
both  alike  wore  glasses."  Professor  Hadley,  of  New  Haven,  says 
of  his  printed  works,  "  They  are  marked  by  a  genuine  erudition, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  their  sev- 
eral subjects ;  but  still  more  striking  is  the  good  judgment  which 
they  show,  and  their  conspicuous  fairness.     Rarely  have  we  read 
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books  which  gave  us  so  high  a  conception  of  the  writer's  whole 
nature." 

Dr.  Hackett  was  manied  September  22,  1834,  to  Mary  Wads- 
worth  Balch,  his  cousin ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  'Williain 
Balch,  of  Salisbury,  Mass.  Her  mother  was  Mary  "Wadsworth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  pastor  in  Danvers,  Mass., 
for  fifty  years,  and  who  was  descended  from  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  family  which  gave  President  Wadsworth  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Besides  his  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter  survived 
him.     One  son  died  in  infancy. 

The  principal  publications  of  Dr.  Hackett  are  the  following : 

Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
With  notes.     1844. 

Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Tar- 
gums.    Translated  from  Geo.  B.  Winer.     1845. 

Exercises  in  Hebrew  Grammar,  etc.     1847. 

Becollections  and  Estimate  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards.     1853. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1852. 
(A  new  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     1858.) 

Illustrations  of  Scripture.  Suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land. 
1853.     (New  and  Revised  Edition.     1860.) 

Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon.     18C0. 

Thirty  Articles  in  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     1860-3. 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  War.     1864. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited,  with  large  addi- 
tions, 4  vols.     1868-70. 

The  Book  of  Ruth.     1876. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  volumes,  Dr.  Hackett  published 
addresses,  translations,  introductions  to  other  works,  and  numer- 
ous contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

Aethur  Savage  Train,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  Harrington  Train,  was  born  in  Framingham,  in 
August,  1812.  The  father  came  to  Newton  to  study  theology  in 
his  earlier  life,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  coincidence  that  the  son 
came  to  Newton  to  teach  theology  nearly  half  a  century  after- 
wards. Mr.  Train  pursued  his  early  classical  studies  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  and  graduated  with  high  rank  at  Brown 
University  in  1833.  He  was  tutor  in  Brown  University  upwards 
of  two  years,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  HaverhiU,  Mass.,  October  20,  1836,  and  continued  to  sustain 
that  relation  till  January,  1860.  In  November,  1859,  he  entered 
upon  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Duties  in 
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the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  resigned  Ms  ofHce  after 
seven  years.  He  then  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorship  of  the 
First  Baptist  chnrch  in  Framingham,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death.  Where  the  father  had 
sowed,  thither  the  son  came  to  reap.  The  service  of  Dr.  Train 
fts  a  teacher  covered,  in  all,  a  space  of  about  nine  years,  and  as 
a  preacher,  twenty-nine  years;  and  in  each  sphere  alike  he  left 
an  honored  record. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity from  1845  until  his  death,  and  in  1855  he  received  from  that 
University  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

During  his  residence  in  Haverhill  as  a  pastor,  he  did,  as  the 
largest,  so  the  most  effective,  work  of  his  life.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  every  thing  which  related  to  the  welfare  of  his  parish- 
ioners and  of  the  village  where  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  public 
spirit,  feeling  a  pride  in  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  entering 
heartily  into  every  thing  which  promised  to  advance  its  interests. 
The  public  schools  of  the  town  were  remodelled  through  his  influ- 
ence, and  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  rural 
cemetery  of  the  place  owes  much  of  its  beauty  and  tastefulness 
to  his  suggestions,  and  some  of  the  trees  which  adorn  the  streets 
and  public  squares  were  set  out  by  his  own  hands.  He  was  a 
model  pastor,  sympathizing,  affectionate  and  faithful.  His  preach- 
ing was  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  clear,  sound  and  instructive. 
Naturally  a  good  scholar,  he  was  distinguished  by  sound  sense 
and  practical  sagacity.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  tour  in 
Europe,  his  work  was  never  interrupted,  and  his  church  and  con- 
gregation were  eminently  benefited  by  the  influence  of  his  minis- 
try. He  died  in  Framingham,  January  2, 1872,  and  was  buried  in 
Haverhill,  among  the  people  to  whom  he  had  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  His  departure  called  forth  many  honorary  trib- 
utes from  various  bodies,  showing  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held. 

His  only  publication  was  a  centennial  discourse,  delivered  on 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church  in  Haverhill,  of  which 
he  had  been  pastor  twenty-three  j-ears. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  widow  and  three  daughters, 
the  children  of  the  first  marriage. 

Robert  Evekett  Pattison,  son  of  the  Rev.  WilUam  Pattison, 
was  born  in  Benson,  Vt.,  August  17,  1800,  and  graduated   at 
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Amherst  College  in  1826.  For  a  brief  period  he  taught  in  the 
Academy  in  Amherst,  and  afterwards  became  Tutor  in  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Waterville  CoUege.  After 
one  year  of  service,  >in  1829  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  March,  1830,  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence, 
E.  I.  In  1836,  he  became  President  of  WaterviUe  College, 
and  administered  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  acceptance 
and  success.  In  1840,  he  relinquished  the  presidency,  and  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
In  1845,  he  removed  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
President  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Western  Baptist 
Theological  Institute ;  and,  when  that  Seminary  was  discontinued, 
he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  became  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  After  six  years 
of  service,  he  j'ielded  to  the  call  to  accept,  a  second  time,  the 
presidency  of  WaterviUe  College,  where,  it  is  said  of  him,  "In  aU 
metaphysical  questions,  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions  and  the 
quickness  of  his  intellect  gave  him  pre-eminent  power,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  every  pupil."  From  this  position,  he  returned 
to  a  second  pastorate  over  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence. 
His  next  residence  was  a,  temporary  one  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  Oread  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 
In  1863,  he  returned  to  the  work  of  theological  instruction,  and 
became  Professor  in  Shurtleff  College,  Alton,  111.  The  last  four 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Chicago,  111. ,  as  acting  President  of 
the  Chicago  University,  and  professor  of  Theology  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Pattison  was  thrice  married,  and  had 
six  children.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  November  21,  1874.  His 
pupils  became  ministers  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  The  theology  he  taught  is  reproduced,  through  his  stu- 
dents, among  the  Karens  of  Burmah,  the  Teloogoos  of  Hither 
India,  and  the  Assamese  along  the  Brahmaputra.  His  counsels 
and  influence  are  seeds  of  thought  and  sources  of  inspu-ation  to 
hundreds  whom  he  never  saw. 

PROFESSOES  IN  THE   INSTITUTION,    NOW  LIVING. 

Baenas  Seaks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  Sandisfleld,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1802,  graduated  at  Brown  Univ.,  1825,  Newton  Theol. 
Inst.,  1825-7^  ordained  pastor  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1827;  Profes- 
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sor  Hamilton  Lit.  and  Theol.  Inst.,  1829  ;  Professor  and  President 
Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1836-48  ;  Secretary  Mass.  Boai-d  of  Educa- 
tion, 1848-55  ;  President  of  Brown  Univ.,  1855-67  ;  General  Agent 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  1867.    [Died  July  6,  1880.] 

AxvAH  HovET,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  Greene,  N.Y.,  April5, 1820  ; 
graduated  at  Dartmoutli  Coll.,  1844,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1848  ; 
preached  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  1848-9;  ordained  in  Boston, 
November,  1849  ;  Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Newton  Theol.  Inst., 
1849-55  ;  Professor  of  Church  History,  1853-5  ;  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics,  1855  ;  President,  1868. 

Albert  N.  Aenold,  D.  D.,  born  Cranston,  R.  I.,  February  12, 
1814  ;  graduatedB.  U.,  1838,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1841 ;  ordained 
Newburyport,  September  14, 1841 ;  Missionary  in  Greece,  1844-55  ; 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1855-7; 
Pastor  Westboro',  1857-64  ;  Professor  Bibhcal  Criticism  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  Hamilton  Theol.  Inst.,  1864-9  ;  Professor  Bibli- 
cal Literature  and  Exegesis,  Bap.  Theol.  Sem.,  Chicago,  1869-76. 

George  D.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D.,  born  Ware,  Mass. ;  graduated 
Amherst  Coll.,  1857,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1860  ;  ordained  Water- 
viUe,  Me.,  September,  1860;  Professor  Newton  Theol.  Inst., 
1865-7;  Professor  Crozer  Theol.  Sem.,  1868. 

Gaiusha  Anderson,  D.  D.  Pastor  at  St.  Louis ;  Professor 
Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1866-73 ;  Pastor  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chicago, 
111. ;  President  of  Chicago  University. 

Heman  Lincoln,  D.  D.,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  April  14,  1821 ; 
graduated  Brown  Univ.,  1840,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1845 ; 
ordained  Boston,  September,  1845 ;  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1868-73  ;  of  Homiletics  and  Pas- 
toral Duties,  1873. 

Samuel  Lunt  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  born  Newburj'port,  November 
13, 1820  ;  graduated  "Waterville  College,  1839,  Newton  Theol.  Inst., 
1845  ;  ordained  August,  1846  ;  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1873-8  ;  President  of  Vassar  College,  1878. 

Oakman  Spraoue  Stearns,  D.  D.,  born  Bath,  Me.,  1818  ;  grad- 
uated Waterville  College,  1840,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1846 ; 
Instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1847 ;  ordained 
May  19,  1847 ;  Professor  of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1868. 

Ezra  Palmer  Gould,  born  Boston,  February  27,  1841 ;  grad- 
uated   Harvard  University,  1861,   Newton  Theol.   Inst.,  1868  j 
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ordained  September,  1868  ;  Assistant  Professor  Biblical  Literatjire, 
Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1868-71 ;  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
(New  Testament) ,  1871. 

Elisha  Benjamin  ANOBfews,  born  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  graduated 
at  Brown  Univ.,  1870,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1872-4;  Principal 
Conn.  Lit.  Inst.,  Suffleld,  Conn.,  1870-72;  ordained  July,  1874; 
Pastor,  Beverly,  Mass. ;  President  Denison  Univ.,  Granville, 
OMo;  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1879. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION  AND  THE  WAB  OF  THE  EEBELLION. 

In  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  1861-5,  the 
students  and  alumni  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  were 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  and  patriotism,  and  showed  their  readi- 
ness to  encounter  danger,  when  they  were  summoned  by  the  call ' 
of  duty.  The  following  Roll  of  Honor  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
patriot  and  the  Christian.  Such  men  should  be  kept  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance. 

STUDENTS   WHO    SEEVED   IN   THE   WAB,    1861-5.    " 

Jamus  William  Ashton,  First  Lieutenant,  157th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, October  3,  1862.  Acting  Post  Adjutant,  Fort  Delaware,  June,  1863. 
Regimental  Adjutant,  April,  1864.  Wounded  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  June 
27,  1864.     Discharged  on  account  of  wounds,  September  29,  1864. 

Seth  Jones  Axtell,  Corporal  51st  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Enlisted 
August  25,  1862.  Served  in  North  Carolina,  under  General  Foster.  Mus- 
tered out  of  service  July  21,  1863.  Pastor  at  West  Medway,  Mass.  Presi- 
dent of  Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Joseph  Hbney  Gannett,  Private,  Co.  H,  12th  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
April  23,  1861.  Served  in  Virginia.  Detached  from  regiment  as  Acting 
Hospital  Steward,  Frederick  City,  Md.,  October,  1862.  Mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, June  26,  1864.     Pastor  at  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

JosiAH  EiPLEY  GoDDAKD,  Sergeant,  Co.  K,  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
October  1,  1862.  Served  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, July  6,  1863.     Missionary  in  Ningpo,  China. 

Frank  Tomunson  Hazlewood,  Private,  10th  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
May  21,  1862.  Served,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Mustered  out,  Septem- 
ber 1, 1862.  Served  also  in  Christian  Commission  before  Petersburg,  Va., 
1864.    Pastor  at  Bangor,  Me. 

Horace  Franklin  Barnes,  Private,  Co.  E,  47th  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, September,  1862.  Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Detached 
from  regiment  as  Government  reporter.    Mustered  out  of  service,  August, 

1863.  Pastor. 

Stephen  Copeland  Fletcher,  Private,  7th  Maine  Volunteers,  November 
27,  1861.    Captain,  same  regiment,  January  23,  1862.     Major,  August  7, 

1864.  Lieut.-Colonel  1st  Maine  Veteran  Valunteers,  November  S,  1864. 
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Bre-vet  Colonel  TTnited  States  "Volunteers,  April  2, 1865,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  at  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  Va.  Served  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  Wounded  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  12,  1864:,  at 
Port  Stevenson  before  Petersburg,  July  13,  1864,  and  at  Cedar  Creek, 
October  19,  1864.  Provost  Marshal  Southern  District  of  Virginia,  April  12, 
1865.  Mustered  out  of  service,  with  regiment,  July  9,  1865.  Pastor  at  New- 
London,  N.  H. 

EzKA  Palmer  Gould,  Private,  24th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  October 
18,  1861.  Second  Lieutenant  55th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  December  25, 
1863.  Captain,  59th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  April  9,  1864.  Major,  same 
regiment,  December  16,  1864.  Served  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864.  Mustered  out  of 
service,  with  regiment,  August  1,  1865.  Professor  in  the  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

Walter  Whitney  Hammond,  Private,  Co.  I,  47th  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, September  6,  1862.  Sergeant,  October  24,  1862.  First  Sergeant, 
June  8,  1863.  Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, with  regiment,  September  1,  1863.  Pastor  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Ber- 
gen, N.  J.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stlvanus  Boakdman  Maoomber,  Private,  Co.  K,  13th  Maine  Volunteers, 
January  4,  1864.  Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Mustered  out  of 
service,  with  regiment,  May  13,  1865.     Pastor. 

George  Holmes  Messer,  Private,  10th  Ehode  Island  Volunteers,  May, 
1862.  Served  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Mustered  out  of  service,  with 
regiment,  September  1,  1862. 

Syltesteb  Baron  Partridge,  Private,  92nd  New  York  Volunteers, 
September  1,  1861.  First  Sergeant,  Co.  H,  December  15,  1861.  Second 
Lieutenant,  Co.  B,  January  1,  1862.  Detached  from  regiment  to  serve  as 
Acting  Signal  Officer,  October  6,  1862.  First  Lieutenant,  Co.  B,  92nd  New 
York  Volunteers,  November  24,  1862.  First  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps 
United  States  Army,  March  3,  1863.  Served  last  as  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
25th  Army  Corps,  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Weitzel.  Mustered  out  of 
service  June  6,  1866.     Missionary  in  Siam  and  China. 

Henry  Hudson  Beach,  Private,  Co.  D,  133rd  Illinois  Volunteers.  Mus- 
tered into  service  at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  May  31,  1864.  Mustered  out,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1864. 

Christopher  C.  Burrows,  Chaplain  United  States  Army,  Port  Hudson, 
La.,  1863-4. 

William  Thomas  Chase,  appointed  Chaplain  4th  United  States  Colored 
Troops,  March,  1863.  Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Mustered 
out  of  service,  March,  1864.  Pastor  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  and 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Nelson  Newton  Glazier,  Private,  Co.  G,  11th  Vermont  Volunteers; 
afterwards  1st  yermont  Heavy  Artillery.  Corporal,  November  23,  1862. 
Soon  afterwards,  detailed  as  Acting  Ordnance  Sergeant.  Second  Lieutenant 
Co.  A,  November  2,  1863.  First  Lieutenant,  January  21,  1864.  Served  in 
the  Department  of  Washington  till  May  12,  1864 ;  then,  in  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac.  'Wounded  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  18,  1864.  He  lost 
his  left  arm.  Discharged  on  aecount  of  wounds,  September  3,  1864.  Pastor 
at  Burlington,  Vt. 

William  Hrnry  Spbncek,  Private,  61st  New  York  Volunteers,  Septem- 
her  6,  1861.  Second  Lieutenant,  January  8,  1862.  First  Lieutenant,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1862.  Captain,  June  14,  1862.  Served  in  Virginia.  Wounded  at 
Charles  City  Cross  Eoads,  Va.,  June  30,  1862.  He  lost  right  leg.  Com- 
missioned Major,  but  never  mustered  as  such.  Discharged  on  account  of 
wounds,  December  29,  1862.     Pastor  at  Poxboro',  Mass.,  Waterville,  Me. 

James  Hope  Aethuk,  Private  7th  Connecticut  Volunteers.  Was  con- 
fined eight  months  in  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  Wounded  in  knee,  in  bat- 
tle of  Tybee,  N.  C.     Missionary  to  Japan. 

ALUMNI   WHO   SERVED   IN  THE   ■WAE,    1861-5. 
1831. 
Timothy  R.  Ckesset,  Chaplain  of  a  Minnesota  regiment.     Served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.    Died  Aug.  30,  1870. 

1834. 

William  F.  Nelson,  Hospital  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army,  1861-5.  Died  March 
15,  1875. 

1839. 

Samuel  W.  Field,  Chaplain  12th  R.  I.  Volunteers,  Sept.,  1862.  Served 
in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Mustered  out  of  service,  with  regiment,  July, 
1863. 

1843. 

• 

George  Knox,  Chaplain  1st,  10th  and  29th  Maine  Volunteers,  1861-4. 
Died  Oct.  31,  1864.  The  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  says,  "  He  shared 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  gallant  10th,  during  its  memorable  campaigns, 
with  distinguished  coolness  and  fortitude.  His  presence  was  never  wanting  on 
the  battle-field,  where  his  attentions  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying  were  timely 
and  efficient.  He  endeared  himself  to  the  men  by  numberless  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  will  never  be  forgotten." 

1845. 

William  Bacheller  Greene,  Col.  14th  Reg.,  Mass.  Volunteers.  He  died 
in  England  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  51  years.  Col.  Greene  was  son  of  the  late 
Nath'l  Greene,  formerly  postmaster  of  Boston,  and  was  born  at  HaverhiU. 
He  was  educated  at  West  Point;  served  in  the  Florida  campaign;  was  con- 
nected with  the  Brook  Farm  movement ;  was  settled  as  a  Baptist  minister,  at 
Brookfleld,  Mass. ,  and  afterwards  as  a  Unitarian,  at  Springfield.  He  was  a 
strong  abolitionist  and  a  Democrat.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  colonel  of  the  14th  Eegim,ent  of  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, afterwards  the  1st  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery. 

In  August,  1864,  he  was  recalled  by  General  McClellan  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  General  Whipple's  Division,  and  had 
charsje  of  a  line  of  twelve  forts,  from  Forts  Scott  and  Jackson  to  Forts  De 
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Ealb  and  Beanet.  His  brigade  consisted  of  tlie  11th  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
16th  Maine  Infantry,  1st  Battery  Independent  "Wisconsin  Artillery,  and  2d 
New  York  Artillery.  He  resigned  his  commission  October  11,  1862,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  resided  until  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  his 
death,  when  he  went  to  England. 

In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  social  progress,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  improvment  of 
the  condition  and  privileges  of  the  working  people.  He  was  also  a  firm  be- 
liever in  freedom  of  speech.  Col.  Greene  was  a  close  student  of  theology, 
having  considerable  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  antiquities. 
He  was  also  a  fine  mathematician,  and  an  industrious  scholar  in  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  philosophy  which  interested  him.  In  Free  Masonry, 
he  took  all  the  thirty-three  degrees  of  the  "  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite." 
As  a  writer.  Col.  Greene  has  left  several  memorials  of  himself  in  the  shape 
of  published  works,  among  which  are  "  Socialistic,  Communistic,  Mntualistio 
and  Financial  Fragments,"  "Theory  of  the  Calculus,"  "Explanation  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Calculus,"  "Transcendentalism,"  "The  Facts  of  Con- 
sciousness and  the  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Hebert  Spencer." 

1851. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  1864.     Pastor  in  Illinois.     Died,  Nov.  29,  1872. 

1852. 
Heman  Lincoln  Watland,  Chaplain  7th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  Infan- 
try, Sept.  18,  1861.     Served  with  his   regiment  in  the  Department  of  the 
South  (S.  C,  Ga.  and  Florida).     Mustered  out  Jan.  7,  1864.     President 
Franklin  College,  Ind.     Editor  National  Baptist 

1855. 

Henry  Fateite  Lane,  Chaplain  41st  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Infantry, 
Nov.  4,  1862.  Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  under  General  Banks. 
Mustered  out,  Aug.  25,  1863. 

1856. 

George  Donald  Henderson,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A.,  1859-63;  do.  U.  S. 
Navy,  July  2,  1864.  Served  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
Ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Sept.  12,  1864. 

1857. 
Ends  Munoer,  Chaplain,  1862-4.    Died,  Oct.  14,  1873. 
Joseph  Colver  "Wightman,  Chaplain  24th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  In- 
fantry, Oct.  31,  1862.     Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.    Mustered 
out,  with  regiment,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

1858. 
Geobgb  Bullen,  Chaplain  16th  Maine  Volunteers,  Infantry,  Aug.,  1862. 
Served  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.     Mustered  out,  Oct.  11,  1863.    Pastor, 
Pawtuoket,  R.  I. 
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Charles  A.  Snow,  Chaplain  3rd  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Infantry,  Oct. 
10,  1862.  Served  in  North  Carolina.  Mustered  out,  with  regiment,  June 
26,  1863.    Pastor,  Fall  Kiver. 

J.  Packer  Chapin,   Chaplain  U.  S.  Hospital,  1862-3.     Pastor,  Conway, 

N.  H. 

1859. 

John  F.  Ashley,  Captain,  Co.  G,  53rd  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Infantry. 
Served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Mustered  out,  with  regiment,  Sept. 
2,  1863. 

JoTHAM  W.  HORTON,  Chaplain,  New  Orleans,  La.  1863-4.  Superintend- 
ent Ross  Colony,  1864.    Killed  by  a  mob,  Aug.  5,  1866.     (See  pp.  574,  575.) 

,    1860. 

Francis  Mansitield,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Volunteers,  1862-3. 

1861. 

Charles  H.  Coret,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  1864-5.  President,  Richmond  Insti- 
tute, Richmond,  Va. 

Lucins  M.  S.  Hatnes,  1st  Lieutenant,  4th  Maine  Battery,  Dec.  21,  1861. 
Served  with,  his  battery  in  the  field,  and  was  mustered  out  Sept.  22,  1862. 

Charles  Henet  Rowe,  Chaplain  Post  Hospital,  Augusta,  Me.,  1864-5. 

1862. 

Henry  Tupper,  Private,  Co.  E,  36th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Infantry. 
Enlisted  July,  1862.  Sergeant,  Aug.,  1862.  Served  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi.  Transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Nov. 
1,  1863,  and  stationed  at  Portsmouth  Grove,  R.  I.  Mustered  out  at  the  close 
of  the  war.    President,  Shaw  University,  N.  C. 

1863. 
Charles  Herbert  Richardson,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  1864-5. 

1864. 

Joseph  H.  Sedwick,  Private,  Co.  B,  44th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
Promoted  Sergeant.  Served  in  North  Carolina  under  General  Foster.  Mus- 
tered out  of  service,  with  regiment,  at  Readville,  Mass.,  June  18,  1863. 

Henry  Kiee  Porter,  Private,  Co.  A,  45th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
Enlisted  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Served  in  North  Carolina.  On  .duty  a 
while  at  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Newborn.  Mustered  out  of 
service,  with  regiment,  at  Readville,  Mass.,  July  8,  1863. 

Samuel  White  Duncan,  Captain,  Co.  F,  50th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
Commissioned  November  10,  1862.  Served  under  General  Banks  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  Participated  in  the  several  assaults  on  Port  Hud- 
son in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1863.  Mustered  out  of  service,  with 
regiment,  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1863.    Pastor,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 

Henby  Swbetser  Buerage,  Private,  Co.  A,  36th  Massachusetts  Volun- 
iteers,  August  1,  1862.     Sergeant,  August  5,  1862.     Sergeant-Major,  August 
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27,  1862.  Second  Lieutenant,  Co.  D,  May  16,  1863.  First  Lieutenant^ 
November  17,  1863.  "Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3,. 
1864.  Captain,  June  19,  1864.  A  prisoner  at  Kichmorid  and  Danville,  Va., 
from  November  1,  1864  to  February  22,  1865.  Brevet  Major  United  States 
"Volunteers,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  campaign  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James,"  March  13,  1865.  Acting  assistant  Adjutant  General, 
1st  Brigade,  2nd  Division,  9th  Army  Corps,  April  15,  1865.  Served  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  a  second  time  in  Vir- 
ginia. Mustered  out  of  service,  with  regiment,  June  8,  1865,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.     Editor  Zion's  Advocate,  Portland,  Me. 

1866. 

"William  C.  Bakeows,  Private,  Co.  F,  24th  Maine  Volunteers,  September- 
10,  1862.  Sergeant,  September  16,  1862.  First  Sergeant,  December  17, 
1862.  Second  Lieutenant,  June  1,  1863.  Served  in  Department  of  the- 
Gulf.     Mustered  out  of  service,  with  regiment,  August  25,  1863. 

Henrv  Gordon  Gat,  Private,  10th  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  May  26, 
1862.  Mustered  out  of  service  at  Providence,  September  1,  1862.  Re-en- 
listed September  3,  1862,  in  Co.  F,  26th  Connecticut  Volunteers.  Appointed. 
First  Sergeant,  September  19,  1862.  Served  in  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
Wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  June  13,  1863.  Mustered  out  of  service,  with' 
regiment,  August  17;  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  August  17,  but  was. 
not  mustered,  on  account  of  expiration  of  service. 

Addison  Pabker,  Sergeant,  Co.  F,  46tli  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
Served  in  North  Carolina  under  General  Foster.  Mustered  out  of  service- 
July  28,  1863. 

Besides  the  past  graduates  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, and  its  actual  members  "who  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  many  of  the  students  and  former 
graduates  entered  the  service  of  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Com- 
missions, and  in  the  hospitals  gave  themselves  to  the  labor  of  car- 
ing for  those  who  needed  such  assistance  as  they  were  able  to- 
render.  Soldiers  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  though  they  did  not  win 
for  themselves  titles  or  emoluments,  they  secured  the  heartfelt  grat- 
itude of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  among  all  who  thus  imperilled  their  lives  for 
their  country,  leaving  the  study  for  the  field  of  deadly  conflict, 
not  one  young  life  perished.  Two  others,  graduates  of  the  Insti- 
tution, however,  gave  up  their  lives  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had. 
consecrated  themselves, —  Mr.  Knox,  who  was  accidentallj'^  killed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  Mr.  Horton,  who  was  shot  by  a 
mob  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  pacify.  The  remains  of  Mr. 
Horton  were  returned  to  his  friends  in  Boston  for  burial.  A 
crowded  assembly  gathered  iu  Tremont  Temple  to  do  honor  to  his- 
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memory.  Ministers  of  various  denominations  took  part  in  the 
funeral  services.  The  following  hymn,  written  by  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  at  the  close : 

Take  from  our  hands,  O  faithful  earth, 

This  martyred  form — a  holy  trust; 
While  mourning  hearts,  submissive,  how, 

And  tears  bedew  the  sacred  dugt. 

Slain  in  his  prime  by  hands  unclean, 

Peaceful  shall  be  the  martyr's  rest; 
Nor  fears  alarm,  nor  foes  assail, 

Nor  pains  annoy,  nor  cares  molest. 

In  joyful  hope  we  build  his  tomb, 
"Where,  calm,  the  brave  and  holy  sleep ; 

And  patriot  faith  and  Christian  love 
Around  the  shrine  their  watch  shall  keep. 

O  man  of  God,  in  patience  wait, 
The  morning  redness  streaks  the  gloom ; 

Thy  dust  shall  rise, —  and  earth,  redeemed, 
Proclaim  its  Great  Deliverer  come. 

The  whole  number  of  representatives  of  the  Institution,  in  the 
various  branches  of  service  in  the  war,  was  forty-four.  Of  these, 
twenty-seven  were  alumni  of  the  Institution,  and  seventeen  actual 
students  within  its  walls,  at  the  time  when  the  summons  came  for 
active  service  in  the  field.  The  patriotic  lessons,  imbibed  from,  the 
teachings  of  the  Institution  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fitted 
them  for  the  emergency.  They  were  prepared  to  do  valiant  ser- 
vice for  their  country,  as  well  as  for  the  chm-ch  of  Christ.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that,  of  the  students  who  were  members  of  the 
Institution  when  the  necessity  grew  most  urgent,  about  one  in 
every  four  ofi'ered  himself  for  the  service,  saying,  "  Here  am  I, 
send  me."  And  of  the  entire  number  of  the  alumni  to  the  close 
of  the  civil  war, —  omitting  those  who  were  not  living  and  those 
who  had  gone  as  missionaries  to  other  lands,  the  whole  number 
engaged  in  the  service  of  their  countrj^  was  not  far  from  one  in 
every  ten, —  a  noble  offering  to  the  cause  of  patriotism,  honorable 
alike  to  themselves,  their  training  and  the  Institution  where  they 
were  nurtured. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

NORTH    VILLAGE. — ^PAPER-MAKING. —  CHEESE-CAKE     BROOK. COT- 
TON     WARP. —  GAS        MANUFACTURE. "TIN        HORN." .ETNA 

MILLS. BOSTON    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. THE  BRIDGE. — 

NORTH  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  the  North  Village  of  Newton,  as  connected  with 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  various  original  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, is  full  of  interest.  Some  of  the  works  first  planted  here 
were  on  the  Watertown  side  of •  the  river ;  but,  the  village  being 
one,  the  water-power  being  equally  available  on  each  side,  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  owners  having  built  up  a  business  constantly 
expanding  in  each  direction,  the  history  of  manufactures  at  this 
point  belongs  to  the  history  of  Newton,  and  the  history  of  New- 
ton cannot  be  complete  without  it.  The  locality  bore  for  many 
years  the  title  of  "  Bemis's  Factories." 

An  article  in  the  Waltham  Sentinel  of  April  29,  1864,  supplies 
the  requisite  materials  for  the  view  which  follows. 

Through  the  energy,  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  Bemis 
family  through  two  or  three  generations,  water-power  was  first 
applied  at  this  point  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  purposes. 

David  Bemis,  the  father  of  Captain  Luke  Bemis  and  Seth 
Bemis,  Esq.,  more  than  a  century  since  purchased  thirty-nine  acres 
of  land  on  the  Watertown  side,  and  subsequently  twenty-five  acres 
additional,  embracing  all  the  land  on  which  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  village  on  that  side  of  the  river  now  stand.  In  1778, 
David  Bemis  with  Dr.  Enos  Sumner,  who  then  owned  the  land  on 
the  Newton  side,  constructed  the  original  dam  across  the  river 
where  the  same  now  is.  The  next  year  Dr.  Sumner  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  concern  to  John  D.  McDougal,  of  Boston,  Michael 
Carney,  of  Dorchester,  and  Nathaniel  Patten,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  erected  a  paper-mill  in  1779.    In  1780-1,  David  Bemis  became 
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owner  of  two-thirds  of  this  business,  and  with  his  son,  Captain 
Luke  Bemis,  canied  it  on  till  1790,  when  the  father,  David  Bemis, 
died.  Shortly  after  that  event,  Luke  Bemis  and  his  brother  Isaac 
became  sole  owners  of  the  property,  and  continued  together  till 
1794,  when  Isaac  Bemis  died.  From  that  time  till  1821,  Luke 
Bemis,  either  alone  or  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Caleb 
Eddy,  of  Boston,  carried  on  the  business  of  paper-making.  He 
then  sold  out  to  Seth  Bemis,  his  brother,  as  will  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed  hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Watertown  side. 

Captain  Bemis  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  successful  manufac- 
turer of  paper  in  this  vicinity,  and,  perhaps,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
who  at  the  outset  had  to  struggle  against  great  dilHculties,  being 
obliged  at  the  commencement  to  obtain  most  of  his  machinery 
and  workmen  from  Europe,  and  afterwards  suffering  the  loss  of 
his  mill,  stock  and  machinery  by  fire.  But  so  important  was  the 
enterprise  considered,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  made  a  special  grant  to  enable  him  to 
rebuild  his  mill  after  the  fire. 

The  process  of  paper-making  in  those  days  was  slow  and  tedious, 
requiring  as  many  months  as  it  now  requires  days.  Each  sheet 
was  made  singly,  by  first  dipping  the  mould  into  the  pulp,  and 
shaking  it,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  shakes  the  riddle 
in  cleaning  grain.  When  the  pulp  was  sufficiently  consolidated  by 
this  shaking  process,  the  mould  was  turned  over  upon  a  woollen 
felt,  to  which  the  pulp  adhered ;  upon  this,  another  felt  was  laid  for 
the  reception  of  another  sheet,  and  thus  the  process  was  contin- 
ued. The  moulds  were  aU  imported  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  About  that  time,  Mr.  Jacob  Mead,  an  ingen- 
ious citizen  of  Waltham,  invented  a  machine  for  weaving  copper 
wii'e  for  paper-moulds.  This  invention  proved  to  be  very  remu- 
nerative to  the  inventor,  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 
No  one,  outside  of  the  inventor's  family,  ever  saw  it  until  after 
the  inventor's  death.  It  was  then  sold  at  auction  by  the  adminis- 
trator, boxed  up  and  unseen,  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  of 
Waltham,  for  $550.  The  process  of  paper-making,  however,  soon 
became  so  essentially  changed,  after  Mr.  Miller's-  purchase,  that 
the  value  of  the  invention  was  much  diminished. 

All  the  land  bounded  by  the  river,  on  the  southerly,  that  is,  the 
Newton  side,  extending  from  or  near  the  Watertown  line  to  a  point 
37 
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on  Charles  Riyer  near  the  north  end  of  Morse  Island,  afterwards 
called  Fox  Island,  belonged,  during  a  century  or  more  from  the 
first  settlement  of  Newton,  to  Richard  Park  and  John  Fuller,  and 
their  lineal  descendants.  The  former  owned  six  hundred  acres  of 
the  easterly  portion,  and  John  Fuller  the  westerly  portion,  con- 
taining seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  division  line  between 
them  commenced  at  a  point  on  the  river,  near  and  perhaps  identical 
with  that  which  divided  the  land  of  the  late  Henry  Craft  from  that 
which  now  belongs  to  Messrs.  Seth  and  George  Bemis.  This  line 
ran  southerly  to  a  white  oak  tree,  the  stump  of  which  is  now 
remaining  at  a  point  about  twenty  feet  south  of  Watertown  Street, 
opposite  the  house  of  the  widow  Monks.  This  original  landmark 
still  continues  as  an  important  one  between  diflierent  owners  of 
land.  John  FuUer's  south  line  ran  westerly  from  said  oak  tree  to 
the  point  near  Fox  Island,  as  before  mentioned.  John  Fuller  had 
seven  sons,  whose  Christian  names  all  began  with  the  letter  J. 
This  very  valuable  tract  of  territory  now  belongs  to  Waltham ; 
during  more  than  a  century,  it  was  called  Fuller's  Corner.  The 
father,  with  some  or  all  of  his  sons,  while  traversing  the  then  wil- 
derness near  the  residence  of  the  late  Ezra  Fuller,  refreshed  tliem- 
selves  with  cake  and  cheese  and  drank  from  the  brook,  and  hence 
named  it  Cheese-cake  Brook,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known. 
At  a  later  hour,  they  cooked  some  wild  game  on  the  small  conical 
hill  standing  a  little  east  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Conant,  which 
they  named  Cook  Hill.  Fiftj'  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  so  desig- 
nated ;  but  the  name  has  now  become  obsolete. 

The  remains  of  the  original  house  of  John  Fuller  could  be  seen, 
until  within  a  few  years,  near  the  river,  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
Ezra  Fuller. 

Richard  Park  died  in  1665,  and  his  only  son  Thomas  inherited 
his  estate,  by  the  will  of  his  father.  Thomas  Park  erected  a  house 
near  the  barn,  which  was  burned  several  years  since,  belonging  to 
the  late  Seth  Bemis,  Esq.  The  house  was  standing  until  about 
1808-9,  although  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  untenantable.  Thomas 
Park  died  August  11,  1690,  aged  sixty-two,  and  from  him,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  title  of  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  has  been 
derived. 

"We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  northerly  or  Watertown 
side  of  the  river,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  this  busy  manu- 
facturing village. 
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During  fclie  period  while  David  Bemis  with  his  son  Luke  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  the  Newton  side,  he  built  and 
carried  on  a  grist-mill  and  snuff-mill  on  the  Watertown  side,  until  his 
death  in  1790,  it  being  the  first  mill  on  that  side  of  the  river  at  that 
place.  At  his  decease,  the  property  on  the  Watertown  side  was 
inherited  by  his  two  sons,  Luke  and  Seth,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
or  about  1796,  bought  out  the  interest  therein  of  his  brother 
Luke,  and  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  mill  and  its  appurtenances. 
He  soon  made  preparations  for  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and 
preparing  dye-woods  and  medicinal  woods  and  roots  for  use. 
These  branches  of  business  he  carried  on  successfully  until  about 
1803.  Then,  by  making  a  small  addition  to  the  old  miU,  he  com- 
menced spinning  cotton  by  machinery  ;  and  although  the  machinery 
was  very  limited  in  amount  and  imperfect  in  its  construction,  his 
profits  were  said  to  be  almost  fabulous  on  his  "  cotton  warp,"  which 
was  wholly  consigned  to  a  Mr.  Bowers,  of  Boston,  father  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Bowers,  later  of  Newtonville.  So  great  was  the 
demand  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Bemis,  with  his  limited  num- 
ber of  spindles,  to  furnish  the  required  supply. 

It  had  been  and  was  then  the  practice  universally  to  manufac- 
ture aU  the  cotton  cloth  for  domestic  use,  in  the  family.  AU  the 
famiUes  were  furnished  with  spinning-wheels,  and  nearly  aU  with 
looms.  Hence  the  great  demand  for  "  Bemis'  warp,"  which  was 
much  superior  to  that  spun  by  hand.  The  woof  or  filling  was  still 
spun,  and  the  cloth  woven  in  families.  At  that  period  the  women, 
old  and  young,  knew  how  to  spin  and  weave,  as  well  as  to  sew. 
A  writer  of  the  age  following  says, — "  They  were  the  more 
respected  for  being  competent  and  willing  to  earn  then-  living  by 
honest  industry.  Alas,  the  change !  that  the  spinning  of  street 
yarn  and  weaving  webs  of  scandal  should  have  so  generally  suc- 
ceeded the  home  manufacture  of  useful  domestic  textile  fabrics." 

The  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  carding  was  at  that  time  a 
slow  and  expensive  operation.  It  was  carried  out  in  small  parcels, 
to  be  picked  by  hand  in  families  living  in  the  vicinity,  at  about 
four  cents  per  pound,  exclusive  of  carrying  out  and  bringing  back, 
which  requu-ed  most  of  the  time  of  one  man  and  horse.  To  facil- 
itate the  process  of  picking,  such  families  ais  were  engaged  in  the 
occupation  were  mostly  provided  with  a  "  whipping  frame,"  the 
bottom  of  which  was  woven,  or  made  of  strong  cords  so  loosely 
that  the  seeds  and  dirt  could  pass  through ;  the  cotton,  being. 
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placed  thereon,  and  two  sticks,  one  in  each  hand,  being  laid  on 
smartly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  became  very  much  loosened. 
For  several  years  the  business  of  cotton  picking  afforded  employ- 
ment to  a  multitude  of  persons,  enabling  them  to  procure  a  com- 
fortable livelihood. 

Mr.  Bemis  constantly  improved  and  increased  his  machinery  for 
spinning,  etc.,  discarding  the  old  and  adopting  that  which  was 
new  and  better.  -After  a  few  years  he  caused  a  machine  to  be 
made  for  preparing  the  cotton  for  carding,  which  did  not  differ 
materia%  from  the  "  cotton  pickers  "  of  the  present  day.  This 
machine  bore  the  grim  title  of  "  the  devil ;"  and,  though  not  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  particularly  when  in  motion,  performed 
in  a  very  expeditious  and  satisfactory  manner  the  service  intended, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  numerous  laborers,  who  were  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  the  invention,  to  seek  their  daily  bread  by  other 
methods. 

As  early  as  1808  or  1809,  Mr.  Bemis,  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
weavers  using  hand-looms,  began  to  manufacture  somewhat  exten- 
sively sheeting,  shirting,  bed-ticking,  satinet,  bagging  for  the 
Southern  market  and  cotton  duck,  woven  at  that  time  principally 
by  the  State  Prison  convicts  in  Charlestown,  a  large  number  of 
whom. were  employed  by  Mr.  Bemis  until  his  power-looms  were 
put  in  operation,  taking  precedence  of  any  in  New  England.  The 
cotton  duck  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bemis  was  the  first  that  was 
ever  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Strong  prejudice,  having 
its  birth  in  ignorance  and  interest,  existed  for  some  years  against 
its  use ;  but  Mr.  Bemis  had  the  satisfaction  to  outlive  the  prejudice 
against  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to 
realize  a  handsome  profit  by  its  manufacture. 

In  the  autumn  of  1812,  Mr.  Bemis  caused  to  be  built,  at  the 
easterly  end  of  the  old  mill,  the  small  brick  building, —  demol- 
ished fifty  years  later, —  for  a  gas-house.  In  this  building  gas 
from  coal  was  made  under  the  direction  of  an  English  expert,  and 
the  lighting  of  the  factory  by  the  same  in  1812-13,  was  said  at  that 
time  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  illuminate  with  coal-gas  in 
the  United  States.  Many  persons  from  considerable  distances 
visited  the  factory  to  witness  the  brilliancy  of  the  experiment. 
The  gas  being  prepared  in  close  proximity  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  Mr.  Bemis,  and  the  pipes,  being  of  common  tin,  having  many 
leakages,  made  its  use  objectionable,  and  it  was  abandoned  after 
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the  second  year ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  that  carburetted 
hydrogen  for  illuminating  purposes  gleamed  out  over  the  waters 
of  the  Charles  and  irradiated  the  intervales  of  Newton  two  years 
before  it  was  in  use  in  England. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Bemis  had,  by  several  additions,  alterations, 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  under  the  same  old  roof,  departments 
for  carrying  on,  at  the  same  time,  the  following  branches  of  busi- 
ness,—  viz.,  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  wool  into  yarn,  the 
weaving  being  done  in  another  building,  preparing  for  use  the 
various  kinds  of  medicinal  preparations  and  dye-woods,  glass  grind- 
ing and  cutting,  polishing  binnacle  and  other  lights  for  light- 
houses, ships,  etc.,  a  shop  for  repairing  and  making  machinerj',  a 
grist-mill,  and,  adjoining,  the  buUding  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
In  that  hive  of  industry  might  be  seen  at  that  time  the  late  Elisha 
Crehore,  for  many  years  a  successful  mferchant  in  Waltham. 

All  the  operatives  employed  in  carrying  on  the  foregoing 
branches  of  business  for  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years  were 
apprised  of  the  time  to  commence  operations  bj"-  the  blowing  of  a 
tinhorn,  which  required  the  effort  of  strong  lungs  to  malie  the 
blast  long  and  loud.  And,  however  ludicrous  such  a  method  may 
appear  at  this  age  of  the  world,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  that  time 
for  such  a  purpose  would  undoubtedly  then  have  appeared  much 
more  so,  as  no  bell  larger  than  a  cow-bell  was  then  in  use  in 
Watertown,  Newton  or  Waltham.  The  name  of  "  Tin  Horn," 
applied  to  the  village,  has  been  coined  in  more  recent  times,  no 
such  term  having  been  in  use  until  subsequent  to  the  employment 
of  the  tin  horn  for  the  purpose  specified. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Bemis,  by  purchasing  of  his  brother  Luke  and 
Caleb  Eddy,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lulie  Bemis,  their  interest  on  the 
Newton  side,  became  sole  owner  of  the  whole  water-power,  nulls, 
etc.,  and  soon  after  sold  to  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company 
twelve  inches  of  the  power ;  that  is,  he  lowered  his  dam  one  foot, 
and  received  the  sum  of  $12,000  for  so  doing;  and,  soon  after, 
re-conveyed  to  his  brother  Luke  and  four  or  five  others  a  joint 
interest  in  the  establishment  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Bemis 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  during  their  corporate  continuance 
carried  on  principally  the  manufacture  of  satinets  and  cotton 
ducks,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1830. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Bemis  Manufacturing  Company, 
Mr.  Seth  Bemis,  in  company  with  Thomas  Cordis,  one  of  the  old 
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company,  bought  out  the  entire  property  of  said  company,  and 
continued  the  same  business  of  the  former  company  until  1839. 
"When  Thomas  Cordis  sold  out  his  interest  to  Seth  Bemis  and  his 
.son,  Seth  Bemis,  jr. ,  they  used  the  water-power  on  both  sides, 
partly  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  parth'  for  the 
manufacture  of  dye-woods  and  drugs,  until  1847.  Then  they  sold 
out  their  dye-wood  business  on  the  Newton  side  to  William  Free- 
man ;  and  Seth  Bemis,  senior,  again  became  sole  owner  of  the 
factory  buildings  and  water-power  on  the  "Watertown  side,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death  in  1 850. 

On  the  settlement  of  his  estate  in  1851,  Seth  Bemis,  son  of  the 
deceased,  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Watertown  mills  and 
property,  and  retained  the  ownership  till  1860,  when  he  sold  out 
to  William  Freeman  &  Co.  By  a  subsequent  transfer,  Messrs. 
Freeman  &  Co.  sold  to  the  JEtna  Mill  Companj-,  by  whom  the 
works  were  greatly  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics  by  both  water  and  steam  power. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  the  original  purchase  in  1753  by 
David  Bemis,  the  property  on  the  Watertown  side  of  the  river  has 
been  in  the  Bemis  family  more  or  less  exclusively  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  on  the  Newton  side  for  nearly  a 
century. 

A  bridge  across  the  river  was  first  built  bj"^  the  Messrs.  Bemis 
at  this  part  of  the  river,  being  private  property,  between  1790  and 
1796.  For  ten  or  twelve  yearp  it  was  without  railing,  and  would 
now  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  In  1807,  the  Watertown  end  was 
carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  a  foot-bridge  only  was  substituted 
during  two  or  three  years.  Subsequently,  a  bridge  was  built  bj'' 
subscription,  suitable  for  teams,  the  people  in  the  vicinity  aiding. 
In  1818,  the  Watertown  end  of  this  bridge  was  again  carried 
away.  The  next  day,  John  Cowdry  and  Timothy  Davis,  many 
years  a  resident  of  Waltham,  attempted  to  cross  the  river  to 
the  Newton  side,  above  the  dam,  in  a  boat,  which  was  upset,  and 
ihey  were  carried  over  the  dam.  John  Cowdry  was  drowned,  but 
Mr.  Davis,  after  being  several  times  drawn  back  into  the  vortex 
under  the  dam,  was  by  a  mysterious  Providence  thrown  out  of  the 
whiii,  and  floated  to  the  portion  of  the  bridge  on  the  Newton  side, 
and  was  rescued  by  the  anxious  spectators. 

The  road  leading  over  the  bridge  was  called  California  Street, 
and  was  laid  out  as  a  public  highway  in  1816. 
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THE  NORTH  EVANGELICAL  CHDECH. 

The  Congregational  church  in  the  North  Village  of  Newton  had 
it8  origin  im  a  Sabbath  School,  held  at  the  Depot  known  as  Bemis' 
Station,  on  the  Watertown  Branch  Railroad, —  not  in  Newton,  but 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  school  was  commenced 
June  2,  18G1.  The  first  two  Sabbaths  the  school  met  in  the  open: 
nir.  The  third  Sabbath  was  stormy.  On  the  fourth  Sabbath,  the 
school  was  held  in  a  room  that  had  been  secured  in  the  old 
Ritchie  mansion,  where  it  continued  its  sessions  until  July  27, 
1862,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a  small  chapel,  erected  for  its 
use,  on  Chapel  Street-  The  street  was  then  without  a  name,  and 
open  only  on  one  end.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Dally,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  |1,200,  the 
amount  being  raised  by  subscription. 

During  the  year  1865,  considerable  religious  feeling  was  mani- 
fest among  the  people,  and  the  ehapel  proved  too  small  to  contain 
the  audiences.  The  Sabbath  School  had  increased  from  eigh- 
teen,—  the  number  at  the  beginning, —  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  The  chapel  was  enlarged  by  adding  twenty  feet  to  its 
length,  and  a  vestry  on  one  side, —  $2,000  having  been  subscribed, 
to  pay  for  this  improvement. 

July  11,  1866,  a  church  was  organized,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing constituent  members, —  twentj'^-three  in  number, —  of  whom 
fifteen  had  been  members  of  the  Eliot  church,  eight  were  dismissed 
from  other  churches,  and  five  joined  by  profession. 


Samuel  E.  Lowry, 
E.  D.  Dyer, 
Sarah  Dyer, 
C.  E.  Holman, 
Julia  Newton, 
Mehitable  H.  Mason, 
Benjamin  Turner, 
Eliza  L.  Turner, 
Mary  A.  McGuire, 
Sarah  Hunt, 
Elizabeth  Scotton, 
Sarah  H.  Coburn, 


Sarah  Arnold, 
Mary  A.  Bates, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Turner, 
Mary  Mee, 
Martha  Simpson, 
Sarah  A.  Ballou, 
James  Brooks, 
Joseph  Wain, 
Mary  Ann  Brooks, 
Addie  A.  Rumrell, 
Hannah  E.  Rumrell. 


At  the  public  exercises  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the 
church,  the  sermon  was  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman.  Previous  to 
this  time,  the  only  services  held,  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  School, 
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were  a  prayer  meeting  every  Sabbath  evening  the  first  year,  and 
after  that,  preaching  on  Sabbath  evenings.  From  this  date,  the 
regulai-  services  were  maintained. 

Rev.  Samuel  E.  Lowry  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church  February  21,  1867.  On  this  occasion,  the  sermon  was  by 
Eev.  H.  J.  Patrick ;  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  "W".  Turner, 
Waverly ;  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  James  M.  Bell,  Water- 
town  ;  charge  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber ;  address  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  church  had  worshipped  hitherto  was 
destroyed  by  fire  June  9,  1872.  In  its  place  an  edifice  of  stone 
was  erected  on  the  same  site,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  which  was  all 
subscribed  and  paid  previous  to  the  dedication,  which  occurred 
October  16,  1873.  From  June  till  December,  1872,— until  the 
vestry  was  completed.  Divine  service  was  held  in  a  neighboring 
shop,  owned  by  Mr.  Dally.  The  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  was  taken  from  a  quarry  near  Beacon  Street,  New- 
ton Centre,  on  land  then  owned  by  Samuel  H.  Gooch,  Esq.  The 
number  of  chm-ch  members  in  1878  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
For  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  history  of  the  Sabbath  School, 
the  pastor  was  also  the  Superintendent.  The  fii'st  and  only  pas- 
tor of  the  church  is  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Lowry.  The  following  mem- 
bers have  served  as  Deacons : 

E.  I).  Dyer, 1866-1877 

Joseph  Wain,     ---...  1866-1867 

Henry  Mason, 1867-1868 

Artemas  Eumrell,  -  -  .  .  .  1868-1874 

Nathaniel  Davidson,  -  .  .  .  1874-1878. 

W.  R.  Smith,     --....  jgyg 

Eugene  Garlick.        -  .  .  .  .  jg^g 

The  enterprise  and  vigor  of  the  North  Village  has  steadily  grown, 
from  the  beginning.  Its  business  has  never  sufl^ered  any  impor- 
tant check ;  and,  under  a  succession  of  bold  and  honorable  busi- 
ness men,  its  prosperity  seems  assured.  The  day  is  not  distant 
when,  reaching  out  towards  Newton  on  the  one  hand  and  Newton- 
ville  on  the  other,  it  wUl  become  continuous  with  them  both. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    NEWTON    CEMETERY.— THE    BEGINNING. —  THE  DEDICATION. — 
STATISTICS. —  THE  SOLDIEES'   MONUMENT. 

The  older  cemeteries  of  the  town  having  heen  long  in  use,  and 
the  growth  of  the  population  requiring  new  provision  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  dead,  a  movement  was  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rural  place  of  sepulture,  which,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Newton  Cemetery 
Corporation,  April  5,  1855.  A  considerable  tract  of  land, 
reserved,  as  it  would  seem,  by  Providence  for  this  specific  use,  was 
of  such  character  and  so  situated  as  to  mark  it  as  designed  for  a 
tranquil,  tasteful  and  appropriate  spot  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
This  land  was  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town,  diversi- 
fied in  surface,  covered  with  a  charming  growth  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees,  easily  accessible  from  every  quarter,  and  it  had 
never  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  As  a  result  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  by  which  the  business  and  population 
were  planted  mainly  in  other  portions  of  the  town,  almost  on  the 
periphery  of  a  circle, —  the  several  villages,  as  it  were,  keeping 
watch  and  ward  around  the  hallowed  centre, —  the  shady  groves, 
the  solemn  aisles,  the  tangled  paths  and  the  rich  virgin  mould  had 
waited  more  than  two  hundred  years  for  the  determination  of  the 
use  to  which  they  were  Divinely  appointed.  And  now  the  time 
had  come.  Owing  to  its  undulating  surface,  its  freedom  from 
rocks,  its  loose  gravel  as  a  subsoil,  preventing  standing  water,  a 
pleasant  pond  within  its  borders,  and  the  Cold  Spring  Brook,  run- 
ning through  the  premises,  and  capable  of  indefinite  ornamenta- 
tion, when  the  resources  of  the  Company  shall  be  such  as  to  allow 
an  application  to  this  work,  the  location  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

Seth  Davis,  Esq.,  was  chairman  of  the. first  meeting,  and  J.  W. 
Plympton,  Esq.,  clerk,  who  was  re-elected. every  successive  year 
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till  1863,  and  gave  much  time  and  valuable  service  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cemetery.  The  following  constituted  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees: 


Lemuel  Crehore, 
Seth  Davis, 
Marshall  S.  Rice, 
Dr.  Henry  Bigelow, 


Eev.  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 
Rev.  Bamas  Sears, 
J.  D.  Towle. 


Dr.  Henrj'  Bigelow  was  elected  President  by  the  Trustees,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office,  with  great  acceptance,  until  he  was 
removed  by  death  in  1865.  He  now  sleeps  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  cemetery,  and  a  monument  over  his  remains,  erected  by  the 
contributions  of  the  school  children,  testify  to  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held. 

The  first  purchase  of  land  embraced  thirt}'  acres.  All  the  sur- 
veying and  engineering  work  for  the  first  fifteen  years  were  per- 
formed by  the  late  Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.  Mr.  Henry  Ross  was 
appointed  Superintendent  in  April,  1861,  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  due  largely  to  his  taste  and  skill,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  cemetery. 

Work  was  commenced  upon  the  grounds  in  1855.  After  a  few 
years,  it  became  evident  that  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  growing 
population  would  soon  demand  enlargement ;  and  the  Corporation 
added  to  the  first  purchase  about  thirty-five  acres  more,  adjoin- 
ing the  first  on  the  north  and  west,  and  extending  the  cemetery 
through,  from  Beacon  Street  to  Homer  Street.  In  1859,  it  used 
to  be  known  as  "  Grove  Hill  Cemeterj-,"  but  that  name  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

The  exercises  at  the  formal  consecration  of  the  Cemetery  to  its 
sacred  use  were  held  on  a  lovely  summer  afternoon,  June  10, 1857. 
All  natm-e  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  scene.  Seats  had  been 
arranged  for  the  audience  on  an  elevated  platform,  beautifully 
shaded.  Walks  and  other  improvements  had  already  been  made, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  few  of  the  neighboring  lots  had 
been  occupied.  The  simple  adornments, —  here  and  there  a  lowly 
grave,  or  a  tasteful  monument,  removed,  perhaps,  from  an  older 
cemetery, —  were  a  sufficient  prophecy  of  the  nature  and  destina- 
tion of  the  place, —  a  repository  of  "  seed,  sown  of  God,  to  ripen 
for  the  harvest."  It  was  easy  to  feel  the  adaptation  of  so  choice 
a  spot  to  its  future  use.     The  calm  beauty  of  the  day,  the  breath  of 
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the  summer  air,  just  moving  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  arching 
canopy  of  the  sky,  with  a  few  floating  clouds,  like  angels  watch- 
ing over  the  scene,  the  presence  of  an  orderly  and  interested  assem- 
blage, in  fuU  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  hymn,  and  words  of  Christian  consolation  and  hope, — 
all  rendered  the  day  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and  a  fitting  in- 
auguration of  this  fair  resting-place  for  the  dead.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  President  of  the  Corporation  made  an  Introductory 
Address  ;  after  which,  the  following  hymn,  by  S.  Jennison>  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  Duke  Street. 

Why,  in  these  sunniest  hours  of  June, 

With  the  young  summer's  freshest  leaf, 
Stand  we  together  to  commune 

On  that  which  is  but  linked  with  grief  ? 

In  this  serene,  sequestered  wood, 

Scarce  known  but  to  the  birds'  soft  tread, 

With  solemn  rite,  in  saddened  mood, 
A  home  we  hallow  for  our  dead; — 

Where  we,  too,  when  these  scenes  shall  close. 

May  join  the  loved  ones  gone  before, 
Who,  sunk  in  death's  unmoved  repose, 

To  earthly  homes  return  no  more. 

The  dead, —  even  now  they  slumber  here 

And  if,  above  their  rest  profound, 
There  hath  been  prayer,  or  sigh,  or  tear, 

Have  they  not  made  this  sacred  ground? 

And  is  thy  name,  O  grave !  allied 

Only  with  terrors  and  with  pain? 
Then  Christ  for  us  in  vain  has  died, 

Then  were  his  resurrection  vain. 

But  earth  exulteth  in  that  word 

Which  doth  the  gate  of  heaven  ope ; 
And  we  who  have  its  promise  heard 

No  longer  sorrow  without  hope. 

Father !  to  us  such  faith  be  given, 

That  we  in  death  may  see  the  face 
As  of  an  angel  from  thy  heaven, 

Bidding  us  back  to  thy  embrace. 
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Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  of  the  First  church,  offered  the  prayer  of 
Consecration.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  then  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  College  and  Preacher  to  the  Uni- 
versity, delivered  an  address,  which  was  touching,  simple  and 
beautiful.  The  ceremony  was  closed  by  singing,  to  the  tune  of 
Naomi,  the  following  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Newton  Centre. 

Deep,  'mid  these  dim  and  silent  shades, 

The  slumbering  dead  shall  lie, 
Tranquil,  as  summer  evening  fades 

Along  the  western  sky. 

The  whispering  winds  shall  linger  here 

To  lull  their  deep  repose ; 
Like  music  on  the  dewy  air, 

Like  nightfall  on  the  rose. 

Light  through  the  twining  boughs  shall  shed 

Its  calm  and  cheerful  ray, 
As  hope  springs  from  the  dying  bed. 

And  points  to  perfect  day. 

Around  each  funeral  urn  shall  cling 

The  fairest,  freshest  flowers, 
Emblem  of  heaven's  eternal  spring, 

And  brighter  lands  than  ours. 

Gathered  from  thousand  homes,  the  dust 

In  soft  repose  shall  lie, 
Like  garnered  seed,  in  holy  trust 

For  immortality. 

Boom  for  the  households  I — till  the  morn 

Its  glories  shall  restore. 
And  on  the  sUent  sleepers  dawn 

The  day  that  fades  no  more. 

The  concluding  prayer  was  by  the  late  Rev.  "Washington  Gilbert, 
of  West  Newton. 

As  early  as  1868,  a  large  portion  of  the  first  thirty  acres  had 
been  laid  out  with  avenues  and  paths,  into  lots  of  different  sizes, 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  citizens,  and  five  hundred  lots  had  been 
taken.  In  1871,  by  additional  purchases,  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration had  extended  to  about  eighty-two  acres,  the  cost  of  which 
was  about  eleven  thousand  dollars.     The  expenditure,  up  to  that 
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date,  had  been  about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  including  land, 
buildings,  gateway,  entrance,  implements,  etc.  The  cost  of  the 
new  entrance  and  gateway  was  about  $7,500,  and  this  improve- 
ment was  completed  in  the  3-ear  1871. 

The  number  of  interments  up  to  October,  1878,  was  about  1,800  ; 
the  average  number  per  year,  about  130.  The  amount  of  the  fund 
for  perpetual  care  of  lots,  at  the  above  date,  was  about  $29,000. 
Besides  the  general  Receiving  'tomb,  there  are  six  or  eight  private 
tombs  ;  but  the  prevailing  taste  in  the  community  prefers  to  com- 
mit the  remains  of  the  departed  directly  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
The  average  price  per  acre  of  the  original  purchase  was  $145  ;  the 
present  value  is  estimated  at  $600  per  acre.  The  total  number  of 
lots  sold  to  October,  1878,  was  757, —  each  lot  containing  an  aver- 
age of  three  hundred  feet.  The  fund  for  perpetual  care  was  com- 
menced by  a  bequest  of  $100  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Elisha  Field 
for  this  purpose  ;  in  1867,  a  like  sum  was  received  from  the  heirs 
of  Charles  Pelham;  and  in  1868,  $200  from  the  estate  of  J.  S. 
Cummings. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  cemetery  to  1878  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Estimate  for  the  first  tliree  years  at  $    800  per  annum,  $  2,400 

For  the  next  five      "             3,000,  15,000 

"         "    five      "            4,000,  20,000 

"        last  five      "             6,000,  30,000 


$67,400 
For  land  and  buildings,  16,167 

Tor  gateway  and  trimmings,  7,200 

Total  expenditure,  $89,767 

An  additional  strip  of  land,  on  Walnut  Street,  was  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  in  the  year  1879. 

DEDICATION   OP  THE   SOLDIEES'   MONUMENT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  touching  ceremonies  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  Newton  Cemetery  was  the  Dedication  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument, —  an  event  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  these 
records.  Believing  that  it  is  good  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Newton  generously  offered  to  give  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  provided  other  friends  would  contribute  an 
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additional  amount,  sufBcient  to  erect  a  Monument,  which  should, 
stand  as  a  permanent  testimonial  of  the  high  appreciation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Newton  for  theii'  heroic  dead. 

The  proposition  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  at  a  meeting  held  August  7,  1863, 


Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
Henry  Bigelow,  M.  D., 
Hon.  William  Claflin, 
Hon.  Thomas  Rice,  jr., 
Hon.  David  H.  Mason, 


William  E.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
Willard  Marcy,  Esq., 
J.  S.  Eatlow,  Esq., 
John  C.  Chaffin,  Esq., 


were  chosen  a  committee,  with  authority  to  erect  a  Monument. 

In  order  that  all  might  share  in  this  grateful  tribute,  a  donation 
of  one  dollar  was  solicited  from  each  inhabitant  and  nearly  twelve 
hundred  dollars  were  received  from  this  source.  More  than  eleven, 
hundred  children  of  the  public  schools  contributed  each  one  dime  ; 
and  the  remainder  necessary  to  construct  the  monument,  and  to 
grade  and  surround  the  lot  with  a  suitable  curbstone,  together 
with  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  entablature,  was  cheerfully 
contributed  by  the  generous  friends  of  the  soldiers  in  the  town. 
Standing,  as  it  does,  near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  and  where 
every  visitor  is  sure  to  encounter  it,  the  monument  is  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  that  patriotic  spirit  which  cannot  die,  and  by  which 
Newton  has  ever  been  distinguished.  Sununer  and  winter,  by  day 
and  by  night,  like  a  sleepless  sentinel,  it  seems  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  the  living  of 
the  duty  they  owe  alike  to  their  country  and  to  God.  Whether 
the  fragrant  breezes  of  summer  sweep  over  this  Eden  of  the 
departed,  or  the  soft  mantle  of  winter,  like  a  bridal  garment,  rests 
on  the  place  of  their  repose,  this  granite  pillar,  towering  heaven- 
wards, speaks  the  same  language  of  patriotism,  of  honor,  and  of 
hope. 

The  monument  itself,  with  the  entablature,  cost,  $3,976.50 

The  curbstone  and  posts,  1  245.00 


The  work  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  $5,220.50 

The  lot  of  land  occupied  by  the  monument  was  given  by  the  town 
for  this  use,  and  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery  Corporation  engage 
to  keep  the  grounds  in  good  order  and  condition.     The  monument 
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is  an  octagonal  shaft  of  Quincy  granite,  resting  upon  a  die  and 
plinth  of  the  same  material,  and  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  height. 
Upon  the  front  of  the  die  are  inscribed  the  words, 

"in  memokiam  perpetuam." 

Near  the  monument  is  the  entablature,  on  which  is  carved  the 
motto, 

"PKO   PATKIA   MOKTUI   SUNT," 

bearing  the  names  of  fifty-nine  brave  men  of  Newton,  who  oflfered 
up  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  Union. 


LIST   OF   NAMES    ON   THE    SOLDIERS     TABLET. 


LIEUT.  EBEN  WHITE, 
ORESTUS  J.  ADAMS, 
JOHN  ALLEN, 
GEOR&E  BAKER, 
G  EORGB  H.  BAXTER, 
WILLIAM  E.  BENSON, 
THEODORE  L.  BRACKET!, 
LEKOY  S.  BRIDGEMAN, 
EBEN  R.  BUCK, 
REUBEN  L.  BUTLER, 
THOMAS  W.  GIFFOED, 
GILBERT  A.  CHENEY, 
FREDERICK  CHAMPION, 
SETH  COUSENS,  JR., 
FREDERICK  A.  CUTTER, 
WILLIAM  FELL, 
CHARLES  E.  FIFIELD, 
"WILLIAM  N.  FREEMAN, 
JOHN  FORSYTH,  JB., 
WILLIAM  L.  GILMAN, 
ROGER  S.  KINGSBURY, 
majob  henry  T.  LAWSON, 
HARVEY  L.  VINTON, 
WILLIAM  L.  HARRIS, 
JOHN  MYER,  JB., 
JOHN  McQUADE, 
GEORGE  H.  NICHOLS, 
.JOHN  B.ROGERS, 
Lieut.  JOSEPH  B.  BRECK, 
WILLIAM  L.  PARKER , 


LEOPOLD  H.  HAWKES, 
PATRICK  HAGGERTY, 
THOMAS  L.  JACKSON, 
ALBERT  A.  KENDALL,  M.D., 
JEFFERSON  LARKIN, 
CHARLES  A.  LEAVITT, 
MICHAEL  MARTIN, 
DANIEL  H.  MILLER, 
STEPHEN  L.  NICHOLS, 
ALBERT  F.  POTTER, 
JOSEPH  R.  PRATT, 
WILLIAM  H.  RICE, 
WILLIAM  RAND,  jB., 
EDWARD  H.  TOMBS, 
LUCIUS  F.  TROWBRIDGE, 
MICHAEL  VAUGHN, 
CHARLES  WARD, 
GRAFTON  H.  WARD, 
SAMUEL  F.  WOODWARD, 
THOMAS  C.  NOECROSS, 
DANIEL  SANGER, 
WILLIAM  B.  NEFF, 
MATTHEW  T.  H.  ROFFE, 
THOMAS  DURAN, 
LEMUEL  F.  BASSETT, 
GEORGE  H.  RICH, 
EDWARD  LYMAN, 
LOWELL  M.  BRECK, 
ALFRED  WASHBUEN. 


It  was  deemed  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  as 
well  as  suggestive  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  living, 
in  this  juncture  of  national  affairs,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  Monument  with  public  ceremonies,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  brave  heroes  of  Newton,  who  have  fallen,  or  may  fall. 
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in  this  straggle  for  liberty  and  good  government.  Accordingly  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  1864,  this  beacon  memorial  to  the 
present  and  after  times  was  solemnly  inaugm'ated,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  deeply  interested  audience.  The  ceremonies  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  monument,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  main  Avenue. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  following  graceful  address  of 
Thomas  Eice,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Mr. 
Rice  had  been  a  most  efficient  leader  of  his  fellow-townsmen  in  all 
the  struggle,  burning  with  patriotic  zeal,  now  visiting  the  soldiers 
of  Newton  in  camp,  and  bearing  to  them,  together  with  material 
succors,  assurances  of  the  confidence,  regard  and  sympathy  of  the 
people  ;  now  returning  to  comfort  the  widow  and  provide  for  the 
orphan,  and  to  stimulate  those  at  home  to  continued  courage,  and 
effort  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  "What  Governor  John  A. 
Andrew  was  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  those  days  of  pa- 
triotic faith  and  struggle,  the  same  was  Thomas  Rice  to  New- 
ton. It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  his  voice  should  be  the  first  to 
be  heard  on  such  an  occasion.     The  following  were  his  words : 

Fellow-citizens, — We  have  assembled  in  this  quiet  and  beautiful  cemetery, 
to  dedicate  this  noble  Monument,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  those  brave  sous 
and  patriots  of  Newton,  who,  seeing  our  flag  insulted,  our  homes  threatened, 
our  country  in  danger,  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  went  forth  in  our  defence, 
and  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  fell  martyrs  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle. 

This  Monument  is  built  of  the  enduring  and  never-crumbling  granite,  that 
it  may  stand  as  long  as  the  everlasting  hills  from  which  it  was  taken ;  that 
we  may  come  beneath  its  shadow,  and  teach  our  children  and  children's 
children  to  honor  and  revere  the  names  of  those  inscribed  upon  its  tablet. 

Would  to  God  that  the  last  name  had  been  inscribed, —  that  the  sacrifices 
which  we  have  now  made  were  sufficient  to  secure  permanent  peace !  But, 
my  friends,  such  is  not  the  case.  We  shall  be  called  upon  to  add  name  after 
name  to  this  honorable  list,  before  this  wicked  and  shameful  rebellion  is 
crushed,  as  it  surely  will  be ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  this  great  nation,  which  has 
achieved  its  own  independence,  and  has  so  long  been  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed of  all  other  nations,  is  now  to  be  destroyed  by  its  own  internal  dis- 
sensions. That  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  this  contest  shall  be 
over,  should  be  the  ardent  supplication  of  every  Christian ;  that  it  may  end 
in  the  reestablishmeut  of  the  Union,  the  fervent  prayer  of  every  patriot. 

The  promise  made  to  our  soldiers  when  they  enlisted,  —  ''  that  should  any 
of  them  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  battle,  their  remains  should  be  recov- 
ered, if  possible,  and  tenderly  cared  for, "—has  been  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  town,  and  most  of  those  who  have  fallen  now  repose  in  their  native  dust. 
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But  some  still  remain  on  Southern  soil,  where  or  how  buried  we  know  not. 
All  we  can  say  of  them  is,  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  their  heroic  deeds 
have  passed  into  history,  and  their  names  are  engraven  upon  our  memories. 

This  is  a  voluntary  tribute  of  a  grateful  people  to  perpetuate  the  memory, 
and  to  hand  down  to  future  generations  the  names,  of  those  patriots  who  have 
fallen  in  this  second  struggle  for  freedom  and  right.  The  people  of  the  town 
have  not  waited  till  the  war  was  over,  before  recognizing  the  services  of  those 
who  have  fallen  in  their  defence ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  while  the 
government  is  calling  for  more  men  and  more  money,  they  have  gone  for- 
ward in  this  noble  work.  We  have  done  what  the  town  and  people  may  well 
be  proud  of.  The  town  has  given  and  graded  this  beautiful  spot,  and  the 
people  have  contributed  the  money  to  purchase  this  memento.  It  has  all 
been  done  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  by  all  classes,  from  the  princely 
merchant  down  to  the  humblest  scholar  in  our  common  schools,  that  all 
might  feel  that  they  have  a  common  interest  in  this  patriotic  work,  and  have 
done  something  towards  perpetuating  the  memory  of  those  who  have  proved 
good  soldiers,  and  at  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Governor  have  laid  down 
their  arms  and  gone  up  higher. 

Let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers, —  that  God  of  concord  who  presided 
over  their  deliberations  when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Republic, —  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  our  Southern  brethren  to  peace  and  submission  to  the 
legally  constituted  rulers  of  the  nation ;  but,  failing  this,  let  us  pray  that  same 
God,  who  is  also  the  God  of  battles,  that  he  may  grant  victory  upon  victory 
to  the  Union  arms,  until  every  vestige  of  rebellion  is  swept  from  the  land, 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States, —  the  symbol  of  her  sovereignty, —  shaU 
again  wave,  in  undisputed  supremacy,  over  a  free,  united,  and  prosperous 
people. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Eice  happily  breathed  the  same  spuifc  which 
animated  the  entire  audience,  and  spoke  the  language  of  every  heart. 
There  were  no  divergent  sentiments,  and  no  uninterested  spectators. 
The  people  had  lived  through  more  than  three  years  of  the  war, 
with  aU  its  trials,  expenses  and  hardships  ;  they  had  suffered  again 
and  again  the  agony  of  disappointment  and  the  poignant  distress 
of  hope  deferred  ;  they  had  heen  parted  from  husbands  and  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons,  many  of  whom  were  sleeping  the  soldier's  last 
sleep,  and  would  return  to  them  no  more.  Many  families  had  found 
their  means  of  living  seriously  abridged,  and  the  whole  economy 
of  life  was  necessarily  changed  with  them.  And  still  with  undaunt- 
ed spirit  they  scorned  to  abandon  the  struggle.  They  were  re- 
solved to  go  forward,  and  trust  in  God. 

Mr.  Rice's  address  was  followed  by  prayer  by  the  Eev.  Edward 
James  Young,  pastor  of  the  Channing  church  and  Society.    Then 
came  the  following  ode : 
38 
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'T  is  holy  ground  — 
This  spot,  where  in  their  graves. 
We  place  our  Country's  braves. 
Who  fell  in  Freedom's  holy  cause 
Fighting  for  liberty  and  laws  — 

Let  tears  abound. 

Here  let  them  rest  — 
And  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold, 
Shall  glow  and  freeze  above  this  mold  — 
A  thousand  years  shall  pass  away  — 
A  nation, still  shall  mourn  this  clay, 

Which  now  is  blest. 

Here,  where  they  lie, 
Oft  shall  the  widow's  tear  be  shed. 
Oft  shall  fond  parents  mourn  their  dead. 
The  orphan  here  shall  kneel  and  weep, 
And  maidens  grieve  where  lovers  sleep  — 

A  broken  tie. 

Great  God  in  heaven ! 
Shall  all  this  sacred  blood  be  shed  — 
Shall  we  thus  mourn  our  glorious  dead, 
•  O,  shall  the  end  be  wrath  and  woe, 

The  knell  of  Freedom's  overthrow  — 

A  country  riven? 

It  will  not  be !  i 

We  trust,  O  God !  Thy  gracious  power 
To  aid  us  in  our  darkest  hour. 
This  be  our  prayer  —  "  O  Father !  save 
A  people's  Freedom  from  the  grave  — 

All  praise  to  thee !" 

The  principal  discourse  on  tlie  occasion  was  by  the  Eev.  Horatio 
Balch  Hackett,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution,—  a  man  of  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  who,  at  the  request 
of  the  town,  brought  his  scholarly  culture  and  briUiant  eloquence 
to  dignify  and  adorn  the  hour.  None  had  kindled  with  a  gran-- 
der  enthusiasm  than  he  duiing  the  entire  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle. None  had  felt  more  keenly  the  joy  of  every  victory,  and  the 
pain  of  every  defeat.  None  had  more  fuUy  comprehended  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion.  His  culture,  his  leamir^,  his  enlight- 
ened Christian  patriotism  pointed  him  out  as  the  orator  specially 
fitted  for  the  service  required.     And  all  felt  that  he  spoke  in  a 
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manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  occasion.  The  discourse, 
■with  th&  other  exercises  of  the  day,  were  afterwards  printed.  Dr. 
Hackett's  address  was  followed  by  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  and  the  ceremony  was  closed  with  an  original  hymn,  by  the 
same  author : 

Take  these  choice  titeasures,  gentle  earth, 
And  shield  thera  in  thy  faithful  breast, 

Gathered  like  gems  of  priceless  worth, 
And  brought  among  thy  dead  to  rest. 

Take  this  new  honor,  reared  in  love, 

Where  sleep  the  trusted  and  the  bravQ, 

Pointing  the  mourner's  faith  above, 

To  Him  who  takes,  to  Him  who  gave. 

Bound  this  fair  shaft  let  summer  leave 

Its  fragrant  airs,  at  morn  and  even, 
And  golden  clouds  in  sunlight  weave 

Pathways  of  glory  into  heaven. 

Agiun  the  flag  of  peace  shall  float 

O'er  all  the  land,  from  sea  to  sea; 
O'er  all  the  land  shall  swell  the  note 

Of  Freedom's  final  Jubilee. 

We  build  the  shrine,  we  sing  the  brave ; 

Yet  own  how  vain  are  human  boasts ; 
In  God  alone  is  power  to  save, — 

Our  trust  is  in  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


The  literary  performances  of  the  occasion  were,  printed  in  a 
pamphlet,  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  day  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
storm  of  war  and  tumult  still  raging  at  the  South.  The  end  of  the 
war  was  still  nearly  a  year  away  ;  but  the  scenes  of  such  an  occa- 
sion had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  aU  who  were  present. 
And  it  may  well  be  believed  that  every  one  left  the  hallowed  spot 
with  the  firesh  resolve  to  be  found  ready  for  any  coming  emergency. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  highly  honorable  to  the  town  of 
Newton,  that  this  was  the  first  soldiers'  monument  known  to  have 
been  erected  in  New  England  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  this 
terrible  struggle,  and  also  that  it  was  erected  while  the  conflict  was 
still  surging  with  its  waves  of  bitterness  over  the  fair  domains  of 
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our  national  inheritance.  On  this  yery  day,  there  was  a  truce 
between  the  two  armies  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
of  the  last  engagements. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  others  of  the  soldiers  of  Newton  were 
slain  during  the  war ;  so  that  the  list  on  the  tablet  received  no 
additions.  Several,  however,  returned  home,  diseased  and 
infirm,  as  a  consequence  of  the  hardships  and  exposures  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and,  in  process  of  time,  one  by  one,  passed 
away.  They  as  really  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country's 
welfare,  as  tiiose  who  fell  in  battle. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

MEW'X'OK  IN  THE    WAK  OP  THE    REBELLION. —  TOWK     ACTION. THE 

WOMEN  OF  NEWTON. —  BATTLES  IN  WHICH  NEWTON  MEN  WERE 
ENGAGED. —  CNFDELING  THE  FLAG. —  THE  SLAIN  IN  BATTLE. — 
GEN.  A.  B.  UNDERWOOD. —  NEWTOn'S  DEAD  IN  THE  WAR. — 
BATTLE    OF    GETTYSBURG   DESCRIBED   BY   A   PARTICIPANT. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  immediately  after  the  tidings  of  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  Boston,  with  an  account  of  the  action 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  thereon,  the  Selectmen  of 
Newton  issued  their  warrant  for  a  town  meeting  to  he  held  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  The  warrant  contained  just  three  clauses. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  glowed  as  of  old,  and  the  people  were 
ready  to  fly  to  arms  in  defence  of  the  country.  The  fathers  of 
the  Eevolutionary  period  were  dead,  but  their  mantles  rested  on 
their  sons.     The  three  clauses  above  referred  to  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  choose  a  Moderator. 

2.  To  see  if  the  town  will  make  suitable  provision,  by  an  appropriation 
of  money  or  otherwise,  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  such  of  her  citizens 
as  may  respond  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  men  to  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  entering  the  military  service  of  their  country. 

3.  To  see  if  the  town  will  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  uni- 
forms or  equipments  of  such  military  companies  as  may  be  formed  within 
the  town. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  accordance  with  the  above  warrant, 
April  29, 1861,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Moderator,  is  the  following  record : 

D.  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  presented  and  read  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, viz. : 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Government,  the  Republic 
is  placed  in  great  peril  by  an  armed  rebellion  of  several  of  the  United  States, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  our  National  Archives  and  Capitol,  and  a  sudden 
resort  to  armed  resistance  has  become  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  liberties, 
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And  whereas,  by  solemn  Proclamation,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  upon  the  good  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  means  of 
eflfectual  resistance, — 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newton,  in  town  meet- 
ing assembled,  ever  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
do  hereby  instruct  and  direct  the  Selectmen  of  our  said  town  to  take  and  ap- 
propriate from  any  moneys  at  any  time  in  the  treasury  of  said  town,  during 
the  current  year,  a  sufficient  sum,  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
fully  arm  and  equip,  in  the  most  approved  and  effectual  manner,  one  Com- 
pany or  more  of  Volunteer  Militia,  who  have  enlisted  or  may  hereafter  enlist 
from  said  town,  in  the  service  of  the  General  or  State  Governments. 

And  if  any  such  persons  are  called  into  the  actual  service,  leaving  their 
families  unprovided  for,  the  said  Selectmen  are  also  directed  to  take  especial 
care  to  provide  for  thera  all  the  needed  and  necessary  comforts  of  life,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  during  the  continuance  of  said  service,  and  as  long  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  requires. 

And  if  any  should  perish  in  said  service,  the  town  will  tenderly  care  for 
their  remains,  and  furnish  them  a  suitable  burial. 

Resolved,  that  the  people  of  this  town  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
and  trust  in  our  present  form  of  Government,  that  we  have  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  its  franiers,  and  that,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
I)arty  lines,  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  revere  and  love  their  virtues  and  their 
memories.  The  cause  of  this  Union  is  our  cause,  and  to  its  support,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  pledge  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

This  resolution  was  a  precise  counterpart  to  that  passed  by  the 
fathers  of  Newton  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Revolution.  It 
had  the  same  ring.  The  preamble  and  resolution  were  discussed 
in  patriotic  speeches  by  D.  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  "Wiley 
Edmands,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  jr.,  William  Mcintosh,  and  others, 
and  passed  unanimously. 

Andi-ew  H.  Ward,  jr.,  a  member  of  a  large  committee  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  who  had  held  a  meeting  at  Newtonville  on  the 
subject  of  Volunteers,  here  presented  two  papers,  and  read  them. 
The  first,  after  being  amended,  was  as  follows  : 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  committee  of  three,  in  connection  with 
the  Selectmen,  be  chosen,  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  uniforms  and  un- 
derclothes, and  what  other  apparel  is  necessary,  and  that  the  committee  be 
Capt.  T.  M.  Bryan,  jr.,  B.  W.  Dennison  and  J.  C.  Potter,  jr. 

The  committee  also  recommend  to  the  town  to  accept  the  following  com- 
mittee on  Arms,  to  act  with  and  render  assistance  to  the  Selectmen,  yiz. : 
Capt.  T.  M.  Bryan,  jr.,  A.  H.  Ward,  jr.,  and  E.  W.  Dennison. 

Voted,  to  adopt  the  recommendations  presented  by  Mr.  Ward. 
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ITae  other  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Ward  was  as  follows : 

To  THE  Selectmen  of  Newton  : 

Having  understood  that  a  fund  was  to  be  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the 
equipment  of  the  military  Company  now  being  formed  therein,  the  under- 
signed, as  representing  the  ladies  of  Newton,  volunteer  to  make  up  all  the 
undergarments  necessary  for  its  outfit. 


Mrs.  PhiUp  A.  Green,       )  jr--p.  -p.,,, 
Mrs.  William  Pentecost,  J  ^PP'^'^  *  '^"'• 

Mrs.  Thomas  Rice.jr.,  1  t  .„„.  j.,,,, 
Mrs.  Edward  Warren,  f  ^"^er  j!  alls. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Ward,  1  4,,i,,,.„/inip 
M1S.E.  M.  Clarke,  ( -^-lournaale. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance,  1  ™-    ..  ■1srp.jrt.n7, 
Miss  E.  A.  Goodale,     )  *^®^^  Newton. 


£^.^r^o°r!?nr}^«-'-^«- 
S  Mto^e^^^,  }  Newton  Comer. 


Voted,  that  the  paper  containing  the  names  of  the  ladies  who 
have  volunteered  to  make  underclothes  be  referred  to  the  joint 
committee  on  uniforms. 

Hon.  J.  "Wiley  Edmands  moved  that  the  Selectmen  have  author- 
ity to  offer  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  per  month,  while 
in  service,  to  Volunteers  from  this  town,  in  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment pay ;  in  case  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  offer  such  bounty 
for  the  increase  of  the  Companies  from  this  town. 

Passed  unanimously  by  vote. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Underwood,  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz. : 

Resolved,  also,  that  the  Selectmen  take  oare  of  and  provide  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  citizens  of  Newton  who  have  now  gone  into  the  service  of  the 
country  in  other  Companies,  and  of  those  already  enlisted  in  other  Companies 
who  may  be  called  into  service,  as  for  those  who  go  in  Companies  from  this 
town. 

This  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  meeting  was  dissolved ;  after  which,  cheers  were  given  for 
the  Union,  the  Newton  Company,  etc. 

The  citizens  of  Newton  were  evidently  impatient  of  delay,  and 
anxious  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country. 
Hence,  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a  town  meeting  held 
June  11,  1861,  we  find  the  following  records : 

The  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
Selectmen,  and  of  the  expenditures  incurred  for  troops  in  Ne.wton ;  stating 
that  about  $1,200  had  been  expended ;  that  they  had  made  repeated  efforts  to 
get  the  Company  raised  in  Newton  mustered  into  Government  service,  but 
had  failed;  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being  accepted  for  a  year 
to  come ;  and  they  asked  for  instruction. 
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D.  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  town  appropriate,  and  hereby  instruct  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  town  to  raise,  sufficient  money  to  defray  any  expenses  already 
incurred  to  carry  outiand  fulfil  any  contract  heretofore  made  with  or  ia 
behalf  of  any  of  its  inhabitants  who  may  have  enlisted  as  members  of  the 
Volunteer  Militia,  who  have  been  or  may  be  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  that  the  Selectmen  are  instructed  to  draw  from  any  money  now 
in  the  treasury  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  any  expense  they 
have  incurred  for  military  drills  and  purposes  up  to  this  date  j  and  that  all 
contracts  for  such  purposes  be  closed  this  day. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  are  tendered'  to  its 
patriotic  young  men,  who  have  so  nobly  come  forward  and  offered  their 
military  service  to  the  State  and  country  in  this  time  of  great  peril. 

Also,  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  are  tendered 
to  our  Selectmen,  for  their  wise  and  prudent  management  in  our  eflEbrts  to  pro- 
vide military  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  Government. 

Such  was  the  action  of  the  town  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  The  struggle  proved  to  be  much  longer  than  was  anticipated. 
But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Newton  that  her  citizens  never  flagged  in 
zeal  or  liberality.  "With  a  vigilance  that  never  slept,  with  a  patri- 
otism that  never  tu-ed,  the  Selectmen  kept  careful  watch  of  the 
events  of  the  times,  faithfully  reporting  to  the  town  what  was 
needed,  and  the  town  was  never  backward  to  vote  EberaDy  and 
cheerfully  all  requisite  supplies. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  town  meeting  November  4,.  1862,  we 
find  these  records : 

Voted,  that  the  town  hereby  approves  the  action  of  its  Selectmen  in  pro- 
curing Volunteer  soldiers  for  the  Government  service,  and  assumes  all  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  holding  meetings  and  paying  bounties  for 
recruits,  and  in  obtaining  men  and  lists  of  men  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town- 
and  that  the  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Dollars  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Voted,  that  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  soldiers,  residents  of  the  town,  who  die  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  and  paying  any  expenses  necessary  and  incident  thereto ;— said  sum 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Selectmen. 

Voted,  that  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Selectmen,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  extraordinary  necessities  of  resident  soldiers  of  the  town,  serving  in  the 
field  in  the  army  during  the  coming  year. 

Voted,  that  two  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Selectmen,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  discharged  and 
returned  soldiers. 

Voted,  that  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated,  to  pay,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Selectmen,  for  the  recovery  and  burial  of  deceased  sol- 
diers, including  what  they  have  already  paid  for  said  services. 

"Voted,  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  families  of  those  in  the  Navy  from  our  town,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Selectmen. 

The  Records  of  the  town  show  that  from  year  to  year,  as  long 
as  the  war  continued,  with  ever  watchful  eye  and  tender  care  the 
'citizens,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  well  as  individually,  stood 
ready  to  detect  and  meet  every  new  emergency.     At  a  town  meet- 
ing held  August  7,  1863,— 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  balance  of  money  which  was  appropriateoC 
to  families  of  Volunteers,  at  a  former  meeting,  be  now  appropriated  to  the 
families  of  drafted  men  also. 

Voted,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  be  authorized,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Selectmen  it  may  be  necessary,  to  borrow  for  the  use  of  the  town, 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Selectmen  to  the  families  of 
the  soldiers  from  Newton. 

Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to  use  as  much  as  may  be  needed 
of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  families  of  deceased 
Volunteers,  for  the  use  of  the  families  of  deceased  and  disabled  soldiera 
from  Newton. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  a  movement  was  made  in  town  meet- 
ing, with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  Monument,  and 
Newton  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  if  not 
the  first,  which  made  such  provision  to  honor  the  memory  of  her 
fallen  heroes.  In  the  town  meeting  held  November  3,  1863, 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands  offered  the  following  motion,  which  was 
at  once  carried : 

That  a  part  of  the  Cemetery  land  owned  by  the  town  shall  be  so  disposed 
of  by  the  Selectmen  as  to  secure  for  the  Soldiers'  Monument  a  lot  properly 
graded,  that  may  be  selected  by  the  committee  on  the  erection  of  the  Monu- 
ment. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1864,  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  $15,- 
000  for  aid  to  families  of  Volunteers ;  and  April  4th,  $23,000,  to 
meet  the  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  the  coming  year  in  rais- 
ing Volunteers  and  filling  the  town  quota.  August  5th,  $20,000 
additional  were  voted  to  pay  bounties   and  other  expenses  of 
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recruiting,  and  to  fill  the  town's  quota  "  under  the  recent  call  for 
Volunteers,  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

At  the  March  meeting,  1865,  $15,000  were  appropriated  for  fam- 
ilies of  Volunteers,  and  $5,913.22  to  cover  the  deficiency  in  the 
same,  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  pui'pose  of  recruiting  men  to 
fill  Newton's  quota,  under  the  calls  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  July  18,  1864,  and  December  19,  1864. 

The  above  records  contain  a  complete  view  of  the  patriotic 
action  of  the  town  of  Newton,  during  the  eventful  period  of  the 
civil  war.  The  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Mon- 
ument on  the  23rd  of  July,  1864, —  an  account  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  chapter  on  the  new  Cemetery  of  Newton, —  belongs 
to  the  same  interesting  and  honorable  history.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Presidential  election  Novembers,  1864,  the  town  meeting  was 
remarkably  enthusiastic  as  well  as  harmonious.  The  number  of 
ballots  cast  was  1,316,  of  which  954  were  for  the  Lincoln  ticket. 
The  first  vote  deposited  on  this  occasion  was  cast  by  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  of  Newton  Centre. 

The  above  are  all  the  iJecords; — but  who  can  compute  aU  the 
private  gifts,  the  individual  donations,  the  cares,  the  self-denials, 
the  heart-breakings,  the  desolated  homes,  the  broken  stay  and 
stafi'of  many  households,  the  life-long  sorrows,  the  hope  deferred, 
the  young  lives  sacrificed,  the  best  and  bravest  blood  of  the  coun- 
try poured  out  like  water ! 

The  original  compact  still  exists,  whereby  a  small  number  of 
Newton's  most  prominent  citizens  guaranteed  the  {Selectmen  and 
Treasurer  against  any  loss  which  might  be  incurred  by  advancing 
money  for  recruits,  in  1864. 

Whereas,  the  undersigned,  inhahitanta  of  Newton,  desire  the  Selectmen  to 
recruit  men  to  flU  the  quota  of  the  town,  in  advance  of  any  future  calls  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  town  cannot  appropriate  money 
therefor  until  after  a  call  has  been  made,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  paid  by  towns  to  Volunteers, 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby  severally  agree  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
guarantee  and  save  harmless  the  Selectmen  and  Treasurer  of  said  town  of 
Newton  against  all  loss  on  any  sums  of  money  they  may  pay  or  advance,  or 
which  may  be  paid  to  recruits  or  for  expenses  of  recruiting,  under  the  ap- 
proval and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  said  town,  to  fill  or  pro- 
vide for  any  further  call,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  soldiers 
during  the  present  war. 
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Provided  that  the  same  shall  be  assessed  pro  rata,  upon  the  paying  sub- 
scribers hereto,  and  in  no  case  is  to  exceed  the  amounts  annexed  to  our 
respective  names. 

Witness  our  hands,  this  18th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1864. 


J.  Wiley  Bdmands, 

$1,000 

C.  C.  and  I.  T.  Burr, 

$1,000 

E.  P.  Bancroft, 

1,000 

G.  C.  and  C.  H.  Lord, 

1,000 

John  S.  Farlow, 

1,000 

WilUam  Claflin, 

1,000 

Gardner  Colby, 

1,000 

The  patriotic  and  military  history  of  Newton,  as  it  clusters 
around  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  is  famUiar  to 
many  stiU  on  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  were  present  at  the 
enthusiastic  meetings  held,  from  tin^e  to  time,  to  encourage  the 
enlistment  of  fresh  troops,  and  who  witnessed  the  noble  devotion 
of  the  choicest  young  men  of  the  town  to  the  cause  of  their  imper- 
illed country,  bear  this  glorious  record  indelibly  inscribed  upon 
their  memories  and  their  hearts.  None  who  were  present  can  ever 
forget  a  meeting  held  at  the  public  haU  in  Newton  Centre,  during 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  war,  when  Charles  Ward  came 
forward  and  pledged  himself  to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  for 
the  sacred  cause  of  his  country.  He  was  young  and  delicate. 
His  gentle  manners  won  upon  every  heart.  His  future  was  full  of 
promise.  Just  ready  to  enter  college,  and  hoping  afterwards  to 
engage  in  the  sacred  profession  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
life, —  the  world  opened  before  him  in  the  most  tempting  attitudes. 
He  stood  up  in  that  crowded  assembly  of  stalwart  men,  and  spoke 
of  Ms  prospects  and  his  hopes.  "But,"  he  said,  "if  my  country 
needs  my  services,  I  am  witling  for  her  sake  to  make  the  sacrifice." 
Few  dry  eyes  were  in  that  assembly  that  night.  He  gave  himself 
to  the  cause,  and  after  a  few  weeks  fell  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 
Most  worthily  is  his  name  perpetuated  by  his  comrades  in  the  title 
of  their  military  organization  (Charles  Ward  Post,  organized  in 
1868).  His  spirit  and  his  fate  were  only  a  specunen  of  many 
others  as  promising,  as  beloved,  as  full  of  hope  as  he,  but  who 
now  sleep  in  a  soldier's  grave. 

During  the  entire  war,  every  heart  was  busied  with  its  scenes 
and  its  demands.  Every  pulpit  discussed  themes  suited  to  nerve 
the  people  to  steadiness  in  the  great  struggle.  Every  man  was 
absorbed  in  the  grave  necessities  of  the  occasion.  And  gentle 
woman,  in  every  house,  the  aged  and  the  young,  was  employed  in 
Ijroviding  means  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  the 
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sick,  and  the  dying.  Besides  the  sums  of  money,  yoted  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  soldiers,  thousands  of  boxes  loaded  every  express 
train  going  to  the  front, —  the  testimonials  of  the  love  and  interest 
of  those  who  remained  at  home. 

The  town,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  made  liberal  appropriations 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  amounts  voted  by  the  town 
at  various  dates,  were  as  follows : 

November  i,  1862, $50,000 

August       7,  1863, 5,000 

March        7,  1864, 15,000 

April          3,  1864, 23,000 

August       5,  1864,  ....  20,000 

Total,  $113,000 

Amount  expended,  $92,621 

The  whole  number  of  men  requu-ed  to  fill  the  quota  of  New- 
ton's soldiers,  under  all  the  calls  for  volunteers  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  was  1,0G7.  The  number  actually  fur- 
nished by  the  town  was  1,129, —  giving  a  sm'plus  of  sixty-two. 
The  number  of  volunteers  mustered  into  the  service  for  three 
years,  who  belonged  in  the  town  of  Newton,  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  This  is  exclusive  of  those  who  served  in  the 
navy,  and  of  others,  natives  of  the  town,  and  whose  acts  of  valor 
did  it  honor,  although  at  the  date  of  their  enlistment  they  were 
citizens  of  other  places.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  many  who  served 
for  shorter  periods,  both  as  officers  and  privates,  and  whose  names 
are  worthy  of  honor. 

The  town  of  Newton  furnished,  in  this  war,  thirty-six  commis- 
sioned officers  and  two  general  officers.  Of  the  latter,  Brevet- 
Major-General  Adin  B.  Underwood  was  severely  wounded  while 
bravely  leading  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  regiment  in  the 
successful  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee. 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  J.  Gushing  Edmands  was  also  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Peeble's  Farm,  September  30,  1864. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  Newton  men  who  enlisted  for  three 
years,  there  were,  in  the  Thirty-second  regiment,  ninety-seven ; 
in  the  First,  twenty-six ;  in  the  Sixteenth,  thirty-seven ;  in  the 
Twenty-fourth,  seventeen  ;  and  smaller  numbers  in  several  others. 
The  whole  number  of  Massachusetta  regiments  containing  one  or 
more  Newton  men  was  thirty. 
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The  battles  in  -which  regiments  containing  Newton  men  were 
engaged,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  were  as  follows  : 

First  Regiment. —  Bull  Run,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Glen- 
dale,  Kettle  Eun,  Chantilly,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors viUe, 
Gettysburg,  Locust  Grove,  Spottsylvania. 

Second  Regiment. —  Jackson,  Front  Royal,  Winchester,  Cedar 
Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellor sville,  Gettys- 
burg, Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach-Tree  Creek,  Atlanta, 
Raleigh,  Aveiysborough. 

Seventh  Regiment. —  The  Peninsula,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna 
River,  Cold  Harbor. 

Twelfth  Regiment. —  Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  River,  Cold  Harbor,  Peters- 
burg. 

Thirteenth  Regiment. —  Second  BuU  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
North  Anna  River,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg. 

Sixteenth  Regiment. —  Fair  Oaks,  Glendale,  Malvern  HUl,  Ket- 
tle Run,  ChantUly,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Locust  Grove,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  River, 
Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg. 

• 

Seventeenth  Regiment. —  Kinston,  Goldsborough,  Bachelder's 
Creek,  Gum  Swamp. 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment. —  Roanoke  Island,  Kinston,  White- 
hall, James  Island,  Morris  Island,  Fort  Wagner,  Green  Valley, 
Drury's  Bluff,  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  Weir  Bottom 
Church,  Deep  Bottom,  Deep  Run,  FusseU's  MiUs,  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg, Four-Mile  Run  Church,  Darbytown  Road. 

Thirty-second  Regiment. —  Malvern  Hill,  Gainesville,  Second 
Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station,  Mine  Run,  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Tolopotomy,  Bethesda  Church,  Peters- 
burg, Weldon  Railroad,  Vaughan  Road,  Dabney's  MiUs,  Hatcher's 
Run,  Brydtown  Boad,  White  Oak  Road. 
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Thirty-third  Regiment. —  Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsviUe,  Bev- 
erly Ford,  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Mouatain,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
-the  battles  of  General  Sherman's  Grand  Ai-my. 

Fir  St  Regiment  of  Cavalry. —  Poolsville,  South  Mountain,  Antie- 
tam,  Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsviUe,  Brandy  Station,  Aldie, 
UpperviUe,  Gettysburg,  WilUamsport,  Culpepper,  Auburn,  Todd's 
Tavern,  Fortifications  of  Richmond,  Vaughan  Road,  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Bellefleld. 

Thus,  in  not  less  than  seventy-five  fields  did  the  men  of  Newton 
imperil  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.  They  fought 
bravely  and  brought  back  victory.  The  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  war,  recorded  on  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  are  a  permanent 
testimony  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.* 

Besides  the  citizens  of  Newton  who  were  engaged'  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom,  the  members  of  the  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution deserve  honorable  mention.  Some  of  the  young  men 
enlisted  early  in  the  war.  Several  of  the  alumni  of  former  years 
voluntarily  did  service  in  the  army,  some  as  soldiers  and  officers 
of  various  grades,  others  as  chaplains.  Several  others,  after  com- 
pleting their  service  in  the  field,  were  mustered  out,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  the  Institution,  delaying  their  preparation  for  the 
high  work  of  their  lives,  until  the  clouds  which  hung  over  their 
country  were  dissipated.  Some  of  them  suffered  severely  in  pris- 
ons and  on  battle-fields,  and  some  brought  back  only  mutilated 
forms  for  the  service  of  the  church.  The  honorable  catalogue  of 
these  patriotic  servants  of  God  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  a  rare  ceremony 
which  occuiTed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  which  none  who 
were  present  to  witness  it  will  ever  forget.  The  ceremony  was 
the  unfurling  of  the  American  flag"  on  the  Common  in  Newton 
Centre.  No  flag  of  such  size  had  ever  been  raised  in  that  village. 
A  large  and  beautlfal.flag-staff  had  been  procured  by  subscription 
among  the  citizens,  and  a  flag  of  corresponding  dimensions.  The 
time  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  the  early  morning,  before 
the  citizens  were  obliged  to  scatter  to  their  various  employments 
for  the  day.     It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  of 

*In  chapter  XLVIU,  which  contains  official  accounts  drawn  from  documents  in  the 
AdjutanlrQeneral's  office  in  the  State  House,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  list  is  materially 
enlarged. 
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earty  summer.  The  brilliant  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the 
sun  shone  with  its  fullest  radiance,  ■  as  if  in  harmony  with  the 
scene.  The  birds  sang  their  matin  carols,  as  if  to  welcome  the 
banner,  to  float  in  the  bright  empyrean  where  they  had  theii'  home. 
A  large  company  gathered  in  front  of  the  public  hall,  which,  at  that 
time,  stood  on  the  northwestern  corner  of  Station  Street, —  every 
one  fired  with  patriotic  ardor,  every  one  drinking  in  new  strength  to 
do  and  dare,  in  the  presence  of  the  chosen  symbol  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  Prayer  was  oflFered  by  Eev.  S.  F.  Smith, 
D .  D . ,  in  the  centre  of  the  reverent  throng,  invoking  God's  continued 
blessing  on  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
Then,  as  the  company  stood  around  the  towering  shaft,  Hon.  J. 
"Wiley  Edmands,  who,  by  common  consent,  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, led  to  its  foot  an  aged  man,  Joshua  Loring,  Esq.,  who  had 
lived  more  than  ninety  winters, —  and,  putting  into  his  trembling 
hands  the  cords  which  governed  the  motions  of  the  banner,  helped 
him  to  raise  it  to  its  place.  When  it  reached  the  top,  and  the 
starry  symbol  unrolled  itself  and  floated  on  the  breeze,  to  the  notes 
of  the  National  Hymn  and  the  cheers  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd,  it 
was  felt  by  all  present  that  every  one  had  consecrated  himself 
anew  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is 
safe  with  such  defenders. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  Newton's  soldiers 
who  were  slain  in  battle,  or  who  died  of  diseases  contracted  while 
in  service,  together  with  a  few  others  who  have  deceased  at  a  later 
period.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  names  wiQ  render 
the  list  convenient  for  reference.  The  same  names,  arranged  by 
General  Underwood  with  reference  to  the  regiments  in  which  they 
were  included,  wiU  be  presented  hereafter  on  pages  623-625. 

Orestus  J.  Adams,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  killed  in  a  charge,  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
(Battle  of  the  Wilderness),  May  12,  1864.     His  body  was  never  recovered. 

John  Allen,  Mass.  First,  Co.  G,  killed  at  Glendale,  Va.,  June  30,  1862. 
George  Baker,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1862. 

Lemuel  F.  Bassett,  13th  Indiana  infantry,  died 

George  H.  Baxter,  Mass.  24th,  Co.  E,  killed  June  5,  1862. 
George  W.  Belcher,,  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  G,  died  1872. 

William  R.  Benson,  Mass.  First,  Co.  I,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Williams.- 
burg,  Va.,  May  5,  1862. 
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George  S.  Boyd,  Mass.  33rd,  sergeant  Co.  E,  died  June,  1872. 

George  F.  Brackett,  Mass.  5th,  Co.  K,  died  in  Newton,  October  29,  1876. 

Theodore  L.  Brackett,  First  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  A,  killed  accidentally  at 
Warrenton,  Va.,  December  3,  1863. 

Joseph  B.  Breck,  U.  S.  Navy,  lieutenant,  U.  S.  gunboat  "  Niphon."  Died 
of  consumption,  the  result  of  his  arduous  labors  and  exposure,  July  26,  1865. 
By  his  blockading  services  he  aided  materially  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  by  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy. 

Lowell  M.  Breck,  IT.  S.  Navy,  acting  ensign,  died  after  expiration  of 
service. 

Leroy  S.  Bridgoman,  Mass.  First,  Co.  I,  died  1863.  Buried  at  Palmer, 
Mass. 

Charles  S.  Brown.     Buried  at  Evergreen  Cemetery. 

Eben  E.  Buck,  Mass.  44th,  Co.  B,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

B.  L.  Butler,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.K,  died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  December  8, 1862. 

Frederick  Champion,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  January 
6,  1863. 

Gilbert  A.  Cheney,  Mass.  2nd,  Co.  D,  died  of  wounds,  October  18,  1862. 

Thomas  W.  Clifford,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  in  the  field,  March  20,  1864. 

Seth  Cousens,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

Zenas  Crane,  Mass.  44th,  Co.  B,  died  October  12,  1874. 

Frederick  A.  Cutter,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2, 1863. 

Thomas  Duran,  Mass.  18th,  sergeant  Co.  F,  died  after  expiration  of  ser- 
vice. 

A.  B.  Ely,  captain  U.  S.  Volunteers,  assistant-adjutant-general,  died  1872. 

William  Fell,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 
1863 ;  buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery. 

Charles  E.  Fifield,  Mass.  32nd,  sergeant  Co.  E,  died  after  expiration  of 
service. 

John  Leaman  Plagg,  Mass.  16th,  sergeant  Co.  B,  died  July  7,  1867; 
buried  at  Lower  Falls. 

John  Forsyth,  jr.,  Mass.  16th,  sergeant  Co.  E,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July 
2,  1863. 

William  N.  Freeman,  Mass.  First,  Co.  I,  died  at  Philadelphia,  January  6, 
1863. 

William  L.  Oilman,  Rev.,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Gettysburg,  July  30,  1863. 

Patrick  Haggerty,  Mass.  19th,  Co.  E,  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec. 
13,  1862. 

H.  C.  Harrington,  Mass.  45th,  Co.  K,  died  after  the  expiration  of  service. 

William  A.  Harris,  First  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  G,  died  nearly  a  year  after 
peace  was  proclaimed,  from  the  fresh  breaking  out  of  a  wound  received  dur- 
ing his  term  of  service. 
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Leopold  H.  Hawkes,  Mass.  32ncl,  Co.  K,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2, 1863, 
■while  helping  a  wounded  comrade  off  the  field. 

Charles  P.  Hooker,  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  L,  transferred  to  the  4th  Mass. 
Cavalry. 

George  Houghton,  Mass.  16th,  Co.  I,  died  at  the  National  Asylum,  Augusta, 
Me.,  September  12,  1873. 

George  E.  Huntress. 

Thomas  L.  Jackson,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2, 1863. 

William  H.  Johnson. 

William  Jordan,  Mass.  44th,  Co.  B,  died  February  22,  1875. 

Albert  A.  Kendall,  M.  D.,  Mass.  12th,  Assistant  Surgeon,  killed  at  Antie- 
tam,  Md.,  September  17,  1862,  by  a  chance  shot,  white  binding  up  the  wounds 
of  soldiers  lying  on  the  field.     Buried  at  the  Lower  Falls. 

George  Kimball. 

Roger  S.  Elingsbury,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Get- 
tysburg, after  expiration  of  service,  October,  1870. 

Jefferson  Lakin;  Mass.  2nd,  Co.  D,  killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  May  25, 
1862.    He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Newton  soldier  killed  in  the  war. 

Henry  T.  Lawson,  2nd  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery,  major,  died  of  yellow  fever 
October  1,  1864,  in  North  Carolina. 

Charles  A.  Leavitt,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  at  Sharpsburg,  Va.,  October 
21,  1862. 

Elliot  Littlefield,  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  G,  died  at  Belle  Isle,  Va. 

Edward  Lyman,  Mass.  16th,  corporal  Co.  K,  died  of  .wounds  at  Falmouth, 
"Va.,  June  7,  1863. 

Michael  Martin,  Mass.  16th,  Co.  G,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  August  29, 
1862. 

John  Meirs,  jr.,  1st  Mass  Cavalry,  Co.  H,  died  August  20,  1864. 

Daniel  H.  Miller,  U.  S.  Engineers,  died 

William  B.  Neff,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  killed  in  a  charge,  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
(battle  of  the  Wilderness),  May  12,  1864.     His  body  was  never  recovered. 

George  H.  Nichols,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  C,  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg,  died 
at  Belle  Isle. 

Stephen  L.  Nichols,  Mass.  32d,  Co.  K,  killed  in  a  charge.  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
(battle  of  the  Wilderness),  May  12,  1864.  His  body  was  never  recovered, 
but  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  new  Cemetery. 

Thomas  C.  Norcross,  Mass.  16th,  sergeant  Co.  K,  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  June,  1863. 

William  E.  Parker,  First  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  C,  died  after  expiration  of 
service. 

Henry  J.  Poole,  Mass.  22nd,  Co.  D,  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber, 1862. 

89 
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Albert  F.  Potter,  Mass.  44th,  sergeant  Co.  B,  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
January  29,  1863.     Buried  at  Brookfleld. 

Joseph  E.  Pratt,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K.,  died  at  Shepardstown,  Va.,  October 
12,  18G2. 

John  McQuade,  Mass.  24th,  Co.  E,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

George  P.  Kamsdell,  Mass.  32nd,  corporal  Co.  K,  died  April  28,  1876. 

■William  J.  Rand,  Mass.  45th,  Co.  K,  mortally  wounded  at  Kinston,  N.  C, 
December  17,  1862.     Buried  in  Cambridge  Cemetery. 

William  H.  Rice,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
14, 1863. 

George  H.  Rich,  Mass.  45th,  Co.  K,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

John  B.  Rogers,  Mass.  57th,  Co.  K,  died  of  wounds,  Petersburg,  Va.,  July 
26,  1864. 

John  P.  Rogers,  Mass.  16th,  Co.  I,  died  September  11,  1862. 

Matthew  T.  H.  Roffe,  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  A,  died  after  expiration  of 
service. 

Daniel  Sanger,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  IQ, 
1864. 

Edward  H.  Tombs,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

Lucius  F.  Trowbridge,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1862. 

William  H.  Trowbridge,  Mass.  1st,  Co.  A,  dropped  dead  July,  1862,  at 
Malvern  Hill,  Va. 


Michael  Vaughn,  Mass.  18th,  Co.  F,  died  ■ 


Harvey  L.  Vinton,  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  Co.  G,  died  in  the  prison  at  Belle 
Isle,  Va.,  and  was  buried  near  the  prison. 

Charles  Ward,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg, 
July  9,  1863. 

Grafton  H.  Ward,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  killed  at  Bethesda  Church,  June  3, 
1864. 

Eben  White, U.  S.  colored  troops,  killed  in  Maryland,  while  enlisting  freed- 
men  in  the  Union  army. 

Alfred  Washburn,  U.  S.  Navy,  acting  Master,  U.  S.  ship  "  Chocorua, "  died 
of  wounds  at  New  Orleans,  May  14,  1865. 

Samuel  F.  Woodward,  Mass.  32nd,  Co.  K,  kiUed  at  Shady  Grove  Church, 
Va.,  May  31,  1864. 

The  Massachusetts  Second  regiment,  in  which  there  were  sol- 
diers from  Newton,  being  included  in  the  above  list,  we  copy  the 
following  testimonials  to  this  regiment.  The  statements  are  con- 
tained in  a  report,  in  the  Newton  Journal,  of  a  lecture  by  a  citizen 
of  Newton,   General  Underwood,  before  the   Newton  Lyceum, 
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entitled  "  Citizen  Soldiering  during  the  late  "War ;  its  Trials  and 
Compensations." 

Perhaps  no  man  could  be  found  better  able,  from  long  experience  of  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  a  soldier,  suddenly  called  from  peaceful  home 
avocations  to  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  battle-field,  in  defence  of  flag  and 
country,  to  furnish  for  the  information  and  enjoyment  of  his  townsmen  an 
interesting  lecture  upon  this  important  subject,  than  the  gentleman  above 
named  [General  A.  B.  Underwood]. 

We,  cannot  at  this  time  give  a  better  idea  of  the  material  of  General  Under- 

.  wood's  grand  old  regiment,  the  Massachusetts  Second,  with  others  equally 

brave  and  heroic,  the  pride  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  than  by  the  reproduction 

of  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Wisconsin  Stale  Journal,  of 

June  15,  1865 : 

"The  Second  Massachusetts  and  the  Third  Wisconsin  Infantry  have  fought 
in  the  same  brigade,  side  by  side,  throughout  the  war.  Among  the  earliest 
regiments  in  the  field,  they  first  saw  active  service  under  Banks,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  When  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  his  usual  force  of 
^forty  thousand  men,'  fell  upon  Banks,  these  two  regiments  covered  the  rear, 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  They  stood  together  at  Cedar  Mountain, 
under  the  withering  cross-fire  of  the  enemy,  wlien  the  noble  Crane  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  country.  They  fought  at  Antietam,  and  Gettysburg,  and 
Chancellorsville.  Subsequently  transferred  to  the  West,  they  formed  a  part 
of  that  invincible  column,  which  under  Sherman  hewed  its  way  through  the 
central  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  South,  and  poured  down,  an  irresistible 
torrent,  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Both  regiments  were  among 
those  that  re-enlisted  for  the  war. 

"We  remember  a  conversation  had,  about  a  year  ago,  with  an  oflScer  of 
the  Third,  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Eastern  and  Western  troops. 
He  had  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  at  the  West,  and  had  there- 
fore large  opportunities  for  seeing  and  judging  upon  the  subject.  The  best 
troops  in  the  service,  the  steadiest,  bravest,  and  most  trustworthy,  he  said, 
were  those  from  New  England  and  the  Northwest.  ...  He  spoke  particu- 
larly of  the  Second  Massachusetts,  as  a  specimen  of  New  England  troops  \ 
and  said  that,  when  the  Third  Wisconsin  was  first  brigaded  with  them,  the 
Wisconsin  men  conceived  a  strong  antipathy  against  them.  The  Massachu- 
setts men  were  fitted  up  in  the  height  of  military  style.  They  had  the 
finest  tents  and  wagons  in  the  service,  their  uniforms  were  of  the  best  mate- 
rial, they  wore  white  gloves  on  parade ;  and  the  Wisconsin  men  looked  upon 
them  as  a  set  of  dandies  and  counter-jumpers,  who  would  take  to  their  heels 
at  the  first  approach  of  actual  danger.  By  and  by  the  hour  of  trial  came. 
Stonewall  Jackson  launched  his  thunderbolt  upon  Banks'  little  army.  And 
lo !  while  most  of  the  troops  were  hastening  out  of  harm's  way,  there  were 
the  brawny  boys  of  the  old  Third,  and  those  '  white-gloved  fellows '  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts,  side  by  side,  hanging  stubbornly  at  the  rear,  their 
hearts  swollen  with  rage,  covering  the  retreat,  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  chastening  the  exultant  foe  with  terrible  punishment  from  their 
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well-aimed  muskets.  'After  that,'  said  the  officer,  '  there  was  no  further  dis- 
trust or  contempt  on  either  side  between  the  Third  Wisconsin  and  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  but  mutual  good-tfill,  affection  and  pride  in  each  other, 
which  were  only  increased  as  they  became  better  acquainted,  under  yet 
severer  trials.'  " 

The  following  notes  by  General  Underwood  on  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  in  which  some  of  Newton's  bravest  and  best  young 
men  were  slain,  and  others  received  wounds  which  ultimately  ter- 
minated in  their  death,  are  of  deep  interest.     The  General  writes, — 

Tlio  two  armies  camo  in  collision,  unexpectedly,  at  Gettysburg,  instead  of 
at  White  Creek,  where  General  Mead,  the  Federal  commander,  proposed  to 
give  battle.  Terrible  was  the  shock,  as  these  two  great  armies  came  together 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  contest,  the  rebel  General  holding  his  men  well  in 
hand,  while  the  Federal  army  was  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
On  the  first  day,  the  Federal  force,  greatly  outnumbered,  exhibited  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  endurance,  with  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  valuable 
lives,  retaining  Cemetery  Hill  as  the  base  for  the  second  day's  contest.  The 
death  of  General  Reynolds  occurred  on  the  first  day,  causing  a  thrill  of 
sorrow  to  pass  through  the  army.  At  nightfall  of  the  first  day,  the  largest 
corps  of  the  Union  army  was  thirty-five  miles  away,  too  distant  to  be  of  ser- 
vice unless  the  battle  could  be  prolonged  until  late  in  the  second  day. 
Words  would  fail  us  to  describe  the  events  of  the  second  day ;  the  fearful 
charges  made  by  the  rebels,  and  often  with  largely  superior  numbers ;  the 
stubborn  valor  with  which  they  were  met;  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  day; 
at  times  the  rebels  obtaining  advantages,  which  the  resolute  pluck  of  the 
Federal  soldiers  alone  prevented  from  culminating  in  a  decided  victory;  the 
fearful  cannonade  by  General  Lee  along  his  six-mile  line,  which  it  almost 
seemed  would  destroy  not  only  men,  horses  and  trees,  but  the  very  moun- 
tains themselves  ;  the  grand  rebel  charge  that  followed,  and  how  unflinch- 
ingly it  was  met,  column  firing  into  column,  men  falling  by  hundreds  and 
thousands ;  the  grey-backs  promptly  drawing  up,  as  the  close  range  artillery 
depleted  their  lines ;  their  advance  at  first  wavering,  and  then,  by  the  mere 
force  of  numbers,  pressing  forward  and  forcing  the  Union  soldiers  reluc- 
tantly to  give  way.  Finally,  at  this  most  opportune  moment,  arrived  the  long 
expected  corps,  after  a  forced  march  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  a 
night  and  day.  This  force,  thrown  upon  the  enemy,  decided  the  fortunes 
of  the  hour.  General  Lee,  though  sanguine  of  success  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  perceived  that  his  last  great  effort  to  break  and  disperse  the  Union 
host  had  proved  an  utter  failure,  and,  leaving  his  dead  and  dying  on  the  field, 
ere  daylight  of  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to  be  in  full  retreat  to 
Virginia. 

The  following  incident  is  related  in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  Second. 
During  the  contest.  Colonel  Mudge*  received  an  order  to  charge  with  his 
regiment  upon  a  largely  superior  rebel  array,  passing  across  a  field  where  the 
*Col.  Charles  K.  Mudgo  was  kUled  at  Gettysburg,  July  3, 1863. 
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Massachusetts  boys  would  be  exposed  to  the?  full  force  of  the  enemy's  flre. 
Though  apparently  an  act  of  madness,  Colonel  Mudge  bowed  to  the  order 
of  his  superiors,  and  gave  the  word,  "Forward."  Steadily,  in  the  face  of 
death,  the  men  moved  on,  never  quailing,  though  their  comrades  fell  fast 
around  them.  They  reached  the  rebel  defences  and  planted  their  colors ;  but, 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  were  forced  back,  retreating  slowly,  and 
passing  their  dead  and  dying  strewed  along  the  meadow  crossed  in  the 
advance.  That  glorious,  but  fatal,  charge  put  nearly  all  Boston  in  mourning. 
"  Some  one  had  blundered." 

The  following  notes  of  the  movements  of  the  Massachusetts 
Thirty-second,  commencing  with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
continuing  the  narrative  of  events  tUl  the  close  of  the  war,  are 
from  Headley's  "  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Kebellion." 

June  26,  1863,  the  Thiriy-second  moved  through  Leesburg,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  bivouacked  near  Poolesville,  in  Maryland. 
The  marches  northward  were  resumed  the  next  day.  The  regiment  reached 
Hanover  in  Pennsylvania,  July  1,  and  the  next  day  advanced  towards  Get- 
tysburg, and  formed  a  line  pi  battle  within  two  miles  of  that  town.  At  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  moved  forward,  and  took  a  position  on  an  eminence,  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  line  of  the  Third  Corps.  In  the  engagements  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  day,  the  Thirty-second  took  an  active  part,  losing  heavily  in  men, 
—  eighty-one  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  who  went  into  battle. 

Leaving  the  battle-field  on  the  evening  of  July  6,  the  regiment  pursued 
the  retreating  columns  of  the  eaemy  towards  the  Potomac,  which  it  crossed 
on  the  19th ;  continued  its  march  to  Manassas  Gap,  and  took  part  in  support- 
ing the  troops  engaged  there  in  the  fight  of  the  23d  of  July.  It  advanced  as 
far  as  Culpepper,  September  15,  and  remained  there  until  October  10. 

May  1,  1864,  the  Thirty-second  crossed  the  Rappahannock  for  the  fif- 
teenth time,  and  the  Rapidan,  May  i,  for  the  fifth  time ;  continuing  the 
march  through  a  part  of  the  Wilderness,  till  dark.  .  It  bivouacked  near  the 
Wilderness  Tavern ;  and  the  next  day,  May  5,  was  put  in  line  of  battle,  and 
became  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  for  seventeen  successive  days  and 
nights  was  under  arms  without  an  hour's  respite,  and  in  the  front  line  always. 
In  the  hardships,  victories  and  losses  of  this  unparalleled  campaign,  it 
shared  with  all  the  regiments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  James  River  was  crossed  in  transports,  and  the 
regiment  marched  to  within  three  miles  of  Petersburg.  On  the  18th,  it  went 
to  the  front,  was  formed  in  line  of  battle,  charged  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  over  an  open  field  into  their  last  line  of  intrenchments.  A  second 
charge  was  made  later  in  the  day,  with  but  partial  success ;  the  enemy  were 
not  driven  from  their  works ;  but  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  gained,  which 
afterwards  formed  the  line  of  the  part  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  when  the  famous 
mine  was  made. 
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In  the  first  charge  of  that  day,  Colonel  George  L.  Prescott  fell,  mortally- 
wounded.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  officers.  "  In  his  veins 
flowed  the  pure  blood  of  the  Revolution.''  July  21  and  September  1,  the 
regiment  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  Weldon  Railroad.  In  both 
engagements  it  was  attacked,  and  in  both,  repulsed  its  assailants  with  heavy 
loss. 

September  30,  the  regiment  made  an  advance  to  Poplar-Grove  Church, 
two  miles  distant,  where  the  enemy  had  forts,  and  lines  of  earthworks.  The 
regiment  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  Fort  M'Rae,  charged  across  an  open  field, 
a  thousand  yards,  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  took  the  fort  with  one  piece  of 
artillery  and  sixty  prisoners.  Soon  after,  the  second  lino  of  works,  to  which 
tlie  enemy  had  fallen  back,  was  charged  and  taken. 

At  dusk,  the  same  day,  when  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  advanced  in 
front,  was  coming  back  in  confusion.  General  Griffin  threw  Iiis  division  upon 
the  pursuing  enemy,  and  checked  and  drove  them  back ;  thus  saving  the 
whole  of  tlie  Ninth  Corps  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  This  fighting  is 
called  the  battle  of  Peeble's  Farm.  Colonel  Edmands  was  wounded  in  the 
beginning  of  this  engagement. 

Early  in  February,  1865,  orders  were  received  to  march.  On  the  6th,  it 
was  in  rifle-pits  at  Hatcher's  Bun,  upon  tho  extreme  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 
At  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  tlie  division  having  taken  the  place  of  Crawford's, 
which  had  given  way,  General  Warren  leading  the  brigade,  a  hot  engage- 
ment followed,  called  the  battle  of  Dabnoy's  Mills,  or  Second  Hatcher's  Run. 

Re-forming  the  lines  as  before  the  fight,  the  troops  remained  thus  until  the 
11th,  annoyed  a  great  deal  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  regiment  then 
moved  to  the  Vaughan  Road  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  extended  army. 
Here  it  performed  picket  and  other  duty,  until  the  last  of  March. 

The  25th,  it  started  for  Fort  Stedm.an,  where  the  Ninth  Corps  was 
attacked,  but  turned  back  to  support  the  Second  Corps  in  its  assault  on  the 
enemy's  right.  At  midnight  it  went  to  camp,  where  it  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  final  campaign.  March  29,  the  march  was  made  to 
the  vicinity  of  Dinwiddle  Court  House ;  thence  towards  Boydtown  Plank- 
road,  near  which  the  enemy  was  posted  in  strong  force.  Lines  of  battle 
were  formed  and  a  charge  made,  driving  back  the  rebel  ranks,  with  severe 
loss  to  them,  following  by  the  pursuit  of  them  until  dark. 

Tills  was  called  the  battle  of  Gravelly  Run.  The  next  day,  the  regiment 
relieved  the  skirmish  line  in  front  of  the  brigade,  and  about  noon  was  ordered 
to  advance,  and  feel  the  enemy.  He  was  found  to  be  strongly  intrenched 
behind  hastily  built  works,  on  wliich  an  impetuous  and  successful  charge 
was  made,  only  to  be  reversed  two  hours  later,  when  the  ammunition  of  our 
troops  was  exhausted. 

The  Confederate  force  then  advanced  oq  the  main  line,  and  were  repulsed ; 
and  the  Thirty-second  was  thrown  out  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  occupied  the 
just  now  contested  works.  Near  dark,  it  again  felt  the  enemy,  and  moved 
towards  his  second  line  of  works,  over  an  open  field,  under  a  cross-fire,  but 
could  not  take  them. 
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It  was  next  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps ;  and  six  companies,  under  Cap- 
tain Lauriat,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  while  the  rest  remained  with  the 
corps  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Sheridan,  hotly  engaging  the  enemy.  It  moved,  April  1,  towards  the  Five 
Forks,  and  again  was  ordered  to  the  front  of  the  brigade- skirmishers,  and 
helped  in  the  conflicts  and  victories  of  that  memorable  day,  whose  setting 
sun  shone  on  thousands  of  small-arms  thickly  strewn  by  the  fleeing  rebels 
over  the  field  that  sealed  the  fate  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  ruined 
.  Lee's  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Then  South-side  Railroad,  Sutherland  Station,  Jettersville,  Appomattox 
Court  House,  High  Bridge,  and  Ramplin's  Station,  were  soon  passed,  in  the 
wake  of  Lee's  flying  army. 

April  9th  was  a  fighting  day,  and  one  of  peculiar  and  intense  excitement, 
over  the  report  of  General  Lee's  negotiations  for  a  surrender,  which  was  at 
length  confirmed. 

Stacking  of  arms',  and  the  funeral-like  processions  of  defeated  rebels,  were 
the  next  exciting  scenes.'  The  Thirty-second  guarded  the  surrendered  arms 
until  the  homeward  march  commenced,  the  1st  of  May;  pitching  tents,  on 
the  12th,  upon  the  heights  opposite  Washington. 

The  29th,  the  cars  were  taken  for  Boston,  followed  by  refreshing  wel- 
comes at  Philadelphia  and  Providence ;  and,  July  4th,  the  men  were  within 
sight  of  their  homes,  for  the  first  time  in  three  "  terrible  years." 

A  well-deserved  tribute  to  General  Underwood,  of  Newton, 
recorded  in  Headley's  "  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Rebellion," 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  connection.  In  a  sketch  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Massachusetts  Thirt^'-third,  it  is  stated  that  this  reg- 
iment, after  fighting  bravely  in  many  of  the  battles  of  Virginia , 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  "  fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  hardly  pressed 
by  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  It  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  the  rebels  from  the  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
the  part  which  the  Thirty-third  took  in  that  encounter  is  thus 
described  in  the  account  of  the  author : 

Colonel  Underwood  started  up  the  hill  with  but  seven  companies,  three 
having  been  sent  on  a  secret  expedition  the  evening  before.  The  hill  was 
Tery  steep,  covered  with  woods  and  underbrush,  and  almost  inaccessible. 
The  night  was  dark ;  but  this  little  band  of  Massachusetts  men,  almost  alone, 
carried  the  i-ebel  intrenchments,  after  two  assaults,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
fighting,  some  of  the  time,  hand-to-hand,  and,  before  the  supports  were  called 
into  the  fight,  drove  a  brigade  of  Longstreet's  men,  their  old  foes  in  the 
East,  from  the  hill.  It  met  with  a  fearful  loss.  Wrote  the  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times, — 

"  The  brave  fcolonel  Underwood,  of  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, was  also  wounded.  This  oflBlcer  had  passed  through  some  of  the  hard- 
est fights  on  the  Potomac,  to  meet  this  hard  fate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennes- 
see in  a  midnight  fight. 
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"  The  conduct  of  the  regiment  was  of  the  most  praiseworthy  character,  and 
they  wavered  not,  though  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  making  terrible  havoc 
in  their  ranks.  In  fact,  all  the  regiments  engaged  seemed  determined  to 
prove  that  not  Western  troops  alone  will  fight  in  the  West,  but  they  who  had 
met  Longstreet's  men  in  Virginia  could  cope  with  them  in  Tennessee.  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  says,  '  This  skeleton  but 
brave  brigade  (Colonel  Smith's)  charged  up  the  mountain,  almost  inacces- 
sible by  daylight,  under  a  heavy  fire,  without  returning  it,  and  drove  three 
times  their  number  from  behind  the  hastily  thrown  up  intrenchments,  cap- 
turing prisoners,  and  scattering  the  enemy  in  all  directions.  No  troops  ever 
rendered  more  brilliant  service.  .  .  .  Colonel  Underwood,  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  was  also  desperately  wounded.  If  only  in 
recognition  for  his  meritorious  services  on.  this  field,  his  many  martial  vir- 
tues, and  great  personal  worth,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
this  officer  advanced  to  the  grade  of  brigadier-general.'  " 

We  must  not  omit,  in  this  place,  to  say  that  while  Newton  justly 
claims  its  due  share  of  praise,  for  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers  in 
this  terrible  conflict,  it  is  true  here,  as  everywhere  else,  that  woman 
deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  with  honor.  Mrs.  Rebecca  R.  Pom- 
roy,  the  superintendent  of  the  "  Home  for  Destitute  and  Orphan 
Girls  "  in  Newton  from  its  inception,  held  a  place  among  the  women 
who  shared  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  war,  second  to  no  other 
among  the  women  of  America.  Having,  Providentially,  lost  her 
own  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
engage  at  once  in  the  laborious  and  self-denying  work  of  caring 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  army, —  the  beloved  of  other 
mothers,  who  could  not  accompany  their  sons  to  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field.  With  undaunted  energy  and  com'age  and  a  heart  of 
the  finest  mould,  with  unsurpassed  zeal  for  her  country  and  faith 
in  God,  she  went  forth  voluntarily  to  this  vrork  of  love.  She 
cheerfully  accepted  her  share  in  the  trials  of  the  hour.  With  a 
mother's  care,  she  watched  over  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the 
dying.  With  unwearied  patience,  she  sympathized  with  the  sor- 
rows she  could  not  alleviate,  softened  the  pangs  of  the  sufferers, 
spoke  of  heaven  to  the  dying,  and  told  them  of  the  heavenly 
Father  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  the  penitent,  received  the  last 
messages  of  affection  and  transmitted  them  to  the  loved  ones  far 
away.  Above  all,  she  was  admitted,  in  Washington,  to  the  special 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  revered  and  honored  chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  the  beloved  and  trusted  Abraham  Lincoln ; 
she  watched  over  him  in  sickness  and  bathed  his  fevered  brow, 
spoke  words  of  encoui-agement  to  him  in  hours  of  darkness  and 
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trial,  reminded  him  of  the  God  who  rales  the  tempest,  and 
strengthened  him,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  human  being, 
through  grace,  to  work  out  the  tremendous  problem  which,  during 
his  incumbency,  found  its  true  issue. 

"We  cannot  contemplate  but  with  profound  admiration  the  names 
of  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Newton,  accompanied, 'in  the  Record 
published  by  the  town,  with  the  information  — "  Re-enlisted."  The 
names  so  designated  are  forty-five  in  number.  And  this  designa- 
tion implies  a  patriotic  and  self-denying  spirit,  worthy  of  all  praise. 
These  men  were  not  moved  to  enlistment  by  the  romance  of  war. 
They  had  suffered  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  and  tried  the  perils 
of  the  battle-field.  They  knew  to  what  they  were  exposing  them- 
selves. They  had  hearts  that  had  felt,  and  eyes  that  had  wept, 
and  many  of  them  turned  away  from  homes  they  loved,  to  encoun- 
ter again  the  sober  experiences  of  the  conflict.  But  they  were 
moved  by  a  spirit  that  could  not  be  conquered.  Their  love  of  free- 
dom was  too  real  to  be  crushed  out  by  difliculties  and  hardships. 
And  so,  honorably  discharged  from  a  briefer  service,  or  cured  of 
sickness  or  of  wounds,  the  fruit  of  former  exposure,  like  true  pa- 
triots they  rushed  into  the  deadly  fray  again.  How  touching  is 
the  brief  record  attached  to  some  of  these  names, —  "Re-enlisted 
— skilled."  They  made  a  se^cond  offering  of  their  lives  to  their 
country.  The  sacrifice,  cheerfully  made,  was  accepted,  and  their 
names  were  delivered  over  to  the  immortal  honor,  which  pertains  to 
those  who  die  for  their  country. 

No  statistical  tables  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Herculean 
efforts  incident  to  the  demands  of  this  period  of  active  conflict. 
Patriotism  and  its  work  can  no  more  be  reduced  to  the  estimate  of 
figures,  than  moral  truths  can  be  submitted  to  mathematical  dem- 
onstration. Every  house  and  home  felt  the  tension.  The  pro- 
foundest  sufferings  were  endured  in  silence  and  in  tears.  Many  a 
fireside  was  visited  by  bitter  bereavement ;  but  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  with  a  noble  patriotism,  forbore  to  repine.  Citizens  of 
various  ranks,  without  asking  to  be  paid  for  their  services,  per- 
formed tedious  journeys,  incurred  heavy  expenses,  ministered  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  or  looked  after  the  wants  of 
their  families  at  home,  with  a  watehftilness  that  never  slept,  with  a 
zeal  that  never  tired.  The  amount  paid  by  the  town  and  by  indi- 
viduals for  military  purposes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
February,  1865,— near  the    close,— was  $138,4:57..0.2.    Of  this 
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sum,  $46,918.92  was  afterwards  refunded  to  the  town  by  acts  of 
the  Legislature.  Perhaps,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  as 
much  more  was  contributed  in  a  thousand  various  ways,  of  which 
no  account  was  ever  kept,  and  no  record  could  be  made.  None 
wUl  ever  Imow  how  many  families  abridged  their  luxuries  and  even 
their  comforts  'at  home,  that  they  might  supply  the  needs  and 
cheer  the  spirits  of  the  loved  ones  in  the  camp. 

We  contemplate  with  deep  interest  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
Newton  were  represented  in  nearly  eveiy  kind  of  service,  and  that 
thek  valor  won,  or  their  blosd  consecrated,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fields  during  the  entire  war.     The  above  record,  in  connection 
with  the  catalogue  of  the  volunteers  for  three  j'ears,  published  by 
the  town,  shows  to  what  extent  the  soldiers  of  Newton  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery  and  self-denial,  their  hardships  and 
sufferings,  cheerfully  endured  for  the  salvation  of  their  country. 
"Where  the  exigencies  were  most  pressing,  where  the  battle  raged 
most  fiercely-,  where  most  was  to  be  ventured  in  the  conflict, — 
there  were  they.     They  were  numbered  with  the  infantry,  the 
cavalry,  the   light  battery,  the   heavy   artillery,  and  the   sharp- 
shooters.    They  were  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  in  the  signal 
and  provost  departments.     They  were  employed  as  sui-geons,  assis- 
tant surgeons,  musicians,  chaplains,  oflScers  and  privates.     They 
were  m  the  regiments  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     In  gathering  recruits,  in 
the  field  of  carnage,  in  prisons,  in  storming  rebel  positions,  on 
picket  duty,  in  the  hospitals,  on  the  march, —  who  were  more  sure 
to  be  found?    Who  more  prudent  to  plan,  more  prompt  to  act, 
more  patient  to  endure,  more  ready  to  sacrifice?     On  the  most 
trying  occasions,  it  was  their  lot  to  be  with  the  foremost,  in  dan- 
ger and  in  death.     In  Gettysburg  and  Antietam,  in  Spottsylvania, 
Fredericksburg,  and  at  Lookout  Mountain,  we  find  their  record 
among  the  killed  and  wounded.     In  the  prisons  at  Salisbury,  Rich- 
mond and  Danville,  their  names  are  written  with  those  of  the  suf- 
fering captives.    Among  the  recruiting  officers,  gathering  colored 
troops  on  the  plantations  of  Maryland,  one  of  them  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a  ruthless  murderer.     Some  died  amid  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, invoking  with  their  last  breath  a  blessing  on  their  country. 
Some,  wounded,  lay  suffering  in  the  open  field,  the  blue  heavens 
above  them  their  only  shelter,  the  rains  and  the  dews  their  only 
refreshment,  till  friendly  hands  sought  them  out  and  cared  for 
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them,  or  death  came  to  their  relief.  Some  lingered  in  hospitals, 
showing  by  their  patient  demeanor  that  they  did  not  regret  the  sac- 
rifices they  had  made  for  so  righteous  and  woi-thy  a  cause.  Some 
returned  home  with  mutilated  forms  or  broken  constitutions,  to  be 
still  honored  and  useful  in  church  or  State,  or,  after  lingering  a 
while  among  their  friends,  living  examples  of  a  noble  patriotism, 
to  sink  into  premature  graves. 

None  who  were  witnesses  wiU  ever  forget  the  scene,  when,  on  a 
sultry  afternoon  in  July,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  Newton,  a  crowded  assembly  was  gathered 
to  attend  a  rare  and  most  impressive  funeral.  In  front  of  the 
pulpit,  supported  on  four  biers,  lay  the  forms  of  four  young  sol- 
diers who  had  been  stricken  down  in  battle.  The  caskets  in  which 
they  were  deposited  were  richly  adorned  with  jQowers.  The  bright 
sun,  shaded  off  by  the  green  blinds  of  the  church,  shed  a  cheerful 
illumination  over  the  auditory.  Several  clergymen  were  present, 
to  participate  in  the  exercises.  Weeping  friends  of  the  deceased, 
in  great  numbers,  gathered  in  their  weeds  of  mourning,  painfully 
interested  in  that  strange  spectacle, —  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  ancient  town  of  Newton.  Words  of  graceful 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  young  men, 
and  the  recovery  of  their  remains,  were  offered  by  one  who  had 
left  no  effort  untried,  during  all  the  war,  to  relieve  the  inconven- 
iences and  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  or  to  provide  for 
their  needy  families  at  home.  Patriotic  utterances  and  Christian 
■consolations,  hymns  and  fervent  prayers,  and  the  precious  comforts 
of  the  Word  of  God,  for  more  than  an  hour  held  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  the  audience.  As  the  congregation,  at  the  close,  passed 
before  the  forms  of  the  dead,  they  were  nerved  with  new  purpose 
to  save  their  beloved  country  from  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
trample  in  the  dust  its  noble  institutions,  and  whose  guilty  upris- 
ing had  deprived  it  of  so  many,  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  the 
glory  of  their  riper  age.  That  silent  spectacle  of  the  faces  of  the 
dead  was  more  impressive  than  the  most  powerful  eloquence.  And 
when  the  funeral  knell  rung  out  on  the  summer  air,  and  was  echoed 
by  the  green  hills,  while  the  procession  wound  its  solemn  way  to 
the  beautiful  cemeterj'  to  deposit  the  precious  trust, —  the  dirge  for  . 
the  tlead  and  the  tears  of  the  living  opened  channels  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  every  heart,  and  impressed  upon  every  beholder  the 
truthfulness  of  the  classic  maxim, — 

"  Duloo  8t  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 
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The  soldiers  required  not  only  food  and  care  for  the  body,  but 
also  the  refreshment  of  living  waters  for  the  soul.  And  none  can 
be  ignorant  how  much  was  done  by  a  citizen  of  Newton,  then  an 
active  and  eflacient  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  to 
furnish  the  soldiers  at  the  front  with  an  abundance  of  religious 
and  other  attractive  reading.  Leaving  the  peaceful  work  of  his 
office  in  Boston,  he  went  in  person  from  tent  to  tent,  and  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  carrying  the  words  of  comfort  to  the  dying 
and  the  sick ;  acting,  unpaid  and  uacommissioned,  the  part  of  a 
chaplain  and  a  good  Samaritan  ;  writing  letters  for  the  disabled 
and  the  dying ;  pointing  the  departing  soul  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  and,  in  comforting  and  del- 
icate words,  communicating  to  the  bereaved  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  sorrows  that  had  come  upon  them,  and  the  promises  of  Him 
who  has  engaged  to  be  the  God  and  judge  of  the  widow,  and  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless.  Probably  none  will  ever  know  what 
quantities  of'  secular  and  religious  reading  were  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  tents  through  this  agency,  or  how  many  solitary 
hours  and  homesick  hearts  were  cheered  by  these  timely  and  wel- 
come provisions. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  Boston,  and  many  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  lingered  in  the  work  of 
rearing  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  patriotic  dead,  Newton  was 
one  of  the  earliest  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  brave  men  who  imperilled  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of 
their  countrj'.  Long  before  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away, 
while  the  soldiers  were  still  bivouacked  on  the  Southern  fields  and 
arming  themselves  for  fresh  eacounters, —  the  beautiful  shaft 
which  commemorates  the  "  names  that  were  not  born  to  die,"  was 
raised  near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  on  a  swell  of  ground 
which  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  to  receive  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament.  On  account  of  its  rare  location,  it  is  sure 
to  meet  the  cuiious  eyes  of  visitors  who  come  to  this  city  of  the 
dead.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  fitting  memorial  of  men  who  loved 
their  country,  and  stands,  a  grateful  token  in  remembrance  of 
their  deeds.  The  shaft  is  accompanied,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  lot,  by  a  marble  tablet,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  men  whom  their  fellow-citizens  delighted  to  honor.  The  mon- 
ument was  dedicated  on  a  brilliant  summer  day, — July  23, 1864, — 
when  the  green  foliage  decked  the  earth  as  with  triumphal  laurels, 
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and  the  mild  airs  wiiispered  around  a  tuneful  requiem.  It  was 
consecrated  with  prayer  and  song,  and  the  eloquence  of  Newton's 
best  and  bravest  men.  And  there  it  stands, —  a  tribute  alilce  to  the 
worth  of  the  noble  dead,  and  a  witness  to  the  affection  of  a  grate- 
ful people,  who  by  this  silent  testimonial  claim  to  tell  the  ages  to 
come  that  they  were,  and  ever  wUl  be,  faithful,  loving  and  true. 
As  morning  reddens  and  as  evening  fades  around  the  resting- 
place  of  the  departed,  and  as,  in  spite  of  the  varying  seasons,  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  still  lifts  its  graceful  proportions,  unmoved, 
towards  heaven,  it  may  be  regarded  as  symbolizing  the  stern 
resolve  of  Newton  men,  under  all  political  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  to  stand  steadfast  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union ;  to  accept  no  compromise  with  tyranny  and  oppression ; 
to  sanction  no  division  of  the  States  of  this  glorious  country ;  and 
to  live  and  die,  where  the  broad  banner  of  Freedom  wraps  its  sacred 
folds  around  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

It  is  a  fact  not  without  interest,  that  on  a  Sabbath  day,  early 
in  this  terrible  conflict,  news  was  brought  to  the  house  of  God 
of  confusion  and  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Union  armies. 
Promptly,  in  all  the  churches  of  Newton,  the  regular  services  were 
laid  aside.  It  was  deemed  an  equally  proper  act  of  worship,  in 
which  aU  could  engage,  to  prepare  lint  and  bandages  for  the. 
wounded,  and  -to  collect  and  put  in  readiness  for  transportation 
such  luxuries  and  deUcacies  of  food  and  cordials  as  the  emergency 
would  allow,  to  be  forwarded  with  the  next  rising  sun  to  the  suf- 
fering troops.  Stalwart  men,  and  ever-true  and  faithful  women,: 
and  children,  with  willing  hands  and  downcast  eyes, —  all  did  what 
they  could.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  by  love' 
for  the  threatened  interests  of  freedom,  the  heart  and  the  hand 
wrought  harmoniously,  and  brought  forth  valuable  results.  That, 
was  a  rare  Sabbath.  May  we  not  believe  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  our  God ;  far  more  fitting  for  the  service  of  the  Great  Crea-; 
tor,  than  a  day  devoted  to  empty  forms  and  solemn  pageants? 
Few  words  were  spoken.  Soul  communicated  with  soul,  in  still 
agony,  chiefly  through  the  eloquence  of  silence  and  tears.  .  Ear- 
nest prayers  ascendedj  and  encom-aging  words  dropped  occasion- 
ally from  the  lips  of  the  preachers,  who  joined  in  similar  employ-, 
ment  with  their  people,  and  the  motive  and  the  energy  consecrated 
the  work.  And,  towards  evening,  the  services  of  that  rare  Sabbath 
closed  only  with  the  National  Hymn,  written  in  his  early  youth,  by 
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a  resident  of  Newton,  and  for  twelve  j-ears  and  a  half  the  pastor 
of  one  of  its  oldest  churches, 

My  country,  't  is  of  thee. 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  burdened   by  such  apprehensions,  all 
hearts  and  all  voices,  doubtless,  joined  most  fervently  in  the  closing 
stanza, — 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, — 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1870  (October  10),  the  military  spirit. 
of  Newton  blossomed  afresh,  in  the  organization  of  a  military  com- 
pany of  sixty-one  young  men,  officered,  at  least  in  part,  by  heroes- 
who  had  survived  the  perils  of  battle,  and  who  recognized  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  maxim,  "  In  peace,  prepare  for  war." 

This  sketch  of  the  part  taken  by  the  people  and  soldiers  of 
Newton  in  the  conflict  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  may  be- 
appropriately  closed  by  the  words  of  one  of  her  most  patriotic  cit- 
izens, Mr.  Thomas  Rice,  who  nobly  illustrated  in  his  life  and 
labors,  what  he  uttered  with  his  lips  or  wrote  with  his  pen : 

All  that  we  are,  or  hope  to  be,  is  involved  in  the  Union.  Founded  to. 
insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  it  is  as 
necessary  now  as  when  its  foundation  stones  were  laid  by  the  wisdom,  and 
cemented  by  the  blood,  of  our  fathers. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  the  heroic  dead,  as  recorded  on  the 
Soldiers'  Tablet,  General  A.  B.  Underwood,  one  of  Newton's 
honored  representatives  in  the  "  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  and  who, 
in  his  praiseworthy  bravery  and  daring,  wounded  and  suffering, 
barely  escaped  with  his  life, —  has  furnished  the  following  statis- 
tics,—  showing  the  regiment,  oi^anization  or  arm  of  the  service  in. 
which  seventy-four  of  Newton's  dead,  of  the  Army  and  Navj', 
served  in  the  course  of  the  war,  including  the  additions  which, 
death  has  made  up  to  the  year  1876.  They  are  here  arranged  in 
the  order  of  regiments  and  the  arm  of  service.  The  same  infor- 
mation, in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  names  will  be- 
found  on  pages  607-610. 
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NEWTON'S  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILOBS  WHO  DIED  IN 
THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INFANTRr. 

First. 
William  H.   Trowbridge,  Co.  A,  dropped   dead  July,  1862,   at  Malvern 
Hill,  Va. 
John  Allen,  Co.  G,  killed  June  30,  1862,  at  Glendale,  Va. 
William  R.  Benson,  Co.  I,  killed  May  5,  1862,  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
LeRoy  S.  Bridgeman,  Co.  I,  died  1863. 
William  N.  Freeman,  Co.  I,  died  Jan.  6,  1863,  at  Philadelphia. 

Second. 
Jefferson  Lakin,  Co.  D,  killed  May  25,  1862,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Gilbert  A.  Cheney,  Co.  D,  died  of  wounds,  Oct.  18,  1862. 

,  Fifth. 

George  F.  Brackett,  Co.  K,  died  at  Newton,  1876. 

Tzoelfth. 
A.  A.  Kendall,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  kUled  Sept.  17,  1862,  at  Antie- 
tami  Md. 

Sixteenth. 

J.  Leaman  Flagg,  Sergeant,  Co.  B,  died  July  7,  1867. 

John  Forsyth,  jr..  Sergeant,  Co.  E,  killed  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Fenn. 

Michael  Martin,  Co.  G,  killed  Aug.  29,  1862,  at  Bull  Run,  Va. 

George  Houghton,  Co.  I,  died  Sept.  12,  1873,  at  the  National  Asylum, 
Augusta,  Me. 

John  P.  Rogers,  Co.  I,  died  Sept.  11,  1862. 

Edward  Lyman,  Corporal,  Co.  K,  died  of  wounds,  June  7,  1863,  at  Fal- 
mouth, Va. 

Thos.  C.  Norcross,  Sergeant,  Co.  K,  died  June,  1863,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eighteenth. 

Michael  Vaughn,  Co.  F,  died 

Thomas  Duran,  Sergeant,  Co.  F,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

Nineteenth. 
Patrick  Haggerty,  Co.  E,  killed  Dee.  13,  1862,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

'  Twenty-second. 

Henry  J.  Poole,  Co.  D,  killed  December,  1862,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Twenty-fourth. 
John  McQuade,  Co.  E,  died  at^er  expiration  of  service. 
George  H.  Baxter,  Co.  F,  killed  June  5,  1862. 
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Thirty-second. 
NEWTON,    CO.    K. 

George  Baker,  (Jled  Sept.  11,  1862,  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.  ; 

E.  L.  Butler,  died  Dec  8,  1862,  at  Falmouth,  Va.  • 
Charles  A.  Leavitt,  died  Oct.  21,  1862,  at  Sharpsburg,  Va. 
Joseph  E.  Pratt,  died  Oct.  12,  1862,  at  Shepardstown,  Va. 
L.  F.  Trowbridge,  died  Bee.  29,  1862,  at  Falmouth,  Va. 
Frederick  Champion,  died  Jan.  5,  1863,  at  Falmouth,  Va. 
William  Fell,  died  Jan  11,  1863,  at  Falmouth,  Va. 
William  H.  Eice,  died  Jan.  14,  1863,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frederick  A.  Cutter,  killed  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Penn. 
Leopold  H.  Hawkes,  killed  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Penn. 
Thomas  L.  Jackson,  killed  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Penn. 
Charles. Ward,  died  July  9,  1863,  of  wounds  at  Gettysburg,  Penn. 
William  L.  Gilman,  died  July  30,  1863,  of  wounds  at  Gettysburg,  Penn. 
George  H.  Nichols,  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg,  died  at  Belle  Isle,  Va. 
Thomas  W.  Clifford,  died  March  20,  186i,  in  the  teld. 
O.  J.  Adams,  killed  in  a  charge,  May  12,  1864,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
William  B.  Neff,  killed  in  a  charge,  May  12,  1864,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
Stephen  L.  Nichols,  killed  in  a  charge,  May  12,  1864,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
Samuel  F.  Woodward,  killed  May  31,  1864,  at  Shady  Grove  Church,  Va. 
Grafton  H.  Ward,  killed  June  3,  1864,  at  Bethesda  Church,  Va. 
Daniel  Sanger,  killed  June  19,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Seth  Cousens,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
Charles  E.  Fifield,  Sergeant,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
Edward  H.  Tombs,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
Eoger  S.  Kingsbury,  died  after  expiration  of  service,  of  wounds  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

George  P.  Eamsdell,  Corporal,  died  April  23,  187S. 

Thirty-third. 
George  S.  Boyd,  Sergeant,  Co.  E,  died  June,  1872. 

Forty-fourth, 
Albert  F.  Potter,  Sergeant,  Co.  B,  died  Jan.  29,  1863,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Eben  E.  Buck,  Co.  B,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
Zenas  Crane,  Co.  B,  died  Oct.  12,  1874. 
William  E.  Jordan,  Co.  B,  died  Feb.  22,  1875. 

Forty-fifth. 
William  J.  Band,  Co.  K,  mortally  wounded,  Dec.  17, 1862,  at  Kinston,  N.  C. 
George  H.  Eieh,  Co.  K,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
H.  C.  Harrington,  Co.  K,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 

Fiftysnenth. 
John  B.  Rogers,  Co.  K,  died  of  wounds,  July  26,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
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UASSACHUSETTS   CAVALRT. 
First. 

Theodore  L.  Braekett,  Co.  A,  accidentally  kiUed,  Dec.  2,  1863,  at  War- 
renton,  Va. 

Matthew  T.  H.  Koffe,  Co.  A,  died  after  .expiration  of  service 
■William  E.  Parker,  Co.  C,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
William  A.  Harris,  Co.  G,  died  after  expiration  of  service 
Harvey  L.  Vinton,  Co.  G,  died  at  Belle  Isle,  Va. 
Elliot  Littlefleld,  Co.  G,  died  at  Belle  Isle,  Va. 
George  W.  Belcher,  Co.  G,  died  1873. 
John  Meirs,  jr.,  Co.  H,  died  Aug.  20,  1864, 

Charles  F.  Hooker,  Co.  L,  traasferr^d  to  4th  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  died 
Aug.  10,  1868. 

MASSACHUSETTS   HEAVY  AKTILLERT. 
Second. 
Henry  T.  Lawson,  Major,  died  of  disease  at  Newhern,  N.  C,  Oct.  1, 1864. 

IKDIANA  INPANTET. 

Thirteenth. 
Lemuel  F.  Bassett,  died 

n.    S.    ENGINEERS 
Daniel  H.  Miller,  died 

U.    S.    COLORED  TROOPS 
Eben  White,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  Maryland. 

U.    S.    VOLUNTEERS. 
A.  B.  Ely,  Captain,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  died  1872. 

U.    S.    NAVY. 
Joseph  B.  Breck,  Lieutenant,  IT.  S.  ship  "  Niphon,"  died  July  26,  1865. 
Lowell  M.  Breck,  Acting  Ensign,  died  after  expiration  of  service. 
Alfred  Washburn,  Acting  Master,  U.  S.  ship  "  Chocorua,"  died  of  wounds 
May  14,  1865,  at  New  Orleans. 

We  give  the  following  account  of  the  day  at  Gettysburg,  by  S. 
C.  Spaulding,  of  Newton  Centre,  a  member  of  the  Thirty-second : 

July  1st  we  marched  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  where  we  arrived  about  2  P.  M. 

After  passing  the  town,  we  halted  in  a  ten-acre  lot,  inclosed  with  a  splendid 

rail  fence,  six  rails  high.    There,  for  the  first  time  in  our  army  experience, 

we  received  rations  of  rails.    The  two  top  rails  only  were  to  be  taken,  and  two 

40 
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allowed  for  each  company.  This  new  order  of  things  will  be  explained,  when 
I  say,  we  had  returned  from  the  land  of  Dixie  to  a  State  loyal  to  us  and  "  our 
country."  We  remained  there  till  nearly  dark,  when  we  resumed  our  march 
northward,  halting  about  midnight  in  the  woods,  by  the  roadside,  where  we 
lay  down  to  rest  our  weary  limbs.  At  i  A.  M.,  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  we 
marched  again,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg  at  8  A.  M.  Halting 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  town,  we  formed  in  line  of  battle,  our  Corps  being 
held  in  reserve  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  which  had  been 
assigned  that  place.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  we  were  relieved  at  the 
rear  and  ordered  to  the  front.  Our  brigade  advanced  to  the  ridge  at  the 
right  of  Little  Round  Top,  where  we  halted  in  line  of  battle.  From  that 
elevated  position,  we  had  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view  of  the  rebel  army,  then 
massed  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Our  halt  there  was  short.  As  the  battle  waxed 
hot  in -our  front,  we  were  pushed  forward  to  support  our  troops  engaged. 
We  advanced  into,  and  nearly  through,  a  belt  of  woods,  halting  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  our  single  line  of  battle,  which  extended  along  the  edge 
of  the  open  field  in  which  the  battle  raged.  Our  line  of  battle  was  formed 
in  the  woods,  with  the  ground  descending  to  the  opening  in  our  front.  The 
enemy  occupied  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  and  within  easy 
musket  range,  and  were  pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  our  troops  ahead  of 
us,  who,  from  their  exposed  position,  were  being  terribly  cut  up.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock,  and  must  fall  back, —  there- 
fore we  were  ordered  to  unsling  our  knapsacks  and  prepare  for  the  worst. 
Scarcely  had  we  resumed  our  places  in  the  line,  when  the  remnant  of  our 
line  engaged,  fell  back  through  our  ranks  to  the  rear. 

Having  now  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  we  were  ordered 
to  kneel  and  fire,  that  we  might  be  less  exposed.  We  were  ordered  to  load 
and  fire  at  will,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  (if  I  may  judge  by  the  storm 
of  bullets  that  poured  into  our  ranks),  I  should  say  the  enemy  were  faith- 
fully executing  the  same  order. 

I  cannot  better  portray  our  situation,  and  the"  danger  to  which  we  were 
exposed,  than  by  giving  a  statement  of  my  own  experience,  during  the  few 
moments  we  held  that  position.  I  was  in  the  front  rank,  on  the  right  of  our 
company.  No  sooner  had  we  got  into  line  and  commenced  firing,  than  two 
comrades,  next  on  my  right,  were  hit, —  one  in  the  body,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  the  other  in  the  head,  and  instantly  killed.  The  first  comrade  on 
my  left  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  went  to  the  rear,  as  did  our  1st  Ser- 
geant, with  a  wound  in  his  side,  who  was  hit  directly  behind  me,  (while 
standing,  I  presume).  A  little  bush  at  my  right,  and  within  my  reach,  was 
repeatedly  hit  with  bullets,  which  clipped  its  leaves  and  twigs.  Twice  was  I 
forcibly  reminded  that  somebody  was  making  good  line  shots,  by  bullets 
which  struck  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  near  enough  to  throw  the  dirt  and 
leaves  into  my  face.  Notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  the  conflict,  the 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  danger  to  which  I  was  exposed  made  me  trem- 
ble; for  I  expected  every  instant  to  be  hit,  and  doubtless  should,  had  we 
remained  there  a  little  longer.  But  just  then  we  were  ordered  to  change  oup 
position;  and,  as  we  withdrew,  I  felt  that  I  had  a  new  lease  of  life. 
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I  think  we  could  hare  held  our  ground  against  the  enemy  in  our  front,  hut 
the  removal  of  troops  on  our  right,  left  our  flank  exposed  to  the  enemy  in  that 
direction,  who  instantly  took  advantage  of  our  situation  and  compelled  us  to 
fall  back, —  which  we  did  in  good  order,  bringing  our  dead  and  wounded  with 
us.  We  marched  by  flank  to  the  left  a  little  way,  then  forward,  through  .the 
woods,  to  iin  opening,  where  three  regiments  of  our  brigade,  viz.,  4th  Michi- 
gan, 62d  Pennsylvania,  and  ours  (the  9th  Mass.  being  on  picket),  charged 
across  the  field  to  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side,  where  wo  halted  behind  a 
stone  wall,  adjusted  our  line,  and  commenced  firing  at  the  enemy,  who 
occupied  the  woods  in  our  front  in  large  numbers.  We  had  fired  but  a  few 
rounds,  when  we  discovered  that  we  were  under  fire  from  flank  as  well  as  front. 
Our  right  having  again  been  left  exposed  by  a  break  in  our  line,  the  enemy 
had  turned  our  flank,  and  our  brigade  was  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  or 
captured.  The  command  was  given  to  fall  back ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  flre  we  were  subjected  to,  our  line  was  not  broken,  except  as  our 
ranks  were  thinned  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  until  we  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fleld,  when  the  enemy  swarmed  upon  our  flank  and  rear,  and  the 
sharpest  contest  yte  had  ever  experienced,  ensued.  Our  ranks,  which  had 
already  been  fearfully  decimated,  now  became  broken  by  the  shock  of  tlie 
enemy  upon  our  flank,  and  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  of  not  a  few  of  our 
number  with  the  enemy,  who  had  gained  our  rear. 

On  that  field,  there  were  many  acts  of  heroism  worthy  to  be  recorded,  ono 
only  of  which  I  wUl  mention  here,  viz.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jeffers,  in  com- 
mand of  the  4th  Michigan,  seeing  the  colors  of  his  regiment  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  made  a  brave,  yet  desperate,  attempt  to  recover  them ;  and, 
while  in  the  act  of  wresting  tlie  flag  from  the  hands  of  its  captors,  was  thrust 
through  with  a  bayonet  and  carried  dead  from  the  field.  Not  only  the  colors 
of  the  4th  Michigan,  but  those  of  the  62d  Pennsylvania,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands, —  ours  being  the  only  ones  brought  from  the  fleld. 

The  enemy,  flushed  with  victory,  were  not  satisfled  with  their  success  in  the 
fleld,  but  pressed  us  to  the  woods,  picking  off  our  men  at  every  step,  until 
they  met  the  3.d  division  of  our  Corps  (Pennsylvania  Reserves),  who,  if  not 
fighting  on  their  own  farms,  (as  doubtless  some  of  them  were),  fought  des- 
perately for  tlieir  homes  and  firesides,  charging  furiously  upon  the  enemy, 
and  turning  again  the  tide  of  battle,  drove  them,  as  they  had  driven  us,  across 
the  open  fleld. 

While  retreating  through  the  woods,  and  just  before  we  met  our  support, 
a  comrade,  running  by  my  side,  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  pierced  by  a 
minnie-ball  which  entered  the  back  of  his  head,  making  a  noise  as  it  entered 
like  the  report  of  a  pop-gun,  and  so  loud  that  I  heard  it  distinctly  above 
the  din  of  battle.  I  saw  that  he  was  not  killed  (for  he  made  an  effort  to  get 
upon  his  feet  again) ;  so  I  stopped  and  helped  him  up  and  to  the  shelter  of 
a  large  rock  near  by,  for  the  bullets  were  flying  thick  and  fast  just  then  and 
there,  several  striking  the  rock  as  we  went  behind  it.  There  I  laid  him 
down,  removed  his  knapsack,  and  bathed  his  head  where  the  ball  entered, 
when  I  left  him  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Ambulance  Corps,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  look  after  the  wounded,  while  I  sought  my  regiment,  which  had  fallen 
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back,  and  whose  colors  I  soon  discovered  behind  a  stone  wall,  around  which 
the  regiment  was  rallying  for  defence  against  the  enemy,  whose  advance, 
however,  had  not  only  been  checked  before  it  reached  that  point,  but  whose 
temporary  success  had  been  turned  to  defeat.  As  it  was  nearly  night,  the 
fighting  soon  ceased  on  that  part  of  the  field,  and  we  fell  back  to  the  rear, 
taking  our  position  behind  a  stone  wall,  near  the  base  of  Little  Round  Top, 
where  our  regiment  lay  till  the  6th,  when  the  fighting  around  Gettysburg 
had  ceased. 

When  our  shattered  regiment  had  re-formed,  many  were  the  faces  that  we 
missed  from  their  places  in  the  ranks,  as  maybe  seen  by  the  following,  copied 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  Report  for  1863,  viz..  Out  of  a  total  of  229  taken 
into  the  fight,  81  were  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Our  company 
(K)  lost  a  larger  portion,  viz.,  16,  out  of  32,  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners  was  my  tent-mate,  George  H.  Nichols,  who 
died  a  prisoner  on  Belle  Isle.  Three  of  our  company  were  killed  in  the 
charge,  viz.,  Frederick  A.  Cutter,  Leopold  H.  Hawkes  and  Thomas  L.  Jack- 
son, and  two  were  mortally  wounded,  viz.,  Charles  Ward,  Sergeant-Major, 
who  died  July  9,  1863,  and  William  L.  Gilman,  Corporal,  who  died  July  30, 
1863. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  it  was  comparatively  quiet ;  but  about  one 
o'clock,  the  great  artillery  duel  between  the  Union  and  rebel  armies  began, 
and  for  two  hours  the  heavens  and  earth,  woods,  hill  and  dales,  resounded, 
yea  trembled,  with  the  thunder  of  more  than  two  hundred  guns.  Then  came 
the  terrible  charge  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  with  a  crash  of  musketry  scarcely 
less  terrific  to  listen  to.  Although  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  witness  the 
charge  or  the  cannonade,  we  were  frequently  reminded  that  there  was  some- 
thing besides  thunder  in  the  air ;  for  now  and  then  a  solid  shot  or  bursting 
shell  (fired  at  random)  fell  in  the  field  before  us,  or  went  whizzing  and 
screaming  over  our  heads.  I  remember  a  solid  shot  came  unpleasantly  near 
us.  Several  of  our  company  were  sitting  close  behind  the  wall,  while  our 
Major  was  sitting  a  little  way  back,  near  a  rock,  and  on  higher  ground.  The 
shot  (which,  I  should  say,  was  a  twelve  pound  one),  just  cleared  the  wall  and 
the  Major's  head, —  removing  his  hat  for  him,  and,  striking  the  rock,  glanced 
off  some  thirty  feet  to  the  ground,  where  one  of  our  company  picked  it  up. 

The  4th  of  July  was  a  sad  day,  instead  of  a  holiday,  to  me,  for  I  was  sent 
with  three  comrades  of  my  company  to  search  out  and  bury  our  dead,  which 
we  found  and  buried  where  they  fell.  They  had  lain  so  long,  it  was  with 
difSoulty  we  could  recognize  them  among  the  many  that  lay  scattered  over 
that  field,  known  as  the  Wheat  Field,  which  Colonel  Batchelder  in  his  accu- 
rate and  vivid  description  of  the  battle,  as  represented  by  his  celebrated 
painting,  designates  as  the  Whirlpool  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  same  narrator  gives  this  concluding  paragraph  of  his  expe- 
rience : 

I  was  finally  sent  to  Dale  General  Hospital,  Worcester,  where  I  arrived 
January  10,  1865,  and  where  I  remained  about  eight  months.  During  my 
stay  tliere,  I  was  most  of  the  time  on  duty,  having  been  detailed  as  Baggage 
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Master  for  the  hospital,  although  suffering  from  an  open  wound.  As  I  was 
on  duty  only  five  hours  a  day,  I  was  allowed,  a  pass  to  go  where  I  chose 
from  3  to  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  Occasionally,  I  was  granted  a  furlough  of  a  few 
days  to  visit  home.  On  the  3d  of  July,  as  I  was  passing  through  Boston  on 
my  way  to  Newton,  I  learned  that  our  regiment  had  returned  from  the  seat 
of  war,  and  was  then  on  the  Common.  Without  delay  I  hastened  to  meet 
and  greet  those  of  my  old  comrades,  who  had  weathered  the  storm  of  thirty 
battles^ — the  names  of  which  had  heen  authorized  to  be  inscribed  upon  our 
banner.  Many  were  the  faces  that  I  missed  from  the  ranks  of  the  32d,  who 
had  received  an  honorable  discharge  upon  the  battle-fleld,  and  many  more, 
who,  like  myself,  had  been  permanently  disabled,  were  absent, —  not  having 
been  permitted  to  share  in  the  honors  of  our  brigade,  in  being  selected  to 
receive  the  arms  and  equipments  of  Lee's  army,  after  his  surrender  to  General 
Grant. 

The  day  following  the  return  of  our  regiment  being  the  4th  of  July,  the 
Colonel  dismissed  the  men  for  a  few  days,  with  orders  to  report  on  the  island 
for  their  final  settlement  and  discharge  from  service. 

When  my  furlough  expired,  I  returned  to  the  hospital,  where  I  remained 
till  the  22d  of  September,  when,  at  my  request,  although  still  suffering  severely 
from  my  wound,  I  received  my  discharge. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

NEWTON  IN  THE    WAB  OP  THE    REBELLION. —  SOLDIERS    FOB  VAEI- 

0U3    PERIODS. —  MEN    ENLISTED    IN    THE    NAVY. DECORATION 

DAT. 

The  folio  wing  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  aU  soldiers,  resi- 
dents of,  or  credited  to,  Newton,  who  served  in  the  army  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  1861-5.  The  list  embraces,  first,  the 
names  of  soldiefs  who  served  for  short  terms,  as  three  months, 
one  hundred  days,  and  nine  months,  with  the  rank  of  each,  or 
department  of  service,  company,  date  of  muster  in,  and  of  close 
of  service ;  then,  the  Light  Artillery,  Heavy  Artillery  and  Cav- 
alry, enlisted  for  longer  terms  of  service  ;  afterwards,  the  Infantry 
enlisted  for  long  terms,  as  three  years,  and  enlistments  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  The  Roll  is  taken 
from  the  official  Record  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  men  have  been  unknown  to  fame. 
They  never  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  They  moved  in  the  obscurer  paths  of  life  among  their 
fellow-citizens.  If  they  quietly  dropped  their  Votes  in  the  ballot 
box,  and  fulfilled  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  various  relations, 
their  fidelity  is  their  highest  praise,  and  they  have  no  need  of 
human  panegyric.  But  in  the  great  field  of  strife  to  which  they 
were  called,  every  name  has  a  value,  and  every  act  of  bravery  and 
endurance  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  with  praise.  Every  soldier 
who  went  into  the  conflict,  and  was  eager  in  that  conflict  to  do  his 
duty,  filled  an  important  niche,  and  his  presence  and  prowess,  un- 
doubtedly, contributed  to  the  triumph  of  our  arms  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  Human  registers  may  tell  only  that  they  lived 
and  died ;  but  the  free  institutions  of  the  country  which  they  hon- 
ored by  their  public  spirit  and  their  valor,  and  consecrated  by  their 
blood,  will  be  their  undying  monument. 
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3  mos.     5^/4  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

'  Jonas  M.  Pearsons, 
Ebeu  White, 

100  days,     ffh  Regiment  of  Infantry, 

Frank  S.  HUlard, 
Oscar  Jones, 
Tbeodore  F.  Mansfield, 

iOO  days.     (>th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

William  H.  Clark, 
William  B.  Crafts, 
Edward  A. »EUi8, 
Edward  F.  Butters,  Corporal, 

100  days.     %th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
George  W.  Stone, 

100  days.     ^2d  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Bowman  G.  Salisbury, 
William  G.  Curtis,  Corporal, 
William  F.  Alden, 
George  A.  Bosworth, 
George  W.  Brooks, 
William  H.  Brown, 
Orlando  K.  Evans, 
John  Moran, 
Wilfred  A.  Wetherbee, 

100  days,  (ath  Regimentof  Infantry. 

John  E.  Cahill, 
George  L.  Wetherbee, 

100  days,    zzd  Uttattacked  Co.  of  In, 

James  M.  Dunton, 
Joseph  W.  Winslow, 

Boston  Cadets. 

Harrison  Gardner, 
Edwin  F.  Waters, 

9  mos.     tfh  Regimented  Infantry. 
Joseph  D.  McNamora, 


G 


HUSIEBED  tcr. 


May    1,  1861 


July  16,  18G4 


July  16,  1864 


July  18,  1864 


July  22,  1864 
July  18,  1864 


SEBVIOE    EXPIRED. 


July  23,  1864 
July  19,  1864 


Aug.  18. 1864 


May  26,  1862 
May  29,  1862 


19,  1862 


July  31,  1861 


Nor;  16, 1864 


Oct  27,  1864 


Nov.  10, 1864 


Nov.  11,  1864 


Nov.  30, 1864 


Nov  25,  1864 


July  2,  1862 


Deserted 
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NAMES. 

00. 

SEEVICE    EXPIEBD. 

9  mos.     (yth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

George  Smith, 

F 

Sept.  8,  1862 

June   S,  1863 

9  mos.     ^d  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Thomas  B.  Hitchcock,  Asst.  Surg. 

Nov.  11,  1862 

Aug;  20,  1863 

9  mos.    43^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Charles  M.  Cook,  Corporal, 

A 

Oct.  11,  1862 

July  80,  1863 

Charles  A.  Trofton, 

A 

Oct.  28,  1862 

Feb.  22,  1863 

9  mos.    44*4  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

• 

X'rancis  L.  Lee,  Colonel, 

Sept.  12, 1862 

June  18,  1863 

John  M.  Grriswold,  Captain, 

B 

(( 

cc 

Frank  H.  Forbes,  1st  Lieut., 

B 

cc 

Oct.  13,  1862 

John  A.  Eenrick,  1st  Lieut., 

B 

Oct.   18,  1862 

June  18,  1863 

John  A.  Kenrick,  2d  Lieut., 

B 

Sept.  12,  1862 

1st  Lieut.  1862 

Alonzo  B.  Wetherell,  1st  Serg't, 

B 

(( 

June  18,  1863 

Thomas  S.  Edmands,  Sergeant, 

B 

K 

cc 

George  L.  Keyes,                 " 

B 

(( 

(C 

David  Almond,                     " 

B 

(t 

(C 

WilUam  Gillespie,                 " 

B 

(( 

cc 

Albert  F.  Potter,                  " 

B 

C( 

d.  Jan.  29,  1863 

Charles  Surplus,  Corporal, 

B 

{( 

June  18,  1863 

Jefferson  B.  Duncan,  Corporal, 

B 

IC 

cc 

George  W.  Lamson,         " 

B 

ce 

cc 

James  C.  CoflSn,               " 

B 

ec 

cc 

Samuel  A.  Walker,          " 

B 

<( 

cc 

Sidney  Hazelton,              " 

B 

l( 

cc 

Frank  W.  Teague,           " 

B 

« 

cc 

Charles  F.  Abbott,            " 

B 

CI 

cc 

David  Almond,  Sergeant, 

B 

Theodore  B.  Baker,  Corporal, 

B 

cc 

cc 

Frederick  B.  Bamberg,     " 

B 

iC 

cc 

James  S.  Barrows, 

B 

<l 

cc 

Edward  P.  Bassford, 

B 

C( 

cc 

Samuel  G.  A.  Batchelder, 

B 

<( 

cc 

Charles  A.  Belcher, 

B 

cc 

cc 

William  H.  Belcher, 

B 

(C 

cc 

Joseph  E.  Billings, 

B 

•t 

cc 

James  M.  Brady, 

B 

cc 

C( 

Charles  B.  Brooks, 

B 

CC 

cc 

George  W.  Brooks, 

B 

cc 

cc 

Eben  R.  Buck, 

B 

CC 

cc 

Judson  Carlton, 

B 

cc 

cc 

Edward  H.  Clark, 

B 

« 

cc 

Patrick  Colman, 

B 

(1 

cc 

Zenas  A.  Crane, 

B 

cc 

cc 

Patrick  Dalton, 

B 

cc 

Deserted 

Joseph  P.  Derby, 

B 

cc 

Jane  18,  1863 

Francis  A.  Dewson,  Qr.  Master, 

B 

Samuel  H.  Dresser, 

B 

cc 

cc 
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Stephen  M.  Dresser, 

Jefferson  E.  Duncan,  Corporal, 

Thomas  S.  Edmands,  Sergeant, 

John  G.  Erhart, 

Warren  P.  Everett, 

Edgar  H.  Earnum, 

Antonio  J.  Eayes, 

Jonathan  Felt, 

Charles  S.  Fields, 

Frank  H.  Forbes,  1st  Lieut., 

Seth  Gardner, 

William  Gillespie,  Sergeant, 

Michael  Gleason, 

Edmund  Graef, 

John  M.  Griswald,  Captain, 

Joshua  C.  Hamblin, 

Nathan  F.  Harding, 

Arlond  Harris, 

John  Q.  A.  Hawkes, 

Sidney  Hazelton,  Corporal, 

George  N.  Hill, 

George  H.  Hobart, 

John  R.  Holmes, 

S.  Welles  Holmes,  Sergeant, 

Benjamin  Hopkins, 

Francis  H.  Hunting, 

Horatio  N.  Hyde,  jr. 

James  Jenkins, 

William  E.  Jordan, 

John  A.  Kenrick,  1st  Lieut., 

George  L.  Keyes,  Sergeant, 
Edward  P.  Kingsbury, 

Charles  W.  Knights, 

George  W.  Lamson,  Corporal, 
Francis  L.  Lee,  Colonel, 
Kodney  M.  Lucas, 
Almond  H.  Mansfield, 
Theodore  F.  Mansfield, 
Barnard  McSherry, 
John  B.  Mero, 
Woodman  Milliken, 
Enoch  F.  Mitchell, 
William  T.  Mullen, 
Bichard  Nagel, 
Christopher  C.  Patten, 
James  Pendergast, 
Albert  F.  Potter,  Sergeant, 
Henry  F.  Reed, 
Walter  H.  Richardson, 
William  W.  Robinson, 
William  M.  Rogers, 
Bowman  G.  Salisbury, 
Joseph  H.  Sed^vick, 
Joseph  B.  Smallwoodi 
Seth  T.  Snipe, 


CO. 

B 
B 
B 

ItEUSTEBED  IN. 

9BBVICB     EXPIRED. 

Sept.  12,  1862 

Jan.  30,  1863 

B 

(C 

June  18, 1863 

B 

it 

(« 

B 

te 

tt 

B 

tt 

It 

B 

it 

it 

B 

tt 

it 

B 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

B 

tt 

it 

B 

it 

tt 

B 

B 

it 

ti 

B 

it 

tt 

B 

tt 

it 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

B 

tt 

tt 

D 

B 

It 

it 

H 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

tt 

it 

B 

it 

it 

B 

it 

(f 

B 

tt 

" 

B 

Promoted 

B 

B 

(( 

Sept.  25, 1862 

B 

c< 

June  18,  1863 

B 

B 

B 

It 

Jan.  14,  1863 

B 

tt 

June  18,  1863 

B 

tt 

(( 

B 

tt 

it 

B 

" 

tt 

B 

<t 

»* 

B 

(C 

it 

B 

tt 

Mar.   9,  1863 

B 

tt 

June  18,  1863 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

It 

cc 

B 

B 

'tt 

tt 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

tt 

c< 

B 

tt 

Oct.     3,  1862 

B 

tt 

June  18,  1863 

B 

tt 

tt 

B 

tt 

tt 
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IfAMES. 

00. 

UnSTEBGD  VS. 

SERVICE     EXPIEED. 

Charles  Surplus,  Corporal, 

B 

Sept  12,  1862 

June  18,  1863 

William  J.  Sweeney, 

B 

11 

c< 

James  W.  Sylvester, 

B 

11 

tt 

Theodore  E.  Taylor,  1st  Lieut., 

F 

11 

Promoted 

Frank  W.  Teague,  Corporal, 

B 

Albert  F.  Thayer,  Sergeant, 

.E 

Daniel  P.  Tilton, 

B 

11 

June  18,  1863    ' 

John  E.  Towle, 

B 

11 

(C 

William  0.  Trowbridge, 

B 

11 

£1 

Nathaniel  W.  W.  Tufts, 

B 

11 

£< 

Daniel  A.  Walker,  Corporal, 

B 

John  A.  Washburn, 

B 

11 

May  28,  1863 

Thomas  Welch, 

B 

11 

June  18,  1863 

Gustavus  E.  Wetherbee, 

B 

(1 

(< 

A.  E.  Wetherell,  1st  Sergeant, 

B 

Horace  B.  Wetherell, 

B 

11 

ki 

Charles  E.  Whitney, 

B 

11 

tt 

Charles  H.  Wilson, 

B 

11 

a 

James  S.  Withington, 

B 

11 

tt 

Orlando  Woodward, 

K 

William  F.  York, 

B 

11 

(t 

George  H.  Hobart, 

C 

11 

" 

Albert  F.  Thayer,  Sergeant, 

E 

11 

et 

Theodore  E.  Taylor,  1st  Lieut., 

F 

May       1,  1863 

(C 

Theodore  E.  Taylor,  2d  Lieut., 

F 

Sept.  12,    1862 

IstLt.  May  1, '63 

S.  Welles  Holmes,  Sergeant, 

H 

11 

June  18,  1863 

Orlando  Woodward, 

K 

11 

t( 

9  mos.      4S^A  Segiment  of  Infantry. 

Francis  A.  Dewson,  Qr.  Master, 

Oct.    28,  1862 

July  7,   1863 

Frank  L.  Putnam, 

A 

Sept.  26,  1862 

(( 

Harrison  Gardner,  1st  Lieut.,' 

C 

'^      11 

a 

Henry  M.  Stevens,  Sergeant, 

C 

Sept.  25,   1862 

tc 

Samuel  M.  Hurlbert,  Corporal, 

C 

f£ 

tt 

Theodore  Parkman,  Sergeant, 

N 

(< 

d.  of  wds.  '63 

Angus  McGilvray, 

I 

Oct.  21,   1862 

July  7,  1863 

John  Howard  Bobinson,2d  Lieut. 

K 

Oct.     7,   1863 

(( 

William  M.  Goodridge,  Sergeant, 

K 

(C 

it 

Jason  F.  Ames, 

K 

(( 

it 

Hollis  A.  Bailey, 

K 

(( 

it 

Elbridge  G.  Blackwell, 

K 

(C 

tt 

Edward  F.  Butters, 

I 

(( 

ti 

Franklin  H.  Cousins, 

K 

Oct.  29,   1862 

It 

Josiah  Davis, 

K 

Oct.     7,    1863 

It 

Freeman  Franklin, 

K 

It 

<« 

Edward  H.  Gipson, 

K 

C( 

tt 

Henry  C.  Harrington, 

K 

(( 

tt 

Lewis  B.  Houghton, 

E 

'u 

tt 

Michael  Maley, 

K 

(( 

tt 

Daniel  G.  Rice, 

K 

<c 

tt 

George  B.  Ricker, 

K 

M 

<i 

George  H.  Rich, 

K 

(C 

«( 

Michael  Russell, 

E 

« 

(( 
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MUSTEEED  DT. 


3EKVI0E     EZFIBED. 


Channcey  C.  Shurtleff, 
George  P.  Strong, 
Michael  Sullivan, 

■9  mos.      47^/2  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Edward  W.  Clark,  Chaplain, 
Charles  H.  Durall, 

9  mos.     48/A  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Daniel  Clinton, 
3  years,     gth  Battery,  Light  ArtUUry. 

George  A.  Tucker, 

3  years.     iTfh  Bat'ry,  Light  Artillery. 

Charles  B.  Slack,  2d  Lieut., 
"  "      Istliieut., 

iGeorge  Betterton,  Corporal, 
David  Carney, 

3  years.     \ifk  Bafry,  Light  ArtiPry. 

Charles  Wilson, 
3  years.     i6th  Bat'ry, Light  Ariil'ry. 

Freeman  Franklin, 

3  years,     ist  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Andrew  Washburn,  Major, 

"        1st  Lieut, 
William  B.  Morrill, 
Edward  McKerran, 

3  years,     zd  Regim't  Heavy  ArtiVry. 

Henry  T.  Lawson,  Major, 
Henry  F.  Bailey, 
Michael  Maley,  Corporal, 
Henry  W.  Dennis, 
Augustus  Newbury, 
Daniel  H.  Stearns, 
Thomas  Lamb, 

3  years,     yi  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Thomas  W.  Cummings, 
Charles  E.  Whitney, 
Hugh  Gunn, 


F 


Oct.     7, 1862 


Mar.  25,  1863 
Oct.  20,  1862 


Not.  3.  1862 


Aug.  10, 1862 


Nov.  3,  1862 
Mar.  10,  1864 
Oct.  20,  1862 
May  19,  1864 


Aug.  23,  1864 


Mar.  11, 1864 


Jan.  18,  1862 
July  6,  1861 


Aug.  25,  1863 
July  28,  1863 
Aug.  4,  1863 
Dec.  11,  1863 


Dec.  24,  1863 


Dec.  30,  1863 
Not.  20,  1863 
May  30,  1864 


July  7,  1863 


Sept.  1,  1863 


Deserted 


Dec.  31,  1863 


1st  Lt.  March,  '64 
Resigned,  1865 
d.  Oct.  80, 1864 
Drowned,  1864 


Aug.  4,  1865 


June  27, 1865 


Sept.  15, 1862 
Maj.  Jan.,  1862 
2d  Lieut.,  1862 
d.  Oct.  29, 1864 


d.  Oct.  1,  '64 
Sept,  3,  1865 

Transferred 
Sept.  3,  1866 


Sept.  18,  1865 
Deserted 
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NAKES. 

00. 

UnrSTEBED  IN. 

3  years,     ist  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Charles  Henderson, 

B 

July  28,  1864 

Deserted 

3  years.     First  Regiment  Cavalry 

George  H.  Teague,  Major, 

Dec.  10,  1864 

June  26, 1865 

"                "        Captain, 

Sept.   2,  1864 

Major  Dec,  1864 

"        1st  Lieut., 

Jan.  28,  1864 

Capt.  Sept.,  1864 

2d  Lieut., 

Jan.  27,  1863 

1st  Lt.  Jan.,  '64 

William  Baker, 

A 

Nov.  23,  1861 

Nov.  7,   18G4 

Theodore  L.  Brackett, 

A 

Sept.  17,  1861 

d.  of  wds.  '63 

Daniel  McFadden, 

A 

Aug.  24, 1864 

June  24,  1865 

Matthew  T.  H.  Roffe, 

A 

Oct.  19,  1861 

Oct.  24,  1864 

John  £.  Bragdon,  Sergeant, 

C 

Sept.  17, 1861 

(< 

WiUiam  E.  Parker, 

C 

(( 

Transferred 

George  F.  Scott, 

C 

C( 

Oct.     3,  1864 

George  W.  Taylor, 

C 

it 

Sept.  25,  1862 

George  H.  Teague,  1st  Sergeant, 

D 

Sept.  23, 1861 

2d  Lt.  Jan.,  1863 

Edwin  Hurd, 

D 

Oct.     5,  1861 

Re-enlisted. 

John  G.  Hanson, 

F 

Sept.  26,  1861 

Sept.  24,  1864 

James  Lyons, 

F 

Oct.     5,  1861 

Nov.    7,  1864 

George  W.  Belcher, 

G 

Sept.  25, 1861 

Apr.  27,  1863 

Elliot  Littlefield, 

G 

■  (t 

Missing  in  action 

Harvey  L.  Vinton, 

G 

(( 

Re-enlisted. 

John  Meirs,  jr., 

H 

Oct.    6,  1861 

d.  Aug.  20, '64 

John  Meirs, 

H 

(( 

Jan.  25,  1863 

James  P.  Tierney,  Corporal, 

K 

Dec.    4,  1861 

Transferred 

Lewis  Watson, 

K 

Feb.    6,  1862 

Oct.   2,    1862 

Charles  IT.  Hooker, 

L 

Sept.  23, 1861 

Transferred 

George  Hutchinson, 

L 

Oct.     6,  1861 

<c 

John  W.  G.  Whitter, 

L 

u 

<c 

Adon.  J.  Bamsdell,  Q.  M.  Serg., 

M 

Sept.  23,  1861 

(c 

John  Finnall,  Sergeant, 

M 

Sept.  25, 1861 

tc 

Edward  L.  Jackson,  Corporal, 

M 

Sept.  23, 1861 

It 

Robert  Ardrie,  jr., 

M 

<( 

,*< 

3  years,     zd  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

Michael  Russell, 

K 

Aug.  30,  1863 

July  20,  1865 

Thomas  F.  Hogan,  Saddler, 

K 

Aug.  25,  1864 

(( 

James  Walch, 

K 

(( 

(( 

John  Hayes,  unassigned  recruits. 

May  18,  1864 

John  Smith,          "                '• 

Aug.  17,  1864 

Martin  G.  Wood,  "               " 

May  19,  1864 

3  years.     ■^Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

Jeremiah  Dyson,  2d  Lieut., 

Oct.    5,  1865 

Sept.  28, 1865 

"       Sergeant, 

Jan.    2,  1865 

<i 

John  S.  Collins,  Ist  Sergeant, 

L 

Dec.  31,  1864 

(( 

Thomas  Barry, 

L 

Jan.    2,  1865 

i< 

Michael  Cassidy, 

L 

(( 

(( 

Andrew  Lane, 

L 

Dec.  31, 1864 

t< 
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NAMES. 

CO. 

MtrSTEBED  IN. 

BEEVIOE     EXPIKED. 

David  McCarty, 

L 

Dec.  31, 1864 

Sept.  28,  1865 

John  J.  McDonald, 

L 

Dec.    2,  1864 

<c 

Timothy  Hennessey, 

M 

Dec.  30, 1864 

£< 

Thomas  McManus, 

M 

Dec.  31,  1864 

CC 

3  years,     ifh  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

"William  S.  Coggswell,  Saddler, 

Jan.     2,  1865 

Nov.  14,  1865 

Charles  F.  Hooker, 

L 

Sept.  3,  1861 

Sept.  24,  1864 

George  Hutchinson, 

L 

Oct.     5,  1861 

Oct.     5,  1864 

John  W.  G.  Whitter, 

L 

<( 

t( 

Adoniram  J.  Bamsdell,  Q.  M.  S. 

M 

Sept.  23, 1861 

Re-enlisted 

(C                            <c 

April  16,  1864 

Nov.  14,  1865 

John  Finnall,  Sergeant, 

M 

li 

(( 

Edward  L.  Jackson,  Corporal, 

M 

Sept.  28,  1861 

Sept.  24, 1864 

Robert  Andrie,  jr.. 

M 

<£ 

(( 

John  Finnall, 

M 

Sept.  25, 1861 

Be-enlisted 

3  years,     tfh  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

George  H.  Teague,  Captain, 

June  17,  1865 

Oct.  31,  1865 

George  F.  Scott,  2d  D  eut.. 

Feb.  15, 1865 

(C 

Irenas  J.  Palmer,  1st  Sergeant, 

A 

Jan.     9,  1864 

<< 

Samuel  Carey,  Com.  Sergeant, 

A 

(( 

(t 

James  W.  ColUns,  Q.  M.  Serg., 

A 

£C 

<< 

Benjamin  Slater,  Sergeant, 

A 

(< 

(( 

Harrison  Carter,  Corporal, 

A 

le 

<( 

Charles  A.  Dickerson,  Corporal, 

A 

(C 

d.  Nov.  2,  '64 

Samuel  Laws,  Bugler, 

A 

May  21,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865 

Edgar  Blanks, 

A 

Jan,     9, 1864 

(£ 

Samuel  B.  Brown, 

A 

(( 

<< 

Alfred  W.  Bufler, 

A 

<< 

Oct.  19,  1864 

Osborne  Cole, 

A 

(( 

Oct.  31,  1865 

William  Crane, 

A 

May  21,  1864 

Deserted 

William  Elebeck, 

A 

Jan.    9,  1864 

June  21, 1865 

Henry  M.  Guice, 

A 

u 

Oct.  81,  1865 

Joseph  Hombeck, 

A 

(( 

(t 

George  H.  Johnson, 

A 

(C 

(( 

Washington  Jones, 

A 

May  21,  1864 

CC 

William  Jones, 

A 

Jan.     9,  1864 

(t 

William  Lawson, 

A 

<t 

June  14, 1864 

John  G.  Mazzeek, 

A 

(C 

Deserted 

Stephen  McKee, 

A 

May  21,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865 

John  Nelson, 

A 

Jan.    9,  1864 

<( 

Isaac  Norris, 

A 

May  21,  1864 

C< 

John  S.  Peterson, 

A 

Jan.    9,  1864 

d.  Aug.  2,  *64 

Solomon  Peterson, 

A 

(( 

Oct.  31,  1865 

James  H.  Rhoades, 

A 

(< 

Deserted 

Henry  J.  Talbot, 

A 

C( 

Oct.  31,  1865 

James  W.  White, 

A 

u 

George  Wright, 

A 

May  13,  1864 

C£ 

Joseph  A.  Bicker,  1st  Sergeant, 

B 

Jan.  29,  1864 

C( 

Perry  Piner,  Sergeant, 

B 

(C 

Edward  T.  Preston,  Sergeant, 

B 

(( 
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ITAMES. 

00. 

MtrSTBIlED  IN. 

SEBVrCE     EXPffiEDi 

Rufus  Clark, 

B 

Jan.  29,  1864 

June   5,  1865 

Philip  H.  Dorsey, 

B 

<( 

d.  Sept.,  1865 

Matthew  Duncan, 

B 

t( 

Oct.  31,  1865 

Matthew  H.  Lucas, 

B 

(t 

(< 

Joseph  Nathan, 

B 

tc 

CC 

George  Washington, 

B 

May  13,  1864 

CC 

John  Davis,  1st  Sergeant, 

C 

Jan.  29,  1864 

June  12,  1865 

Thomas  W.  Jackson,  1st  Serg., 

C 

May  13,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865 

Richard  Lee,  Corporal, 

C 

Jan.  29,  1864 

CC 

Hanson  Carroll, 

C 

May  13,  1864 

CC 

John  W.  Heath, 

C 

May  21,  1864 

CC 

Benjamin  ¥.  Jones, 

C 

Jan.  29,  1864 

Deserted 

Willis  Jones, 

C 

t( 

d.  Aug.,  1865 

Horace  Pollard, 

C 

May  21,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865- 

George  Towle, 

C 

Jan.  29,  1864 

CC 

Adam  Price,  Corporal, 

D 

(t 

CC 

George  Wells,  Saddler, 

D 

U 

CC 

George  Butler, 

D 

It 

George  Clark, 

D 

May  28,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865. 

Alexander  Davis, 

D 

Jan.  29,  1864 

c; 

John  W.  Ferguson, 

D 

May  21,  1864 

CC 

James  Hall, 

D 

Jan.  29,  1864 

Deserted 

William  Morris, 

D 

U 

CC 

John  Snowdon, 

D 

'    It 

d.  Aug.,  1864 

Smith  Derdan, 

F 

May  28,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865. 

Thomas  Surles, 

•H 

(( 

C( 

William  Dunmore, 

I 

Mar.  26,  1864 

C( 

Frank  Parker, 

I 

le 

CC 

Robert  Boyd, 

K 

April  12, 1864 

CC 

Henry  Harding, 

K 

(( 

CC 

John  Jenkins, 

K 

" 

(C 

James  H.  Lockley, 

K 

" 

June  21, 1865- 

Thomas  McKey, 

K 

(i 

Deserted 

Henry  Shaver, 

K 

U 

Oct.  31,  1865. 

Richard  K.  White, 

K 

CC 

d.  Nov.,  1864 

Simon  Wilkinson, 

K 

<( 

Oct.  31,  1865 

Francis  Lawton, 

L 

April  22, 1864 

ft 

Charles  H.  Burt, 

L 

C( 

CC 

O'Kus  Robinson, 

L 

CC 

CC 

Allen  Spencer, 

L 

CC 

CC 

Frederick  Winn, 

L 

CC 

d.  Aug.,  1865 

James  Treadwell,  Sergeant, 

M 

May    6,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1865 

Richard  Grovenor, 

M 

CC                    t 

May  18,  1865 

Elijah  Hale, 

M 

CC 

Oct.  31,  1865 

Isaiah  Worthington, 

M 

it 

Deserted 

Stephen  Key,  unassigned  recruit, 

May  21,  1864 

Charles  Norman,             " 

May  28,  1864 

1  yr.,  1st  Battalion,  Frontier  Cavalry. 

James  Eagan, 

D 

Jan.    2,  1865 

June  30, 1866 

3  yrs.     First  Segiment  of  Infantry. 

Clinton  T.  Frost, 

B 

Mar.  23,  1861 

July  20,  1861 
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KAIIES. 

00. 

F 

MUSTEEED  m. 

SERVICE     EXPIKED. 

Simon  Stem, 

May  24,  1861 

Sept.,       1862 

John  P.  Houghton,  Sergeant, 

G 

May  23,  1861 

May  25,  1864 

William  H.  Houghton,  Corporal, 

G 

C£ 

C( 

John  Allen, 

G 

C< 

June  30, 1862 

Stephen  Houghton, 

G 

(t 

Deserted 

"William  W.  Eaton,  1st  Sergeant, 

May  24,  1861 

May  25,  1864 

James  P.  Taylor,  Sergeant, 

Aug.  17, 1861 

May  25,  1863 

John  McCabe,  Musician, 

May  24,  1861 

May  25,  1864 

William  E.  Benson, 

(£ 

May    5,  1862 

Leroy  S.  Bridgeman, 

C( 

Sept.  2,  1861 

William  N.  Freeman, 

It 

d.  Jan.,  1863 

DeLancy  Starr, 

<< 

Se^t.  2,  1861 

Henry  G.  Washburn, 

li 

Deserted 

Orange  S.  Richardson, 

K 

** 

Oct.   4,    1863 

3  years.     2ia?  Sediment  of  Infantry. 

Gilbert  A.  Cheeney, 

D 

May  25,  1861 

d.  of  wds.  1862 

Richard  Wood, 

E 

Aug.  18,  1862 

Transferred 

3  years,     "jth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Henry  G.  W.  Kittredge,  Sergeant, 

E 

Dec.  27,  1863 

Transferred 

Charles  P.  Williams, 

H 

Aug.    8,  1862 

June  27,  1864 

3  years,    tjth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

George  Wilson, 

A 

Aug.  15, 1863 

Transferred 

Charles  L.  Fairbanks, 

D 

July  16,  1863 

u 

Thomas  Keenan, 

D 

Aug.  16, 1863 

(C 

John  Leppert, 

D 

Aug.  15, 1863 

It 

Louis  Meier, 

K 

Aug.  21, 1863 

Deserted 

3  years,     wth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

William  B.  Morrill,  1st  Lieut. 

Feb.    6,  1863 

Died  at  home 

"                  "       2d       " 

May  16,  1862 

1st  Lt.,  1863 

Henry  C.  Burleigh, 

D 

Aug.  12,  1863 

Transferred 

John  Cummings, 

F 

Aug.  13,  1863 

Mar.  7,  1864 

Patrick  McCormack, 

G 

Aug.  14,.  1863 

Transferred 

William  O'Donnell, 

G 

bt 

d.  Oct.  26,  '64 

Prank  .Handy,  Corporal, 

K 

June  13, 1861 

June  24, 1864 

Robert  Fitzgerald, 

K 

It 

(( 

Timothy  D.  Guptill, 

K 

(; 

Re-enlisted 

11                 11 

Jan.    5,  1864 

July  14,  1865 

W.  Scott  Stevenson, 

K 

June  13, 1861 

Aug.  15,  1862 

3  years.     \2tk  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Timothy  M.  Bryan,  jr.,  Lt.  Col., 

June  26, 1861 

res'd  Oct.  1862 

Albert  A.  Kendall,  Asst.  Surgeon, 

Apr.  29,  1862 

Apr.  22,  1863 

Thomas  P.  Haviland,  1st  Lieut., 

June  26,  1861 

Mar.    8,  1863 

Samuel  Hozhowr, 

K 

July  20,  1863 

Deserted 
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3  years,     lyth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Edward  A.  Boyd, 
Joshua  W.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Cook, 
James  E.  Moore, 
Edward  A.  Pearson, 

3  years.     15^4  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Joseph  Hunt,  unassigned  recruit 
John  Moore,  " 

3  years,     idth  Regime?tt  of  Infantry. 

Henry  T.  Lawson,  Captain, 
John  L.  Flagg,  Sergeant. 
Archibald  Bogle, 
Patrick  Elanagan, 
Thomas  Harrington, 
William  B.  Clancey, 
Michael  Martin, 
George  Collins, 
George  Houghton, 
Hugh  Rogers, 
John  P.  Rogers, 
Terence  Rogers, 
Horace  W.  Cushman,  Musician, 
Thomas  C.  Norcrdss,  Sergeant, 
.     Samuel  Franklin, 
Jere.  Eelleher, 
Nicholas  D.  Tibbetts, 
Edward  Drew,  unassigned  rec't, 

3  years.     \-]th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Hiram  P.  Tuxbury,  Musician, 

3  years.     i8/-4  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Thomas  Duran, 
Michael  Vaughan, 

3  years.     19^.4  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

John  McCormiek, 
Patrick  Haggerty, 
John  Canfield, 

3  years,     zath  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Henry  S.  Benson,  1st  Lieut., 
Joseph  Hunt,  q 

Johu  Moore,  q 


UrSTEBED  IN. 


D 


July  16,  1861 
July  24,  1861 
July  16,  1861 


May  19,  1864 


Aug.  1,  1861 
July  2,  1861 

Dec.  14,  1861 
July  12,  1861 


June  29, 1861 
July  12,  1861 


July  2,  1861 


Aug.  16,  1862 


July  22,  1861 


Aug.  24,  1861 


Jan.  21,  1865 
July  26,  1861 
Jan.  12,  1865 


June  1,  1865 
May  19,  1864 
May  10,  1864 


8ESTIOK    EXPIBED. 


Aug.   1,  1864 


Transferred 
Dec.  19,  1862 


Transferred 


Major  Aug.  '63 
July  27,  1864 
d.  Aug.,  1862 
Aug.  12. 1863 
Enlisted  TJ.  S.  A. 
k.  June,  1862 
k.  Aug.,  1862 
July  27,  1864 


d.  Sept.,  1862 
June  10,  1864 
Sept.  19, 1862 
d.  June,  1863 
July  27,  1864 
Nov.  15,  1861 
Apr.  22,  1863 
Never  served 


Deserted 


Sept.  2,  1864 
Dec.  2t,  1861 


June  30, 1865 
k.  Dec,  1862 
War  Dept.  '65 


July  15,, 1866 
July  16,  1865 
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David  Dixon, 

Henry  G.  "W.  Kittre.dge, 

3  years,     ztst  Re^ment  of  Infantry. 

Harrison  A.  Royce,  Q.  M.  Serg., 

3  years.     221^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Harrison  A.  Royce,  1st  Lieut., 
Frederick  S.  Benson,  1st  Lieut., 
"  "        2d  Lieut., 

"  "        Serg.  Maj., 

3  years.     230^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Michael  Sullivan, 
William  A.  Ring, 
Henry  L.  Stone,  Corporal, 

3  years.     24M  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

George  Hill, 

Michael  MoFee, 
George  E.  Palmer, 
George  H.  Baxter, 
Robert  Carruthers,  Corporal, 
Horatio  Carter,  1st  Sergeant, 
J.  Gushing  Edmands,  1st  Serg., 
William  Jelly,  Sergeant, 
Henry  K.  Paul,        " 
George  R.  Adams, 
'  Michael  Dacy, 

Thomas  Green, 
Michael  Grogan, 
Edgar  B.  Lyon, 
Joseph  M.  Sears, 
Albert  G.  Whilton, 

3  years.     28M  Regiment  of  Infantry, 

John  Ryan, 

3  years.    29M  Regiment  of  Injantry, 

Larin  R.  Curtis, 
William  Henry, 

3  years.    2Pth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

John  Campbell, 


41 


00. 
K 

UCSTEBEO  IN. 

SEBVIOE    EXPIRED. 

July  18,  1861 

Dec.  19,  1861 

K 

Dec.  26, 1863 

July  16,  1865 

Aug  23,  1861 

'.  Nov.  28,  1861 

!  Nov.  28,  1861 

Oct.  17,  1864 

July  28,  1862 

.   Aug.  27,  1864 

Feb.  17,  1862 

1st  Lt.,  1862 

Oct.     8,  1861 

■2d    Lt.,  1862 

D 

Mar.  31, 1864 

June   9,  1864 

G 

Jan.  18,  1865 

June  26,  1865 

H 

Sept.  28, 1861 

May  24,  1863 

A 

Oct.  U,  1861 

Re-enlisted 

■  A 

Dec.  21,  1863 

Jan.  20,  1866 

D 

'■  Nov.  22,  1861 

d.  Aug.  1862 

E 

Nov.  29,  1861 

Nov.  30,  1864 

P 

Oct.   19,  1861 

k.  June  1862 

G 

Nov.  14,  1861 

Re-enliated 

K 

Sept.  19,  1861 

..Sept.  19,  1864 

K 

Oct.     4,  1861 

Aug.  25,  1862 

K 

Sept.  16,  1861 

Sept.  11, 1864 

K 

Oct.  30,  1861 

Oct.  30,  1864 

K 

Oct.  18,  18G1 

Re-enlisted 

K 

Sept.  16,  1861 

ti 

K 

Deo.  29,  1863 

Jan.  20,  1866 

K 

Oct.     7,  1861 

Jan.     8,  1863 

K 

Sept.  17,  1861 

,  June  10,  1863 

K 

,  Oct.     3,  1861 

,    Oct.     3,  1864 

K 

Dec.    3,  1861  • 

Dec.  3,  1864 

K 

(( 

K 

C 

Jan.     1,  1862 

Dec.  19,  1864 

A 

Aug.  13,  1864 

July  29,  1865 

A 

May  21,  1861 

Feb.  10,  1863 

H 

Deo.    r,  1861 

Re-enlisted 
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3  years.    y.st  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Cyrus  S.  Mann,  Ass't  Surg., 
Daniel  Hurley, 
Michael  Lacey, 

8  years,     -^zd  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

J.  Gushing Edmands,  Bv.  Br.  Gen. 
"  "        Colonel, 

"  "        Lieut.  Col., 

•  "        Major, 
"  "        Captain, 

Ambrose  Bancroft,  Captain, 
Ezra  S.  Farnsworth,  Captain, 
George  A  Hall,  Captain, 

"  "2d  Lieut., 

Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  Captain, 
Ambrose  Bancroft)  1st  Lieut., 
Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  1st  Lieut., 
Ezra  S.  Farnswortli,  1st  Lieut., 
"         2d  Lieut., 
George  A.  Hall,  1st  Lieut., 
John  F.  Boyd,  2d  Lieut., 
Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  2d  Lieut., 
William  F.  Tuft,  2d  Lieut., 
Charles  E.  Madden,  2d  Lieut., 
"  "        Q.  M.  Serg., 

NON-COMMISSIONED    STAFF. 

Melvin  M.  Snow,  Sergeant  Major, 
Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  Serg.  Major, 
Charles  Ward,  Sergeant  Major, 

Patrick  Dalton,  C 

Elias  Morgan,  C 

Thomas  Keenan,  D 

John  Leppert,  B 
Ezra  S.  Farnsworth,  1st  Sergeant,    K 

George  A.  Hall,                 "  K 

Simeon  B.  Leach,              "  K 

James  W.  McGuire,          "  K 

William  F.  Tufts,              "  K 

Grafton  H.  Ward,              "  If 

Henry  P.  Churchill,  Sergeant,  K 

Joseph  E.  Cousens,         "  k 

Joseph  E.  Cousens,  K 

Charles  E.  Fifleld,     Sergeant,  K 

George  A.  Hall,              "      •  k 

Hosea  Hyde,                    "  jj 

Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,         "  ;k 

Simeon  B.  Leach,           "  k 

Charles  E.  Madden,        "  k 


Oct.  10,  1863 
Feb.  13,  1862 
Jan.  28,  1862 
Feb.  15,  1864 


June  30, 
June  29, 
Dee.  W, 
July  30, 
Dec.  29, 
July  20, 
Apr.  1, 
July  20, 
June  ] , 
July  30, 
Feb.  6, 
June  15, 
Mar.  19, 
Dee.  4, 
July  30, 
Dec.  15, 
Apr.  1, 
June  7, 
Jan.     5, 


1864 
1864 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1863 
1804 
18G2 
1862 
1865 
1865 
1864 


Aug.  13,  1862 
Aug.  16,  1862 


Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 


8,  1862 
18,  1861 
16,  1863 
15,  1863 
13,  1863 
21,  1864 

5,  1864 
13,  1862 

5,  1864 


Aug.  13,  1862 

it 

Feb.  27,  1864 
Jan.  5,  1864 
Aug.  13,  1862 
Jan.  5,  1864 
Aug.  13,  1862 
(( 

Jan.    6,  1864 


Mar.  25,  1864 
Be-enlisted 

Sept.  9,  1865 


July  1,  1865 
June  30,  1864 
June  29,  1864 
Dec.  29,  1862 
Br.  Maj.  June  '65 
May  30,  1865 
June  29,  1865 
1st  Lt.  Dec.  4,  '64 

July  13,  1865 
Capt.  Dec.  29,  '62 
Capt.,  June  1,  '65 
Capt.,  July  20, '64 
1st  Lt.,  June,  '64 
Capt.,  Apr.  1,  '65 

Sept.  30,  1862 
1st  Lt.,  Feb.  6, '63 

June  29,  1865 
Q.  M.  Serg.,   '65 
Q.  M.  Serg.,   '64 


War  Dept.,  '65 

2d  Lt.,  Dec,   '62 

d.  of.  w'nda,  '63 

Oct.  7,  1864 

Transferred 

June  29,  1865 

Transferred 

2d  Lt.,  Mar.,  '63 

2d  Lt.,    July,  '64 

June  29,  1865 

Feb.     9,  1864 

2dLt.,  Apr.  1, '65 

k.  June  3,  1864 

Jan.  9,  1863 

Ro-enlisted 

2d   Lt.,  Feb.,  '65 

June  29,  1865 

Mar.  20,  1864 

Feb.  27,  1865 

2d  Lt.,  Dec,  '62 

Re-enlisted 
Com.  Serg.,  1862 


MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEERS, 
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CO. 

MUSTERED  IS. 

SfiBVIOB     EXPIKED. 

Edward  Moore,              Sergeant, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

May  29,  1865 

"WilUam  I.  Neff,                    " 

K 

11 

April   1,  1863 

John  H.  Percival,                " 

K 

Jan.     6,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Samuel  H.  Potter,                " 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Mar.  15,  1863 

Melvin  M.  Snow,                  " 

K 

K 

Serg.  Major,  18GS 

Stillman  C.  Spaulding,         " 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864, 

June  29,  1865 

William  E.  Tufts,                 " 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re -enlisted 

Grafton  H.  Ward,                " 

K 

(( 

11 

Charles  t.  Bates,            Corporal, 

K 

li 

April  2,  1864 

Henry  S.  Benson,                " 

K 

(( 

,  War  Dept.,  '65- 

Henry  C.  Bixby,                  " 

K 

li 

Dec.  19,  1864 

John  Doherty,                        " 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

Julv  15,  1865 

Moses  Drown,                       " 

K 

(C 

June  29,  1865 

Lewis  R.  Dwyer,                  " 

K 

1( 

It 

Charles  E.  Fifield, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

William  L.  Oilman,               " 

K 

11 

d.  of  w'nds,  '63 

Hosea  Hyde,                         " 

K 

li 

Re-enlisted 

Thomas  Kennedy,                " 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Charles  E.  Madden,              " 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

John  H.  Percival,                  " 

K 

11 

11 

George  P.  Ramsdell,             " 

Jan.     6,  1864 

11 

li                       ti                                u 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

June  29,  1865 

George  T.  Sraallwood,          " 

K 

(( 

Dec.  19,  1864 

Stillman  C.  Spaulding,         " 

K 

Aug.  20,  1863 

Re-enlisted 

John  Fell,  Musician, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Jan.  19,  1863 

Herman  A.  King, 

K 

li 

Re-enlisted 

"            "        Musician, 

K 

Feb.  27,  18G4 

July  13,  1865 

Orestus  J.  Adams, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

k.   May,  1864 

George  Baker, 

K 

(( 

d.  Sept.,  1862 

Reuben  L.  Butler, 

K 

(( 

d.  Dec,  1862 

James  Cahill, 

K 

11 

Re-enlistcd 

((            (( 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Patrick  Callahan, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Mar.    9,  1863 

Edward  Carey, 

K 

;c 

Feb.    6,  1803 

Ferdinand  Champion, 

K 

l( 

d.   Jan.,  1803 

Thomas  W.  Clifford, 

K 

ii. 

d.  Mar.,  1864 

Edward  J.  Coggin, 

K 

lb 

Deserted 

Thomas  Costello, 

K 

b( 

Re-enlisted 

t(            ti 

K 

Jan.    6,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Ivory  L.  Cousens, 

K 

Aug.  18,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

Samuel  Cousens, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Transferred 

Seth  Cousens, 

K 

u 

Feb.    6,  1863 

William  S.  Cropper, 

K 

11 

Dec.  21,  1862 

Frederick  A.  Cutler, 

K 

11 

k.  July,  1863 

Albert  C.  Dearborn, 

K 

11 

Re-enlisted 

11               11 

K 

Jan.    5,  1864 

Transferred 

John  Doherty, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

Thomas  Dolan, 

K 

11 

Oct.  28,  1863 

Francis  Drake, 

K 

ti 

War  Dept.,  '65. 

Moses  Drown, 

K 

11 

Re-enlisted 

Winthrop  A.  Durgin, 

K 

11 

11 

Michael  Emanuel, 

K 

11 

11 

U                      11 

K 

Jan.    4,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Charles  L.  Fairbanks, 

K 

July  16,  1863 

n 
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K 

UUSTEBED  IK. 

SEEVICE    ErPIBED. 

WiUiam  Fell, 

Aug.  13,  1862 

d.   Jan.,  1863 

John  F.  Franklin, 

K 

it 

Re-enlisted 

((                   ct 

K 

Jan.     5.  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Charles  W.  French, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

u                            <t 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

War  Dept.,  '65 

George  B.  French, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Dec.  n,  1864 

Samuel  Freeman, 

K 

■      a 

Dec.  17,  1862 

John  Friends, 

K 

tt 

Jan.     1,  1863 

Edward  J.  Fuller, 

K 

(1 

Re-enlisted 

Joel  H.  Fuller, 

K 

tt 

Mar.  28,  1863 

Joseph  A.  Gayett, 

K 

(( 

Transferred 

Joseph  Gehling, 

K 

(I 

Re-enlisted 

Theodore  Green, 

K 

(t 

May    7,  1863 

Atnory  Hall, 

K 

(( 

Re-enlisted 

((            11 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Henry  A.  Hart, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

11    -^                u 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Leopold  H.  Hawkes, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

k.  July,  1863 

Franklin  Hildrith, 

K 

tt 

Re-enlisted 

11                   a 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Franklin  Hill, 

K 

Aug,  13,  1862 

Dec.    7,1863 

David  Inglis, 

K 

^    11 

Deserted 

Thomas  £.  Jackson, 

K 

(t 

k.  July,  1863 

Francis  E.  Jennison, 

K 

(1 

Re-enlisted 

'    11                   a 

K 

Jan.     6,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Thomas  Kennedy, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

Eiohard  Kennedy, 

K 

11 

ii 

11                tt 

K 

Feb.  27,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Albert  D.  Kingsbury, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

War  Dept.,  '65 

Roger  S.  Kingsbury, 

K 

(L 

June  28,  1864 

Lorenzo  J.  Latham, 

K 

U 

■Re-enlisted 

<(                            t£ 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

War  Dept.,  '65 

Charles  H.  Leavitt, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

d.   Oct.,  1862 

George  E.  Leavitt, 

K 

Aug.  12,  1862 

April  22,  1863 

Charles  B.  McCarthy, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

(C                                       t( 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

d.  of  w'nds,  '63 

Michael  H.  McGrath, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Deserted 

John  D.  Meskell, 

K 

it 

Re-enlisted 

ft            tt 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Joseph  M.  Morse, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

(t                       cc 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29, 1865 

WUliam  B.  Neff, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

George  P.  Neill, 

K 

li 

Feb.  17,  1863 

Charles  Newell, 

K 

u 

Aug.  15,  1862 

George  Nicholson, 

K 

tt 

Feb.    9,  1863 

George  H.  Nichols, 

K 

tt 

July    2,  1863 

Stephen  L.  Nichols, 

K 

tt 

Re-enlisted 

t(               tt 

K 

Jan.    5,  1864 

k.  May,  1864 

John  N.  Nichols, 

K 

Aug.  13, 1862 

Re-enlisted 

tt           (( 

K 

Jan.     5, 1864 

June  29, 1865 

Frederick  Pero, 

K 

Aug.  13, 1862 

Re-enlisted 

(C                       (( 

K 

Jan.    5,  1864 

War  Dept.,  '65 

Joseph  K.  Pratt, 

K 

Aug.  13, 1862 

d.   Oct.,  1862 

Joshua  v.  Eamsdell, 

K 

■  tt' 

Nov.  25,  1863 

MASSACHUSKTTS  VOLUNTEERS. 
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MTTSTEKED     IN. 

9BEVI0E     EXPIBED. 

"William  H.  Rice, 

E 

Aug.  13,  1862 

d.  Jan.,  1863 

Daniel  Sanger, 

K 

^    li 

Re-enlisted 

It            It 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

k.  June,  1864 

Obadiah  Sherman, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

It             ii 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

"Warren  A.  Skelton, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Eeb.  14,  1863 

Robert  W.  SomervlUe,     ■ 

K 

Aug.  15,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

<<                   « 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

June  29,  1865 

Louis  G.  Stone, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Dec.    6,  1862 

Daniel  Sullivan, 

K 

" 

War  Dept.,  '65 

James  C.  Taylor, 

K 

i( 

Feb.  20,  1863 

Edward' H.  Tombs, 

K 

(& 

April  16,  1863 

Lucius  F.  Trowbridge, 

K 

4; 

d.  Dec,  1862 

John  "Varley, 

K 

(4 

Re-enlisted 

11          11 

K 

Jan.     5,  1865 

June  29,  1865 

Charles  Ward,  Serg.  Major, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

April  11, 1863 

"William  H.  Wentworth, 

K 

44 

Mar.  12,  1864 

George  "Wilson, 

K 

Aug.  15,  1863 

June  29,  1865 

Jonathan  E.  "Woodbridge, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Re-enlisted 

((                     (( 

K 

Jan.     5,  1864 

July  15,  1865 

James  "W.  Wright, 

K 

Aug.  13,  1862 

Deserted 

Andrew  S.  Stewart, 

M 

July  28,  1864 

d.  Dec,  1864 

3  years.     33^^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Adin  B.  Underwood,  Colonel, 

April  3,  1863 

Br.  Gen.  Nov.  '63 

"                    "           Lieut.  Col., 

July  S4,  1862 

Col.  April, '63 

"          Major, 

July  11,  1862 

Lt.  Col.  July  '62 

George  M.  Walker,  Captain, 

June  3,  1863 

Jan.  11,  1864 

"                  "        1st  Lieut., 

Dec.    4,  1862 

June  3,  1863 

"                   "2d  Lieut, 

July  31,  1862 

Dec    4, -1862 

3  years.     35M  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Daniel  H.  Adams, 

I 

Aug.  16,  1862 

June  9,  1865 

Herbert  Estes, 

K 

Aug.  10, 1862 

44 

3  years,     ■^th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

William  A.  Richardson,  Q.  M.  S., 

Aug.  25,  1862 

Jan.  31,  1863 

3  years.     54^^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Joseph  E.  Cousins,  Captain, 

July  17,  1865 

Aug.  20,  1865 

"                 "        1st  Lieut., 

Feb.  22,  1865 

July  17,  1865 

"                  "        2dLieut., 

Feb.    4,  1864 

Feb.  22,  1865 

3  years.     55^^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Burt  G.  Wilder,  Surgeon, 

July  11,  1865 

Aug.  29,  1865 

•"              "        Asst.  Surgeon, 

May  22,  1863 

July  11,  1865 

S  years,     ^tk  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Frank  Allcott, 

K 

April  6, 1864 

War  Dept.,  '65 
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Charles  M.  GUdea, 

K 

April  16, 1864. 

July  30,  1865 

S  years.    tf)th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Fred.  A.  H.  Andrew,  Musician. 

G 

Mar.   4,  1864 

Disability 

1  year.     6ist  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Michael  Coaney, 

H 

Jan.     5,  1865 

July  16,  1865 

Thomas  J".  CuUiton,  Sergeant, 

K 

i( 

it 

James  L.  Ryan,                 " 

K 

1.1. 

ft 

John  Toal,                         " 

K 

Jan.     7, 1865 

C4 

John  Coulter,           Corporal, 

K 

Jan.    5,  1865 

C( 

Thomas  J.  J.  Harvey,  " 

K 

u 

lb 

Dennis  Mahoney,          " 

K 

i; 

£t 

Cornelius  A.  O'Brien,  " 

K 

bfc 

July  12,  1865 

Charles  A.  Adams, 

K 

" 

July  16,  1865 

Charles  A.  Grant, 

K 

u 

u 

Dennis  C.  Sullivan, 

K 

Jan.  10,  1865 

(b 

Alfred  C.  Wheat, 

K 

Jan.     6,  1865 

i; 

1  year.     621^  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Frederick  A.  Andrew, 

A 

Mar.  17,  1865 

May    5,  1865 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Casseus  Barrows, 

April  6,  1864 

Jacob  Beckers, 

4t 

Francis  Belcher, 

April  14, 1864 

George  Bott, 

April  16,  1864 

Dwight  W.  Brigham, 

11 

William  C.  Brookings, 

July    9,  1864 

Ealph  M.  Brown, 

April  16, 1864 

George  Brunt, 

Sept.  3,  1864 

William  Bryan, 

April  16,  1864 

William  Burns, 

April  10, 1864 

Cornelius  Callahan, 

April  19, 1864 

War  Dept,  '65 

Patrick  H.  Carten, 

(; 

Christopher  Cassabry, 

April  6,  1864 

Jerome  A.  Chatman, 

July  29,  1864 

WiUiam  Clark, 

July    9,  1864 

Lewis  B.  Clapp, 

/        u 

Charles  Coffin, 

April  16, 1864 

Philip  H.  Collins, 

41 

Emery  E.  Cowing, 

Aug.  22,  1864 

John  Donnough, 

AprillS,  1864 

Charles  Dow, 

Aug.  31,  1864 

Disability,  '64 

Lewis  Foster, 

Sept.   1,  1864 

Samuel  Foss, 

April  16, 1864 

Lyman  B.  Gallup, 

April  25, 1864 

Isaac  L.  Garrison, 

Aug.  22, 1864 

John  Garritson, 

April  25,  1864 

WUliam  H.  Garlets, 

April  16, 1864 

MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEERS. 
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Orton  G.  Green, 

April  14, 1864 

War  Dept.,  '65 

Harvey  L.  Haskell, 

April  30,  i864 

Patrick  Hoary, 

April  6,  1864 

Burnham  Holmes, 

July    9,  1864 

Herman  Jacobs, 

April  8,  1864 

Horace  L.  Jellerson, 

April  30, 1864 

Orris  S.  Jennings, 

Mar.  30, 1864 

War  Dept.,  '65 

Daniel  Kelley, 

April  13, 1864 

Patrick  Kenney, 

Aug.  22, 1864 

Martin  Kerrigan, 

April  11, 1864 

Allen  V.  King, 

April25, 1864 

Martin  King, 

April  16, 1864 

Timothy  Lane, 

Aug.  24, 1864 

William  H.  Latten, 

April  16, 1864 

James  Lavery, 

Aug.  23,  1,864 

Alexander  Masterdon, 

April  16,  1864 

Warren  L.  Maxon, 

i; 

George  W.  McCuUough, 

(( 

William  F.  MorriU, 

April  19,  1864 

Louis  Murray, 

April  16,  1864 

Henry  A.  Parmenter, 

April  19, 1864 

War  Dept.,  '66 

Henry  Pepper, 

April  16,  1864 

Henry  Kamsdale, 

u 

Joseph  Rollery, 

April  6,  1864 

John  Rose, 

April  16. 1864 

John  Sexton, 

April  25, 1864 

;    Andrew  Shaw, 

July    9,  1864 

Philip  Shannon, 

April  16,  1864 

Robert  Sillers, 

April  9,  1864 

War  Dept.,  '66 

Augustus  Sorg, 

April  9,  1863 

Alexander  Stewart, 

April  16,  1864 

James  Swan, 

June  27,  1864 

James  H.  Sweetser, 

•  July    9,  1864 

Jacob  Swishir, 

April  16, 1864 

Ira  A.  E.  Taylor, 

Aug.  31,  1864 

William  Taylor, 

April  25, 1864 

Philip  Thauvarth, 

11 

William  Tynan, 

Aprilie,  1864 

Regular  Army. 

ABU  OF  SEBVIOE, 

Francis  Armstrong, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

.Stephen  Baker, 

(C 

t( 

Louis  Beck, 

July    1,  1864 

4th  Artillery 

James  Bradley, 

i( 

K 

William  Buckley,  • 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

Thomas  Butler, 

i( 

<( 

Edmond  Byron, 

Aprai5, 1864 

General  Service 

John  Callett, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

Joseph  Cameron, 

July  17,  1864 

Ordnance  Corps 

John  Carrall, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

Patrick  Carrigan, 

Aug,  26,  1864 

3d  Artillery 

Edward  Collins, 

11 

ct 

Bernard  Daney, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 
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KAMES. 

CO. 

MCSTEEED      IN. 

AEM  OF  SEBVICE. 

Matthew  Dillingham, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

Jeremiah  Donahue, 

41 

(( 

Cornelius  Dougherty, 

ii 

(( 

William  Dougherty, 

U 

(t 

Henry  Fox, 

11 

(( 

Bernard  Harrington, 

11 

it 

John  W.  Keough, 

July    1,  1864 

4th  Artillery 

Charles  J.  Limerick, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

Henry  Lohmeyer, 

July  30,  1864 

Ordnance  Corps 

James  Mason, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

William  Mason, 

u 

11 

Patrick  McGee, 

11 

(1 

Timothy  McNulty, 

11 

(( 

William  Milligan, 

11 

<( 

Stanislaus  Palouskie, 

(1 

ti 

Marcel  Pezygodzinski, 

July    1,1864 

4th  Artillery 

Daniel  Riordan, 

July  28,  1864 

Ordnance  Corps 

Charles  N.  Ruley, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

Raphael  Spitiechi, 

July  18,  1864 

4th  Artillery 

Mortimer  Sullivan, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

John  Tiernay  (Band), 

July  11,  1864 

ft 

Manson  B.  Turner, 

Oct.  26,  1864 

June  13,  1865 

Michael  Tyrrell, 

July    1,  1864 

4th  ArtiUery 

Thomas  Weldon, 

July  11,  1864 

6th  Infantry 

John  White, 

11 

(1 

Daniel  H.  Wielana, 

11 

11 

Charles  Zeigler, 

Aug.  17,  1864 

Hospital  Steward 

NEWTON  MEN  IN  THE  NAVT,  IN  THE  WAB  OP  THE  REBELLION,  1861-5. 


Ayles  William, 

Bahe  Emanuel, 

Baker  Georga, 

Barnes  Barnabas, 

Baury  Frederic    F.,  Acting  Master, 

Brackett  George  F., 

Breck  Joseph  B.,  Lieut.  Com'ding, 

Bryson  Thomas, 

Burke  Michael, 

Clark  Charles  P., 

Curtis  Frederic, 

Duffee  James, 

Fvans  Charles  O., 

Faber  James, 

Farwell  Charles  H., 

Gardner  Francis, 

Garfield  Walter  H.,  Acting  Master, 

Hazelton  Isaac  H.,  Asst.  Surgeon, 

Jackson  Marcellus, 

Jackson  Orlando, 

Johnson  Xelson, 


Keyes  Michael, 

O'Donnell  John, 

Purdee  Henry  A., 

I^agan  Jeremiah, 

Roberts  Charles, 

Robinson  John  A., 

Rogers  George,     ' 

Ryan  Edward, 

Sandholzer  Adrian  H., 

Shattuck  Sumner, 

Sheehan  James, 

Steams  David, 

Sullivan  John, 

Washburn  Alfred,  Acting  Master, 

Welch  John, 

Wetherell  Hiram  B.,  jr..  Paymaster, 

Whan  Charles, 

Withlngton  Charles  H., 

Withington  Sumner  S., 

Wright  Patrick. 
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Newton  has  evermore  clierished  the  memory  of  her  heroic  dead, 
celebrating  their  valor  both  as  a  tribute  of  merited  gratitude  and 
affection,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  patriotism  of  her  children  and 
citizens.  Year  after  year  the  Feast  of  Decoration  has  been  duly 
observed,  the  young  and  the  old  with  equal  zeal  participating  in  the 
beautiful  ceremony.  A  grant  from  the  public  treasury,  reinforced 
by  the  liberality  of  private  citizens  and  organizations,  has  been 
annually  laid  on  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  processions  and  music, 
flowers  and  commemorative  addresses  have,  year  after  year,  hal- 
lowed the  memory  of  the  dead  and  proved  an  inspiration  to  the 
living.  The  spot  where  the  soldiers'  monument  lifts  itself  into  the 
light  of  heaven  has  always  been,  most  appropriately,  the  central 
point  of  the  interest  on  these  tender  occasions  ;  and  the  survivors 
of  the  deadly  strife,  returned  to  their  friends,  have  been  held  in 
highest  honor.  Gifted  orators  have  enlivened  the  scene  with  their 
eloquence,  and  poetry  has  given  voice  to  the  emotions  of  a  patri- 
otic and  grateful  people. 

Breathe  balmy  airs,  ye  fragrant  flowers, 

O'er  every  silent  sleeper's  head ; 
Ye  crystal  dews  and  summer  showers, 

Dress  in  fresh  green  each  lowly  bed. 

Strew  loving  oflerings  o'er  the  brave, 

Their  country's  joy,  their  country's  pride; 

For  us  their  precious  lives  they  gave, 
For  freedom's  sacred  cause  they  died. 

Each  cherished  name  its  place  shall  hold, 

Like  stars  that  gem  the  azure  sky ; 
Their  deeds,  on  history's  page  enrolled, 

Are  sealed  for  immortality. 

Long,  where  on  glory's  fields  they  fell, 

May  freedom's  spotless  banner  wave ; 
And  fragrant  tributes,  grateful,  tell, 

Where  live  the  free,  where  sleep  the  brave. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

NEWTON  AND  THE  WAR  OF    THE   REBELLION. —  BATTLES     IN   WHICH 

REGIMENTS     CONTAINING     NEWTON's      SOLDIERS      TOOK     PART. 

BATTLE   OF  LOOKOUT   MOUNTAIN. RECEPTION    AFTER   THE  WAR. 

It  is  easy  to  present  the  names  of  the  men  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  during  the  war.  But  what  was  included 
in  that  service,  no  human  language  can  adequately  describe.  The 
enlistment,  the  preparations,  and  the  departure  from  home,  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  and  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  for  com- 
fort which  love  could  invent,  was  the  beginning.  But  afterwards 
came  the  tiresome  marches,  the  days  of  anxious  suspense,  the 
weary  watchings  by  night,  the  hunger  and  thirst,  the  piercing  cold, 
the  deadlj-  conflict,  the  wounds,  the  mutilated  forms,  and  "the  last 
of  earth,"  often  with  no  friendly  heart  to  sympathize  or  hand  to 
help.  These  were  the  end.  And  not  these  alone.  For  we  must 
add  the  suflerings  of  the  thousands  who  never  went  to  the  field  of 
strife,  the  wives,  and  mothers,  and  helpless  children,  who  silently 
stood  and  watched  the  daUy  bulletins,  and  waited  in  agonizing 
dread  for  the  latest  news  from  the  front,  uncertain  whether  the 
tidings  of  victory  or  the  rumor  of  defeat  would  not  alike  pronounce 
them  widows,  and  childless,  and  orphans.  And  afterwards  came 
the  announcement  that  the  hero  would  return  no  more,  or,  in  place 
of  that  announcement,  the  lifeless  form,  sent  back  to  be  buried, 
the  funereal  pomp,  the  hopeless  woe,  the  desolate  home, —  the 
young  life  smitten  in  the  glory  of  its  prime, —  a  family  bereft  of  its 
head  and  reduced  to  poverty,  or  mourning  its  strong  staff,  broken, 
and  hidden  in  the  grave.  How  many  silent  sleepers  rest  under 
headstones  inscribed  with  the  years  of  early  manhood !  How  many 
budding  hopes  never  reached  maturity ! 

This  histoiy  cannot,  if  it  would,  accompany  each  of  the  enlisted 
men  through  all  the  events  of  the  wearj'  years  of  their  service.     A 
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summaiy  of  the  engagements  of  the  regiments  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  Newton  soldiers  were  enrolled,  is  aU  that  can  be  offered. 
What  is  narrated  of  a  few  regiments  is  a  specimen  of  what  might 
he  narrated  of  every  regiment  that  took  the  field.  The  fatigues, 
the  sufferings  and  the  valor  of  one  present  a  pattern  of  the  fatigues, 
the  sufferings  and  the  valor  of  all. 

The  reports  of  the  Colonels  of  regiments,  written  on  the  field, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts,  supply 
the  materials  for  the  information  which  follows.  The  story  of  the 
career  and  fate  of  each  soldier  from  Newton  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest.  This,  however,  the  nature  of  the  service  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  giye.  But  the  narrative  of  the  regiment  is 
substantially  the  narrative  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  INPANTRT. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  June  15,  1861,  and  was  mustered  out  Maj- 
25,  1864.     The  regiment  took  part  in  the  following  named  battles  : 

Bull  Run,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Glendale,  and  other  battles 
pn  the  Peninsula ;  Kettle  Run,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellors ville,  Gettysburg,  Locust  Grove,  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania. 

This  was  the  first  three  years'  volunteer  regiment  that  reached 
Washington.  It  passed  through  Baltimore  June  17,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Bunker  HUl.  This  regiment  kUled  the  fa- 
mous Stonewall  Jackson. 

SIXTEENTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTKT. 

The  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  August  5,  1861 ;  left  the  State  August 
17,  1861,  and  was  mustered  out  July  27,  1864.  It  took  part  in 
the  following  named  engagements  : 

Fair  Oaks,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  Kettle  Run,  ChantiUy, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Locust  Grove,  Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  River,  Coal  Harbor,  Peters- 
burg, Wapping  Heights,  Mine  Run. 

After  the  battle  of  Glendale,  General  Hooker  wrote  to  Governor 
Andrew  the  following  sentence :  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  at  Glen- 
dale the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  saved  the  army." 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  KEGIMENT  OP  INFANTKT. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  December  6,  1861,  and  left  the  State 
December  9,  1861.  It  took  part  in  the  following  named  engage- 
ments : 

Roanoke  Island,  Kinston,  WhitehaU,  Goldsboro',  Tranter's  Creek, 
Newbern,  James  Island,  Moi-ris  Island,  Fort  "Wagner,  Green  Val- 
ley, Drury's  Bluff,  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Raiboad,  Weir  Bot- 
tom, Deep  Run,  Fussell's  Mills,  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Four-mile 
Run  Church,  Darby  Town  Road. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Richmond,  Va., 
January  20,  1866.  In  accepting  the  colors  of  the  regiment  on  its 
return  to  Boston,  Governor  Bullock  said,  "  I  count  it  among  the 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  steadfast  and  persistent  patriotism  of 
this  regiment,  that  after  it  had  fully  tested  the  bitterness  of  war, 
then,  even  then,  four  hundred  and  twenty  of  its  veterans  re- 
enlisted  to  share  in  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict." 

THIRTY-FIEST  REGIMENT  OP    INFANTRY. 

The  Thirty-flrst  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of.  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  its  enrolment  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861  and  beginning  of  1862,  left  the  State  February 
21,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out,  as  a  regiment,  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1864.  It  took  part  in  the  following  named  engage- 
ments : 

Bisland,  Port  Hudson,  Brashear  City,  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Cane 
River  Crossing,  Alexandria,  Governor  Moore's  Plantation,  Yellow 
Bayou,  and  in  the  several  actions  during  the  Siege  of  Mobile. 

Through  the  efliciency  of  this  regiment,  the  bands  of  guerillas, 
which  infested  the  country  for  miles  around  New  Orleans,  were 
completely  broken  up,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  depredations  and 
outrages  which  had  long  disturbed  the  frontier. 

THIRTY-SECOND  REGIMENT   OP  INFANTRY. 

The  Thirty-second  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  composed  of  six 
companies  originally  known  as  the  Fort  Warren  Battalion,  and 
was  on  duty  at  that  place.  It  was  sent  to  the  front  in  May,  1862, 
and  subsequently  received  four  new  companies  to  form  its  regi- 
mental organization.  The  regiment  re-enlisted  as  an  organization* 
and  held  a  place  of  distingnished  honor. 
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At  G-ettysburg  this  regiment  met  with  a  very  heavy  loss,  and 
also  through  the  struggle  of  that  last  terrible  march  to  Richmond. 
The  Thirty-second  had  killed  in  battle  seventy-six;  died  of 
wounds  or  disease,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four ;  discharged  for 
disability,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Total,  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  This  total  does  not  include  the  number  of  men  wounded 
who  returned  to  duty,  nor  those,  some  two  hundred  more,  who 
died  in  captivity,  or  by  the  roadside,  in  severe  marches,  who  are 
included  in  the  returns  among  the  unaccounted  for,  missing  and 
deserters.  The  number  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  service 
was  1,087.  Total  number  of  men  enKsted,  2,286.  Of  the  thirty- 
seven  commissioned  officers  who  were  included  in  the  final  muster- 
out  of  the  regiment,  aU  except  seven  were  promoted  from  the 
ranks. 

This  regiment  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  flag  of  truce  sent 
by  General  Lee,  when  forced  to  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  April  11,  1865,  came  the  formal  surrender,  and  the 
brigade  to  which  the  Thirty-second  was  attached  was  ordered  to 
receive  the  arms  of  the  rebel  infantry,  which  duty  was  performed 
in  solemn  silence,  and  this  was  the  practical  ending  of  the  war. 

Company  K  of  this  regiment  was  recruited  in  Newton,  with  J. 
Cushing  Edmands,  afterwards  Colonel  and  Brevet-Brigadier-Gen- 
eral ;  Lieutenants  Ambrose  Bancroft,  and  John  F.  Boyd.. 

Major  E.  S.  Farnsworth  recruited  the  Company,  the  late  Gen- 
eral Edmands  assuming  command  after  the  Company  was  formed. 
The  Major's  own  name  was  the  first  on  the  list,  John  F.  Boyd's 
the  second,  John  Doherty  the  third  —  Doherty  served  his  full 
time,  subsequently  joined  the  navy,  being  assigned  to  the  Piscata- 
qua,  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Oneida  when  she  was  sunk  by 
collision  with  the  EngUsh  packet  Bombay,  and  saved  his  life  by 
swimming  ashore.  The  fourth  recruit  was  Rev.  William  L.  Gil- 
man,  a  Universalist  minister ;  he  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and 
died  in  the  "  Old  Barn  Hospital." 

-The  regiment  took  part  in  the  following  named  engagements : 

Malvern  Hill,  Gainesville,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Tolopo- 
tomy,  Bethesda  Church,  Petersburg,  Weldon  Railroad,  Peeble's 
Farm,  Vaughan  Road,  Dabney's  Mills,  Boydtown  Road,  White 
Oak  Road. 
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During  the  battle  of  Antietam,  tlie  regiment  was  protected  by  its 
position  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  followed  the  retreating 
rebels  to  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River.  In  the  action  before 
Fredericksburg,  the  regiment  was  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  under 
fire  and  proved  itself  equal  to  the  commander's  warmest  expecta- 
tions. "Not  an  officer  flinched  a  tithe  of  a  hair  during  thirty 
hours  of  trying  exposure,  commencing  with  a  rush  to  the  front, 
over  a  plain,  under  hot  fire  of  ball  and  sheU,  and  the  coolness- 
evinced  by  officers  and  men  won  the  applause  it  richly  merited." 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  troops  in  front,  being  very  much 
exposed,  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  bringing  the  Thirty-second  to- 
the  face  of  the  foe,  who  had  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry. 
"  The  regiment  stood  like  a  rock,  and  would  have  held  the  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  rebels,  had  not 
the  troops  on  the  right  been  removed,  leaving  their  flank  exposed." 
Out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  taken  into  the  bat- 
tle, eighty-one  were  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The 
regiment  sufiered  intensely  from  cold  and  exposure,  and  was  in 
several  battles,  having  at  the  battle  of  Laurel  Hill,  twenty-one 
men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded,  which  was  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  engaged.  From  November  19,  1863, 
to  January  1,  1865,  it  participated  in  twenty-one  battles. 

In  the  battle  of  Dabney's  Mills,  the  regiment  lost  seventy-four 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  On  the  ninth  of  April,  1865^ 
after  a  forced  march,  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle- 
in  quick  time,  and  a  determined  advance  commenced  under  a  gall- 
ing fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  "  Suddenly,  as  we  neared  the 
enemy's  position,  and  the  grand  charge  was  about  to  be  made,  the 
enemy's  batteries  became  silent,  and  a  white  flag  came  out  from 
the  rebel  line.  Our  lines  halted,  and  stood  breathless,  while  the 
report  ran  from  right  to  left  that  Lee  was  negotiating  a  surrender. 
.  .  .  Orders  soon  came  to  hold  our  present  advanced  position 
quietly,  until  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"What  anxious,  eager  hours  were  those  that  followed.  Before 
us,  almost  within  our  grasp,  commanded  by  our  artillery,  and  sur- 
rounded by  our  victorious  army,  lay  the  enemy  that  had  so  many 
times  poured  death  and  destruction  upon  us,  when  it  had  had  us  at 
a  like  disadvantage.  We  almost  hoped  Lee  would  not  surrender. 
Yet  the  thought  that  a  surrender  would  put  an  end  to  our  hard 
marches,  wounds  and  deaths  outweighed  aU  else. 
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"  Four  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  the  intoxicating  news,  '  Lee 
HAS  SUKEENDEKED ! '  What  Wild  cheers  upon  cheers  thundered 
along  that  bristling  line !  What  triumphant  joy  filled  every 
breast !  Men  rolled  upon  the  ground  —  embraced  each  other  again 
and  again  —  yelled  themselves  hoarse,  and  wept  like  children.  Their 
country  was  saved  —  their  homes  were  near  —  their  lives  were 
again  their  own.  Our  brigade  was  detailed  to  receive  the  formal 
surrender  of  the  rebel  arms." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1865,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 

WhUe  Colonel  Edmands  held  the  inferior  rank  of  Major,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  at  his  home  in  Newton,  a  ceremony  occurred 
which  is  worthy  of  record,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Thirty-second  Regiment.  The  record  is  taken  from  a  Boston 
newspaper. 

A  very  rich  and  elegant  sword  was  presented  yesterday  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Newton  to  Major  Joseph  Cashing  Edmands,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Thirty-second.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  Tery  neat  letter  in  an  elegant  frame, 
and  signed  by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  expressing  the  high  public  estima- 
tion of  his  services  and  character.  A  large  number  of  his  friends  called  upon 
him  at  his  father's  residence  in  the  evening.  The  whole  affair  was  no 
unmeaning  ceremony,  but  the  hearty  expression  of  the  true,  earnest  and  high 
consideration  inspired  in  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  very  gallant  soldier  and 
faithful  man.  He  leaves  immediately  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  field,  and 
carries  with  him  the  kindest  wishes  of  all  for  future  honors  and  success. 

THIETY-^HIRD   REGIMENT   OP    INFANTRY. 

The  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  August  13,  1862 ;  left  the  State 
August  14,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  June  11,  1865. 

It  took  part  in  the  following  named  engagements  : 

Fredericksburg,  Chancellors ville,  Beverly  Ford,  Gettysburg, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  the  battles  of  G-eneral 
Sherman's  Grand  Army. 

At  Gettysburg  on  the  second  of  July,  1863,  "the  Thirty-third, 
supporting  a  battery,  were  exposed  for  hours  to  a  terrific  cross-fire 
of  shot  and  shell  from  the  rebel  batteries,  and  elicited  praise  even 
from  the  regular  army  officers,  for  the  unflinching  steadiness  with 
which  it  maintained  its  position.  Through  the  remainder  of  the 
fight,  it  was  constantly  in  the  front,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
repulsing  the  rebel  attack  on  the  centre." 
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A  soldier  in  this  regiment  contributes  the  following  graphic  and 
touching  reminiscence  of  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain : 

The  battle  of  "Raccoon  Ridge,"  near  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain,  was 
fought  in  the  thick  woods,  October  29,  1863,  by  order  of  General  Hooker, 
opfining  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  combined  force  of  the 
Thirty-third  Massachusetts  and  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  commanded  by 
Colonel,  but  since  (by  brevet)  General,  Underwood,  now  of  the  Boston  cus- 
toms. It  was  a  most  daring  and  desperate  engagement.  Twice  the  Union 
force  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with  severe  loss.  The  advance  was  up  a, 
steep  hill,  so  steep  that  the  men  had  to  pull  themselves  up  by  the  bushes, 
dragging  their  guns  after  them,  to  face  a  force  3,000  strong,  and  entrenched  in 
rifle  pits  on  the  summit.  Of  course  the  enemy  was  dislodged,  for  that  was 
what  the  boys  went  up  the  hill  to  do ;  but.not  till  half  their  ntlimber  was  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Adjutant  William  P.  Mudge,  of 
Boston,  the  wit  and  light  and  life  of  the  regiment.  The  next  morning,  I  tele- 
graphed the  sad  news  to  his  widowed  mother.  'In  a  few  days  I  received  from 
her  a  letter,  requesting  me  to  mark  his  grave,  and  saying,  "I  have  two  other 
sons,  pne  is  in  the  Array  of  the  Potomac,  the  other  yet  too  young  to  bear 
arms ;  but  though  my  heart  is  bleeding,  still,  if  the  cause  of  my  country  re- 
quires, I  am  ready  to  offer  them  on  her  altars."  Had  old  Sparta  truer  or 
braver  mothers? 

Among  the  wounded,  we  found  Captains  Walker  and  Blasland,  of  South 
Boston,  and  Colonel  Underwood.  The  Colonel's  right  thigh  was  terribly 
shattered  near  his  body,  and  the  surgeon  said  he  could  not  survive,  and  that 
I  had  better  telegraph  his  family  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  which  I  did. 
Having  gotten  him  into  an  unoccupied  wretched  old  house,  half  a  mile  away, 
entirely  destitute  of  comforts,  faint,  helpless  and  bleeding,  with  scarce  a  ray 
of  hope  to  comfort  his  sad-hearted  comrades,  they  bolstered  him  up  on  a, 
wretched  old  bed,  unfit  for  a  dog,  raising  his  limbs  as  high  as  possible  to  sup- 
press the  blood.  When  they  had  done  all  they  could,  I  turned  to  him  and 
said,  "  Colonel,  this  seems  a  hard  fate,  that  a  fellow  should  leave  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  New  England  home,  and  come  away  down  here  to  be  shot  in  the 
night,  in  the  woods,  by  these  wretched  rebels?"  I  shall  never  forget  his  an- 
swer. Opening  his  languid  eyes,  pale  and  haggard,  he  said,  "Chaplain, 
this  is  what  I  came  for.  I  thought  it  all  over  before  I  enlisted.  I  have  ex- 
pected and  am  prepared  for  such  a  result,  and  if  the  salvation  of  my  countrv 
calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  I  am  ready  to  render  it. "  Such  men  deserve 
to  be  embalmed  in  honey  and  fed  on  diamonds. 

This  regiment  was  with  General  Sherman  in  his  grand  advance 
to  Savannah,  Ga. 

FORTY-FOtlBTH     REGIMENT    OF    INFANTET. 

The  Forty-fourth  Regiment  was  organized  at  Keadville,  under 
the  supervision  of  Colonel  Lee,  and  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  for  nine  months,  September  12,  1862  ;  left  the 
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State  October  22,  and  arrived  in  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  Octo-' 
ber  26.     Mustered  out  June  16,  1863. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  the  following  engagements : 

Williamston,  Kiuston,  Whitehall  Bridge,  Goldsboro',  Washing- 
ton, N.  C.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tarboro', "  they  were  under  fire  in  the 
dark,  in  the  middle  of  a  stream.  The  enemy,  concealed  by  a  wooded 
bank,  fired  into  them  for  some  time.  The}'  behaved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  their  colonel,  and  General  Stevenson  said,  they  be- 
haved as  well  as  men  could."  "  The  only  time  the  whole  regiment 
was  under  fire  that  amounted  to  any  thing,  was  at  Whitehall.  It 
•  would  have  been  impossibls  for  any  regiment  to  do  better  than 
they  did.  He  ordered  them  into  position,  and  they  obeyed  with 
jjerfect  coolness,  although  under  fire;  not  a  single  man  hung 
back." 

In  the  Goldsboro'  expedition,  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment  was 
under  fire  at  the  skirmish  near  Kinston,  and  the  next  day,  some 
fifteen  miles  beyond  that  town,  at  Whitehall  Bridge.  Colonel  Lee 
writes, — "  They  marched  across  a  high  field,  parallel  to  the  river 
Neuse,  under  fire  of  artillery  ;  two  men  were  killed,  but  the  men 
did  not  falter  nor  check ;  but  filed  down  into  a  lower  field  and  across 
it  under  fire  of  musketry,  and  took  position  behind  a  rail  fence  on 
the  river  bank  ;  men  aU  cool  and  obedient.  .  .  .  We  retired 
about  two  P.  M.,  and  I  was  proud  of  the  officers  and  men." 

The  regiment  formed  part  of  the  garrison  which  successfully 
defended  Washington,  N.  C,  against  a  body  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  rebel  troops.  The  commanding  officer  bears  tes- 
timony that  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  "  always  tried  to  do  their 
duty  faithfully,  and  they  generally  succeeded." 

On  their  retiurn  from  the  seat  of  war,  a  reception  was  given  at 
Newton  Corner  to  Company  B,  of  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment, 
highly  complimentary  to  the  men,  and  honorary  to  the  town.  The 
weather  of  the  afternoon  was  perfect,  and  every  thing  conspired  to 
the  success  of  the  occasion.  We  give  the  account  of  it,  partly  in 
the  words  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  partly  in  a  condensed  form. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  hearty  demonstrations  which  it 
has  yet  been  our  duty  to  record  in  connection  with  the  movements 
of  our  citizen  soldiery,  occurred  at  the  village  of  Newton  Corner 
yesterday,  the  occasion  being  the  welcome  home  of  Co.  B,  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Regiment,  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  stores 
were  closed,  the  public  schools  were  dismissed,  and  every  body 
42 
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seemed  to  vie  with  ttiose  about  him  iu  doing  whatever  could  be 
devised,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  to  be  welcomed. 

At  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  procession  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  William  Otis  Edmands,  Esq.,  chief  marshal,  consist- 
ing of  the  National  Brass  Band,  of  Newton,  the  Nonantum  Drill 
Club,  Nonantum  Rifle  Corps,  Independent  Zouaves  (boys) ,  Com- 
pany B,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  ex-Triton  Engine  Compa- 
ny. On  the  route,  the  procession  was  joined  by  the  Selectmen  and 
other  officers  of  the  town,  the  engineers  of  the  Fire  Department, 
teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  many  of  the  most  respected 
citizens.  Floral  and  other  decorations  were  displayed  from  the 
buildings  along  the  route  of  the  procession. 

A  pavilion  had  been  erected  on  the  ground  near  the  Public  Li- 
brary, for  the  public  exercises.  The  assembly  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  who,  after  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wellman,  briefly  recounted  the  history  of  the  returning  corps,  say- 
ing "  that  they  had  never  yet  disgraced  their  flag  or  their  native- 
town,"  and  closing  with  a  call  for  "  three  times  three,"  for  the  gal- 
lant command  in  whose  honor  the  day  was  kept.  The  cheers  were 
given  with  emphasis. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Hon.  David  H.  Mason,  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  Committee  of  Ai'rangements  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  town  relative  to  the  return  of  its  soldiers.  Mr, 
Mason,  addressing  Captain  Griswold  and  the  soldiers,  said, — 

"  You  hare  just  returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  I  am  here,  on  behalf 
of  your  fellow-citizens,  your  friends  and  neighbors,  wives  and  sweethearts,  to 
bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your  homes.  You  have  proved  yourselves 
MEN,  tried  your  courage  and  patriotism,  finished  every  work  appointed  yoa 
to  do,  and  the  judgment  Is  rendered,  '  Well  done,  faithful  soldiers,'  you  shall 
wear  the  honors  of  the  sons  of  liberty  in  our  ancient  town.  You  have  sh  own 
by  actual  experiment  what  has  been  so  long  denied,  that  a  free,  independent 
and  educated  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  equal 
rights,  in  the  full  blast  of  sovereignty,  can  put  off  his  power  and  dignity,  bow 
his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  military  law,  leave  his  palace  home,  and  cheerfully 
enter  upon  and  endure  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  military  service,  in  any 
capacity  or  place,  performing  the  most  menial  service,  perseveringly  and  con- 
tinually, in  or  out  of  season,  without  murmuring  or  complaint,  perilling  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  Uberty  protected  by  law.  And  you  have  also  shown  how 
the  same  citizen  soldier,  following  the  example  of  our  sainted  Washington, 
when  his  work  is  all  accomplished  and  his  duties  done,  can  lay  aside  the  arms 
and  weapons  of  savage  war,  beat  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare  and  his  spear 
into  a  pruning-hook,  and  can  gracefully  ascend,  to  adorn  his  accustomed 
place  in  the  highest  circle  of  social  and  civil  life. 
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"  Such  a  spectacle  as  this  has  never  been  so  realized  as  in  New  England. 
In  such  a  land  of  churches  and  schools,  simply  a  welcome  home  to  returning 
«oldiers  is  more  of  a  triumph  than  the  victorious  march  of  aEoman  general." 
Mr.  Mason  here  described  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Eebellion,  and  the 
materials  of  which  the  two  contending  armies  are  composed,  saying  in  respect 
to  the  men  of  the  North,  "  that  for  pluck  and  courage,  strength  of  mind  and 
will,  for  clear  and  comprehensive  common  sense,  the  world  has  furnished  no 
equal  since  the  morning  of  the  first  day."  He  complimented  Colonel  Lee,  of 
the  Forty-fourth,  in  flattering  terras,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Company  B, 
and  also  made  appropriate  reference  to  other  citizens  of  Newton,  still  remain- 
ing at  the  seat  of  war. 

Captain  Griswold  modestly  responded  in  behalf  of  his  company. 
Remarks  were  made  by  Colonel  Lee,  Hon.  Thomas  Eice,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  G-eorge  W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Kenrick,  of  Company  B. 

After  the  public  speaking,  a  collation  was  served  in  Eliot  Hall, 
prepared  by  the  ladies.  The  company  went  to  the  war  with  ninety- 
five  men,  and  returned  with  eighty-eight.  But  one  death  occurred, 
and  that  was  by  disease. 

rORTT-FIFTH   EEGIMENT   OF   INFANTRY. 

The  Forty-fifth  Regiment  was  raised  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
and  there  were  numbered  among  its  soldiers  citizens  of  more  than 
two  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  number  were  Newton  men.  Their  enlistment  was  for 
nine  months.  The  regiment  left  the  State  November  5,  and  arrived 
in  Newbern,  N.  C,  November  14. 

The  regiment  formed  a  poi-tion  of  the  force  in  the  expedition  to 
Goldsboro',  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Kinston,  where  it  was- 
hotly  engaged,  and  suffered  severe  loss.  The  soldiers  behaved 
with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  gallantry,  and,  though  exposed  to 
a  galling  cross-fire,  advanced  resolutely  through  a  dense  wood  and 
swamp  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  unable  to  withstand  their  attack. 
The  regiment  also  suffered  losses  at  the  battle  of  Whitehall,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  brisk  skirmish  on  the  railroad  near  Kinston. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  July  8,  1863. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Cavalry  went  into  camp 
atReadville,  Mass.,  Septembers  and  16,  1861.     The  first  bat- 
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talion  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  December  25,  the  second 
December  27,  and  the  remainder,  December  29.  Twenty-seven 
Newton  men  were  enlisted  in  the  regiment,  which  was  mustered 
out  of  service  June  26, 1865.  It  took  part  in  the  following  named 
engagements : 

Poolesville,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsviUe,  Brandy  Station,  Aldie,  Upperville,  Gettysburg,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Culpepper,  Auburn,  Todd's  Tavern,  Fortifications  of 
Richmond,  Vaughan  Road,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Belle- 
fleld. 

Besides  these  engagements,  during  the  capture  of  Petersburg 
this  regiment  was  employed  in  picket  duty  in  rear  of  the  Ninth 
Army  corps.  At  the  termination  of  the  service  the  commanding 
officer  bore  testimony  to  "  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the 
regiment,  and  the  good  conduct  by  which  they  had  been  uniformly 
distinguished." 

THIBD  REGIMENT  OF  CAVAXEY. 

The  Third  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  including  nine  Newton  men, 
was  mustered  into  service  November  1,  1862,  and  left  the  State 
November  15,  1862.  It  was  mustered  out  September  28,  1865. 
Originally  entering  the  service  as  the  Forty-first  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, it  was  changed  to  a  Cavalry  Organization  June  17,  1863, 
and  three  unattached  companies  of  cavalry  were  consolidated  with 
it  and  became  a  part  of  the  organization. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  the  following  engagements : 

Irish  Bend,  Henderson  Hill,  Cane  River,  Port  Hudson,  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  Muddy  Bayou,  Piney  Woods,  Red  River  Campaign, 
Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  Snag  Point,  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek  and 
others. 

During  its  three  years  of  service,  this  regiment  marched  fifteen 
thousand  miles,  and  was  in  more  than  thirty  engagements,  in  all 
of  which  it  bore  an  honorable  part.  In  the  course  of  its  long  and 
arduous  service,  it  received  high  commendations  for  good  discipline 
and  gallantry  in  action  from  the  eminent  commanders  under  whom 
it  had  the  honor  to  serve. 

FOURTH  REGIMENT  OF   CAVALRY. 

The  Fourth  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  embracing  nine  Newton  men, 
participated  in  the  battles  at  Gainesville,  Florida,  Drur/s  Bluff, 
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Picolata  Road,  Manning,  Dingley's  Mills,  Swift  Creek,  Camden, 
Waterbury,  Deep  Creek,  High  Bridge  and  in  several  of  the  engage- 
ments in  front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  In  the  engagement 
at  High  Bridge,  in  which  this  regiment  took  part,  "so  fierce  were 
the  charges  and  so  determined  the  fighting,  that  General  Lee 
received  the  impression  that  they  must  be  supported  by  a  large 
part  of  the  army,  and  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off.  When  Lee  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  that  the  fighting  force  in  his  front  was 
only  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  a  retreat  directly 
south  was  no  longer  practicable  ;  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  detour 
by  Appomattox  Court  House."  The  importance  of  this  fight  and 
its  influence  on  the  final  result  has  never  been  appreciated. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  November  14,  1865. 

FIFTH  REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY. 

The  Fifth  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  including  eighty-one  Newton 
men,  was  composed  mainly  of  colored  men,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  at  various  dates,  from  Januarj-  to  May,  1864.  It  was  mus- 
tered out  October  31, 1865.  These  troops  tdok  part  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Bailor's  Farm  and  Virginia.  The  men  did  much  heavy 
work,  and  at  one  period  many  of  them  were  on  the  sick  list,  in 
consequence  of  exposure  and  over-exertion. 

SIXTY-FIRST  REGIMENT   OF   INFANTRY. 

The  Sixty-fii'st  Regiment,  containing  twelve  Newton  men,  was 
recruited  as  a  one  year  regiment.  Five  companies  left  the  State 
October  7,  1864,  and  the  remainder,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
maximum  number.  Five  companies  were  mustered  out  June  4, 
1865,  and  the  residue,  July  16,  1865.  The  regiment  took  part  in 
the  engagements  before  Petersburg,  and  was  distinguished  by  its 
bravery  and  patient  endurance  of  hardship.  On  reaching  Peters- 
burg, the  privates  connected  with  the  regiment  were  the  first  at 
the  office  of  the  local  newspaper,  the  Petersburg  Express,  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  a  Union  paper.  But,  failing  to  break  in  the 
door,  they  left  the  office,  and  another  party,  more  successful,  printed 
the  first  copy  of  Gfrant's  Petersburg  Progress.  The  Bay  State 
flag  was  the  first  to  float  from  the  Court  House. 

Besides  the  Newton  men  included  in  the  Regiments  of  Massa- 
chusetts, others,  who  were  natives  or  residents  of  the  town,  found 
their  way  into  the  service  of  their  country,  in  connection  with  regi- 
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ments  recruited  ia  other  States  of  the  Union.  Of  the  name»  of 
such,  with  slight  exceptions,  we  have  no  record.  But  their  patri- 
otism and  valor  were  not  without  results.  The  whole  number  of 
enlisted  men  in  Massachusetts  regiments  and  batteries,  during  the 
war,  was  106,330.  The  total  number  of  deaths,  from  all  causes, 
was  12,534.  Of  these,  7,434  died  of  disease  and  in  rebel  prisons  ; 
5,100  were  killed,  or  died  of  wounds;  showing  that  2,334  more 
died  of  disease  or  in  rebel  prisons,  than  were  killed  in  battle  or 
died  of  wounds ;  but  all,  alike,  died  for  their  country.  And  of 
these  heroip  men  of  Massachusetts,  Newton  furnished  her  fuU 
share. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRABXES  IN    NEWTON. —  WEST  PARISH    SOCIAL    LIBRAKT. — 
ADELPHIAN  LIBRARY. —  WEST     NEWTON    ATHENiEtTM. —  NEWTON 

BOOK   CLtTB. NEWTON   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. NEWTON   FREE 

LIBKAKT. NEWTON    CENTRE     LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. NEWTON 

LOWER  FALLS  FREE   LIBRARY. NORTH  VILLAGE    FREE  LIBRARY. 

West  Pabish  Social  Library. —  A  library  was  organized  in  the 
West  Parish  in  Newton  in  1798.  The  proprietors  associated  them- 
selves together  into  a  Society  called  "  The  Social  Library  Society 
in  the  West  Parish  in  Newton,"  and  subscribed  a  Constitution  of 
(eleven  articles.  This  Constitution  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of 
«ght  pages, — with  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  the 
latter  numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes,  and  covering 
only  two  pages.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  was  as 
follows : 

That  a  Library  be  formed,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  at 
least;  that  it  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  rights;  that  each  single 
right  be  of  the  value  of  three  dollars ;  that  each  proprietor  shall  pay  annually 
itwenty-five  cents  upon  each  of  his  rights,  to  be  laid  out  in  making  additions 
to  the  Library  and  defraying  other  necessary  expenses ;  that  the  Library  be 
■composed  of  such  books  as  are  the  best  "  calculated  to  raise  the  genius  and 
mend  the  heart;"  and  that  all  books  which  tend  to  promote  infidelity  and 
immorality  be  excluded. 

The  Librarian  was  required  "  to  be  possessed,  in  his  own  right, 
of  an  estate  of  at  least  double  the  value  of  aU  the  books  which 
the  Library  may  contain." 

Most  of  the  articles  have  reference  to  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Library  and  the  duties  of  the  officers.  Article  seven  provides 
that  books  may  be  taken  from  the  Library  the  second  Monday  of 
«very  month,  in  the  proportion  of  one  folio  or  quarto  volume,  or  two 
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volumes,  if  of  smaller  size,  for  each  right.  Books,  to  be  returned 
in  one  month ;  but  a  reader  was  permitted  to  exchange  his  book  or 
books  within  the  month,  if  the  librarian  could  attend  to  it.  Na 
proprietor  was  permitted  to  allow  any  book  to  be  read  outside  of 
his  own  family.  Many  of  the  works  on  the  catalogue  were  of  ster- 
ling value,  suited  to  corpmunicate  information,  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
to  stimulate  the  genius,  and  to  train  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
But  in  modern  days  such  a  library  would  find  few  readers.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  such  reading  made  such  men.  And  such  a  selec^ 
tion  of  books,  at  the  period  when  French  infidelity  was  let  loose 
upon  the  world,  and  the  young  were  ready  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  flippant  folly  of  the  age,  is  very  refreshing. 

In  history,  the  Library  contained  Adams'  Flowers  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Historj^,  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Cooper's 
History  of  France,  Cooper's  History  of  North  and  South  America, 
Gtfldsmith's  History. of  England,  Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome, 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  Plutarch's  Lives,  RoUia's 
Ancient  History,  Robertson's  History  of  Greece,  Robertson's  His- 
tory of  India,  Ramsay's  American  Revolution,  Sullivan's  History 
of  the  District  of  Maine,  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  Williams' 
History  of  Vermont ;  in  travels,  Anacharsis'  Travels  in  Greece, 
Cook's  "Voyages,  Carver's  Travels,  Embassy  to  China,  Keafe's 
Pelew  Islands,  Moore's  Travels,  Morse's  Geography  ;  in  theology, 
Addison's  Evidences,  Blair's  Sermons,  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Doddridge  on  Regeneration,  Edwards  on  the  Affec- 
tions, Edwards'  History  of  Redemption,  Hunter's  Sacred  Biogra- 
phy, Life  of  "Watts  and  Doddridge,  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge, 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Paley's  Evidences,  Sterne's  Sermons, 
Taylor's  Life  of  Christ,  "Whitefield's  Sermons,  Zimmerman  on  Sol- 
itude ;  in  politics,  Burlamaqui  on  Natural  and  Political  Law,  Con- 
stitution of  the  several  States,  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Presidents' 
Speeches;  in  literature,  Beauties  of  Poetry,  Cowper's  Poems, 
Franklin's  "Works,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Rasselas,  Beau- 
ties of  Johnson,  Paradise  Lost,  Beauties  of  Pope,  Spectator, 
Thomson's  Seasons,  Trumbull's  McFingal,  Telemachus,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Watts'  Lyric  Poems,  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

ADELPHIAN    LIBEAET. 

The  Adelphian  Library,  so  named  by  the  suggestion  of  Rev. 
James  Bates,  colleague    Pastor  with  Dr.  Homer,   was    formed. 
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says  Mr.  Rice,  in  1826,  [according  to  Dr.  Gilbert,  1827;  Seth 
Davis,  Esq.,  says,  about  1830].  The  Hon.  William  Jackson 
and  others,  by  begging,  buying  and  giving,  procured  quite  a 
valuable  library.  Mr.  Davis  furnished  lumber,  and  Mr.  Rufus 
Pratt  made  a  book-case  (all  a  gratuity),  and  it  -was  placed  in 
the  entrance  room  to  Mr.  Davis'  Academy.  Mr.  Davis  was  the 
Librarian,  till  he  sold  out  his  academy  in  1839.  About  1832 
or  1833,  it  was  arranged  that  the  books,  in  part,  should  be  kept, 
and  occasionally  exchanged,  in  both  parishes,  the  East  and  the 
"West.  Mr.  Rice  was  the  librarian  in  the  East  parish.  Mr. 
Davis  says,  "  I  think  there  was  but  one  exchange  of  books, —  about 
1834."  Mr.  Rice,  speaking  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  library, 
says, —  "The  Temperance  Society,  formed  in  Newton  in  1826,  be- 
lieving if  the  people  staid  at  home  and  saved  their  monej',  they 
would  need  books  to  read,  collected,  by  begging  and  buying,  a 
large  library  called  the  Adelphian  Library.  This  library  was 
kept  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  vestry  of  Dr.  Homer's  Society, 
and  the  books  were  very  generally  read."  When  Mr.  Davis  sold 
his  academy,  the  books  of  the  Adelphian  Library  of  West  New- 
ton were  removed  to  the  vestry  of  the  Second  Congregational 
church  (West  Newton) .  It  was  proposed  to  donate  or  sell  the 
books  of  the  Library  of  1798  to  the  Adelphian  Library.  But  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Dix,  the  custodian,  and  some  others,  objected  to*  the 
arrangement,  for  want  of  authority  from  the  originators  of  the 
Library  of  1798,  of  whom  some  were  dead,  others  had  removed, 
and  a  new  generation  had  come  into  their  places.  Mr.  Davis  says, 
"  I  understand  that  ultimately,  during  the  fourth  decade  of  this 
century,  the  Library  of  1798,  together  with  the  Adelphian,  became 
merged  with  the  Athenaeum." 

WEST    NEWTON   ATHEN^UM. 

A  Library  Association  was  formed  in  West  Newton,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  styled  "  The  West  Newton  Athenaeum."  Among  its 
founders  were  Hou.  Horace  Mann,  William  B.  Fowle,  Cyrus 
Pierce,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Brpwn  and  J. 
W.  Plympton,  the  latter  of  whom  made,  at  one  time,  a  donation  of 
$1,000  to  the  Library.  The  Institution,  as  originally  established, 
contemplated  the  promotion  of  liberal  culture  and  social  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  a  Library  Association.  The  property  of  the  Li- 
brary was  held  in  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  ten  dollars  each. 
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The  Library  has  increased  to  several  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
design  is  to  make  it,  ultimately,  free  to  all. 

NEWTON  BOOK  CLUB  —  NEWTON  LrTERART  ASSOCIATION. 

In  January,  1848,  a  few  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Eliot  church.  Rev.  William  S.  Leavitt,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  matter  of  forming  a  Book  Club,  for  the  diffusion 
of  general  literature  and  mutual  improvement  in  the  community. 

Twelve  gentlemen  were  present  at  this  first  meeting,  and,  after 
due  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  form  an  association  to  be 
called  the  "  Newton  Book  Club."  Twenty-six  subscribers  were 
obtained,  and  regulations  adopted. 

One  article  provided  that  the  library  should  be  under  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  five  members,  chosen  annually,  etc.  Another  article  pro- 
vided for  the  good  care  of  the  books,  "  as  they  are  intended  t,o  form 
a  permanent  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  village." 

During  the  first  year,  one  hundred  and  eleven  books  were  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  Club,  and  its  prosperity  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  permanent  library.  Consequently,  at  its  first  annual 
meeting  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken,  and  a  Corporation  formed, 
entitled  the  "  Newton  Literray  Association." 

A  number  of  new  and  standard  books  were  purchased,  and 
about  this  time  the  old  library  at  Newton  Centre  was  donated  to 
the  Association,  aud  a  catalogue  printed. 

In  January,  1851,  a  vote  was  introduced  to  open  the  doors  to 
all  paying  for  the  privilege.  Two  hundred  new  and  valuable 
books  were  added  by  purchase  this  year,  and  the  library  was  or- 
dered to  be  open  a  part  of  two  days  in  every  week.     In  February, 

1851,  the  catalogue,  with  a  printed  supplement,  was  distributed  to 
everj'  house  in  the  vUlage.     At  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 

1852,  the  Constitution  was  amended,  opening  the  library  to  all, 
under  certain  conditions.  This  was  another  step  for  the  public 
benefit.  In  October,  1852,  a  course  of  public  lectures  was  agreed 
upon,  to  be  delivered  during  the  ensuing  winter  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library. " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newton  Literary  Association,* — held  at  the 
house  of  Hon.  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  21, 

•This  Association,  sometimes  called  the  "  Newton  Debating  Society,"  was  formed 
December  8, 1806,  and  held  Its  meetings  weekly,  first  in  the  American  HaU,  and  after- 
wards, for  about  four  yeai-s,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
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1865,  the  following  statement  was  presented  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  concerning  the  original  suggestion  and 
first  movements  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Public  Li- 
brary in  Newton.  The  statement  is  important  in  the  history  of 
*he  Newton  Free  Library. 

STATEMENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newton  Literary  Association,  held  at  the 
house  of  Hon.  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  March  2,  1865,  the  subject  of  a 
Free  Public  Library  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  who 
urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Association,  and  offered 
the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  ancient  and  highly  favored  town  of  Newton,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  enterprise  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  is  remarkable  alike 
for  its  intelligence,  public  spirit  and  benevolence, 

And,  whereas,  the  best  interests  and  claims  of  the  people  have,  in  one  par- 
ticular, at  least,  been  overlooked, —  Therefore, 

Resolved,  that  the  town  should  be  furnished  with  a  Feee  P0BI.IO  Libkabt. 

Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  in  other  places,  havr 
ing  free  access  to  large  and  well  endowed  libraries,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  notice  of 
our  citizens,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of 
■establishing  a  Public  Library  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  town. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  nominate  a  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Newton  Free  Pdblio  Libbaet. 

H.  D.  Bassett,  Henry  Fuller  and  William  Guild  were  constituted 
such  committee. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  March  16, 
1865,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  constituted  a  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Feee  Public  Libeakt,  to  wit :  Dr.  D.  K.  Hitch- 
cock, Dr.  H.  Bigelow,  G.W.  Bacon,  George  Alden,  George  H. 
Jones,  George  C.  Lord,  H.  M.  Hagar,  M.  M.  Chick,  George  H. 
Quincy,  Rev.  W.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Charles  W.  Pierce,  George  Lin- 
der,  A.  G.  Brown,  H.  Lemon,  L.  S.  Holman  and  Orrin  Whipple. 

Subsequently,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1865,  Dr.  D.  K.  Hitch- 
cock made  a  subscription  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  a  Fkee  Public  Library  in  Newton,  and  paid  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  H.  D.  Bassett,  then  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  first  subscription  towards  the  object,  and  subject  to 
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call,  on  demand,  by  the  Treasurer,  on  completion  of  sueli  organi- 
zation as  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  accomplishment  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

Subsequently,  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  March  22,  1865,  at -which  were  present 
Dr.  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  Eev.  W.  G.  W.  Lewis, 
George  H.  Quincy,  George  C.  Lord,  George  Alden,  M.  M.  Chick, 
L.  S.  Holman  and  A.  G.  Brown;  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Chairman;  A. 
G.  Brown,  Secretary;  and  after  discussion,  D.  K.  Hitchcock, 
Henry  Bigelow  and  George  C.  Lord  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  cfertain  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,  to  enlist 
their  support  and  influence  in  this  enterprise. 

Messrs.  Lewis,  Alden  and  George  H.  Jones  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  organization ;  and  Messrs. 
Hitchcock,  Lewis  and  G.  W.  Bacon  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  take  measures  to  have  a  grand  public  meeting,  to  bring  the  en- 
terprise to  the  notice,  and  secure  the  co-operation,  of  all  classes,  in 
regard  to  the  Library. 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  a  public  meeting  was  called  by 
the  following  notice,  which  was  circulated  extensively  in  the  town : 

NEWTON   FREE   PUBLIC   LIBEAKT. 

The  Newton  Literary  Association  beg  to  announce  that  a  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Eliot  Hall,  Newton  Corner,  on  Past  Day  evening,  13th  instant,  at 
seven  o'clock,  to  consult  in  regard  to  endowing  a  Fkee  Public  Library  for 
the  town  of  Newton. 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  Judge  Russell,  and  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen will  address  the  meeting. 

The  committee  have  invited  the  following  persons  to  act  as  officers  of  the 
meeting : 

PRESIDENT. 

[To  be  chosen  at  the  meeting.] 

VICE— PRESIDENTS. 

Newton  Upper  Palls.— E.  J.  Collins,  Prederic  Barden,  Willard  Marcy, 
P.  A.  Collins,  Otis  Pettee. 

Newton  Lower  Falls.— Thomas  Rice,  jr.,  Isaac  Hagar,  Vaughn  Jones. 

Newton  Centre.— Gardner  Colby,  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  M.  S.  Rico,  George 
C.  Rand,  D.  H.  Mason,  George  S.  Dexter. 

AuBURNDALE.— John  S.  Abbott,  G.  W.  Briggs,  H.  B.  WilUams,  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  J.  Willard  Rice,  Professor  Gushing,  Cephas  Brighara. 
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West  Newton.— E.  H.  Eldredge,  S.  F.  Dix,  William  E.  Sheldon,  Addi- 
son MacuUar,  J.  W.  Plympton. 

Nbwtontille. —  William  Claflin,  Joseph  Walker,  T.  D.  Adams,  W.  D. 
Coolidge,  John  L.  Roberts,  A.  H.  Ward,  Dustin  Lancej;. 

Newton  Cobner. —  John  S.  Farlow,  J.  N.  Bacon,  John  C.  Potter,  George 
H.  Jones,  Henry  Bigelow,  Orrin  Whipple,  George  C.  Lord,  George  Linder, 
H.  D.  Bassett,  John  C.  Chaffin,  Alonzo  Lilly,  William  Guild,  D.  B.  Jewett, 
Henry  Claflin,  George  Alden,  Benjamin  Sewell,  John  Q.  Henry,  Samuel 
Chism,  Henry  Fuller,  George  Hyde,  George  H.  Quincy,  James  F.  Claflih, 
Albert  G.  Brown. 

David  K.  Hitchcock,  "j 
George  W.  Bacon,       [■  Committee. 
W.  G.  W.  Lewis,  J 

AprU  10,  1865. 

In  accordance  with  this  Notice,  a  meeting  was  held,  which  was 
called  to  order  by  H.  D.  Bassett,  President  of  the  Association. 
Hon.  D.  K.  Hitchcock  was  chosen  President,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  His  Excellency  Governor  A.  H. 
Bullock,  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  Rev.  J.  W.  "Wellman,  George  H. 
Jones,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  and  others. 

The  following  were  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hitchcock : 

The  object  of  our  meeting  is  to  secure  a  Free  Public  Library  for  this  town. 
I  need  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  such  an  in- 
stitution would  give ;  for  that  would  be  a  reflection  upon  your  intelligence 
and  public  spirit.  But  this  I  do  state, —  and  you  will  cheerfully  bear  witness 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark, —  that,  as  a  people  possessing  great  wealth 
and  enterprise,  we  have  overlooked  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  which 
should  have  long  since  been  secured.  This  is  an  age  of  progress.  We  have 
new  facilities  and  improvements  which  our  ancestors  never  enjoyed.  We 
find  them  in  the  shops  of  cur  industrious  mechanics.  The  anvil  and  the 
loom,  the  plow  and  the  reaper,  the  rail-car  and  the  telegraph,  the  silent  riv- 
ulet, the  majestic  river,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  are  employed  to  aid  our 
artisans  and  to  turn  the  wheels  of  our  manufactories.  Fire  and  steam  are 
harnessed  to  our  carriages,  and  are  indispensable  to  our  artisans,  while  light- 
ning is  held  in  subjection  to  our  will,  transmitting  and  printing  our  thoughts 
with  the  same  ease  as  the  cunning  fingers  of  the  accomplished  organist  in 
yonder  church  command  the  various  tones  of  musical  expression. 

On  looking  over  the  records  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  we  find,  that  August  5,  1850,  the  City  Government  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow,  for  his  contribution  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Free  Public  Library.  That  auspicious 
beginning,  nobly  seconded  by  the  contributions  of  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence, 
of  happy  memory, —  the  gifts  of  the  eloquent  Everett,  and  the  noble  endow- 
ment of  Joshua  Bates,  besides  other  donations  from  generous  and  approving 
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friends,  has  given  to  the  Metropolis  of  New  England  a  magnificent  Library, 
as  free  as  the  air  we  hreathe,  notwithstanding  fifteen  years  have  not  passed, 
since  the  first  money  was  paid. 

The  principal  cities,  and  in  some  instances,  a  few  of  our  small  towns,  have 
established  Free  Libraries ;  and  wherever  that  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
found,  that  a  taste  for  reading  has  been  increased.  Works  of  science,  travels 
and  histories,  essays,  poetry  and  choice  romances  have  superseded  the  nov- 
ellettes  with  which  we  have  been  fiooded,  whilst  it  has  rendered  those  places 
more  valuable,  always  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  appreciate  such 
superior  advantages. 

If  we  have  neglected  to  secure  a  Free  Public  Library  for  this  ancient  and 
illustrious  town,  let  us  hasten  to  do  our  duty.  The  demand  for  good  books, 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  claims  of  the  young  earnestly  appeal  to  us,  tO' 
provide  for  their  intellectual  wants. 

The  committee  for  procuring  a  Free  Public  Library  have  had  the  great- 
est solicitude  as  to  its  success.  They  were  willing  to  be  hewers  of  wood, 
drawers  of  water,  or  serve  in  any  capacity.  And  the  Chair  is  especially 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  this  good  work  meets  with  the  most  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  whole  town.  All  are  willing  to  unite  in  securing  its 
endowment,  regarding  the  present  moment  as  just  the  time  when  we 
should  commence.  Our  national  struggles  are  about  ended.  Peace,  blessed 
peace  is  once  more  to  return,  when  we  shall  beat  our  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Let  us  emulate  each  other  in  our 
peace  ofierings. 

After  this,  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  citizens,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  desired  consummation. 

The  Statement  preceding  was  adopted  as  the  judgment  of  th& 
Association,  and  it  was 

Voted,  that  the  same,  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  relating  there- 
to, signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  furnished  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee, to  be  inclosed  in  the  box  to  be  placed  in  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Library  Building. 

Attest,  RALPH  W.  HOLMAN,  President. 

Albbkt  G.  Bkown,  Secretary. 

In  1868  the  library  of  the  Newton  Literary  Association  num- 
bered 1,700  volumes .  This  Association  was  subsequently  absorbed 
into  "The  Newton  Free  Public  Library."  The  following  notes- 
indicate  the  progress  of  the  organization  until  it  became  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  which  was  its  successor. 

The  year  1864  opened  very  favorably.  The  receipts  for  the 
j-ear  1863  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  number  of  books  loaned  during  the  year  was- 
3,028. 
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The  Librarian  reported,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  January, 
1865,  that  sixty-four  volumes  had  been  added  to  the  library  during 
the  past  year,  and  4,816  books  loaned.  Receipts  during  the  year, 
$395.64. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1866 ,  it  appeared  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer's  book  that  forty  new  members  had  been 
added,  and  5,069  volumes  loaned  during  the  past  year. 

Suitable  resolutions  were  passed  at  this  meeting  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Library,  as  well 
as  one  of  its  most  active  and  ardent  supporters.  The  intellectual 
growth  of  the  people  was  his  characteristic  desire ;  and  his  in- 
fluence was  present  wherever  this  was  the  aim. 

The  matter  of  raising  funds  to  increase  the  Library  and  procure 
a  building  for  its  use,  was  discussed.  A  proposition  was  offered, 
also,  to  remove  the  Library  to  one  of  the  vacant  rooms  in  the  new 
school-house  at  Newton  Corner ;  but  on  account  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  latter  from  the  centre  of  business,  it  was  judged  best  not  to 
remove  the  books,  but  to  await  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  a 
central  situation,  to  accommodate  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  erection  of  a  new  building  for  a  Free  Library'  and  Reading 
Room  had  now  become  imperative,  and  direct  steps  tending  towards, 
such  an  enterprise  were  thought  necessary. 

On  the  26th  of  March  of  this  year  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject 
of  a  new  building,  and  a  Free  Library.  This  subject  had  been 
before  the  Association,  under  different  forms,  for  fifteen  years ; 
but  for  various  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  it  was  thought 
the  town  was  hardly  large  enough  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise, 
it  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  postponed. 

It  was  now  thought  by  the  Association  that  they  would  be  derelict 
in  duty,  should  they  refuse  to  move  at  once  in  the  matter.  The  citi- 
zens were  looking  to  them  as  the  natural  guardians  in  trust  for  the 
free  circulation  of  works  of  literature  among  the  people,  so  that 
those  unable  to  have  libraries  at  theu'  own  homes,  and  especially 
the  young  men,  might  enjoy  equal  advantages,  in  that  regard,  with 
the  most  favored. 

In  June,  1866,  Mr.  Joel  H.  HUls  obtained  a  subscription  of 
thirty-three  hundred  dollars,  with  which  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land 
to  be  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  Newton  Library  Association,  on  which 
to  erect  a  Librarj'  BuUding  ;  and,  if  declined  by  that  Association, 
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to  offer  the  same  to  any  other  organization,  which  would  guarantee 
the  erection  of  such  a  structure.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  subscribers : 


D.  R.  Emerson, 
J.  C.  Chaffln, 
Albert  Brackett, 
Joel  H.  Hills, 
Joseph  N.  Bacon, 
Ered.  Davis., 


George  H.  Jones, 
Wm.  O.  Edraands, 
H.  T>.  Bassett, 
J.  W.  Wellman, 
I.  T.  Burr, 
Francis  Skinner, 


G.  D.  Gilman, 
Louisa  S.  Brown, 
A.  B.  Underwood, 
Aaron  F.  Gay, 
James  French. 


The  land  purchased,  about  20,500  feet,  is  situated  on  Centre 
Street,  formerly  the  property  of  Captain  William  Thomas,  and  is 
the  same  lot  on  which  the  Library  Building  of  the  Newton  Free 
Library  is  now  located. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  subscription  book 
of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  shows  the  number  of  contributors, 
and  the  amounts  paid  from  June,  1866,  to  January  1,  1876.  In 
case  of  several  subscriptions  by  one  individual,  the  full  amount  is 
entered,  with  the  exception  of  subscriptions  to  the  Land  Fund, 
which  is  given  in  full. 

$17,000.00 
6,500.00 
6,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
1,100.00 
1,000.00 

800.00 

750.00 

700  00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 

375.00 

350.00 

800.00 
1,250.00 
1,400.00 

750.00 

The  late  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Esq.,  in  1870,  made  a  special  gift 
to  the  Newton  Free  Library  of  |5,000,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
to  be  paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 
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$250  each. 

Seven 
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200     " 

Five 
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150     " 

Two         gave  $125  each 

$    250.00 

Tliirty         "        100     " 

3,000.00 

Three          "         75     " 

225.00 

Thirty-six,  "         50     " 

1,800.00 

Two             "         30     " 

60.00 

Forty           "         25     " 

1,000.00 

Twelve       "         20    " 

240.00 

Four            "         15     " 

60.00 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two 

gave  $10  each. 

1,320.00 

One  gave 

6.00 

Three  hundred  and   five 

gave 

$60,635.00 

By  proceeds  from  lectures 

and  other  sources. 

1,420.77 

By  sundry  persons  for  pur- 

chase of  land. 

3,320.00 

Total, 

$65,275.77 
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September  20, 1866,  the  subscribers  to  this  fund  met  and  organ- 
ized, and  chose  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Trustees  were  empow- 
ered to  collect  the  amounts  subsciibed  to  the  fund,  to  have  the 
property  transferred  to  them,  to  receive  the  deeds  of  the  same,  and 
to  hold  the  property  for  the  proprietors,  to  be  for  the  use  and 
purposes  of  the  subscribers,  as  set  forth  in  said  subscription  paper. 
It  was  also  voted  "that  the  Trustees  take  the  initiative  in  any 
measure  that  will  promote  the  interests  of  a  Free  Public  Library 
in  this  place,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  on  the  land 
purchased  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund."  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  thus  given  them,  the  Trustees  collected  the  subscrip- 
tions, and  received  the  title  to  the  land.  In  1867,  the  Trustees  re- 
ported to  the  subscribers  their  action,  and  the  condition  of  the 
enterprise,  which  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  vote  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

It  was  also  voted  "  that  the  Trustees  have  full  powers  to  treat 
with  any  existing  Library  Association  at  Newton  Corner  for  the 
receiving  of  the  gift  of  the  land  from  the  subscribers,  on  the  con- 
dition expressed  in  the  indenture  ;  or,  to  initiate  proceedings,  by 
calling  public  meetings,  procuring  subscriptions,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  Library  Association  to  receive  said  gifts 
on  said  conditions  ;  to  receive  in  trust,  if  they  deem  it  best,  any 
transfer  of  stock  or  property  from  any  existing  Librarj-  Associa- 
tion ;  to  procure  any  legislation  they  may  think  necessary,  or  take 
any  other  action  which  they  may  judge  best  adapted  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  subscribers  ;  and,  that  they  report  their  action 
in  the  premises  to  the  subscribers,  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  by 
them  at  such  time  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient  for  the  enter- 
prise." 

Under  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the  Trustees,  they  com- 
menced their  labors.  In  January,  1868,  they  reported  to  the  sub- 
scribers the  gift  of  $15,000  by  the  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands  upon 
certain  conditions,  as  follows  : 

"First,  that  a  like  sum  of  |15,000  shall  be  fnllj'  secured  by  the 
Trustees  previous  to  the  first  day  of  March  next;  second,  that  a 
building  shall  be  erected  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  pres- 
ent Trustees,  or  their  successors  in  office,  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  him ;  third,  that  when  com- 
pleted, it  shall  be  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Newton  Free 
LiBRAKT,  with  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  eleven  Managers, 
43 
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three  of  whom  shall  be  the  present  Board  of  Trustees,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, the  remaining  number  to  be  elected  from  the  contributors 
to  the  above  specified  amount ;  fourth,  that  all  contributors  of  $10, 
and  upwards,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  ;  fifth,  that  these  conditions 
shall  be  fully  entered  in  the  subscription  book." 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  subscribers,  at  a  meeting  held 
April  1,  1867,  the  Trustees  made  a  tender  of  the  land,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  the  Newton  Library  Association.  The  condi- 
tions were,  1.  That  the  Library  Building,  to  be  erected,  should  be 
of  brick  or  stone,  two  stories  high.  2.  That  it  should  be  completed 
on  or  before  June  28,  1871.  3.  That  it  should  cost  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000). 

The  "  Newton  Library  Association  "  declined  to  accept  this  gift ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  a  communication  received  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  Library  Land  Fund  Association,  dated  November  21,  1867, 
voted,  "  that  the  Association  will  transfer  all  its  books  and  other 
propertj'  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  Land  Fund;  when  any 
Association  shall  accept  of  the  lot  of  land  named  in  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Trustees,  and  guarantee  to  erect  such  a  building  as 
is  therein  mentioned,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  said  Trustees  until  the 
completion  of  the  said  building,  when  they  shall  transfer  the  same 
to  the  new  Association,  provided  it  shall  be  maintained  as  a  Free 
Library,  and  be  located  in  that  part  of  this  town  now  called  New- 
ton Corner." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  held  January  6,  1868,  the  Trus- 
tees were  empowered  to  raise  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  in 
addition  to  a  gift  of  a  like  sum,  to  proceed  to  erect  such  a  build- 
ing as  shall  be,  in  theu'  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  perma- 
nent and  effective  establishment  of  such  an  institution ;  and  they 
were  authorized,  when  they  should  have  received  the  full  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  convey  the  land  to  an  association  to 
be  called  the  Newton  Free  Library.  It  was  also  voted  "  that  the 
Trustees  procure  an  act  of  Incorporation." 

By  energetic  and  persistent  efibrt,  public  meetings,  courses  of 
lectures  and  private  labor,  the  sum  of  $36,683  was  obtained,  and 
in  June,  1868,  the  present  Library  building  was  commenced. 
Ground  was  broken  June  10,  1868.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
August  13,  1868,  and  there  were  deposited  in  it,  for  the  Inspection 
of  posterity,  the  Town  and  School  Reports  for  1868,  copies  of  the 
Newton  Journal,  Boston  papers  of  the  day,  the  American  Alma- 
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,nac,  specimens  of  coins,  bank-notes  and  currency  in  use,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  and  the  several  reports  of  public 
meetings.  Also,  a  copy  of  the  Subscription  Book,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  giving  the  names  and  amounts  subscribed. 

On  this  occasion,  the  principal  address  was  by  the  Rev,.  E.  J. 
Young.  An  original  hymn,  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  was  sung. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  was  performed  by  J.  Wiley  Ed- 
mands,  Esq.  Praj-er  by  Rev.  J.  W.  "Wellman.  The  hymn 
"America"  was  sung,  followed  by  the  Benediction,  by  Rev.  C.  S. 
Rogers. 

The  rough  stone  for  the  walls  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  S. 
II.  Gooch,  Esq. ,  Newton  Centre  ;  the  split  and  cut  stone  for  trim- 
mings, from  Hallowell,  Me.  The  Newton  Library  Association 
delivered  its  property  to  the  Trustees  and  Managers,  in  compli- 
ance with  its  vote  of  January  6, 1868,  and  the  same  was  received  by 
the  Newton  Free  Library,  in  accordance  therewith. 

NEWTON   TREE   LIBRARY. 

The  Newton  Free  Library  was  organized  September  29,  1869, 
with  a  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  eleven 
Managers.  The  first  Board  of  Managers  was  composed  of  the 
following  names :  George  H.  Jones,  John  C.  Chaffln,  Isaac  T. 
Burr,  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  George  W.  Bacon,  John  S.  Farlow,. 
A.  B.  Underwood,  Joel  H.  Hills,  George  S.  BuUens,  George  S. 
Harwood  and  Abner  I.  Benyon.  The  Library  building  was  dedi- 
cated June  17,  1870.  An  awning  spread  in  front  of  the  edifice, 
furnished  an  audience-hall  accommodating  from  1,500  to  2,000 
persons  ;  and  on  this  historic  day,  sacred  to  patriotism,  and  now,, 
also,  sacred  to  letters,  the  people  of  Newton,  from  the  talent  of 
their  own  citizens,  celebrated  this  literary  feast.  An  address  of 
welcome  and  congratulation  was  offered  by  Governor  Claflin ;; 
report  of  the  Trustees,*  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, George  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  including  a  presentation  speech,  in 
which  the  free  use  of  the  Librarj'  was  formally  given  to  the  town  ;. 
the  principal  address  of  the  occasion  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman, 
D.  D. ;  an  appropriate  poem  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Rice,  accepting  the  donation  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens.  The  Library  Hall  had  been  beautifully  decorated 
mth  pictures  and  flowers,  and  was  visited,  during  the  afternooik 
and  evening,  by  a  large  number  of  persons.     The  cost  of  the 
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building  and  fixtures,  including  land,  was  $36,695.20.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise,  about  $7,000  was  expended  for 
books,  and  $500  for  the  Reading  Room.  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
having  contributed,  unsolicited,  the  largest  amount  of  any  indi- 
vidual towards  the  building  on  Centre  Street,  besides  other  liberal 
donations, — in  his  honor  the  principal  room  in  the  edfice  is  called 
"Edmands  Hall."  The  Library  was  opened. with  7,084  volumes. 
The  clock  in  Edmands  Hall  is  the  gift  of  N.  P.  Coburn,.  Esq. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1875,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  a  vote  was  passed, 
empowering  the  Managers  to  tender  the  Library  to  the  city  of 
Newton.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
J.  S.  Farlow  and  E.  W.  Converse,  Esqs.,  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  with  full  powers  to  consummate  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
and  property  of  the  Corporation  to  the  city.  After  due  consider- 
ation, the  donation  was  accepted  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  citj',  and  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  an  Act,  necessary  in  the  premises,  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer.  This  Act,  by  an  agreeable  coincidence,  received 
the  signature  of  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
then  occupying  the  Chair  of  State,  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  a 
native-born  citizen  of  Newton,  and  who  had  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  her  schools. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the  Joint  Special 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Newton 
Free  Library,  the  formal  transfer  of  the  Library,  with  its  building 
and  other  property,  real  and  personal,  from  the  care  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  to  that  of  the  City  Government  was  made  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  16,  1876.  There  wete  present  his  Honor,  Mayor 
Speare,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Common  Coun- 
cil and  School  Committee,  with  oflScers  of  the  City  Government, 
clergymen  of  the  city,  and  others,  interested  in  the  business  which 
had  called  them  together. 

Hon.  J.  WUey  Edmands,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
occupied  the  chair ;  and,  upon  his  invitation,  the  services  of  the 
occasion  were  introduced  with  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Freeland. 

The  title-deeds  of  the  property,  and  the  keys  of  the  building, 
were  then  tendered  to  the  city,  through  its  chief  magistrate,  by 
Mr.  Edmands,  the  most  liberal  donor  to  the  ftinds  of  the  Library, 
— who  made  the  transfer  in  an  appropriate  address. 
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Mr.  Edmands  in  presenting  the  keys  and  title-deeds  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Mayor,  as  the  representative  of  the  city,  said, — 

Its  books  have  not  been  gathered  at  hap-hazard,  to  give  fictitious  impor- 
tance to  its  catalogue  by  the  numbers  on  its  shelves,  but  have  all  been 
selected  with  much  care  and  discrimination,  making  up  an  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  works,  equal,  to  say  the  least,  in  point  of  merit  and  profitable 
reading,  to  the  average  collections  of  our  public  libraries. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  the  enterprise  lost  the  character  of  an 
experiment.  Its  ready  appreciation  by  the  community  gave  evidence  that  it 
had  not  been  started  too  soon.  It  found  friends  to  come  to  its  support,  when 
money  was  needed  to  continue  it ;  and  its  steady  growth  has  confirmed  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  joined  in  establishing  it. 
They  well  knew,  tliat,  however  fortunate  they  might  be  in  pecuniary  re- 
sources, the  degree  of  popular  favor  which  the  Library  should  secure  would 
constitute  the  measure  of  its  usefulness.  There  has  been  no  disappointment 
in  this  respect ;  and  the  rapid  growth  and  present  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Library  is  due  to  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 

During  the  past  four  years  (those  of  its  full  operation),  the  number  of 
books  has  increased  over  thirty  per  cent. ,  and  the  circulation,  forty-one  per 
cent. — the  number  on  the  shelves  at  this  time  being  11,289. 

Since  the  close  of  the  official  year,  September  30,  when  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Managers  was  published,  its  progress  has  been  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  circulation  of  the  five  months  ending  the  first  day  of 
the  present  month  is  32,298  volumes,  being  an  excess  of  11,862  over  the  same 
months  of  last  year.  This  increase  illustrates  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
community  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Library,  and  is 
significant  of  what  will,  before  long,  be  required,  in  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions, to  meet  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population. 

A  fitting  response  was  made  by  the  Maj^or,  Hon.  Alden  Speare. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  address  present  important  and  in- 
teresting statistics : 

The  city  of  Newton  gratefully  accepts  this  most  princely  gift,  which,  it  has 
ever  been  the  good  fortune  of  any  city  in  the  Commonwealth  to  receive. 

We  accept,  not  only  this  beaiitiful  and  substantial  building, — fitly  repre- 
senting the  lasting  remembrance  in  which  you  and  your  associates  will  be 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Newton  in  all  coming  time, —  but  also,  the  results 
of  ten  years  of  earnest  thought  and  honest  labor.  All  this  you  have  freely 
given,  asking,  expecting,  and  receiving  no  other  reward  than  a  conscious- 
uess  that  you  have  tried  to  use  properly  the  talents  God  has  given  you, 
whether  those  talents  have  been  the  money  you  have  contributed,  or  days 
and  nights  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Library. 

Newton  accepts  this,  another,  its  last,  its  best  school-house, —  a  school- 
house  which  shall  furnish  opportunities  for  culture  to  all  its  inhabitants,  from 
the  pupil  in  our  primary  schools  to  the  graduate  of  the  highest  university  of 
this  or  any  land. 
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If  our  children  are  properly  instructed  at  home  and  in  our  public  schools, 
the  desirq  is  aroused  for  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  breadth  of  culture, 
which  libraries  alone  can  supply. 

There  are  over  eleven  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes  in  this  Library, 
about  one-third  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  circulating  department  of  the 
Boston  Free  Library,  exclusive  of  its  branches,  and  three  times  as  many,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  accommodated.  You  also 
have  attained  an  average  weekly  circulation  of  over  eleven  hundred  volumes ; 
and,  through  agencies  established  in  the  various  wards,  the  books  are  easily 
accessible  to  all  our  citizens. 

The  Mayor  afterwards,  in  the  following  words,  introduced  the 
Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  the  first  Mayor  of  Newton,  as  follows  : 

"We  are  favored  with  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  who  first  had  the  honor 
of  suggesting  that  which  we  to-night  have  had  the  pleasure  of  consummating. 
I  need  not  introduce  to  you,  but  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  the 
Hon.  James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

-  Mr.  Hyde  said, — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  present  to-night  to  witness  the  consummation 
of  a  thing  so  desirable  as  the  formal  transfer  of  this  Library  to  the  city.  I 
had  the  honor  to  suggest,  in  my  address  last  year,  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  ii  wise  and  proper  thing,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  place  this  Library  in  the  charge  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  city. 

Before  the  year  closed,  some  action  was  taken  in  this  direction.  The 
Mayor,  my  successor,  approving  the  measure,  seconded  the  suggestion  pre- 
viously made ;  and,  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  General  Court,  and  the  necessary  authority  obtained ; 
and  we  are  here  to-night  to  witness  the  formal  and  legal  transfer  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Newton  Free  Library,  as  a  free  gift,  to  the  city  of  Newton, 
subject  only  to  such  proper  provisions  as  the  nature  of  the  gift  demands. 
Henceforth,  these  doors  are  to  swing  open  widely  and  freely  to  all, —  as  well 
to  him  who  pays  but  two  dollars  tax,  as  to  him  who  pays  two  thousand.  Here 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  all,  from  every  part  of  the  city,  may  come  and 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  thousands  of  volumes  that  fill  these  shelves.  In 
the  long  roll  of  years  yet  uncounted,  who  can  tell  what  blessings  may  come 
to  this  and  succeeding  generations  from  a  wise  and  proper  use  of  these  books? 
No  city  or  town,  so  far  as  I  now  remember,  has  ever  received  such  ^princely 
gift.  Some  cities  have  had  a,  sum  pledged,  if  the  city  would  raise  an  equal 
amount;  but  here,  all  is  freely  given.  A  large,  convenient,  and  most  sub- 
stantial building,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed,  with 
more  than  eleven  thousand  volumes,  selected  with  the  greatest  care  by  those 
who  inaugurated  this  noble  enterprise,  are  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  city 
as  a  free  gift. 
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J.  S.  Farlow,  Esq.,  said, — 

I  shall  never  forget,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  those  who  were  present  will 
ever  forget,  the  meetings  held  in  the  early  days  of  this  enterprise.  The 
doubts  and  misgivings  felt,  more  or  less,  by  all,  as  to  their  ability  to  raise  a 
sura  suflSciently  large  to  procure  what  every  one  present  at  those  meetings 
admitted  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  town ;  viz.,  a  good  library  building,  library, 
andreading-room,  that  should  be  free  to  the  whole  town;  and  whether,  if  such 
7£/f«  established,  could  or  would  theiruse  and  benefits  be  avaUedof  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  whole  town,  composed,  as  it  was, of  so  many  scattered  villages. 
Fortunately  for  us,  sir,  these  doubts  and  fears,  and  many  others  that  arose 
from  time  to  time,  were  dispelled  and  overcome.  A  favorable  opportunity 
offered  to  obtain  this  eligible  site ;  and  a  few  brave  spirits  at  once  subscribed 
.the  means  and  secured  it. 

Matters  rested  thus  for  a  while,  until  the  offer  of  a  munificent  conditional 
donation  was  made  by  our  friend  here  on  my  right  [Mr.  Edmands].  This 
igave  renewed  vitality  to  the  project.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
promptly  responded  to,  by  contributions  more  than  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  our  friend's  gift,  and  to  an  amount  large  enough  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  and  library.  Before  the  building  was  completely 
finished,  however,  it  was  found  that  in  this,  as  is  very  often  the  case  with 
other  undertakings,  the  actual  had  e.xceeded  the  estimated  cost ;  and  those 
.engaged  in  it  learned,  very  much  to  their  disappointment,  that  they  were 
likely  to  have  a  completed  building  without  complete  means  for  meeting  its 
cost.  This  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  to  be  sure.  But  in  no  wise  discour- 
aged, and  acting  upon  the  idea 

"  That  those  would  now  give 
"WTio  had  not  given  before, 
And  those  who  had  always  given 
Would  give  the  more," 

they  started  a  new  subscription,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  needed  funds. 
The  building  proceeded  on  to  completion ;  the  library  and  reading-room  were 
supplied  with  the  rectuisite  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers ;  the  corpora- 
tion was  duly  organized  under  legislative  charter ;  by-laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations were  enacted ;  and  the  library  and  reading-room  thrown  open  free  to 
the  whole  town. 

Here,  then,  was  an  apparent  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  initiated 
and  carried  throiigh  the  enterprise ;  not  really  so,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Managers.  They  realized  that  the  work  could  not  bo  considered  com- 
plete, until  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  its  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, for  a  term  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  their  early 
decision,  that  a  free  library  was  a  necessity  of  the  town.  The  longest  term 
of  service  for  which  any  of  the  M^agers  were  elected  was  five  years.  For 
such  a  period,  at  least,  the  Managers  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  at 
once  the  necessary  funds.  The  field  of  contribution  had,  it  was  thought, 
been  pretty  well  reaped  on  the  first  application,  and,  to  all  appearance,  been 
•closely  gleaned  on  the  second.     "What  hope  could  there  be  in  attempting  a 
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third?  Discussions  in  repeated  meetings  of  the  Managers  afforded  no  solu- 
tion of  the  difiSculty.  Reports  of  sub-committees,  appointed  to  consider  and 
devise,  if  possible,  some  course  likely  to  prove  successful,  failed  to  present 
any.  Matters  seemed  far  from  encouraging.  But. at  one  of  the  meetings, 
the  President  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a  secret,  anonymous  friend  of  the  Library.  The  letter 
contained  a  gift  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  Library.  The  turning-point 
was  reached.  The  reading  of  the  letter  electrified  all  present ;  liberal  sub- 
scriptions followed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  amount  required  was  ob- 
tained. It  was  some  time  before  even  the  Managers  knew  who  this  secret 
friend  was ;  and,  to  this  day,  few  in  Newton  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  this  timely  gift.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  all  who,  by  their  labors  and  con- 
tributions, have  aided  in  achieving  this  work;  but  to  three  men,  pre-emi- 
nently, belong  the  honor  and  credit  of  its  accomplishment.  The  first  is  the 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  whose  munificent  donation  gave  vitality  to  the 
work  at  the  outset,  and  whose  continuous  labors  have  so  materially  aided  us 
throughout.  The  second  is  George  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  whose  unremitting  zeal, 
clear  judgment,  and  unswerving  fidelity  did  so  much  to  make  success  sure. 
The  third  on  this  roll  of  honor,  is  the  anonymous  friend  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  John  C.  Chaffin,  Esq.  A  liberal  open  donor  before,  his  secret  gift 
at  a  critical  time  clinched  the  nail  of  success  so  well  driven  by  the  others. 

The  work  is  completed.  Let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  Managers  now  present 
this  Newton  Free  Library  to  you  in  the  very  flood  tide  of  its  prosperity. 
They  ask  of  you  and  your  associates  of  the  City  Council,  and  of  your  succes- 
sors in  office,  the  generous  support  such  an  institution  deserves. 

In  the  address  of  George  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  to  the  city  authorities,  though  he  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  public  proceedings,  we  find  this  additional  information : 

The  citizens  of  Newton  have  ever  recognized  that  public  benefits  require 
pliblic  benevolence,  and  that  the  giving  must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefit.  This  was  eminently  true  in  the  case  of  our  Library.  Once  and 
again  large  sums  were  called  for,  and  in  both  instances  more  was  given  than 
asked;  and  while,  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  many  subscriptions  fail  of  col- 
lection, we  only  lost  on  collections  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  on  about 
sixty-five  thousand.  This  amount  was  given  by  about  three  liundred  per- 
sons, in  sums  from  five  dollars  to  sixteen  thousand;  and  who  shall  say  that 
many  of  the  small  subscriptions  were  not  as  costly  as  the  larger  ones,  to  the 
donors? 

In  allusion  to  the  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  who  made  the  ad- 
dress transferring  the  Library  to  the  city,  Mr.  Jones  remarked 
that  his  name  [Mr.  Edmands'],  but  for  his  choice,  would  have 
been  given  to  the  Library. 

The  Library,  having,  by  these  proceedings,  become  the  property 
of  the  city  and  one  of  its  permanent  institutions,  a  code  of  by- 
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laws  was  adopted,  proAdding,  besides  other  regulations,  that  a 
Boai'd  of  Trustees  should  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Li- 
brary and  its  branches.  This  Board  was  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, to  be  elected  by  the  City  Council, —  one  each  from  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council,  "  to  serve  for  their  elected 
terms  of  oflBce,"  and  five  members  chosen  at  large,  to  serve  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  as 
follows : 

From  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
William  W.  Keith,  Esq. 
From  the  Common  Council. 
William  I.  Goodrich. 
At  Large. 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands  (for  five  years). 
John  S.  Earlow,  Esq.  (for  four  years). 
Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  D.  D.  (for  three  years). 
Hon.  JuLins  L.  Clarke  (for  two  years). 
Hon.  James  F.  C.  Hyde  (for  one  year). 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees  duly  organized  as 
follows : 

J.  Wiley  Edmands,  President. 
Ekederick  Jackson,  Secretary. 

The  President,  ex  officio,  and  Messrs.  Farlow,  Pierce  and  Clarke, 
Committee  on  Library, 

The  President,  ex  officio,  and  Messrs.  Hyde,  Keith  and  Goodrich,  Com- 
mittee on  Building. 

The  Board  also  elected  Frederick  Jackson,  Superintendent ; 
Hannah  James,  Librarian ;  and  Caroline  B.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Librarian. 

A  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages,  octavo,  was  printed  by  authority 
of  the  City  Council,  containing  a  complete  account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Addresses  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

The  public  library  in  1877,  received  a  valuable  gift  from  William 
B.  Fowle,  Esq.,  consisting  of  a  large  folio  volume  of  Photographic 
Views  of  the  principal  cathedrals  and  other  religious  establishments 
in  France.  There  are  nearly  eighty  of  these  pictures  in  all,  meas- 
uring fourteen  by  seventeen  inches,  in  the  most  substantial  bind- 
ing. There  are  also  in  this  collection  beautiful  views  of  the 
chateaux,  and   also  of  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  amphitheatre,  at 
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Nismes,  and  other  interesting  ruins.  The  exceeding  clearness  of 
these  photographs  brings  out  in  great  distinctness  the  wonderful  and 
curious  carvings  on  the  old  cathedrals.  The  size  of  the  views 
enables  one  to  scrutinize  closely  every  detail  of  carving.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts,  in  this  form,  the  Librarj" 
has  yet  received.  A  large  engraved  view  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  showing  Henry  Claj-,  James  Buchanan,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  many  others,  mostly  unknown  to  this  generation,  but  undoubt- 
edly famous  thirty  years  ago,  accompanied  this  gift. 

Mrs.  Lydia  M.  Jewett,  of  Newton,  also  gave  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  a  beautiful  copy  of  "  The  Transfiguration,"  from  the  Vati- 
can, in  Rome,  and  in  her  wUl  bequeathed  to  the  Library  five 
thousand  dollars. 

NEWTON   CENTRE   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Newton  Centre  Library  Association  was  organized  in  1859, 
by  various  individuals  in  Newton  Centre.  It  was  a  joint  stock 
company,  the  value  of  the  shares  being  ten  dollars  each.  Annual 
and  other  subscriptions  were  also  permitted.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  Library,  in  1872,  was  1,450.  Funds  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books  were  not  fm-nished  to  a  sufllcient  amount  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public  and  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  subscri- 
bers, and  at  length,  for  a  considerable  time,  few  books  were  taken 
out  by  readers.  The  collection  of  books  contained  many  valuable 
pubUcations,  and  in  June,  1873,  by  vote  of  the  Proprietors,  they 
were  donated  to  the  Newton  Free  Library. 

NEWTON    LOWER   FALLS    FREE   LIBRARY. 

The  Newton  Lower  Falls  Free  Library  was  established  January 
1,  1869,  for  the  free  use  of  all  persons  residing  at  the  Lower  Falls 
and  in  the  vicinity.  The  Librarj'  was  commenced  and  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  gift  of  one  dollar,  or  one  accepted 
volume,  entitled  any  donor  to  membership  in  the  Library  Associa- 
tion. The  catalogue,  in  1871,  contained  the  titles  of  1,365  volumes. 

NORTH  VILLAGE  FREE  LIBBART. 

The  North  Village  Free  Library,  in  1871,  reported  a  collection  of 
four  hundred  volumes. 
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NEWTON. ELIOT   CONGREGATIONAL   OHDECH. METHODIST   CHUKCH. 

CHANNING     CHDBCH. BAPTIST      OHDBCH. —  GRACE     CHURCH. 

CHURCH     OF     OTTR  LADT     HELP     OF   CHRISTIANS. NETTTON   AND 

WATEKTOWN   UNIVEKSAXIST   SOCIETY. 

In  previous  chapters,  many  items  have  been  presented  relating 
to  the  northeasterly  part  of  Newton,  near  which  many  of  the  early 
settlers  found  their  home,  the  Jaeksons,  Parks,  Hydes,  Fullers, 
and  others,  and  which  has  borne  successively  the  names  of  Angler's 
Corner,  Newton  Corner  and  Newton.  As  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  town,  so  here  commenced  that  wonderful  growth  of  later 
times,  which  has  rendered  this  section  one  of  the  most  populous, 
wealthy  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  G-arden  City.  The  entire 
change  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  last  forty  years.  In  the  year  1842, 
in  aU.  this  territory  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  win  the  notice  of 
a  stranger,  or  to  invite  attention  to  the  place  as  holding  out  prom- 
ise of  an  attractive  home.  The  railroad  station,  at  that  date,  was 
one-half  of  a  small  wooden  building,  of  a  single  story,  the  other 
half  being  occupied  as  a  harness-maker's  shop  ;  and  twelve  or  fif- 
teen passengers,  waiting  for  trains  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
railroad,  would  have  filled  it  to  repletion.  A  store  or  two,  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  four  or  five  dwellings  within  sight  from  the  sta- 
tion, were  all  that  the  village  could  boast.  How  striking  the  con- 
trast to  him  who  walks  or  rides  at  the  present  day  through  the 
beautiful  streets,  and  surveys  the  elegant  avenues,  the  delightful 
homes,  the  charming  gardens,  the  spacious  school-houses,  the  five 
churches,  mostly  wealthy  and  benevolent,  and  supporting  their 
regular  pastors,  the  blocks  of  sumptuous  stores,  the  convenient 
haUs,  the  ample  railroad  station,  the  tasteful  bank,  the  costly' 
public  library,  and  the  air  of  business,  thrift  and  enterprise,  which 
prevails  everywhere !    The  few  farmers,  plodding  about  their  sober 
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toil,  have  been  replaced  by  rich'  and  prosperous  merchants  and 
professional  men,  and  by  industrious  and  successful  artisans  ;  and 
the  ancient  farm-houses,  scattered  at  distant  intervals  in  the  valley 
or  along  the  hill-sides,  by  luxurious  dwellings,  adorned  with  art- 
treasures  from  all  lands.  The  only  arteries  of  travel,  a  generation 
since,  were  the  road  from  Watertown  to  Dedham,  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  road  from  West  Newton  to  Roxbury,  from  west  to 
east,  intersecting,  as  now,  near  the  Nonantum  house ;  and  still,  for 
many  a  year,  not  a  street  lamp  dispelled  the  darkness  in  which  the 
casual  traveller  was  enveloped  by  night.  More  than  two  centuries 
elapsed,  from  the  earliest  settlement,  before  the  sagacity  of  mod- 
ern enterprise  discovered  these  fair  domains  ;  and  it  is  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  that  speculation  had  scarcely 
forced  the  price  of  land  fronting  on  the  main  avenue  between  New- 
ton and  Newton  Centre  up  to  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
acre. 

The  convenience  of  access  by  railroad  and  the  proximity  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  rendering  it  possible  for  men  of  business  to  retire 
at  evening  to  a  peaceful  suburban  home  and  to  return  to  their 
labor  in  the  morning,  were  the  first  elements  of  the  growth  of  New- 
ton. And  one  of  the  first  fruits,  as  well  as  demands  of  the  rising 
village,  was  the  erection  of  a  church.  True  to  the  principles  of 
her  origin,  Newton  began  this  new  gathering  around  the  old  nucleus 
of  two  hundred  years  before,  by  inviting  this  later  generation,  like 
the  earliest,  to  cluster  together  around  the  house  of  God. 

EtIOT   CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH,    NEWTON. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1845,  many  of  the  new  residents  of 
Newton  began  to  find  it  too  serious  a  tax  to  attend  religious  ser- 
vices at  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more  from  their  homes,  and 
many  were  so  situated  that  they  were  wholly  destitute  of  religious 
privileges.  Under  these  circumstances,  several  leading  members 
of  the  First  church,  in  conjunction  with  others,  proposed  to  form 
a  new  organization.  Deacon  William  Jackson  and  family,  descend- 
ants of  the  founders  of  the  First  church  in  Newton,  a  hundred 
and  eighty-one  years  before,  were  among  the  most  efficient  pro- 
moters of  the  Second.     The  names  of  the  thirty-seven  members 

uniting  in  the  formation  of  this  new  church  were  as  follows, 

thirty-one  being  from  the  First  church  in  Newton : 
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Joseph  Bacon, 
Beulah  Bacon, 
Joseph  N.  Bacon, 
Sarah  A.  W.  Bacon, 
Eev.  James  M.  Bacon, 
Julia  Bridges, 
Andrew  B.  Cobb, 
Lydia  M.  Cobb, 
Esther  Cook, 
Hannah  W.  Fuller, 
Joseph  W.  Goddard, 
Mary  Goddard, 
Louisa  J.  Hall,  ' 
Eliza  Hodgden, 
Europe  Houghton, 
Adeline  Houghton, 
William  Jackson, 
Mary  Jackson, 
liUcretia  Jackson, 


Caroline  B.  Jackson, 
Mary  B.  Jackson, 
Ellen  B.  Jackson, 
Joshua  Jeunison, 
Charles  Jewett, 
Lucy  A.  Jewett, 
Beulah  C.  Pulsifer, 
Mary  B.  Randall, 
Sylvia  A.  Russell, 
Abigail  Spear, 
Eliza  C.  Stevens, 
Anna  Trowbridge, 
James  N.  Trowbridge, 
Harriet  W.  Trowbridge, 
Otis  Trowbridge, 
Elizabeth  P.  Trowbridge, 
William  W.  Trowbridge, 
Mary  Whitmore. 


In  the  words  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  church,  "  The  measure 
was  eminently  wise,  and  useful  to  both  parties.  In  a  meeting  of 
the  church  for  free  conversation  on  the  subject,  there  was  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  but  the  free  and  fraternal  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  managed  was  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  separation, 
the  cordial  fellowship  of  the  parties  remained  unimpaired." 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice  was  laid  March  19, 1845, 
with  religious  services,  in  which  the  Rev.  ,John  R.  Adams,  of 
Brighton,  Rev.  John  "Whitney,  of  Waltham,  Rev.  Lyman  Gilbert, 
of  West  Newton,  Rev.  William  Bushnell,  of  Newton  Centre,  and 
Rev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy,  of  Cambridgeport,  participated. 

The  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  the  church  recognized  at 
the  same  time,  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  July  1,  1845.  Conse- 
crating Prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  Marsh ;  Fellowship  of  the  churches 
by  Rev.  William  Bushnell;  Dedication  Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  N. 
Kirk ;  Prayer  of  Dedication  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1845,  Mr.  William  S.  Leavitt  was  in- 
vited to  become  pastor,  and,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  he 
was  ordained  December  3,  1845.  The  Invocation  and  reading  the 
Scriptui-es  was  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk ;  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  Bush- 
nell ;  sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  Beeeher ;  prayer  of  ordination  by 
Rev.  S.  Aiken ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide ;  right 
hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  L.  Gilbert ;  address  to  the  people  by 
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Rev.  G.  W.  Blagden ;  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt^ 
the  father  of  the  pastor. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  house  of  worship,  being  found  insuffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  congregation,  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  twenty-eight  pews,  making  the  whole- 
number  of  pews  ninety-two.  The  building,  after  this  improve- 
ment, was  re-opened  for  public  worship  May  13,  1849. 

Mr.  Leavitt  remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  November  8, 1853, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  eight  years. 

After  this,  the  church  remained  without  a  pastor  until  October 
25,  1854,  when  the  Rev.  Lyman  Cutler,  formerly  of  Pepperell, 
was  installed  pastor.  On  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  able- 
to  preach  only  once  a  day  for  eight  successive  Sabbaths.  He  then 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  his  labors  for  three  months,  which  was 
granted ;  but  he  continued  to  decline,  and  died  April  28,  1855, 
just  six  months  after  his  installation.  Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1847,  and  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  1850.  He  was  ordained  January  -22, 
1851,  and  served  as  pastor  at  Pepperell,  Mass.,  two  years.  From 
this  place  he  removed  to  Newton,  where  he  finished  his  short  min- 
istry, and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  greatly  lamented. 
He  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Newton  on  Centre'  Street. 

The  church  remained  without  a  pastor  till  June  11,  1856,  when. 
Rev.  Joshua  Wj-man  Welhnan  was  installed  pastor.  Mr.  Well- 
man  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1846,  and  was  a  classmate 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Cutler,  in  the  Theological  Seminarj-,  Au- 
dover.  He  was  ordained  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  June  18,  1851,  where 
he  was  pastor  five  years,  and  removed  from  that  place  to  Newton. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1859,  the  enlarging  of  the- 
church  edifice  began  to  be  discussed.  In  view  of  the  growth  of 
the  community,  the  lack  of  adequate  church  accommodations  in 
the  village,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  congregation,  the  Society 
voted  to  dispose  of  their  house  of  worship,  and  erect  a  new  and 
larger  one  on  the  same  spot.  Accordingly,  the  old  house  was  sold. 
and  removed  a  short  distance  northerlj',  and  changed  into  a  com- 
modious public  hall,  and  afterwards  burned.  The  new  and  ele- 
gant house,  which  was  erected  on  the  original  site,*  was  com- 


*  Tlie  lot  of  land  on  which  the  first  edifice  was  huilt  was  a  gift  from  John  H.  BicL- 
ardson,  Esq.,  of  Watertown.  In  1860,  when  the  new  church  was  erected,  the  lot  was- 
enlarged  l>y  the  purchase  of  ahout  18,000  square  feet  additional. 
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menced  about  the  first  of  January,  1860,  and  the  corner-stone  laid 
■with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  annual  State  Fast  Day,  April 
5,  1860.  The  h.ouse,  having  been  completed,  was  dedicated  the 
next  State  Fast  Da}',  April  4,  1861.  The  clock  on  the  tower  cost 
not  far  from  four  hundred  dollars,  and  was  paid  for  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  of  Newton  Corner.  The  church  bell  was  also 
obtained  by  private  subscriptions  in  the  village.  The  cost  of  the 
new  edifi.ce  was  $42,500.  At  the  dedication,  the  introductory  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  .Patrick,  West  Newton, 
and  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Denuen,  Watertown.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
WeUman,  from  Rev.  V  :  9,  "  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,. 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof  ;■. 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  Dedica- 
tory prayer  by  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  Newton  Centre. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Wellman  included  the  exciting  period  of 
the  civil  war.  Presiding  over  a  church  and  congregation  eminently 
patriotic  in  spirit,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  show  how  much 
a  Christian  minister  could  do,  at  such  a  time,  to  encourage  the  de- 
sponding, to  comfort  the  bereaved,  and  to  help  forward  the  cause 
of  justice  and  human  libertj'.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
number  of  men  from  the  Eliot  church  and  Society,  who  enlisted  in 
the  war,  was  twenty-seven. 

Mr.  WeUman  resigned  his  office  as  pastor  September  27,  1873, 
and  removed  to  a  similar  service  in  the  town  of  Maiden. 

The  fourth  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Freeland, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Woodward  Avenu^  Congregational  church, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Freeland  was  installed  May  11,  187.5.  At 
the  public  service,  the  sermon  was  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Barbour,  D.D., 
of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary ;  prayer  of  installation  by  Rev. 
John  DeWitt,  of  the  Central  church,  Boston  ;  charge  to  the  pastor 
by  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  Newtou  Centre ;  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  West  Newton  ;  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev. 
E.  B.  Webb,  Shawmut  church,  Boston. 

In  March,  1876,  the  church  passed  the  following  vote  :  "Those 
(deacons)  to  be  chosen  after  this  date  shall  be  elected  for  a  terra 
not  exceeding  six  j^ears  ;  and  deacons  thus  elected  shaU  be  ineligi- 
ble, for  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  theii-  term  of  oflSce."  The 
last  two  of  the  following  list  of  deacons  are  accordingly  elected  for 
five  and  six  j-ears  respectively. 
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Otis  Trowbridge, 
Ebenezer  Woodward, 
E.  V.  C.  Emerson, 
John  Warner, 
Joseph  N.  Bacon, 
W.  Otis  Trowbridge, 
Charles  E.  Eddy,  jr.. 


DEACONS 

chosen  Feb.  12,  1847,  deceased  Jan.  20,  1862. 

"  Eeb.   12,  1847 

"  Sept.  14,  1860 

■"  Sept.  14,  1860 

"  April  25,  1862 

"  April  21,  1876 

"  April  28,  1876 


PASTOES. 

OKDAINED  OB  INSTALLED. 

sismssBD. 

William  S.  Leavitt, 

0.  Dec.     3,  1875 

Dis.  Nov.  8,  1853 

Lyman  Cutler, 

i.  Oct.    25,  1854 

Died  AprU  28, 1855 

Joshua  Wyman  Wellman, 

i.  June  11,  1856 

Dis.  Sept.  27,  1873 

S.  M.  Freeland, 

i.  May   11,  1875 

Dis.  Sept.  17,  1878 

Wolcott  Calkins, 

i.  Feb.     5,  1880 

Number  uniting  in  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Admitted  while  Mr.  Leavitt  was  pastor, 

Between  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Leavitt  and  Mr.  Cutler, 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Cutler, 

Between  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Wellman, 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Wellman, 

Between  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Wellman  and  Mr.  Freeland, 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Freeland, 


37 

115 

6 

12 

4 

563 

18 

111 


Total,   866 
CHAiraiNG  CHURCH    (uNITABIAN). 

The  Channing  church,  Newton  Corner,  was  commenced  by  a  few 
persons,  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  who  first  held  meetings  in  Union 
Hall,  and  were  supplied  with  preaching  by  the  late  Rev.  Convers 
Francis,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  The 
Society  was  formed  September  2,  1851.  The  Sabbath  School  was 
established  in  April,  1852.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow  was  the 
efHcient  and  beloved  Superintendent.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
ministered for  the  first  time  January  2,  1853,  by  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Smith.  The  following  evening,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith,  Calvin 
Bailey  and  Samuel  G.  Simpkins  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to 
prepare  a  form  of  union,  expressive  of  common  faith  and  fellow- 
ship." 

January  10,  the  committee  presented  a  Declaration  of  Faith  and 
union,  and  on  the  third  of  February,  the  following  Declaration  and 
Covenant  were  adopted : 
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We  whose  names  are  subscribed,  recognizing  the  value  and  importance 
of  united  thought  and  action  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Christian  truth,  and 
also  of  sympathy  and  communion  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character 
and  the  work  of  the  Christian  life, —  do  therefore  unite  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  our  faith  and  purpose : 

'■  Our  faith  is  in  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

"  And  we  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  church  of  his  disciples,  that  we 
may  co-operate  together  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Christianity. 

"  And  we  furthermore  unite  in  the  following  covenant  with  each  other,  as 
an  expression  of  this  faith  and  fellowship,  and  as  a  form  to  be  used  in  the 
reception  of  those  who  wish  to  unite  with  us  as  a  church." 


COVENANT. 

"  My  friend  and  brother, — You  present  yourself  here,  wishing  to  profess 
your  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  unite  with  this 
Christian  church.     I  ask  therefore — 

"  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God? 

"  And  is  it  your  heart's  desire  and  present  wish  to  become  a  faithful  disci- 
ple of  our  Lord  and  Saviour? 

"  We  then  receive  you  gladly  into  our  number.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
communion  of  Christian  hearts.  We  earnestly  desire  to  sympathize  with  you, 
and  will  endeavor  to  watch  over  and  support  you  in  the  trials  of  life  and  the 
work  of  duty.  And  we  engage  to  unite  with  you  in  the  diligent  use  of 
Christian  ordinances,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  all  truth  which  shall  be 
made  known  to  us  as  our  duty, —  the  Lord  assisting  us  by  his  Spirit  and 
grace.  And,  may  God,  our  Father,  grant  that  this  union,  formed  on  earth, 
may  be  continued  in  heaven,  and  fit  us  for  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  in 
light.     Amen. " 

Any  persons,  wishing  to  unite  with  this  church,  shall  signify  their  desire  to 
the  Pastor,  and  all  the  members  shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  act  as  the 
medium  of  such  communications.  And  they  shall  become  members  by 
publicly  adopting  the  church  covenant. 


Calvin  Bailey, 
Catharine  Bailey, 
Susan  I.  Bailey, 
Hartley  Lord, 
Sarah  E.  Lord, 
Andrew  Cole, 
Catharine  H.  Coffln, 
Gilman  Brackott, 
Henry  Bigelow, 


MatUda  A.  Bigelow, 
Darwin  E.  Jewett, 
Caroline  M.  Jewett, 
Anne  C.  Mower, 
Sarah  C.  Thomas, 
Harriet  Nickerson, 
Olivia  M.  Norris, 
Marion  S.  Lord, 
Joseph  C.  Smith, 


Margaret  A.  Smith, 
Samuel  G.  Simpkins, 
Frederic  W.  Capen, 
Lucretia  W.  Allen, 
Lois  Pierce, 
Abraham  Hews, 
Jane  It.  Thompson, 
Elizabeth  Cole, 
Harriet  Wiswall. 


Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Society.     He 
was  engaged,  year  after  year,  for  four  years,  though  he  was  never 
installed  as  pastor.    Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  "Waltham,  July  18, 1819, 
U 
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graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1838,  studied  theology  two  years 
at  the  Institution  in  Andover,  commenced  preaching  in  the  spring 
of  1842,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Portland,  Me.,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1842.  He  was  installed  pastor  at  Groton,  Mass.,  July  12, 
1843,  where  he  labored  eight  years,  leaving  Groton  in  August, 
1851.  After  seven  months  of  travel,  he  visited  Newton,  and 
preached  to  the  recently  gathered  Society,  until  he  was  compelled 
by  declining  health  to  retire  from  public  duty. 

February  24,  1856,  he  preached  at  the  closing  service  in  the 
Union  Hall,  from  the  text,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  Feb- 
ruary 28,  four  days  later,  he  preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  edifice' 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  Society  at  the  expense  of  twelve- 
gentlemen,  who  were  members  of  it.  His  text  was,  "But  I  say 
unto  you,  in  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple."  Mr- 
Smith's  last  sermon  was  preached  January  25,  1857,  from  the 
tfext,  "  Where  is  thy  flock  which  was  given  thee, —  thy  beautiful 
flock?"  This  sermon  was  the  only  one  he  printed.  He  was  already 
the  victim  of  consumption.  Hoping  to  obtain  benefit  from  a  sea 
voyage,  he  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  February  4,  1857,  and 
died  at  Honolulu,  December  29,  1857.  His  remains  were  brought 
back  to  Newton,  and  buried,  with  those  of  his  wife  and  children, 
in  the  new  cemetery,  July  24,  1858. 

He  had  an  aflfectionate  nature,  a  bright  mind,  with  well  supplied 
stores  of  information,  a  cordial  disposition  and  playful  wit.  He 
manifested  no  preference  for  the  culture  of  any  specialty,  but 
seemed  to  have  read  almost  every  thing.  His  preaching  was  prac- 
tical, and  always  acceptable. 

A  sermon  on  his  life  and  character  was  preached  March  28,  1858, 
by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  and  afterwards  printed. 

Eev.  Edward  James  Young,  the  second  pastor,  was  ordainedl 
June  18,  1857.  Mr.  Young  was  grandson  of  Alexander  Young, 
Esq.,  many  years  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Palladium, 
a  semi- weekly  journal  in  Boston,  and  son  of  the  late  Eev.  Alexan- 
der Young,  pastor  of  the  New  South  church  in  Boston.  A  "  State- 
ment of  Christian  Faith,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Young,  was  adopted 
March  ,5,  1859,  and  printed,  as  a  summary  of  the  belief  of  the 
church.     The  following  note  is  prefixed : 

This' "  Statement  of  Faith"  is  printed  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
Channing  church,  but  with  no  desire  to  impose  it  upon  others,  or  to  make  it 
a  condition  of  admission  to  the  church. 
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May  30,  1860,  the  meeting-house  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
fluid,  passing  into  the  ground,  did  but  slight  injury  to  the  building. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  sixteen  of  this  Society  entered 
the  army,  four  of  whom  died  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  they 
received. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  the  church  edifice  was  cut  in  two,  and 
the  rear  end  moved  back.  By  this  enlargement,  the  number  of 
pews  was  increased  to  ninety-six.  Worship  was  first  held  in  the 
church,  after  the  enlargement,  October  20,  1867.  May  4,  1868, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  communicants,  about  one-third 
of  the  congregation. 

March  15,  1869,  Mr.  Young  resigned  his  pastorate,  after  twelve 
j'ears'  service,  to  become  Professor  in  Harvard  Universitj'.  His 
farewell  discourse,  preached  March  21,  was  printed.  Text,  Acts 
XX:  32. 

May  4,  1870,  Rev.  Eli  Fay  was  installed  pastor.  He  resigned 
his  office  the  first  Sabbath  in  March,  1873.  He  was  afterwards 
pastor  in  Taunton,  and  thence  went  to  England,  and  took  charge 
of  a  church  there. 

Rev.  George  Washington  Hosmer,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor 
November  14,  1873,  being  within  two  weeks  of  threescore  and  ten 
years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1826,  was 
ordained  in  Northfleld,  June  10,  1830,  Installed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
October  16,  1836,  and  inaugurated  President  of  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in  June,  1867.  Dr.  Hosmer  resigned  ia 
1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke. 


Joseph  C.  Smith, 
Edward  J.  Young, 
Eli  Eay, 

George  W.  Hosmer, 
Erancis  B.  Hornbrooke. 


Calvin  Bailey, 
Andrew  Cole, 
Henry  Claflin, 
William  D.  Coolidge, 
Samuel  G.  Simpkins. 


NEAVTON    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

Public  worship  was  first  held  by  several  Baptist  church  members 
in  Middlesex  HaU,  Centre  Street,  April  10,  1859.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  Baptist  church  in  Newton.  The  first  ser- 
mon was  by  Eev.  W.  L.  Brown,  of  Watertown,  in,  the  morning. 
Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  who  was  killed  at  New  Orleans  (see  p.  573) , 
preached  in  the  afternoon. 
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April  1,  1860,  the  meetings  were  removed  into  Union  Hall.  At 
a  meeting  of  persons  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Baptist  church 
and  Society  in  this  part  of  Newton,  held  April  10,  1860,  the 
following  votes  were  passed : 

Voted,  that  we,  members  of  various  Baptist  churches  residing  in  Newton 
Corner,  feel  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  us 
to  go  forward  and  form  ourselves  into  a  Baptist  church. 

Voted,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare,  and  report  at  a 
future  meeting,  a  Declaration  of  Articles  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  customary  in  Baptist 
churches  were  reported  and  adopted  at  subsequent  meetings,  held 
by  adjournment,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1860,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  passed  unanimously : 

Whereas,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
public  worship  during  the  past  year,  with  the  prospect  of  additional  encour- 
agement for  the  year  to  come, —  and  whereas  a  sufficient  number  of  brethren 
and  sisters,  with  the  distinct  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  belong,  have  obtained  letters  of  dismission  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  new  church  relation  in  this  place, —  therefore, 

Resolved,  that  we  now  form  ourselves  into  a  distinct  body,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Newton  Corner  Baptist  Church." 

The  original  members  of  the  chm'ch  were  as  follows : 


Rev.  Gilbert  Robbins, 
Abraham  Kimball, 
William  D.  Thayer, 
Henry  H.  Kimball, 
Horatio  N.  Hyde, 
George  H.  Quincy, 
James  S.  Watson, 
Charles  A.  Ellis, 
William  Slocomb, 
John  F.  Smallwood. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Robbins, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Thayer, 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Olivia  W.  Hyde. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Slocomb, 
Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Porter, 
Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Sweetser. 
Mrs.  Mehitable  H.  Rugg, 
Miss  Anna  W.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Martha  Fiske, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Mehitable  F.  Stimpson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bridges, 
Mrs.  Adeline  Tibbetts. 


The  public  exercises  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the 
church  were  held  July  12,  1860.  Rev.  O.  S.  Stearns,  D.  D., 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  A.  S.  Train,  D.  D.,  offered  prayer, 
and  Rev.  R.  H.  Neale,  D.  D.,  gave  the  fellowship  of  the  churches. 

June  30,  1860,  Rev.  Gilbert  Robbins,  who  had  preached  several 
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Sabbaths  previously,  was  iavitecl  to  the  pastorate.  He  resigned 
late  in  the  year  1861.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  the  second 
pastor,  commenced  his  services  April  20,  1862,  and  remained  in 
oflace  tiU  October  1,  1863.  Rev.  J.  Tucker  became  pastor  Janu- 
ary 2, 1866,  and  resigned  October  1,  1870.  The  last  pastor  was 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Samson,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
May  1, 1873,  and  resigned  May  1,  1880. 

A  beautiful  communion  service  was  given  to  the  church  by  two 
of  the  members,  Messrs.  Quincy    and  Harwood,  in  April,  1865. 

The  following  summary  was  entered  on  the  Records  April  14, 
1874,  giving  a  view  of  the  statistics  of  the  church  to  that  date. 

Received  by  baptism,  78 ;  by  letter,  157 ;  by  experience,  5 ; 
total,  240.  Members  April  14,  1874,  146.  The  largest  number 
added  in  any  one  year  (1874)  was  29.  .  .  .  Members  January  1, 
1879,  162. 

The  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  "Washington  and  Hovej' 
Streets  was  dedicated  March  29,  1864.  When,  in  1862  or  1863, 
the  workmen  were  excavating  for  the  foundation,  the  remains  of 
five  Indians  and  several  ancient  copper  coins  were  found,  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  which  indicated  that  the  spot  might  have 
been  used  anciently  for  an  Indian  burying  ground.  The  lower  jaw 
of  one  of  the  Indians  was  found  in  perfect  preservation,  with  the 
full  number  of  teeth,  the  enamel  being  nearly  intact. 

The  late  J.  W.  Bailej',  Esq. ,  communicates  the  facts  concerning 
the  Indian  and  other  relics,  as  follows  : 

The  ground  where  the  remains  were  found,  for  about  six  feet  in  length  and 
one  foot  in  width  and  depth,  was  of  a  black,  loamy  color,  while  around  the 
same,  it  was  a  yellow,  sandy  soil.  The  jawbone  referred  to  was  a  curiosity 
in  itself,  containing  a  fall  number  of  teeth  and  double  all  round,  the  front  as 
well  as  the  back  ones.  I  took  it  to  two  or  three  dentists,  who  never  saw  the 
like,  and  pronounced  it  wonderful.  This  was  the  lower  jaw,  and  I  had  it 
sawed  in  two  parts,  and  put  it  into  the  box  under  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church.  The  coins  were  given  away  to  the  boys,  as  the  Irishmen  who  dug 
the  cellar  and  found  them  did  not  know  their  value.  Two  of  them  I  traced 
to  a  boy,  and  offered  him  ten  cents  for  them,  which  he  readily  accepted ; — one, 
I  think,  was  of  the  date  of  1720  or  1729, — ^the  period  of  George  I.,  of  Eng- 
land. The  tail  appeared  like  a  9,  and  was  indistinct.  Of  the  other,  I  coiald 
not  distinguish  the  date,  it  being  very  much  corroded.  There  were  also  one 
or  two  arrow  heads,  which  I  was  unable  to  get  hold  of,  notwithstanding  much 
inquiry  among  the  men  and  boys.  The  jawbone  and  coins  will  be  found  in 
the  box  in  after  years,  by  another  generation,  under  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Baptist  church. 
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On  the  opposite  corner  of  Ilovey  Street,  in  friendly  proximity, 
stood  the  first  edifice  of  Grace  (Episcopal)  church,  a  wooden 
structure. 

The  land  on  which  the  Baptist  church  is  erected  (13,500  square 
feet)  was  purchased  for  $1,020.     The  church  edifice  cost  $8,700. 


Gilbert  Robbins, 
Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D, 
J.  Tucker,  Jr., 
Thomas  S.  Samson, 


ACOESSIOS. 


Juno  .30,  ISfiO 
April  20,  18fi3 
Oct.  31,  1835 
May     1,  1873 


KESIGNED. 


isei 

Oct.  1,  1863 
Oct.  1,  1870 
May  1,  1880 


Horatio  N.  Hyde, 
Abraham  Kimball, 
S.  0.  Howes, 
Eben  Jones, 
James  H.  Earle. 


GRACE  CHURCH,  NEWTON. 

The  first  services  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  part  of  the 
town  then  known  as  Newton  Corner  were  held  in  the  old  Union 
Hall,  May  20,  1855.  The  Parish  was  organized  in  the  parlor  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Perry,  whose  house  stood,  and  still  stands,  on  the 
corner  of  Galen  and  Williams  Streets,  just  across  the  limits  of 
Newton,  in  Watertown.  Mrs.  Perry  died  in  January,  1878.  The 
ofBciating  clergyman  was  Eev.  T.  F.  Tales,  of  Waltham.  During 
the  following  summer,  the  services  were  continued  on  Sundays  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fales  and  other  clergymen,  and  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  an  Episcopal  Parish  was  formally  organized.  The 
following  were  the  first  Parish  officers : 


George  Linder, 


Stephen  Perry, 
Thomas  Smallwood, 
Nicholas  Johnson, 
James  E.  Butts, 


WARDENS. 

Edward  P.  Bancroft. 

CLEBK. 

William  S.  Perry. 

TESTRT-MBN. 

George  A.  Hicks, 
Isaac  G.  Braman, 
James  Gourlie. 


The  first  call  to  a  clergyman  to  become  rector  of  the  new  Parish 
was  extended  to  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Fales,  but  he  declined  it.  The 
office  was  then  ofiered  to  Rev.  John  Singleton  Copley  Greene,  M.  D. 

The  historj-  of  Mr.  Greene  is  an  interesting  one.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Gardiner  Greene,  of  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard 
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University  in  1828,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1831.  He  inherited  wealth, 
and  for  several  years  lived  an  aimless  life.  By  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  personal  religion, 
^nd  he  formed  the  resolution  to  be  at  last  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
He  became  a  zealous  Christian,  driving  into  Boston  every  Sabbath 
from  the  Governor  Gore  mansion  in  Waltham,  which  he  owned 
and  occupied,  that  he  might  take  part  as  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
School.  When  the  Episcopal  church  in  Waltham  was  organized, 
lie  became  its  most  generous  benefactor.  He  aided  in  building  the 
■church  edifice,  bought  a  rectory  and  gave  it  to  the  Parish,  and  by 
personal  effort  as  well  as  by  the  liberal  use  of  his  property,  he  did 
xiU  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

In  course  of  time,  he  married  again.  But  affliction  again  over- 
took him,  and  his  second  wife  was  called  away  by  death.  This 
second  great  sorrow,  however,  was  the  means  of  leading  him  to 
consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  With  great  energy, 
lie  undertook  the  study  of  theology  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Eastburn  in  1855.  He 
began  his  rectorship  in  Newton  in  Januarj',  1856,  and  his  liberality 
was  shown  here,  even  more  conspicuously  than  it  had  been  in  con- 
jiection  with  the  Episcopal  Parish  in  Waltham.  He  aided  in  the 
purchase  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Hovey  Streets, 
opposite  the  Baptist  church,  for  the  Parish  buildings,  gave  liber- 
ally towards  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  and  built  the  school-house 
and  rectory  at  his  own  expense. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  on  Friday  afternoon. 
May  28,  1858,  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  who  delivered  an  address  on 
the  occasion.  On  the  silver  plate,  placed  under  the  comer-stone, 
was  this  inscription : 

TO  GOD,  THE  PATHEH,  SON  AND  HOLT  GHOST,  WE  OONSECBATE  THIS  EDIFICE  — 

TO  THE  INCREASE  O*  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  CHARITY. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  SALVATION  1858. 

The  church  was  Gothic  in  style,  and  designed  to  accommodate 
an  audience  of  225.     The  cost  was  about  $4,000. 

At  the  commencement,  the  number  of  persons  'attending  the 
JBpiscopal  service  was  small ;  but  many  additions  were  made,  chiefly 
from  among  English  people  residing  at  the  North  Village.  Mr. 
G-reene  continued  in  charge  of  the  Parish  nearly  nine  years, 
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resigning  in  1864,  and  removing  to  Longwood.  -His  health  failed 
rapidly,  and  he  never  resumed  parish  work.  He  oflSciated  occa- 
sionally at  different  churches,  but  the  pastorate  of  Grace  church, 
Newton,  was  his  first  and  only  one.  He  is  remembered  very 
gratefully  by  the  many  whom  he  influenced  for  good,  and  by  the 
many  poor  whom  his  benefactions  relieved.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  very  rigid  principles,  and  seemed  intensely  eager 
to  make  amends  in  his  latter  days  for  his  early  misspent  years. 
He  used  often  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  serve  God,  as  vigorously 
as  he  had  once  served  his  own  pleasures. 

The  second  rector  of  the  Parish  was  Eev.  P.  H.  Steenstra,  who 
began  his  ministry  in  November,  1864,  and  remained  in  office 
tillJuly  1,  1869,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  Professor  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge. 

The  third  rector  was  Rev.  Henry  Mayer,  who  entered  upon  Ms 
work  in  August,  1870.  During  his  rectorship,  the  project  of  erect- 
ing a  new  church  edifice  was  very  earnestly  considered.  The 
parish  had  grown  in  numbers  and  in  means,  and  the  chapel  on 
Washington  Street  was  over-crowded.  A  temporary  expedient  for 
seating  more  people  had  been  devised,  by  building  a  gallery 
across  the  rear  end  of  the  chapel.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  a 
larger  structure  was  needed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  congrega- 
tion. Many  came  from  other  places,  who  had  been  connected 
with  Episcopal  churches,  and  brought  with  them  Ufe  and  energy 
to  the  parish  in  Newton. 

The  first  intention  was  to  place  the  new  church  on  the  lot  at 
tlie  corner  of  Washington  and  Hovey  Streets ;  but  afterwards  a 
new  and  better  location  Was  sought.  The  large  strip  of  ground 
between  Vernon  and  Church  Streets,  containing  134,000  feet  was 
purchased.  Eldredge  Street  was  not  then  cut  through;  but  the 
street  was  at  once  laid  out,  and  the  ground  to  the  east  of  it, 
graded.  The  southeastern  corner  was  designated  as  the  place  for 
the  church,  chapel  and  rectory.  The  northeastern  part  was  sold, 
to  a  point  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  new  church.  Plans  for 
the  church  were  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Esty,  architect,  and  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  September  4,  1872, —  the  same  which  had 
been  laid  ori^nally  under  the  chapel  in  Washington  Street. 

Kev.  Mr.  Mayer  resigned  his  rectorship  in  March,  1872,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  fourth  rector,  Eev.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes,  jr.,  in 
July,  1872.      Mr.  Jenckes  remained  in  office  till  September  2, 
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1874,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  rector  of  the  Cathedral 
church  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Periy,  a 
member  of  this  church  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
the  class  of  1854,  became  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
Iowa,  and  also  a  resident.of  Davenport. 

Work  upon  the  new  church  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  was 
consistent  with  the  solidity  and  elaborateness  of  the  structure. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  land,  was  about  $105,000. 
Worship  continued  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  tiU  August,  1873.  The 
new  church  was  first  used  on  Advent  Sunday,  December,  1873, 
parts  of  it  being  unflnished,  which  have  since  been  completed. 
The  old  wooden  structure,  having  stood  unused  for  a  time,  was 
sold,  and  removed  to  Watertown. 

The  organ,  the  windows,  the  pulpit  and  other  parts  of  the  fur- 
niture are  memorials  of  deceased  members  of  the  parish.  Promi- 
nent among  those  thus  commemorated  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  George  Linder,  Mr.  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Mr.  William  Linder, 
Mrs.  Greene  and  Mrs.  Mayer.  Near  the  tower  is  a  window  com- 
memorating a  young  soldier,  who  left  his  home  to  fight  his  coun- 
try's battles.  It  was  placed  there  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nefi',  in  mem- 
ory of  their  son,  and  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war,  and  a  lesson  of  patriotism,  renewed 
every  Sabbath  day. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  about  seven  hundred  ;  but  so 
wide  are  the  aisles,  that  an  additional  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
movable  seats  can  be  put  in. 

The  chime  of  bells  in  the  tower  of  this  church  is  named  "  the 
Eldredge  chime,"  in  honor  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trull 
Eldredge,  who  presented  the  money  for  the  purpose  on  Christmas 
day,  December  25,  1872.  Several  other  donations  were  made  at 
the  same  time,  by  leading  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  new  edi- 
fice, among  which  were  "  donations  for  a  valuable  church  organ, 
and  several  sums  of  money."  Soon  after  the  donation  was  given 
for  the  chime  of  bells,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  J.  S. 
Jenckes,  Gen.  A.  B.  Underwood,  Messrs.  Henry  M.  Bates  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Gardner,  were  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 
About  June  1,  1873,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Co.,  experienced  bell-founders,  and  the  casting  of  the  bells 
was  completed  in  July.  The  bells,  with  the  framework  on  which 
they  rest,  weigh  about  8,500  pounds.     The  whole  work  cost  $4,400. 
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The  elevation  of  the  bells  above  the  ground  is  about  sixty  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  largest  bell  is  2,140  pounds  ;  and  of  the  small- 
est, 295  pounds ;  and  of  the  whole  nine,  8,296  pounds.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  bells,  according  to  their  size,  beginning  with  the 
largest,  with  their  inscriptions  : 

E  (natural). — donor's  bell. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trull  Eldredge  gave  me  and  eight  companions  to  Grace 
Church  Parish,  Newton,  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  church,  September, 
1873. 

" This  also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of 

her." — Mark  xiv  :  9. 

P  (SHAEP). —  HOLY  BAPTISM  BELL. 

"  Baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  —  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." —  1  Peter  iii :  21. 

a  (SHAKP). —  CHRISTMAS  BELL. 

"For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord." — Luke  ii :  11. 

A. —  HOLT   OOMMUNION  BELL. 

"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." — Luke  xxii :  19. 

B. —  rector's  bell. 
"  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  " — Bom.  x :  14. 

C  (SHARP). —  EASTEE  BELL. 

''  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed!  " —  Luke  xxiv :  34. 

D. —  MARRIAGE  BELL. 

"  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. "- 
Mark  x :  9. 

D  (sharp). —  BURIAL  BELL. 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  ol 
the  Lord  1 " — Job  i :  21. 

E  (octave). —  children's  bell. 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  entei 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." —  Matt,  xviii :  3. 

The  bells  are  of  remarkable  purity  of  tone,  and  specially  inter 
esting,  because  they  are  the  first  chime  introduced  into  the  city  of 
Newton. 

The  fifth  rector  of  the  church  was  the  Rev.  George  W.  Shinn, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1,  1875.  Mr.  Shinn  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works  : 
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1.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Church  History. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Candidates  for  Confirmation  and  for  Young 
■Communicants. 

3.  Grace  Church :  its  Architecture  and  Adornments ;  or,  the  Silent  Voices 
that  speak  of  Christ  and  his  Salvation. 

4.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  on  the  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 
Christian  Year. 

5.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  on  the  Prayer  Book, 
fi.     Stories  for  the  Happy  Days  of  Christmas  Time. 

Rev.  "W.  D.  O.  Doty,  while  a  student  for  the  ministry  in  1866, 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  became  afterwards 
rector  of  Christ  church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL    CHUECH,    NEWTON. 

Meetings  for  consultation  with  reference  to  the  organization  of 
a  JVIethodist  church  at  Newton  Corner  were  held  early  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863.  Union  HaU.  was  hired  as  a  place  for  meetings  about 
February  1,  1864,  and  Dr.  Cobleigh,  then  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
was  the  first  preacher.  The  church  was  recognized  in  April  by  the 
Conference,  the  first  service  being  held  April  17,  1864.  The  So- 
ciety was  organized  April  21,  1864. 

The  following  were  the  constituent  members  : 

Mary  A.  Skinner, 
Henry  Thrall, 
Minerva  Thrall, 
P.  M.  Trowbridge, 
Abbie  A.  Trovrbridge, 
Abram  Thomas, 


John  Fisk, 
Martha  A.  Gay, 
Aaron.  F.  Gay, 
Edward  W.  Gay, 
Ezra  M.  Mosher, 
Olivia  Mosher, 
Mary  A.  Mosher, 
Thurston  Priest, 
Mary  A.  Priest, 
James  Skinner, 


Arethusa  Thomas, 
Mehitable  Cromack, 
Jededlah  Paine, 
Winnett  Paine. 


The  land  on  which  the  church  and  parsonage  are  erected  em- 
braces nearly  two  acres.  The  cost  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the 
land  was  about  $9,000.  It  was  dedicated  September  26,  1867 ; 
the  dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Warren, 
D.  D.  The  land  was  originally  low  and  wet,  but  the  whole  tract, 
at  a  later  date,  was  filled. 

The  following  have  been  the  pastors  of  the  church : 


J.  C.  Cromack, 
C.  S.  Rogers, 
Sylvester  IT.  Jones, 
A.  A.  Wright, 


Fred.  Wood, 
W.  B.  Huntington, 
S.  Jackson, 
W.  S.  Studley. 
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CHURCH  OF  "  OUR  LADY  HELP  OP  CHRISTIANS." 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Newton  (corner  of  Adams  and 
Washington  Streets) ,  called  church  of  "  Our  Lady  Help  of  Chris- 
tians," was  commenced  November  1,  1872.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  August  31,  1873.  The  first  service  was  held  in  the  base- 
ment November  1,  1874. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Newton,  Newton  Centre, 
and  Newtonville  formed  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Watertown,  until 
August  1,  1878.  Rev.  M.  M.  Green  then  took  charge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Newton,  which  became  a  parish, 
distinct  from  that  of  Watertown,  and  under  his  ministry  the  new 
church  was  erected.  The  church  is  an  imposing  structure,  built 
of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  and  situated  conspicuously  in  an 
ample  lot,  which  will  admit  of  grading  and  indefinite  ornamenta- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  improvement  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  No  expense  which  is  laid  out  in  making  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  of  a  city  attractive  is  wasted.  To  elevate 
the  taste  is,  indirectlj',  to  educate  the  people  up  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard. The  beautiful  suiToundings  of  a  church  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  leading  the  worshippers  to  love  their  church,  and 
awaken  in  them  a  more  fervent  devotion. 

NEWTON  AND   WATERTOWN  DNIVERSALIST   SOCIBTT. 

The  "  Newton  and  Watertown  Universalist  Societj- "  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  approved 
March  3,  1827.  The  corporators  were  Elijah  Adams,  Ezra  Fuller, 
Elias  Jenison,  Stephen  W.  Trowbridge  and  Thomas  Hastings.  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  erect  a  meeting-house  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, land  was  purchased  of  Nathaniel  R.  Whitney.  The  frame 
of  the  meeting-house  was  raised  May  21,  1827,  and  the  house  was 
dedicated  August  15th  of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Russell 
Streeter  was  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Society,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  so  until  1829.  The  next  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  Wil- 
iam  S.  Balch,  followed  by  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell,  Charles  L.  Cook, 
Stephen  Cutler,  John  Nichols,  John  AUen,  E.  Partridge,  Henry 
C.  Vose,  C.  R.  Moore,  L.  Rice,  O.  H.  Tillotson. 

The  church  was  formed  March  16,  1828,  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Communion  was  first  administered  the  first  Sabbath  in  April, 
1828.     The  church  was  publicly  recognized  August  23  ;  the  sermon 
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on  the  occasion  was  by  the  late  Rev.   Thomas  Whittemore,   of 
Cambridgeport. 

Elijah  Adams  and  Ezra  Fuller  were  the  first  Deacons,  and  the 
following  were  the  original  members  of  the  church : 


Russell  Streeter, 
Faustina  Streeter, 
Miles  Sprague, 
William  Stone, 


.  of  Newton. 


Mary  Fuller, 

!-  of  Watertown       Charles  Fuller, 
}- ot  watertown.      Ruth  Durant, 

Francis  Walker, 
Sally  Walker, 
Anna  Fisher, 
Stephen  Trowbridge, 
afterwards  Deacon, 
Sarah  E.  Trowbridge, 
Mary  Thompson, 

Among  the  last  pastors  of  the  Society  were  Rev.  Asa  Country- 
man and  Rev.  E.  Partridge.  The  latter  supplied  the  pulpit  occa- 
sionally, after  stated  preaching  was  discontinued,  and  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Society  in  1866  ( ?) .  The  property  was  sold, 
and  the  church  building,  denuded  of  its  tower,  is  now,  in  the  same 
location,  occupied  as  a  school-house.  The  bell  was  sold  to  the 
Second  Baptist  Society  in  Newton  (Upper  Falls) ,  and  is  now  in 
the  tower  of  their  church  edifice. 

The  communion  service,  used  by  the  "  Newton  and  Watertown 
UniversaUst  Society,"  was  "  a  set  of  silver  plate,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  First  Universalist  church  of  Boston,*  and  one  of  the 
cups  was  brought  from  England  by  Rev.  John  Murray."  It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  Universalist  Society  at  Newtonville. 


•  The  First  Uniyeisalist  Churcli  in  Boston  was  at  the  comer  of  Hanover  and  North 
Bennett  Streets,  on  land  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  the  Baptist  Bethel  for  Sea- 
men. Here  John  Murray  preached,  the  first  minister  of  the  UniTersalist  faith  in  this 
country. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  NEWTONS    OF    LATER  GROWTH. AUBURNDALE. —  EVANGELICAL. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. —  CENTENARY  METHODIST. —  CHURCH 

OF   THE    MESSIAH. ST.    BERNARD'S,    WEST   NEWTON. NEWTON— 

VILLE. — CENTRAL     CONGREGATIONAL     CHURCH. — SWEDENBOR— 

GIAN.  —  UNIVERSALIST.  —  METHODIST       EPISCOPAL. NEWTON 

HIGHLANDS. CONGREGATIONAL     SOCIETY. CHESTNUT    HILL. 

UNITARIAN    CHAPEL. 

Dr.  Gilbert  gives  the  following  item  in  regard  to  the  first, 
impulse  which  started  into  life  the  village  of  Auburndale. 

Referring  to  the  old  house  in  that  part  of  the  town,  once  owned, 
together  with  the  farm,  by  Mr.  John  Pigeon,  and  afterwards  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Henry  Pigeon,  the  father  of  Charles  du  Marisque  Pigeon. 
(Harvard  University,  1818,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1821,. 
died  1872),  which  farm  afterwards  became  the  "Poor  Farm,"  Dr. 
Gilbert  writes, — 

The  Pigeon  house  ha4  become  the  home  of  .the  poor,  before  I  saw  it.  The- 
inmates  ranged  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  in  number.  Of  these,  three- 
or  four  were  insane.  Several  were  victims  of  intemperance.  Eev.  Charles 
du  M.  Pigeon  used  to  refer  to  it  as  his  father's  home.  On  one  of  my  horse- 
back rides  to  Newton  Centre,  I  stopped  at  his  boarding-place  [the  Boarding 
House  of  the  Female  Academy],  and  met  him  on  the  doorsteps.  In  some 
conversation,  I  incidentally  said  to  him,  that  if  a  man  had  a  little  money  to 
invest,  he  might  do  well  to  purchase  land  at  Hull's  Crossing,  since,  Newton- 
ville.  It  could  be  bought  very  cheap,  and  must  eventually  be  valuable.  He 
said  he  did  not  like  to  see  ministers  engaged  in  speculation,  but  he  must  do- 
something. 

Some  days  afterwards,  he  called  at  my  house,  and  said  my  suggestion  had: 
set  him  to  thinking ;  and  that  he  had  also  been  up  to  his  father's  old  farm, 
and  examined  the  situation.  He  loved  the  old  spot.  Might  it  be  made  th& 
nucleus  of  a  thriving  village?     He  asked  if  I  thought  the  Boston  andJ 
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Worcester  Eailroad  Corporation  could  be  induced  to  gire  them  a  Depot?  I 
replied,  "Yes,  get  six  men,  who  are  desirous  of  going  to  Boston  every  day, 
and  you  can  have  a  Depot  at  once." 

It  was  done ;  and  the  filial  attachment  of  Mr.  Pigeon  for  his  old 
home,  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  GUbert  iu  reference  to  another 
place  two  miles  distant,  form  the  origin  and  startjng-point  of  the 
flourishing  and  beautiful  homes  and  schools  and  churches  of 
Auburndale.  It  is  said  that  in  1800,  within  the  present  limits  of 
Auburndale,  extending  to  Weston  bridge,  there  were  only  seven 
houses.  The  farms  and  forests  have  given  place  to  elegant  resi- 
dences. The  lonely  roads  have  become  charming  avenues,  bor- 
dered with  gardens.  The  distant  dwellings,  scarcely  visible 
among  the  woods,  have  been  displaced  by  the  hand  of  taste  and 
culture,  and  princely  abodes  have  sprung  to  life  on  every  side.  In- 
stead of  the  monotone  of  weary  toil,  the  sound  of  gay  young 
voices  echoes  from  the  halls  of  learning ;  and  the  paths  once  so 
rarely  trodden  by  strangers,  are  enlivened  by  the  annual  pageant 
of  a  commencement  festivity.  In  so  short  a  time,  how  wonderful 
has  been  the  change ! 

The  old  Whittemore  tavern  in  Auburndale  was  situated  near  the 
bridge  at  Woodland  Avenue,  in  later  times  the  property  of  Messrs. 
W.  P.  and  B.  Bourne.  This  building  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
cord fight,  in  1775,  over  a  half  century  old, —  having  been  a 
tavern  in  1724.  Doubtless  the  rustics,  on  that  eventful  day, 
called  at  this  ancient  hostelrie,  to  give  or  receive  intelligence  of 
the  battle, —  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  which  could  be  plainlj"- 
heard.  Here,  the  interested  neighbors  discussed  the  day's  events, 
and  here,  perchance,  some  of  the  victorious  heroes  showed  how 
fields  were  won,  and  laid  plans  that  have  since  made  history. 

The  village  of  Auburndale,  with  its  tasteful  streets  and  homes, 
"beautiful  for  situation"  and  a  tranquil  rest,  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  the  home  of  a  population  distinguished  for  virtue,  cul- 
ture, intelligence  and  wealth.  The  early  planting  of  the  Lasell 
Female  Seminary  in  a  conspicuous  position  among  its  dwellings^ 
has  had  a  most  benign  influence  on  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  on  the  development  of  the  village  for  all  time  to  come. 
There  could  not  be  found  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  silent 
influence  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning  to  elevate  a  commu- 
nity. Every  square  yard  of  land  has  been  advanced  in  value  by 
tlio  presence  of  this  noted  and  prosperous  Seminary. 
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EVANGELICAL  CONGREGATIONAL  CHOBCH. 

A  number  of  the  residents  of  Auburndale,  most  of  them  pre- 
viously attendants  upon  the  religious  services  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  West  Newton,  took  the  appropriate  steps,  during  the 
latter  part  of  Qctober  and  the  early  part  of  November,  1850, 
towards  the  organization  of  a  new  church.  This  'organization 
took  the  name  of  "  The  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of 
Auburndale."  The  constituent  members  were  as  follows  (Novem- 
ber 14,  1850)  : 


Benajah  Cross, 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  Cross, 

J.  J.  Walworth, 

Mrs.. Elizabeth  C.  Walworth, 

William  Wliittlesey, 

Mrs.  Abby  M.  Whittlesey, . 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Whittlesey, 

Joshua  Washburn, 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Washburn, 

Samuel  Wells, 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Wells, 

Eitz  Henry  Weld, 

Mrs.  Angelina  B.  Weld, 

Miss  Joanna  Weston, 

Mrs.  Hannah  H.  Whitney, 

Charles  C.  Burr, 

Joseph  L.  Partridge, 


Mrs.  Zibia  N.  Partridge, 

Henry  Mills, 

Mrs.  Catharine  B.  MUls, 

Miss  Maria  N.  Mills, 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Pigeon, 

Eev.  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 

Mrs.  Catharine  S.  Woodbridge, 

Rer;  I.  E.  Worcester, 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Worcester, 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Bradbury, 

Andrew  Kitchen, 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Kitchen, 

Rev.  Sewall  Harding, 

Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Harding, 

Miss  Eliza  M.  Harding, 

William  G.  Harding, 

Andrew  Washburn. 


The  hall  in  the  village,  where  religious  services  were  first  held, 
served  the  church  for  several  years.  Subsequently,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Episcopal  congregation,  and,  on  the  discontinuance  of 
their  services,  it  became  the  place  of  worship  for  the  Methodist 
church  of  Auburndale,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  1865. 

Believing  that  it  must  soon  be  necessary  to  secure  a  building  of 
their  own,  the  Society,  June  15,  1853,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  church  edifice.  Three  years  later, 
active  measures  were  instituted  for  carrying  out  this  intention  ;  and 
the  Society  voted,  September  10, 1856,  to  erect  a  building  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Parker.  This  building 
was  completed  and  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  The 
services  of  dedication  were  held,  Juh-  1,  1857. 

During  a  violent  storm,  on  the  night  of  March  24,  1862,  the 
graceful  spire  was  blown  down  upon  the  roof,   causing  great 
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damage  to  the  main  body  of  the  edifice.  The  house  was  repaired, 
and  the  spire  rebuilt,  at  an  expense  of  $1,600.  While  thus  tempo- 
rarily excluded  from  their  usual  place  of  worship,  the  haU  of  the 
Lasell  Female  Seminary  was  placed  at  their  service j  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Briggs,  the  Principal.  . 

After  the  organization  of  the  church,  religious  services  were 
conducted  for  two  years  by  the  late  Revs.  Sewall  Harding  and 
J.  E.  Woodbridge,  resident  clergymen.  Subsequently,  the  Rev. 
Melancthon  G.  Wheeler,  who  had  occasionally  officiated,  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  pulpit  for  one  year. 

June  20,  1856,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Clark,  having  fulfilled  an 
engagement  of  several  months'  continuance  with  the  Society,  was 
invited  to  become  pastor.  The  call  was  accepted  ;  but  his  instal- 
lation was  postponed  till  the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  and 
the  services  appertaining  to  both  occasions  took  place  July  1, 
1857.  Mr.  Clark  continued  pastor  till  June  20,  1861,  when,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  request  and  the  consent  of  the  church,  he 
was  dismissed. 

The  services  of  the  Rev.- James  Means,  then  residing  in  Auburn- 
dale,  were  engaged,  soon  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Clark,  and 
he  occupied  the  pulpit  nearly  one  year. 

Subsequently,  the  church  reiH^ined  without  pastor  or  stated 
sapplj'^  several  months.  A  call  was  extended,  January  12,  1864, 
to  Rev.  A.  H.  Carrier,  of  Erie,  Pa.  The  call  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Carrier  was  installed  February  10.  His  resignation  took 
place  October  7,  1866.  The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Cutler,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  who  was  installed  in  1867. 


Edward  W.  Clark, 
Augustus  H.  Carried, 
Calvia  Cutler. 


Henry  Mills, 
Joseph  L.  Partridge, 
Samuel  Barrett, 
Charles  C.  Burr, 
Charles  W.  Bobinson. 

CLERKS. 

Joseph  Ii.  Partridge,  Charles  C.  Burr. 

CENTENARY   METHODIST    CHURCH. 

Prayer  meetings,  the  germ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 

in  Auburndale,  were  commenced  in  August,  1860,  in  the  house  of 

Mr.  John  Mero ;    and   afterwards  transferred  to  an   unoccupied 

school-house.     They  were  held  weekly,  Mr.  John  Deavall  being 
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the  leader,  and  Mrs.  Deavall,  Ms  wife,  both  of  Weston,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  Holbrook,  of  Waltham,  being  the  principal 
helpers.  The  first  meeting  in  the  school-house  was  led  by  Father 
Jennison,  of  Natick. 

The  first  sermon  by  a  Methodist  preacher  was  by  Rev.  George 
W.  Mansfield,  November  18,  1860.  Text,— Malachi  III :  10  — 
"  Bring  ye  aU  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,"  etc.  The  audience 
numbered  about  one  hundred.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  first 
administered  December  1,  1860,  by  Eev.  L.  P.  Frost,  of  "Wal- 
tham, who  supplied  the  pulpit  four  weeks. 

The  Sabbath  School  was  organized  with  eighteen  members, 
January  27,  1861.  Superintendent,  Eev.  J.  Skinner.  Rev.  J. 
Emory  Round,  the  first  regular  preacher,  commenced  his  labors  in 
April,  1862.  The  church  was  organized  May  25,  1862,  composed 
of  twelve  members : 


John  Deayall, 
Anthony  Holbrook, 
George  L.  Bourne, 
Mary  E.  Jackson, 
Dorcas  McGuire, 
Hannah  Deavall, 


Charlotte  J.  Holbrook, 
PrisclUa  Bourne, 
Ellen  Thompson, 
Charles  C.  Rlcker, 
and  two  others. 


The  first  Board  of  Trustees,  organized  July  29,  1862,  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  names :  Rev.  A.  D.  Sargeant,  Presiding 
Elder,  John  Deavall,  George  L.  Bourne,  J.  E.  Round,  Secretary,. 
Anthony  Holbrook,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Round  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  September  7,  1862.  His  place  was  filled  by 
Rev.  Solomon  Chapin  till  May  3,  1863,  when  Rev.  Heurj'-  V. 
Degen  became,  pastor  for  a  year,  followed  by  Rev.  B.  Otheman, 
April  10,  1864.  Owing  to  sickness,  Mr.  Otheman  remained  but 
three  months.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Gushing,  Towhsend  and  James  till  April  30,  1865.  Then,  lay 
brethren  from  Boston  and  Cambridge  supplied  till  July,  1865, 
when  the  Hall,  where  the  services  were  held,  was  deatroye'd  by  fire. 

A  lot  of  land  was  secured  on  Central  Street,  not  then  laid  out, 
—  thi-ough  the  liberality  of  Anthony  Holbrook,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  church,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  chapel  was. laid 
December  25,  1866  ;  the  chapel  was  dedicated  May  25,  1867.  The 
pulpit  was  supphed  mostly  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Cushing  tillAprU, 
1872,  when  Rev.  J.  R.  Cushing  took  charge  of  .the  church,    - 
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The  following  have  been  the  incumbents  since  that  date : 

Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  -  -  .  .  .  1873-75 

Rev.  J.  M.  Avann,  .....  1876-78. 

Rev.  "William  McDonald,  ....  1876-77 

Rev.  Andrew  McKeown,  D.  D.,      -  -  -  -  1877-80 

The  total  number  of  communicants  in  1878  was  128  ;  members 
of  the  Sabbath  School,  121.  Value  of  the  chapel  and  land^ 
$12,000.  The  Director  of  the  Music  and  organist  is  Dr.  Eben 
Tourj^e,  Professor  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

CHUKCH  OF  THE   MESSIAH,    WEST  NEWTON  AND   ATIBURNDALE. 

Previous  to  the  year  1858,  religious  worship,  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  held  in  Auburndale  for  some 
time  in  a  Hall,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Auburn  and  Lexington 
Streets.  The  Hall  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  Rev.  N.  G. 
Allen  was  the  Rector.  The  books  now  used  in  the  chapel  of  Lasell 
Seminary  in  Auburndale. were  in  use  in  this  old  Society. 

After  a  protracted  suspension,  religious  services  were  again 
inaugurated  and  first  held  in  Village  Hall,  West  Newton,  Sabbath 
evening,  July  16,  1871,  and  were  continued,  thereafter,  either  in 
said  HaU  or  in  the  Unitarian  church. 

A  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  persons  desirous  of  forming  an 
Episcopal  church  at  West  Newton  appears  as  the  first  item  in  the 
church  Records  ;  this  call  was  signed  by 


Julius  Pelton, 
Garfield  Learned, 
G.  W.  Rice, 
W.  Garrett, 
W.  D.  Meek, 


J.  H.  Williams, 
W.  E.  Elder, 
L.  P.  Warren, 
J.  E.  Larkin, 
Jeremiah  Allen. 


The  meeting  thus  called  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jeremiah 
Allen,  Friday,  September  8,  1871.  Dr.  Renton  was  elected  Mod- 
erator ;  Julius  Pelton,  Clerk ;  Jeremiah  Allen,  Treasurer  and  Col- 
lector; G.  W.  Rice  and  W.  D.  Meek,  respectively.  Senior  and 
Junior  Wardens  ;  eight  Vestry-men  were  also  chosen,  and  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  G.  W.  Rice,  A.  G.  Brown  and  J.  Pelton,  to 
draft  a  Constitution  and  By-laws.  This  Instrument  was  reported 
and  adopted  November  6,  1871. 

February  15,  1872,  Village  Hall,  West  Newton,  was  hired  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  Jul}''  15th  following,  Rev.  C.  S.  Lester  was 
elected  Rector.     His  resignation  was  accepted  March   4,  1873» 
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Eev.  H.  W.  Fay  became  Rector  soon  after  September  24,  1873, 
and  resigned  January  11,  1875.  Rev.  Francis  W.  Smith,  of  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  was  invited  to  be  Rector  February  10,  1875  ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  May  3,  1875,  and  resigned  October  29,  1877,  and 
removed  to  Woodstock,  Vt. 

April  16,  1877,  a  vote  was  passed  changing  the  name  of  the 
Parish  &om  the  "  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  West  Newton,"  to 
"  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  West  Newton  and  Aubui-ndale." 

February  11,  1877,  Evening  Prayers  and  Sermon  were  first  held 
in  the  chapel  of  Lasell  Seminarj\  From  that  date,  morning  ser- 
vice was  held  in  Village  HaU,  West  Newton,  and  evening  service 
in  the  chapel  in  Lasell  Seminary  every  Sabbath,  till  September 
10,  1877,  when  the  morning  service  at  Village  Hall  was  discon- 
tinued. Rev.  Gr.  W.  Shinn,  of  Grace  church,  Newton,  ministered 
to  the  church  till  March,  1878.  From  that  date.  Rev.  Henry 
Mackay,  of  Newton  Lower  Falls,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Cole,  of 
Brighton,  officiated  on  alternate  Sundays, 

The  average  attendance  at  the  present  time  is  about  eighty. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  land  having  been  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  erection  of  a  church  was  commenced,  from  plans  drawn 
by  Charles  E.  Parker,  Esq.  The  old  Rowe  Street  Baptist  church, 
in  Boston,  having  been  demolished,  to  make  room  for  a  structui-e 
for  business  purposes,  the  materials  were  purchased  to  be  recon- 
structed into  an  edifice  for  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The  beau- 
tiful brown  freestone,  so  well  fitted  to  church  architecture,  serves, 
therefore,  a  second  term,  in  this  new  location,  as  the  material  of 
a  house  of  worship  for  a  new  congregation. 

ST.    BEENAED's   CHTJECH    (eOMAN  catholic),  west  NEWTON. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  was  placed  in  position  Novem- 
ber 12,  1871,  by  the  late  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese,  Rev.  P. 
F.  Lyndon,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The 
late  Rev.  Bernard  Flood  was  the  pastor  ;  through  whose  untiring 
energy,  seconded  by  a  liberal  and  generous  people,  the  church, 
within  a  few  years,  was  brought  to  a  speedy  completion ;  and  the 
Catholics  of  West  Newton  could  boast  of  having  as  nice  a  brick 
church  of  its  size  as  there  is  in  the  arch-diocese.  The  chm'ch  was 
dedicated  about  the  year  1874  ;  the  Bishop  of  Springfield  preached 
the  sermon.  The  cost  was  about  $38,000.  It  seats,  on  the  floor 
six  hundred  and  fifty.     The  gallery  wiU  accommodate  two  hundred. 
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Rev.  M.  T.  McManus  has  been  pastor  since  May,  1876.  Under 
him  all  the  debt  has  been  wiped  off;  so  that  the  people  worship 
Grod  in  an  unmortgaged  church. 

NEWTONVILLE. 

The  part  of  Newton  known  as  Newtonville,  was  originally  part 
of  "the  Fuller  Farm,"  and  noted  chiefly,  in  early  times,  as  the 
residence  of  Judge  Fuller,  whose  house  occupied  the  land,  since 
owned  by  Ex-Governor  Claflin.  Judge  Fuller  was  succeeded  in 
this  home  bj"^  his  son-in-law,  General  William  Hull.  In  1842,  the 
village  showed,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  the  growth  it  was  destined  to 
attain.  In  that  year,  John  BuUough,  the  occupant  of  the  old  mill 
on  Wafnut  Street, —  the  same  estate  formerly  known  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Ensign  John  Spring, —  had  a  small  building  at  the  Rail- 
road crossing,  for  the  temporary  deposit  of  bags  of  grain  and  meal, 
received  or  to  be  sent  away  by  railroad.  The  station  was  denom- 
inated a  "flag-station," — ■  and  passengers,  wishing  to  take  the  cars, 
in  either  direction,  were  admonished  to  pick  up  and  wave  the 
little  flag,  to  be  found  always  lying  on  the  short  platform,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  approaching  engineer,  of  their  wish  to  ride.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  desire  to  secure  suburban  residences,  which  had  begun 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  Newton  Corner,  extended  itself  west- 
ward, and  Newtonville  began  its  prosperous  career.  Its  churches, 
its  High  School  and  Grammar  School,  its  second  and  comely  rail- 
road station,  built  in  1880,  its  beautiful  homes  and  its  distinguished 
citizens  have  made  it  a  worthy  portion  of  the  Garden  City. 

CENTRAL   CO.NGEEGATIONAL   CHURCH,    NEWTONVILLE. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December  11,  1867,  several  residents 
of  the  village  of  Newtonville,  who  were  members  of  various  Con- 
gregational churches,  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  D.  Vose 
for  social  conference  and  prayer.  At  this  meeting,  another  was 
appointed  for  the  succeeding  week,  and  thus  was  instituted  the 
regular  weekly  meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  which  was  main- 
tained thenceforward.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  the  estabhshment 
of  the  religious  Society,  the  purchase  of  a  house  of  worship,  the 
Sabbath  School,  the  organized  church  and  the  settlement  of  a 
pastor. 

The  chapel  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Court  Streets, 
Newtonville,  at  first  occupied  by  the  Methodist  Society  of  that 
Village,  was  purchased  by  members  of  the  Society,  and  provision 
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was  made  for  a  piilpit  supply.  The  edifice  was  opened  for  regular 
Sabbath  services,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Society,  April  8, 
1868, —  Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  of  West  Newton,  preached  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  Rev.  J.  "W.  Wellmau,  of  Newton,  in  the  evening. 

The  church  was  organized  by  public  services  September  8,  1868, 
and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Clark,  formerly  pastor  at 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  having  been  previously  invited,  was  installed 
pastor.  Mr.  Clark  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1858,  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  1861,  and  was  ordained  at  Yarmouth 
September  10,  1861. 

The  constituent  members  of  the  church  were  the  following : 


EoUin  M.  Baldwin, 

Maria  S.  Baldwin  (Mrs.  R.  M.), 

Nathan  B.  Chamberlain, 

Sarah  H.F.Charaberlain(Mrs.  N.  B.), 

Joseph  B.  Clark, 

Carrie  M.  Clark  (Mrs.  J.  B.). 

Harriet  B.  Clark  (Mrs.), 

Hattie  S.  Clark  (Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell), 

Mary  F.  Clark, 

Mary  H.  Coffin  (Mrs.), 

Clara  S.  Cormerais, 

Helen  R.  Cormerais, 

Henry  J.  Darling, 

Phebe  A.  Darling  (Mrs.  H.  J.), 

John  De  Huff, 

Ellen  A.  De  Huff  (Mrs.  J.), 

Rebecca  F.  Goodale, 

Eliza  A.  Goodale, 


George  I.  Goodwin, 

Harriet  J.  Goodwin  (Mrs.  G.  I.), 

"William  A.  Goodwin, 

Annie  G.  Goodwin  (Mrs.  W.  A.), 

D.  Wayland  Jones, 

Josepliine  D.  B.  Jones  (Mrs.  D.  W.), 

Amanda  M.  Littlefield, 

John  M.  Perry, 

Mary  Q.  Perry  (Mrs.  J.  A.), 

Kittle  C.  Picket  (Mrs.), 

Almira  Russell  (Mrs.), 

Lydia  Sisson  (Mrs.  S.), 

S.  Amanda  Sisson, 

Hannah  Vose  (Mrs.), 

Nathaniel  D.  Vose, 

Mary  S.  Vose  (Mrs.  N.  D.), 

Roswell  Wilson, 

Mary  D.  Wilson  (Mrs.  R.)'. 


At  the  public  exercises  for  the  recognition  of  the  church,  the 
charge  to  the  church  was  by  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  of  Newton 
Centre,  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  of 
West  Newton.  At  the  installation  service,  the  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Cambridge  ;  charge  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wellman,  of  Newton  Corner ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  E. 
E.  Strong,  of  Waltham,  and  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  H.  J. 
Patrick,  of  West  Newton. 

The  pastorship  of  Mr.  Clark  continued  till  July  1,  1872.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  church  during  his  ministry,  eighty-six. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  James  R.  Danforth,  who  was  in- 
stalled January  2,  1873.  The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  by 
Rev.  Z.  Eddy,  D.  D.     Prayer  of  installation  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennin, 
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of  Watertown ;  charge  by  Eev.  E.  E.  Strong,  of  Waltham ;  hand 
of  fellowship,  by  Eev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  West  Newton.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  resigned  his  pastorate  March  17,  1874,  and  was  followed  by 
Eev.  E.  Frank  Howe,  who  was  installed  December  6,  1876. 

At  the  public  installation  of  Mr.  Howe,  the  sermon  was  by  Eev. 
J.  L.  Withrow,  D.  D.,  and  Eeverends  T.  C.  Biseoe,  J.  B.  Clark, 
S.  M.  Freeland  and  L.  T.  Townsend,  D.  D.,  also  officiated. 

The  original  cost  of  the  church  edifice  was  $6,600.  It  was  en- 
larged in  1869  and  again  in  1875, —  the' additions  costing  about  an 
equal  sum.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  After  the  second  enlargement,  the  church  was  re- 
dedicated  November  6,  1875.     Sermon  by  Eev.  J.  B.  Clark. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  through  the  exertions  of  the  pastor, 
$12,000  was  pledged  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  upon  the 
church,  and  a  Union  Service  was  held  in  the  church  April  18,  1880, 
in  celebration  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 


PASTOBS. 

mSTALLED. 

DISMISSED. 

Joseph  B.  Clark, 
James  E.  Danforth, 
E.  Frank  Howe, 

Sept.  8,  1868 
Jan.   2,  1873 
Deo.  6,  1876 

Sept.  5,  1872 
April  5,  1874 

DEACONS. 

ELECTED. 

■William  A.  Goodwin, 

Sept.  17,  1868. 

B.  Wayland  Jones,  M.  D., 

Sept.  17,  1868,  and  Jan.  13,  1873. 

William  F.  Slocum, 

Jan.   12,  1871,  and  Jan.  6,  1875. 

Henry  C.  Hayden, 

Jan.   26,  1877. 

Charles  E.  Chester, 

u 

Edward  W.  Greene, 

(( 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  SUPEHINTENDENTS. 

Henry  J.  Darling,  from  Jan.  18,  1869,  to  Jan.  20,  1871. 

Henry  C.  Hayden,  "        20,  1871,      "       12,  1874. 

Joseph  Byers,  "        12,  1874,      "       ^,  1875. 

Winfield  S.  Slocum,  "        11,  1875, 


SWEDENBORGIAN  CHDECH. 


The  first  New-Church  famUy  in  NewtonvUle  was  that  of  Mr. 
Davis  Howard,  who  removed  from. Boston  in  June,  1846. 
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Mr.  T.  H.  Carter  followed  Mr.  Howard  firom  Boston  in  Just  ooe 
year.  At  first,  both  families  attended  church  in  Boston ;  but  as 
the  distance  was  inconveniently  great,  Mr.  Robert  Curtis,  who 
boarded  with  Mrs.  Howard,  began  to  read  services  at  her  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  Sunday  School.  Both  these  exer- 
cises were  afterwards  continued  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Carter,  which 
was  hospitably  open,  for  many  years,  for  the  use  of  the  church. 

As  the  number  of  New-Church  families  in  the  neighborhood  in- 
creased, a  hall  in  the  village  was  obtained  for  their  meetings,  and 
also  occasional  preaching  by  New-Church  ministers.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Schoff  and  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  served  successivelj'  as  readers. 

In  October,  1857,  Mr.  John  Worcester  was  invited  to  preach 
regularly  in  the  hall ;  but  no  Society  was  formed,  as  most  of  the 
worshippers  were  much  attached  to  their  old  home  in  the  Boston 
Society.  This  arrangement  continued  for  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
the  services  being  held  duiing  that  time  successively  in  four  differ- 
ent halls. 

In  the  winter  of  1868-9,  the  chapel  now  occupied  by  the  Society, 
on  Highland  Avenue,  was  built,  on  land  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Car- 
ter. The  chapel  will  seat  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
persons,  gnd  was  dedicated  AprU  11,  1869,  by  Eev.  Thomas  Wor- 
cester, President  of  the  Massachusetts  Association ;  who,  at  the 
same  time,  instituted  a  Society,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  members. 

Among  the  original  members  were  Messrs.  T.  H.  Carter,  H.  L. 
Keyes,  R.  M.  Pulsifer,  Edwin  Field,  S.  I.  Kellogg,  F.  N.  Pahner. 
The  Society  numbered  in  February,  1878,  sixty-three  members. 

December  26,  1869,  Rev.  John  Worcester  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Society;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Worcester.     Mr.  Worcester  has  been  the  only  pastor. 

TJNIVERSALIST    SOCIEXr. 

The  Universalist  Society  of  Newtonville  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  missionary  movement  made  in  1870.  The  first  to  be  identified 
with  the  movement  were  several  persons  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  "  Newton  and  Watertown  Universalist  Society,"  and  the 
"Waltham  Universalist  Society,"  viz.,  WiUiam  Page,  E.  F. 
Tainter,  E.  S.  Farnsworth,  and  others,  who  had  been  members  of 
neighboring  churches,  E.  T.  Trofitter,  Eben  Higgins,  H.  M.  Small. 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard  added  her  influence  and  generous  support. 
The  Society  was  prosperous  from  the  beginning. 
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The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  small  hall  over  Williams'  Drug 
Store,  in  Newtonville  Square.  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  D.  D., 
preached  the  first  sermon,  in  February,  1871.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  Society  removed  into  Tremont  Hall.  The  legal  organ- 
ization of  the  Soeietj'  was  effected  early  in  April,  1871,  and  a  vote 
was  passed  July  22,  1872,  to  purchase  land  on  Washington  Park, 
Newtonville,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  October  22,  1872,  and  the  building  was  dedicated 
June  26,  1873.  The  church  is  of  stone,  in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  sixty  feet  bj'  forty,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  three  hundred  hearers.  The  cost  was  about  $20,- 
000.  The  interior  is  finished  in  ash  and  black  walnut ;  the  organ 
was  built  by  Hutchins,  Plaisted  &  Co. 

Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams,  the  first  pastor,  took  charge  of  the 
Society  in  September,  1872,  and  was  ordained  December  19,  1872. 
The  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  the  father  of  the  pastor,  and 
the  charge  to  the  candidate  was  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  of 
Boston.  In  1880  Mr.  Adams  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed 
to  Lynn. 

The  church  was  organized  in  February,  1873,  with  thhteen 
members. 

The  first  Deacons  were  Elijah  F.  Tainter  and  Edward  T.  Tro- 
fitter ;  afterwards,  Henry  Ross.  The  creed  of  the  church  is  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Universalist  church,  known  as  "  the 
Winchester  Confession,"  and  to  this  all  candidates  are  expected  to 
assent.     It  is  as  follows : 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  con- 
tain a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  duty,  interest  and  final 
destination  of  manldnd. 

We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the 
whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and  practise  good  works  ; 
for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men. 

The  church,  in  1878,  numbered  sixty,  and  the  congregation  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Newtonville  grew  out  of  a 
Methodist  class  formed  in  the  j-ear  1857,  composed  of  members 
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of  that  faith,  previously  belonging  in  Watertown.  Class-meetings 
were  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  until  the  spring  of 
1860,  when  the  question  of  forming  a  Methodist  church  at  New- 
tonville  began  to  be  agitated.  On  the  24:th  of  March,  1860,  the 
first  public  meeting  of  the  Societj'  ou  the  Sabbath  was  held  in  the 
piano-forte  wareroom  of  Mr.  Amasa  Dexter.  Rev.  George  M. 
Steele  preached  at  the  services  in  the  day,  and  Rev.  WiUiam  Pen- 
tecost in  the  evening. 

The  public  services  were  removed  from  the  wareroom  to  Tre- 
mont  Hall,  and  Rev.  Gr.  W.  Mansfield  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence pastor  of  the  Society,  April  14,  1860.  The  chapel  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Court  Streets,  now  (enlarged)  the 
meeting-house  of  the  Central  Congregational  church  and  Society, 
was  built  by  Hon.  William  Claflin  and  Mr.  Dustin  Lancey,  was  hired 
by  the  Society,  and  dedicated  to  Divine  worship  in  April,  1860. 

The  church  was  formed  May  17,  1860,  and  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing names, —  twenty-four  in  aU : 


Amasa  Dexter, 
Eliza  T.  Dexter, 
Avery  P.  Ellis, 
Marcus  T.  Ileywood, 
Helen  E.  Heywood, 
Dustin  Lancey, 
Louise  Lancey, 
George  S.  Maynard, 


Ellen  M.  Maynard, 
Freeborn  G.  Smith, 
Rachel  P.  Smith, 
Mary  Smith, 
Hannah  White, 
Eliza  Wing, 
Caroline  Wing, 
Elizabeth  Beecher, 


George  T.  Denton, 
Lucy  A.  Denton, 
Lirie  O.  Mansfield, 
Lucinda  D.  Richardson, 
Ira  Dexter, 
Buth  Dexter, 
Robert  Porter, 
Nancy  A.  Porter. 


Two  of  the  young  men  of  the  church  were  in  the  Union  arm}- 
in  the  war  of  1861-5.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  church 
numbered  thirty-six.  The  Sabbath  School  was  organized  April 
21,  1860,  with  fifty-three  members.  The  first  Superintendent  was 
Mr.  Freeborn  G.  Smith. 

Another  religious  Society  in  the  village,  which  had  coinmenced 
the  brick  church,  near  the  Railroad  Station,  and  completed  the  out- 
side, baving  become  weakened  by  removal  of  members,  were  desi- 
rous of  selling  theii-  church  edifice  which  they  were  unable  to  hold. 
It  was  purchased  by  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  village,  forming 
what  was  known  as  the  Newtonville  Lyceum,  and  after  its  occu- 
pation for  a  short  time  by  a  Unitarian  Society  was  purchased  by 
the  Methodist  Society  for  about  $6,000,  and,  having  been  finished 
by  its  new  owners,  was  dedicated  in  August,  1863. 
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The  following  ministers  have  been  stationed  here : 


Geo.  W.  Mansfield,  1860-1 
Z.  A.  Mudge,  1862 

Henry  Baker,  1863-4 

George  Prentice,     1866-6 
W.M.Ayers,  1867 


C.  li.  Eastman,  1868-9 

John  D.  King,  1870 

J.  S.  Wheedon,  1871 

Frederiot  Woods,  1872-3-i 

John  Smith,  1875        I 
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Wm,  L.  Lockwood,  1876 
L.  E.  Thayer,  1877 

Elias  Hodge,  1878 

T.  W.  Bishop.  1879 


The  part  of  Newton  called  Newton  Highlands  ,  is  the  latest, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  centres  of  thrift  and  population 
in  the  city,  and  its  growth  is  due,  mainly,  to  the  railroad  facilities 
which  it  enjoys.  Previously  to  the  planting  of  a  depot  within  its . 
limits,  it  was  known  only  as  the  home  of  a  small  number  of  fami- 
lies, living  on  a  few  unpretending  farms.  On  account  of  the 
intersection  of  roads,  it  was  a  good  place  for  tavern-keepers  to 
catch  the  patronage  of  travellers  from  various  quarters,  and 
Bacon's  tavern, —  later,  the  home  of  Deacon  Asa  Cook, —  and 
Mitchell's  tavern, —  afterwards  kept  by  Mancy  Thornton,  at  the 
junction  of  Centre  and  Boylston  Streets,  on  the  west  side, —  were, 
for  a  long  time,  places  of  note.  These,  with  a  wheelwright's  and 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  included  aU  the  business  of  Newton  High- 
lands. The  railroad  station  was  at  first  denominated  Oak  Hill ; 
then,  for  a  short  time,  Newton  Dale ;  and  finally,  as  the  Tallage 
grew  in  business  and  population,  it  assumed  its  present  name. 
Gentlemen  of  taste  and  enterprise,  among  whom  is  Hon.  J.  F.  C. 
Hyde,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Newton,  have  given  it  an 
impulse  in  the  right  direction,  and  since  about  the  year  1870,  it  has 
acquired  a  church,  a  school-house,  stores  and  shops,  and  all  the 
means  requisite  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  deskable  wards  of  the 
city. 

NEWTON  HIGHLANDS   CONGEBGATIONAL   SOCIETY. 

The  persons  most  active  in  the  movement  which  led  to  a  church 
organization  in  the  part  of  Newton  called  Newton  Highlands  were 
Messrs.  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  S.  N.  Woodward,  John  Stearns, 
Ephraim  Grover  and  H.  0.  Lamson.  Meetings  were  first  held  in 
Farnham's  Hall  in  November,  1871.  A  church  and  chapel  were 
erected  in  1872,  and  after  nearlj'  a  year,  the  meetings  were  removed 
from  the  hall  into  the  chapel.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  fin- 
ished and  the  edifice  dedicated  in  1875.  The  land  on  which  the 
building  stands  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  Moses  Crafts,  Esq, 
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The  house  was  built  by  subscription,  and  cost  about  $16,000. 
There  are  no  pew-proprietors  ;  all  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Society,  and  the  current  expenses  are  paid  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  pledges  of  those  attending  worship,  in  weekly 
amounts. 

The  church  was  organized  June  13,  1872,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  original  members, —  of  whom  twenty-three  were  dis- 
missed from  the  First  church : 


James  F.  C.  Hyde, 
Emily  W.  Hyde, 
Clarice  S.  Hyde, 
Samuel  N.  Woodward, 
Mary  A.  Woodward, 
Emily  Woodward, 
Harriet  Woodward, 
Minnie  L.  Woodward, 
F.  N.  Woodward, 
Catharine  Murdock, 


Ephraim  Grover, 
Caroline  Grorer, 
Sarah  Butters, 
Isaac  Smith, 
Adaline  C.  Smith, 
Anna  S.  Whittemoref 
Grace  W.  Allen, 
John  Stearns, 
Mary  B.  Stearns, 
Mary  A.  P.  Blethen, 


Ellen  A.  Eagle, 
George  Sanderson, 
Sarah  M.  Sanderson, 
Charles  0.  Stearns, 
H.  Addie  Stearns, 
Clara  F.  Stearns, 
Julia  A.  S.  Josselyn. 
Total, 


27 


On  the  9th  of  July,  1872,  by  invitation  of  the  First  church, 
Newton  Centre,  the  public  ceremonies  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation and  recognition  were  held  in  the  church  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  home  of  most  of  the  members.  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber 
preached  on  the  occasion;  Eev.  Joseph  B.  Clark  offered  the 
prayer  of  recognition  and  consecration  ;  Rev.  Calvin  Cutler  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Eev.  H.  J.  Patrick  the  address  to 
the  church.  . 

July  15, 1872,  a  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Dana  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  the  call  having  been  accepted,  he 
was  ordained  October  9,  1871.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Button,  of 
New  York ;  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber ;  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Rev.  Calvin  Cutler ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev. 
Edw.  Y.  Hincks,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  address  to  the  people  by  Eev. 
H.  J.  Patrick. 

Mr.  Dana  continued  pastor  till  May,  1877,  when  he  resigned. 
The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  George  Gardner  Phipps,  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wellesley.  Mr.  Phipps 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1862  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1866.  At  his  installation,  April  4,  1878,  at  Newton 
Highlands,  Rev.  Dr.  "Withrow,  of  Boston,  preached  the  sermon ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Furber  offered  the  installing  prayer ;  Rev.  E.  F.  Howe 
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gave  the  right  hanji  of  .fellowship,  and  Eev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  of 
Natick,  the  charge. 

The  whole  number  of  members  in  February,  1878,  was  fifty-six. 

DEACOKS. 

James  F.  C.  Hyde,  elected  June  24,  1872. 

Samuel  N.  "Woodward,        •'  "  Resigned  April  20,1876. 

Albert  F.  Hay  ward,  "      April  20,  1877. 

CHESTNUT   HILL. 

The  part  of  Newton  called  Chestnut  Hill  is  on  very  elevated 
ground,  and  from  many  parts  affords  a  landscape  of  unsurpassed 
beauty.  Some  of  the  land  is  said, to  be  as  high  as  the  top  of  Park 
Street  steeple  in  Boston,  and  the  views  to  the  south  and  southeast 
reach  far  down  into  the  harbor.  The  Lee  estate,  so  called,  for- 
merly owned  by  five  brothers  of  that  name,  has  been  cherished 
and  adorned  with  taste  and  care,  and,  though  remote  from  the 
more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city,  is  a  pleasant  Paradise,  and  has 
a  railroad  station  and  a  post-offlcfe,  a  church  and  school.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  included  in  this  part  of  the  town  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the  population  numbers  not  over  ninety  or 
one  hundred.  The  earlier  name  of  Hammond,  and  the  later 
names  of  Judge  Lowell,  Colonesl  Francis  L.  Lee,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Henry  Lee  and  Dr.  Slade  are  impressed  on  this  attractive 
territory  of  Newton. 

Chestnut  Hill  chapel,  with  the  small  school-house  attached,  was 
given  by  the  late  Thomas  Lee,  Esq.,  to  the  families  residing  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  The  property  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Trustees, 
with  authority  to  sell  it  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  charity,  when 
it  should  be  no  longer  employed  for  religious  or  educational  pur- 
poses. The  Society  was  organized  in  1861.  The  chapel  was 
dedicated  to  Christian  worship  October  2,  1861.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  William  Augustus  Whitwell,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1824,  and  continued  pastor  from  the  commencement 
of  worship  in  the  chapel  at  Chestnut  HiU  until  his  death  in  1865. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Ai-temas  Bowers  Muzzey  (Harvard 
University,  1824),  a  college  classmate  with  llr.  Whitwell.  The 
present  pastor  (1880)  is  Rev.  John  Albert  Buckingham,  who 
graduated  from  the  Cambridge  Theological  School  in  1839. 


CHAPTER  Ln. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. —  MBS.    ROWSON'S   FEMALE   ACADEMT. FULLER 

ACADEMY. ACADEMY    AT   NEWTON    CENTRE. LASELL     FEMALE 

SEMINARY. —  WEST    NEWTON   ENGLISH    AND   CLASSICAL   SCHOOL, 

Newton  gained  prominence  at  an  early  period  for  its  private 
schools  for  common  or  higher  education.  Among  them  were  the 
private  grammar  school  of  Judge  Fuller,  previous  to  1760 ;  the 
home  school  of  Mr.  Charles  Pelham,  kept  in  his  own  house  for- 
merly Rev.  John  Cotton's,  corner  of  Centre  and  Cabot  Streets,  in 
1765;  Master  Davis'  excellent  academy  at  West  Newton, —  in- 
augurating a  broader  system  of  education, —  begun  in  the  earljr 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  subsequently  continued  by  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Davis,  until  failing  health 
compelled  her  to  relinquish  it  about  1848 ;  the  school  of  Master 
Eice  at  Newton  Centre,  where  several  men  of  note  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  their  education ;  Moses  Burbank's  school,  kept  in 
the  basement  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  in  Newton  Centre, 
between  1845  and  1850,  where  one  of  his  pupils  was  William  F. 
Bartlett,  afterwards  the  distinguished  General  Bartlett ;  Mr.  Weld's 
school  in  Aubui:ndale;  Dr.  Charles  Siedhofs  school,  at  Newton 
Centre,  first  kept  in  one  of  the  Professor's  houses  on  Institution 
Hill,  and  afterwards  in  the  old  house  (renovated)  a  little  south  of 
the  Baptist  Pond  (Mr.  Jepson's),  Preston  Cottage  and  Hillside 
school  near  Newton  Corner,  and  others,  of  which  we  find  uo  record. 
The  following  items  gleaned  from  various  sources  have  a  historical 
interest. 

MRS.    BOWSON'S    female  ACADEMY. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Rowson  commenced  a  private  school  for  girls  in 
Newton,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  in  1804-8 ;  the  late  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, two  of  whose  sisters,  Anna  and  Vesta  Kenrick,  attended  the 
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school,  put  the  date  of  its  commencement  at  1800.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eowson  and  one  son  lived  in  the  brick  part  of  the  Nonantum 
House,  and  remained  in  Newton  about  twelve  3'ears.  .This  school 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Female  Seminary  in  the  United  States, 
or,  certainlj',  among  the  first.  The  daughters  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  country  were  sent  here.  Among  them, 
at  one  period,  were  two  daughters  of  Governor  Claiborne,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  three  young  ladies  from  the  West  India 
Islands.  Mrs.  Rowson  was  the  sole  manager  of  the  school,  and 
had  two  or  three  assistants.  All  the  useful  and  ornamental 
branches  were  taught.  Mrs.  Rowson,  who  was  very  particular 
in  attending  to  the  manners  of  her  pupils,  was  herself  very  digni- 
fied in  manner,  and  highly  cultivated.  In  a  history  of  the  town 
of  Hull,  Mass.,  we  find  the  following  notices  of  this  ladj'. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  Hull,  whose 
exposed  situation  by  sea  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  foe,  were 
required  by  the  authorities  to  abandon  the  town,*  which  they  did, 
leaving  as  its  solitary  occupant  a  retired  English  naval  officer,  a 
warm  tory.  Lieutenant  Haswell.  His  gifted  daughter,  who  was 
known  in  literature  as  Mrs.  Susannah  Rowson,  became  one  of  the^ 
most  noted  women  of  her  day.  She  is  said  to  have  been  both  brilliant 
and  versatile,  a  popular  authoress,  actress,  poet  and  editor.  She 
wrote  novels,  entitled  "  Rebecca,  or  the  Fille  de  Chambre,"  "  The 
Inquisitor^"  "  Victoria,"  etc. ;  the  well-known  romance  entitled, 
"  Charlotte  Temple,"  and  the  once  popular  songs,  "  America,  Com- 
merce and  Freedom,"  and  "  When  Rising  from  Ocean,"  the  latter  the 
precursor  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  sung  to  the  same 
tune.  The  house  in  Hull  in  which  she  lived  is  still  standing,  next 
northwest  of  the  "  Nantasket  House,"  so  called,  at  the  foot  of 
Telegraph  Hill.  It  was  occupied  fifty  years  before  by  Zachariah 
Whitman  (H.  U.  1668),  the  first  minister  of  the  town  of  Hull, 
who  died  there  in  1725-6,  after  a  pastorate  of  half  a  century. 
Besides  her  novels,  some  of  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity, 
Mrs.  Rowson  also  published  a  Geography,  and  a  volume  of  Poems  ; 
one  of  them,  a  dirge  on  the  death  of  Washington. 


*  In  1774,  however,  the  town  of  Hull  passed  a  unanimous  resolution,  approving  of 
armed  resistance  to  British  aggression,  and,  when  Boston  was  evacuated,  helped  to 
hurry  the  invaders  from  the  harbor  by  a  battery  on  what  is  now  known  as  Telegraph- 
Hill.  In  the  civil  war  of  1861-5,  Hull  contributed  a  contingent  of  24,  of  whom  three 
were  lost.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  greater  quota  and  a  greater  loss,  proportionally,, 
than  that  of  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Mrs.  Rowson  used  to  attend  the  First  church  in  Newton,  with 
her  scholars.  She  once  took  her  whole  school  on  a  picknicking 
excursion  to  Newton  Lower  Falls,  and  the  festivities  of  the  day 
were  said  to  be  nearty  equal  to  those  which  might  be  expected  to 
attend  a  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  leaving  Newton,  Mrs.  Rowson  established  a  similar  school  in 
Roxbury.     At  one  time  she  resided  in  HoUis  Street,  Boston. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Rowson's  school, 
taken  from  the  Columbian  Centinel,  April  15,  1807  • 

YOUNG  ladies'   academy,   NEWTON. 

Mrs.  Kowson  and  Mrs.  Haswell  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  that  their 
spring  quarter  will  commence  in  April,  and  that  every  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  of  their  pupils,  and  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  their 
manners,  morals  and  improvement.  The  drawing  will  be  taught,  the  ensu- 
ing season,  in  a  new  and  superior  style,  Mrs.  Kowson  having  received  instruc- 
tions lately  for  that  purpose  from  a,  professed  master  of  the  art.  Terms,  as 
usual.     Music  by  Mr.  G.  Graupner.     Dancing  by  Mr.  G.  Shaffer. 

FULLER    ACADEMT. 

As  it  is  elsewhere  stated.  Judge  Abraham  Fuller  (d.  1794)  left 
in  his  will  a  bequest  of  £300,  "  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  academy  in  Newton."  On  the  31st  of  March,  1800, 
Dr.  John  King,  Major  Timothy  Jackson  and  Captain  John  Kenrick 
were  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Hon.  William  Hull,  relative 
to  a  donation  left  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon.  Abraham  Fuller, 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  academy. 

And  again,  January  4,  1801,  Captain  William  Hammond,  Major 
Ebenezer  Cheney,  Captain  Edmund  Trowbridge,  Timothy  Jackson 
and  Colonel  Thomas  Cushing  were  appointed  and  "  instructed  to 
devise  such  a  plan  as  they  shall  think  proper,  in  connection  with 
the  Hon.  William  Hull,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  Acad- 
emy within  the  town." 

The  affairs  of  General  Hull  were  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
the  payment  of  the  legacy  was  delayed.  In  his  interviews  with 
these  committees,  General  Hull  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
claim  of  the  town,  and  his  purpose  to  pay  in  full,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able,  the  amount  of  the  bequest.  But  he  died,  and  left 
the  business  still  unsettled.  After  his  death,  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hickman,  as  one  of  the  heirs,  being  applied  to,  still  conceded  the 
claim  of  the  town,  and  expressed  her  purpose  to .  pay  the  same, 
relying  on  an  unsettled  claim  of  her  father.  General  Hull,  on  the 
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Greneral  Governmeat  for  the  means  of  doing  it.  She  also  prom- 
ised, should  the  money  fail  of  being  paid  at  Washington,  to  con- 
vey to  the  town,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  certain  piece  of  land  which  she  had 
set  apart  for  that  intent. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  of  Seth  Davis,  Esq.,  dated  West 
Newton,  March  24,  1878,  gives  some  additional  information. 

I  cannot  find  any  record  of  Mrs.  Hickman's  Deed  of  land  to  the  town, 
neither  can  I  find  any  such  Deed  at  the  City  Hall,  among  its  Deeds  there ; 
tout  I  find  on  the  Book  of  Records  of  the  doings  of  the  town,  that  in  1832,  it 
accepted  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  Hickman,  relative  to  Judge  Fuller's  bequest 
to  the  town.  I  well  remember  measuring  off  a  piece  of  land,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Hull  estate,  which  I  understood  was  to  be  deeded  to  the  town 
by  Mrs.  Hickman  on  account  of  Judge  Fuller's  bequest.  But  in. consequence 
of  the  paucity  of  records  relative  to  the  same,  it  is  now  difficult  to  know  how 
the  transaction  was  consummated;  bat  1  think  some  other  method  than  deed- 
ing the  land  was  adopted. 

But  the  undertaking  of  establishing  the  Academy  was  abortive.  The  town 
did  not  keep  the  school  [which  occupied  the  building  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  afterwards  became  successively  the  Normal  School,  and  then 
the  school  of  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  Esq.]  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.*  The 
edifice  was  unoccupied  about  two  years,  more  or  less.  Being  more  capacious 
than  my  brick  Academy,  I  hired  it,  and  hired  assistants,  and  occupied  it 
about  two  years,  at  $80  per  annum. 

The  Fuller  Academy  was  sold  with  the  land,  two  or  three  years  after  it  was 
built,  to  the  father  of  J.  N.  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  for  f  1,600. 

The  building  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  School 
through  the  agency  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann, —  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy 
generously  furnishing  the  requisite  funds,  f  It  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Allen. 


*  Fuller  Academy  building  was  raised  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  opened  as  a 
school  in  the  spring  of  1833.  Tlie  first  and  only  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Perkins,  who  con- 
tinued in  service  about  two  years. 

t  The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  related,  in  regard  to  the  purchasing  of  the 
Fuller  Academy  building  for  the  use  of  the  First  Normal  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
■While  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  was  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edncar 
tion,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  school  from  Lexington,  where  It  was  origi- 
nally established.  While  the  question  of  a  new  location  was  pending,  Horace  Mann 
one  day  rushed  into  the  ofSce  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  and  in  his  vivid  and  im- 
pulsive manner,  with  a  spice  of  genuine  wit.  exclaimed,  "  A  chance  for  the  highest 
seat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars! "  "  That's  cheap 
enough,"  returned  Mr.  Quincy;  "  how  is  it?"  "  .Why,  we've  got  to  move  from  Lexing- 
ton.    There  isn't  room  enough;  andi've  found  a  building,— the  FuUer  Academy  of 

Xewton, whioli  can  be  had  for  that  sum."    Mr.  Quincy  at  once  drew  his  check  for 

the  amount  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mann.    After  a  few  years,  when  the  location  of  the 
school  was  offered  to  the  town  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  offering  the  largest  sum 
46 
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ACADEMY   AT    NEWTON    CENTKE. 

September  14,  1830,  several  persons  interested  in  providing  in 
Newton  Centre  a  place  of  higher  education  than  was  furnished  by 
the  public  schools,  held  a  meeting  for  consultation  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Josiah  Stedman  (afterwards  Mr.  Thomas  Edmands'). 
Eev.  Joseph  Grafton  was  chosen  Moderator,  Deacon  Elijah  F. 
Woodward,  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  William  Jackson,  Josiah  Sted- 
man and  Artemas  Ward,  a  committee  to  report  on  the  expediency 
of  establishing  an  Academy  in  Newton  Centre. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  October  15,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Stedman,  and  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  establishing  an 
Academy  as  above,  and,  October  22,  one  week  later,  Messrs. 
William  Jackson,  Artemas  Ward,  Nathan  Pettee,  Josiah  Stedman 
and  Elijah  F.  Woodward  were  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  loca- 
tion. On  the  10th  of  November,  William  Jackson,  Josiah  Sted- 
man, Samuel  Hyde,  Elijah  F.  Woodward  and  J.  B.  H.  Fuller  were 
appointed  a  Building  Committee.  The  building  cost  one  thousand 
dollars, —  the  successful  contractor  securing  to  himself  the  job  by 
offering  to  do  the  work  for  one  dollar  less  than  any  other  bid  that 
should  be  handed  in.  The  land  procured  for  the  location  of  the 
Academy  was  on  Centre  Street,  and  the  Academy  building  was 
the  same  structure,  which  has  been  latterly  for  many  years  a  pri- 
vate residence.  The  land  was  purchased  of  that  friend  of  educa- 
tion, Marshall  S.  Eice,  Esq.,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 
The  Academy  and  Boarding-house  were  built  with  money  raised 
by  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1830,  the  Proprietors  held  a  meeting 
at  which  they  adopted  a  Constitution,  and  elected  the  following 
Board  of  Officers : 

Josiah   Stedman,  President, 
William  Jackson,   Secretary, 
Luther  Paul,  Treasurer. 


towards  its  expenses  and  support,  Framingbam  made  a  Mgher  bid  than  Xew- 
ton,  and  the  institution  was  removed  thither.  The  estate,  standing  in  the  name  of 
Horace  Mann  and  being  really  his  property,  by  the  gift  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Quincy,  was 
soldbyMr.  Mann  to  Mr.  Allen.  Itwasremarked,atalat'erperiod,that  Mr.Maun  "paid 
this  sum  more  than  twice  over  "  by  his  labors,  self-denials  and  services  as  President 
of  Antiooh  College.  It  was  not  a  gift  enjoyed  without  a  consideration;  the  considera- 
tion was  persistent  hard  work  in  the  cause  of  education,  with  limited  facilities,  end- 
ing in  the  frequent  fate  of  public  benefactors,  excessive  toil,  a  frame  too  early  worn 
out,  and  a  premature  grave. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Grafton, 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Ripley, 
Rev.  James  Bates, 


Mr.  Matthias  Collins, 
Col.  Nathaniel  Brackett, 
Mr.  John  Kingsbnjy. 


The  Academy  was  built  in  1830. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  March  9,  1831,  Miss  Leach  was 
appointed  the  first  Preceptress,  to  receive  a  salary  of  $250,  for  six 
months,  or,  if  she  should  remain  in  service  for  a  year,  $350  for  one 
year.  The  price  of  tuition  was  fixed  at  five  dollars  per  quarter, 
the  first  term  to  commence  April  27,  the  second,  August  8,  1831. 

The  project  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  scholars  came,  not  only 
from  the  vicinity  and  the  other  villages -of  Newton,  but  also  from 
out  of  town.  Additional  land  was  purchased  north  of  the  Acad- 
emy Building,  and  a  Boarding-house  erected  in  1831  for  the 
accommodation  of  scholars,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Goddard.  The  same  year  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  accepted  March  5, 
1831.  The  proprietors,  under  this  Act,  took  the  name  of  the 
"Newton  Female  Academy." 

October  18,  1831,  the  following  oflJcers  were  elected: 

William  Jackson,  President, 
Elijah  F.  Woodward,  Secretary, 
Luther  Paul,  Treasurer. 


DIEECTORS. 


Josiah  Stedman, 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Ripley, 
Mr.  Matthias  Collins, 


Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq., 
Samuel  Hyde, 
Jonas  Wilder. 


Marshall   S.  Rice,  Esq.,  Auditor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  November  15,  1831,  "  Voted, 
that  the  school  continue  the  year  round, —  four  terms, —  with  a 
vacation  of  one  week  at  the  close  of  each  term." 

The  number  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Newton  had  now  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  additional 
accommodation  for  those  who  could  not  retui'n  to  their  homes  at 
the  noonday  recess  ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  April 
23,  1832,  it  was  "Voted,  that  day  scholars  at  the  Academy  be 
furnished  with  dinner  at  the  Boarding-house,  if  they  wish  it,  at  ten 
cents  each,  per  day." 
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The  Preceptress  in  1832  was  Miss  Wall,  and  the  school  year  was 
divided  into  three  terms, —  summer,  eighteen  weeks ;  fall,  twelve 
weeks;  winter,  sixteen  weeks.  In  the  year  1833,  Miss  HaU  was 
Preceptress,  and  the  widow  of  Edmund  Trowbridge  kept  the 
Boarding-house . 

The  next  teacher  was  Mr.  Elbridge  Hosmer,  who  became  Pre- 
ceptor in  1834.  He  managed  both  the  Boarding-house  and  the 
Academy  till  January  16,  1836,  when  he  purchased  the  whole 
property  for  $3,500,  and,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  enlarged  the 
Boarding-house  by  several  additional  rooms. 

After  a  single  year,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Woodward  purchased  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  March  20,  1837.  Mr.  Woodward  kept 
a  very  successful  school  for  six  and  a  half  years,  and  then  sold  the 
property  to  Mr.  Bartholomew  Wood,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who,  after  maintaining  the  school  for  a  season,  again  sold 
to  the  Rev.  John  B.  Hague,  Februai-y  28,  1848.  .Under  Mr. 
Hague  the  school  was  of  a  very  high  character,  and  Mr.  Hague 
was  a  very  able  and  enthusiastic  teacher.  After  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  Mr.  Hague  sold  the  estate  to  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Barstow, 
May  1,  1851.  The  school  now  became  an  institution  for  boys  and 
j'oung  men.  Mr.  Barstow's  health,  after  a  time,  failed,  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  active  labors,  after  having  maintained  the 
school  about  nine  years.  He  retired  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where 
he  died  in  1862. 

The  Academy  Building  was  sold  to  Mr.  Andrew  Weir,  and 
changed  into  a  dwelling-house.  The  Boarding-house  was  sold,  in 
1866,  for  a  Home  for  Destitute  Girls, —  of  which  the  "  Home  for 
Orphan  and  Destitute  Girls  "  is  the  successor, —  and  occupied  by 
that  institution  till  June  14,  1868,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fife. 

LASELL    FEMALE    SEMINART,    AUBURNDAXE. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women  had  its  origin  in  the  public 
spirit  and  private  beneficence  of  Edward  Lasell,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Williams  College  from  1833  to  1852.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  village  of  Auburndale,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the 
family  of  one  of  the  original  residents,  where  the  establishment  of 
a  Female  Seminary  of  high  grade  was  often  discussed.  As  a 
fruit  of  these  conversations,  Professor  Lasell  purchased  an  admi- 
rable site,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lamed,  embracing 
six  and  a  half  acres  of  ground  capable  of  high  improvement  and 
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adornment,  and  a  building  was  erected,  which  was  thrown  open 
for  pupils  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  Josiah  Lasell,  Esq.,  a  brother, 
and  George  W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  a  brother-in-law  of  Professor  Lasell, 
became  asssociated  with  him,  and  seven  additional  teachers,  dis- 
tinguished in  their  several  departments,  were  employed. 

In  January,  1852,  Professor  Edward  Lasell  died,  and  Messrs. 
Briggs  and  Josiah  Lasell  took  the  control  of  the  Institution ;  but 
after  a  time,  Mr.  Lasell  withdrew,  leaving  the  school  to  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Briggs,  through  whose  energj-^,  enthusiasm  and 
liberal  spirit,  the  Institution  attained  a  high  rank  and  most  desira- 
ble reputation,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  institutions  for  female 
education  in  New  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  property  was  purchased  by  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Cushing,  who  took  charge  of  the  school  in  September 
following.  In  1873,  the  property  was  again  sold  to  ten  proprie- 
tors, members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to  be  continued, 
as  in  the  years  preceding,  as  a  Female  School.  In  1874,  the  ten 
proprietors  increased  their  number  to  twenty,  in  whom,  as  Trustees, 
the  property  was  thenceforth  vested.  The  building  was  newly 
fitted  and  furnished,  and  Professor  Charles  C.  Bragdon  was  called 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  school,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1878,  every  room  designed 
for  pupils  was  occupied. 

The  number  of  teachers  at  present  (1878)  is  fifteen,  some  of 
whom  are  residents  in  the  building,  and  others  come  daily  from 
Boston. 

The  number  who  have  attended  the  school,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  during  its  existence  of  twenty-seven  years,  is  1,620.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  sixty  have  graduated  with  the  honors  of 
the  Institution.  The  average  annual  attendance  has  been  about 
sixty ;  at  present,  seventy-five.  Its  alumnae  are  in  everj'  habita- 
ble part  of  the  globe.  Fifteen  are  teachers  in  positions  of  high 
rank  and  responsibility ;  several  have  become  known  as  artists  and 
authors  ;  and  most  of  those  who  are  still  living  are  filling  various 
spheres  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  fields  appropriate  to  their 
sex. 

A  valuable  chalybeate  spring  has  been  found  to  exist  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Institution,  the  waters  of  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  eminent  physicians,  of  unsurpassed  efficacy  in  allevi- 
ating nephritic  diseases. 
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WEST    NEWTON  ENGLISH  AND    CLASSICAL    SCHOOL. 

The  West  Newton  English  and  Classical  School  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  Normal  School  system  in  Massachusetts.  In  1848 
the  first  Normal  School  in  America,  and  the  first  for  young  women 
in  the  world,  was  removed  from  Lexington,  where  it  had  been  first 
established,  to  West  Newton.  At  its  head  was  the  veteran 
teacher,  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  commonly  known  as  "Father  Pierce." 
Through  his  influence,  and  that  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  a 
resident  of  West  Newton,  a  union  was  formed  between  the  State 
Normal  School  and  the  school  district  of  West  Newton,  then  in- 
cluding the  neighboring  village  of  Auburndale.  The  object  of 
the  union  was  the  formation  of  a  Model  School,  so  caUed,  where 
the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  should  be  adopted,  and 
the  best  talent  employed,  to  show,  by  example,  what  a  true  school 
should  be. 

This  was  the  first  yearly  public  school  in  Newton.  The  pupils 
were,  in  part,  the  children  of  the  district,  and  in  part  those  who 
came  from  other  districts,  towns  and  states.  The  school  building 
stood  on  the  ground  of  the  original  Fuller  Academy. 

The  salary  paid  the  Principal  by  the  town  was  $300  per  year, 
the  balance  being  paid  by  the  pupils  from  abroad.  The  Assistants 
were  the  young  ladies  of  the  Normal  School,  who  spent,  in  turn, 
three  weeks  in  observing  and  teaching,  under  the  eye  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Allen. 

Under  his  charge,  the  popularity  of  the  school  was  such  as  to 
attract  large  numbers  of  visitors  continually  from  Boston  and 
from  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  applications  for  admission 
to  the  school  increased  so  much  that  in  one  year  a  hundred  and 
fifty  applicants  were  turned  away.  On  the  removal  of  the  Normal 
School  to  Framingham,  Mass.,  the  Model  School  was  relinquished, 
Mr.  Allen  declining  to  accompany  the  former,  as  was  desired. 

Prominent  educators  (among  whom  were  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
fii'st  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  Rev. 
Cyrus  Pierce,  and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  the  first  and  second  Prin- 
cipals of  the  Normal  School ;  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Blind  Asylum,  Boston ;  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Bos- 
ton; Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Hon.  George  B.  Emerson,  and 
Thomas  Hill,  Ex-President  of  Harvard  College)  united  in  urging 
Mr.  Allen  to  open  a  private  school  for  both  sexes. 
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The  school-building  and  grounds  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Nor- 
mal School  were  purchased,  and  the  school  opened,  in  1854,  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce.  In 
1835  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  secured  from  the  Legislature. 
The  incorporators  were  Nathaniel  T.  AUen,  George  E.  Allen  and 
James  T.  Allen,  three  brothers. 

Dr.  •WiUiam  A.  Alcott's  book  on  "  The  Laws  of  Health "  was 
first  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  this  school.  Here  also 
Dr.  Die  Lewis  gave  his  first  lectures,  and  taught  his  first  class  in 
Free  Gymnastics  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  connected  with  the 
school  eight  years.  Several  of  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision 
of  some  one  of  the  teachers,  have  travelled  in  Europe  eight  years 
out  of  sixteen,  attending  to  sjpecial  branches  of  study.  During 
■the  period  extending  from  1848  to  1870,  seventy-five  students  from 
foreign  countries  attended  the  school ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  from 
other  States ;  eight  hundred  from  other  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  two  hundred  from  other  parts  of  the  town  of  Newton ; 
a,nd  two  hundred  from  West  Newton.  Teachers,  from  1854  to 
1876,  in  the  English  department,  seventeen ;  classical  department, 
eight;  modern  languages,  eleven;  drawing  and  painting,  eight; 
music,  eight ;  primary  department,  five ;  Kindergarten,  five  ;  phy- 
sical culture,  two ;  tutor,  one ;  dancing,  six.    Total,  seventy-one. 


CHAPTER  LHI. 

NEWTON  A  CITT. —  PARKS   AND  PLAT  GROUNDS. WATEH  WORKS. 

PASSAGE     OP     THE      BOSTON     CONDOTTS    THROUGH     NEWTON. 

LAKE  OOCHITUATB   CONDUIT. — SUDBURT  RITEE  CONDUIT. 

In  the  Warrant  for  the  Town  Meeting  tO'  be  held  April  7, 
1873,  was  recorded  the  following  article  :  "  To  see  if  the  town  will 
instruct  the  Selectmen  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  a  City 
Charter,  or  for  annexation  to  Boston,  or  for  a  division  of  the  town, 
or  any  thing  relative  thereto." 

In  reference  to  this  article,  the  following  action  was  taken, — 
G-eneral  A.  B.  Underwood  was  Moderator;  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Esq., 
oflfered  the  following,  viz. : 

Voted,  that  the  Selectmen,  with  a  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair,  be  instructed  to  petition  the  General  Court  now  in  session,  for 
a  City  Charter  for  Newton. 

The  whole  subject  was  then  freely  and  fully  discussed  by  Messrs. 
J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Rev.  "William  Tyler,  William  S.  Gardner,  Ira  D. 
Van  Duzee,  Ezra  D.  Winslow,  Walter  Allen,  Messrs.  Pierce, 
White  and  others, —  some  favored  a  city  charter  for  Newton; 
others  advocated  remaining  under  a  Town  Government  longer;, 
and  one  or  two  favored  a  union  with  Boston.  Mr.  Hyde  pre- 
sented interesting  statistics  from  other  cities,  showing  their  valua- 
tion, rate  of  taxation,  success  under  city  governments,  etc. 

After  an  abortive  motion,  which  was  mainly  designed  to  delay 
action,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hyde  was  put  and  carried. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee,  to  be  joined  with  the 
Selectmen,  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  a  city  charter: 
J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  C.  Robinson,  jr.,  C.  E.  Ranlett,  R.  M.  Pulsifer, 
E.  F.  Waters,  J.  B.  Goodrich,  WiUard  Marcy. 

On  the  26th  day  of  September,  1873,  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
a  town  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  October  13, 1873,  warn- 
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ing  and  notifying  the  inhabitants  "  to  bring  in  their  votes  to  the 
Selectmen,  '  Yes'  or  "  No,'  on  the  acceptance  of  chapter  326  of  the 
General  Laws  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  establish  the  City 
of  Newton.'  The  polls  will  be  opened  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  be  closed  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

The  importance  of  the  action  of  this  meeting  wiU  justify  a  ver- 
batim report  of  it  from  the  Eecord, —  as  follows  : 

At  a  legal  Town  Meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newton,  held  in  their  Town 
Hall,  October  13,  1873,— 

At  seven  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  A.  H. ,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  and  the  Clerk  read  the  warrant  for  the 
Town  Meeting  and  the  action  upon  it. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Select- 
men called  for  ballots,  "  Yes"  or  "  No,"  on  the  acceptance  of  chapter  326 
of  the  General  Laws  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  the  City  of  Newton," — 
using  the  check  lists. 

At  5.15  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  balloting  was  closed. 

The  ballots  were  assorted  and  counted  by  the  Selectmen,  and  declared  by 
their  Chairman,  as  follows,  viz.  ; 

"  No" — three  hundred  and  ninety-one  ballots  (391). 

"  Yes  " — twelve  hvftidred  and  twenty-four  ballots  (1,224). 

After  the  above  declaration  was  made,  voted  to  dissolve  the  meeting. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  following  was  held  the  annual  meet- 
mg  for  the  fall  elections  (Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  etc.). 
After  all  the  returns  had  been  made  out,  signed  and  sealed, —  and 
after  the  voting-lists  and  votes  had  been  sealed  up  in  envelopes, 
endorsed,  and  delivered  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  William  E.  Ward- 
well  moved  that  this  Meeting,  the  last  Town  Meeting  in  the  Town 
of  Neioton,  be  dissolved,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  is  the  closing  record  of  the  Town  Clerk : 

The  Town  Meeting  held  November  i,  1873,  above  recorded,  was  the  last 

Town  Meeting  held  in  the   Town   of  Newton.     Newton  becomes  a   City 

January  5.  1874. 

Marshall  S.  Rice, 

Town  Clerk  of  the  Town  of  Newton. 
PUBLIC  PAJJKS. 

Among  the  latest  acts  of  the  town,  before  Newton  became  a 
city,  was  a  proposal  looking  to  the  establishment  of  Public  Parks 
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and  Play  Grounds.  The  Records  contain  the  following  report  of 
a  committee,  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  this  subject. 
The  report  shows  an  enlightened  and  enterprising  spirit.  But 
before  the  town  was  prepared  to  take  definite  action,  the  whole 
matter  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  incoming  city  organi- 
zation. 

March  10,  1873. — The  committee  appointed  at  the  town  meeting  held  at 
West  Newton,  March,  1872,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Parks 
and  Play  Grounds  for  the  town,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
beg  leave  to  report. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  present  and  prospective  necessities  of 
the  town  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  Parks  and  Play  Grounds,  yonr  commit- 
tee have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  town  should  now  secure  suitable 
lots  of  land  near  the  centre  of  the  town  for  a  Park  of  a  size  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages ;  also,  that  lots  of  land  for 
one  or  more  small  Parks  in  each  of  the  villages  be  procured,  of  a  size  suita- 
ble for  Play  Grounds. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  town  in  population  is  rendering  it  more  and  more 
difficult,  every  succeeding  year,  to  secure  suitable  lots  for  these  purposes  at 
moderate  cost;  your  committee  would  therefore  advise  prompt  action,  and 
recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  with  directions  to  secure  by  bond- 
ing or  refusals,  as  far  as  possible,  land  sufficient  for  the  purposes  herein  indi- 
cated, and  report  thereon  at  the  next  town  meeting. 

J.  S.  Pablo w, 
Edwaed  p.  Bond, 
William  Claflin, 
Chakles  C.  Buek, 
IE'bedeeio  Baedbn, 
Heney  Hoss, 


■  Committee, 
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In  April,  1871,  at  a  regular  town  meeting,  the  town  resolved 
"that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Moderator  to 
investigate  the  best  method  of  supplying  the  town  with  water,  and 
to  report  at  a  subsequent  town  meeting." 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  D.  Towle,  George  H. 
Jones  and  L.  G.  Pratt,  reported,  at  a  town  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 13,  1871,  in  favor  of  taking  water  from  Charles  River;  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  report, 
the  same  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  apply  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  Act  giving  the  town  full  power  to  carry  the 
report  into  eflfect. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature 
of  chapter  344  of  the  Laws  of  1872,  authorizing   the   town   of 
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Newton  to  take  "  from  Charles  River,  at  any  convenient  point  on 
the  same  within  said  town,  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  said 
town  and  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  million  gallons 
daily,  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  domestic,  and  other  puv^ 
poses."     This  Act  was  accepted  by  vote  of  the  town  May  27, 1872. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
engaging  in  a  work  of  so  great  magnitude.  The  town  occupied 
an  extent  of  territory  large  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  the 
need  of  a  water  supply  was  not  equally  urgent  in  all  the  villages  ; 
the  town  expenses  had  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  many, 
who  were  wiUing  to  incur  the  expense  estimated  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  water,  feared  that  the  result  might  be  one  too  common  in 
public  affairs,  where  the  estimates  were  but  a  portion  of  the  cost. 
Added  to  all  this,  there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  source 
from  which  water  should  be  supplied.  The  Act  of  1872,  chapter 
177,  gave  to  Newton  a  possible  opportunity  to  share  in  the  sup- 
ply which  passed  through  its  territory  on  the  way  to  the  reservoirs 
of  Boston.  Some  believed  that  the  ponds  and  streams  within  the 
town  limits  might  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the  water  of 
Charies  River. 

To  meet  the  views  of  the  latter,  an  order  was  passed  in  the 
City  Council  February  3,  1874,  instructing  the  Mayor  "  to  peti- 
tion the  ILegislature  for  authority  to  the  city  of  Newton  to  take 
water  from  Hammond's  pond,  Wiswall's  pond,  BuUoagh's  pond, 
and  Cold  Spring  brook,  aU  in  Newton,  for  fire  and  other  pur- 
poses ;"  and,  this  petition  meeting  the  views  of  the  General  Court, 
the  Act,  chapter  125  of  the  Laws  of  1874,  authorized  the  city  of 
Newton  to  take  and  hold  the  water  of  the  ponds  and  brook  above 
mentioned,  "  and  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  same,  together 
with  any  water  rights  connected  therewith."  This  Act  was 
accepted  by  vote  of  the  City  Council,  October  20,  1875. 

In  order  to  oljtain  an  expression  of  the  popular  opinion  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  water,  the  citizens  were  called  upon  in 
1874  to  vote  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  on:  the  question,  "  Shall  the  City  of 
Newton  be  supplied  with  water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1872,  chapter  304, 
authorizing  the  same  ? "  The  vote  was  takea  by  ballot,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1874,  and  resulted  in  yeas  928,  nays  443.  This  decisive 
expression  helped  towards  definite  results. 
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December  9,  1874,  the  City  Council  adopted  an  order  that  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  nominate,  for  confirmation  by  the  City  Council, 
three  suitable  persons,  citizens  of  Newton,  who  shall  be  called 
Water  Commissioners.  They  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  the  various  sources  from  which  Newton  may  be  sup- 
plied with  water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes,  and  of  reporting- 
to  the  City  Council,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  such  supply,  and  the  cost  of  the  same. 

The  Commissioners  were  promptly  appointed  and  confirmed,, 
viz.,  Eoyal  M.  Pulsifer,  Francis  J.  Parker  and  Robert  R.  Bishop. 
In  May,  1875,  they  made  their  report  to  the  City  Council,  recom- 
mending as  a  source  "  a  well  at  a  point  on  Charles  River  above 
Pettee's  works  at  the  Upper  Falls ;"  advising  the  use  of  a  reser- 
voir for  distribution,  and  estimating  the  cost  at  not  over  $850,000. 

The  order  constituting  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  was. 
passed  June  2,  1875,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Commissioners, 
the  same  as  above,  were  chosen  by  the  City  Council.  Their  first 
formal  meeting  was  held  June  16.  The  Board  was  organized  by 
the  choice  of  Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  chairman,  and  Moses  Clark,  jr., 
clerk. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1875,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  the  Reser- 
voir site  on  Waban  Hill.  On  the  25th  of  October,  work  on  the 
pump-well  was  commenced,  and  October  28th  the  first  pipe  was. 
laid  on  Washington  Street,  near  Woodland  Avenue. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1876,  the  Commissioners  voted  to 
request  the  City  Council  to  ask  of  the  Legislature  authority  to. 
take  land  in  the  town  of  Needham,  for  the  Water  Works.  In  com- 
I)liance  with  the  petition,  chapter  54  of  the  Laws  of  1876  was 
enacted,  by  which  the  city  of  Newton  was  authorized  "  to  take 
and  hold,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  lands  within  the  town  of 
Needham,  not  more  than  one  thousand  yards  distant  ftom  Charles 
River,  and  lying  between  Kenrick's  Bridge,  so  called,  and  the 
new  bridge  near  Newton  Upper  Falls  (on  Needham  Avenue) ,  and 
to  convey  water  from  the  same  to  and  into  said  City." 

The  design  for  the  exterior  of  the  engine,  boiler  and  coal-house 
was  prepared  by  Charles  E.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  architect, 
the  interior  arrangements  having  been  determined  by  the  engineer. 

The  work  of  pipe-laying  was  discontinued  for  the  season,  early 
in  December,  1875,  and  recommenced  April  3,  1876.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  inspection  of  the  Water  Works  by  the  City 
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'Government,  November  13,  1876,  the  fllter-basin  was  in  use,  the 
great  pumping -engine  in  operation,  the  Waban  Hill  reservoir  one- 
third  full,  and  the  hydrants  supplied  with  water  along  forty-eight 
miles  of  street  mains.  At  the  close  of  the  working  season,  496 
services  had  been  laid  for  the  supply  of  the  citizens. 

Water  was  first  pumped  into  the  reservoir  October  30,  1876. 
The  water  is  conveyed  through  the  streets  of  Newton  and  to  the 
reservoir  in  cast-iron  pipes,  of  which  about  fifty-two  miles  have 
been  laid.  The  principal  and  most  direct  line  to  the  reservoir  is 
a  twenty-inch  pipe,  in  Needham  Street,  Centre  Street  and  Ward 
Street.  Newton  Highlands  and  Newton  Centre  are  on  this  line. 
A  secondary  line,  of  sixteen-inch  and  twelve-inch  pipe,  goes  through 
Oak  Street  extension.  Chestnut,  Woodward,  Beacon,  Washington, 
Church  and  Centre  Streets,  uniting  with  the  twenty-inch  line  at 
the  west  end  of  Ward  Street.  This  line  passes  through  Newton 
TJpper  Falls,  West  Newton,  Newtonville  and  Wards  one  and  seven. 
Newton  Lower  Falls  and  Chestnut  Hill  are  supplied  through  eight- 
inch  lines,  from  the  twelve-inch  and  twenty-inch  mains  respectively. 

In  Woodward  Street,  the  pipe  of  the  Newton  Water  Works  passes 
■over  the  Cochituate  aqueduct,  which  required  a  new  grading  of  the 
street  for  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Sudbury  Eiver  conduit  of  the  Boston 
Water  Works,  the  Boston  Water  Board  built  culverts  under  the 
-work  at  street-crossings,  except  where  the  street  grade  is  far 
above  the  conduit,  so  that  the  Newton  water  pipes  and  sewers  may 
pass  under  without  interference.  The  Newton  pipes  are  laid 
through  such  culverts  in  Chestnut  and  Boylston  Streets  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  and  in  Pleasant  and  Sumner  Streets,  Newton  Cen- 
tre. A  self-supporting  box  was  made  for  carrying  the  four-inch 
pipe  over  the  railroad  bridge  in  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill, 
and  the  pipe  was  further  protected  from  frost  by  coverings  of 
.  hair,  felt  and  tarred  paper. 

The  first  service  pipes  were  laid  in  October,  1876.  The  number 
•of  water  takers  in  1878  was  about  1,600. 

The  cost  of  the  Newton  Water  Works  to  November  1,  1877, 
■was  as  follows :  Pumping  Station  and  appendages,  $126,653.16  ; 
Keservoir  and  appendages,  $93,991.23  ;  Distribution,  $487,153.06  : 
■Service  Pipes,  laying,  etc.,  $29,096.16  ;  Engineering  Department, 
$2,704.46;  General  Account,  maintenance,  etc.,  $20,044.  Total, 
■$759,642.07.     Amount  to  cover  liabilities  and  not  included  in  the 
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above  account,  $6,515.15.  Total  cost  of  works,  $766,157,22. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriations  was  $850,000  ;  the  unexpended 
balance,  $83,842.78. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  works  was  estimated 
bj'  the  Commissioners  at  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  annum,  in- 
cluding ordinary  repairs.  The  whole  number  of  applications  for 
water-service  to  November  1,  1877,  was  1,528  ;  the  whole  number 
of  service  pipes  laid  was  1 ,468  ;  the  average  yearly  rate  per  service 
was  $13.32,  indicating,  at  that  date,  an  income  of  $16,139.40  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  that  from  hydrant  service.  Including  the 
latter,  the  gross  earnings  from  the  woi'ks  were  estimated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  $21,000  per  annum. 

PASSAGE    OF   THE     BOSTON    CONDOTTS     THROUGH   NEWTON. 

Lake  Cochituate  Conduit. — The  conduit  of  the  Boston  Water 
Works  from  Lake  Cochituate  passes  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Newton  from  west  to  east,  from  Charles  River,  near  the  Upper 
Falls,  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.  The  conduit  is  about  eigh- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  enters  Newton  at  the  Upper  Falls,  a  little 
below  the  village.  The  ground  for  this  aqueduct  was  broken- 
August  20,  1846,  and  water  was  introduced  into  the  city  of  Boston 
with  imposing  ceremonies  October  25, 1848. 

The  Newton  tunnel  is  excavated  through  porphyritic  rock  of 
extreme  hardness,  and  is  2,410  feet  in  length.  The  shaft  on  the- 
Harbach  property  (Ward  Street) ,  between  the  houses  of  the  late 
Mr.  N.  Richards  Harbach  and  Mr.  John  W.  Harbach,  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  a  little  over  eighty  feet.  Several  specimens  of 
copper  were  found  in  this  shaft. 

The  Chestnut  HiU  Reservoir,  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was- 
situated  in  the  towns  of  Newton  and  Brighton ;  but  by  a  subse- 
quent cession  of  territory,  it  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Boston. 
Beacon  Street,  which  formerly  ran  directly  across  the  valley,  was 
turned  from  its  course,  to  allow  the  buUding  of  the  reservoir. 
The  reservoir  is  in  two  parts,  called  the  Lawrence  Basin  and  the- 
Bradlee  Basin ;  together  they  are  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. The  land  bought  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  this  structure- 
was  two  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  acres. 

Several  large  claims  for  damages  having  been  made  by  persons 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tunnel  in  Newton,  on  the  ground  that, 
they  were  deprived  of  water  in  their  wells  in  consequence  of  the- 
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construction  of  the  tunnel,  it  was  determined  to  construct  an 
aqueduct  in  Newton  to  furnish  these  parties  with  a  suflBcient  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  a  Company  was  formed  called  the  Newton  Aque- 
duct Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000, —  all  of  which 
ultimately  came  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
Company  was  organized  October  29,  1849,  and  purchased  landfor- 
merh'  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Ward,  not  many  yards  east  of  the 
line  of  the  tunnel.  A  house  was  erected,  which  served  for  the  use 
of  some  of  the  employees,  and  a  reservoir  formed  beneath  the  sur- 
face, at  a  sufflcierit  elevation,  from  which  a  four-inch  iron  pipe  was 
laid  through  the  streets ;  from  this  main,  branches  were  taken, 
leading  to  five  cisterns  on  diflferent  farms, —  the  cisterns  holding 
three  hundred  gallons  each.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1851,  the 
estate  on  which  this  reservoir  was  constructed,  called  the  Hyde 
Place,  from  the  name  of  a  former  owner,  was  sold,  with  the  nec- 
essary conditions  and  restrictions,  so  that  the  water  rights  of  the 
neighboring  estates  should  still  be  secure. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  of  the  Boston  Water  Works  has  for 
its  site  a  natural  basin,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  and  a  half  miles 
from  Boston  State  House.  The  spot  is  a  lovely  one.  There  are 
cultivated  hills  around  the  basin,  from  which  fine  views  may  be 
had  of  its  winding  and  graceful  lines,  and  its  sparkling  sheets  of 
water.  The  driveway,  beginning  at  the  imposing  arch  at  the 
entrance,  is  some  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  it 
gradually  drops,  as  it  winds  around,  until  by  the  time  the  Lawrence 
Basin  is  reached,  the  roadway  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reser- 
voir. The  scenery  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  glimpses  of  the 
deep  blue  wjiter,  and  groves  of  trees  and  plots  of  green  grass. 
Should  the  Boston  Public  Park  be  extended  in  this  direction,  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Park  wiU  be  a  fitting  culmination  of  a  landscape, 
beautiful  and  tasteful  in  nature  and  art.  And  lying,  as  it  ever 
wiU,  on  the  borders  of  Newton,  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has 
already  become,  for  its  proximity  and  its  elegance,  a  perpetual 
benediction, —  the  favorite  drive  of  the  denizens  of  both  Newton 
and  Boston. 

SuDBUKT  EivEK  CoNDuiT. —  The  following  account  of  that  part 
of  the  Sudbury  River  conduit  which  is  included  within  the  bounds 
of  Newton  was  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Barrett,  engineer  of  the 
Water  Works.  The  paper  is  an  admirable  one  for  its  conciseness, 
accuracy  and  completeness. 
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The  "  Sudbury  River  Conduit,"  bringing  the  "  Additional  Supply  of  Water  " 
to  Boston,  is  about  fifteen  and  eight-tenths  miles  long,  from  Farm  Pond  in 
Framingham  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.  It  enters  Newton  in  the  Upper 
Tails,  passes  through  that  village  to  the  north  of  Newton  Highlands,  and 
through  Newton  Centre  to  the  Reservoir. 

The  principal  features  of  this  work  in  Newton  are  the  bridge  over  Charlea 
River  in  the  Upper  Falls,  and  the  tunnels  near  the  crossing  of  Pleasant  Street, 
and  under  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  bridge  is  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  seven  arches, — 
five  of  thirty-seven  feet  span ;  one,  over  Ellis  Street,  of  thirty-eight  feet ;  and 
the  large  arch,  over  the  river.  It  is  constructed  mainly  of  solid  granite 
masonry, —  the  interior  of  the  upper  portion,  beneath  the  conduit,  being  brick 
and  concrete,  with  facilities  for  draining  away  any  leakage  from  the  conduit. 

The  large  arch,  spanning  the  river,  is  the  second  in  size  on  this  Continent 
and  one  of  the  largest  stone  arches  in  the  world.  It  is  segmental  in  form, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  span,  with  a  radius  of  sixty-nine  feet.  The 
crown  is  fifty-one  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  top  of 
the  bridge  about  seventy  feet  above  the  same.  The  key-stone  is  five  feet  in 
depth,  the  archstones  increasing  to  six  feet  at  the  base,  forming  a  very  heavy 
arch, —  the  pressure  upon  the  foundation  being  about  2,900  tons,  or  about 
sixteen  and  one-half  tons  to  the  square  foot.  The  foundations  of  the  entire 
bridge  are  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  timber  framework  upon  which  the  arch  was  built  rested  upon  five 
points  of  support  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  demanded  about  110,000  feet  of 
spruce,  oak  and  hard  pine  timber  in  its  construction.  The  entire  settling  of 
this  framework,  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  archstones  during  construction, 
was  only  about  two  inches. 

To  one  standing  beneath  it,  the  arch  has  a  very  slender  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, being  only  eighteen  feet  in  width  at  the  crown.  There  is  a  re- 
markable echo  in  this  arch,  the  human  voice  being  rapidly  repeated  upwards 
of  fifteen  times,  and  a  pistol-shot  twenty-five  times.  A  shout,  of  moderate 
intensity,  is  reverberated  back  with  so  many  and  so  distinct  repetitions,  that 
all  the  neighboring  woods  seem  to  be  full  of  wild  Indians,  lushing  down 
from  the  hills,  and  with  their  terrible  war-whoop  ready  to  dash  into  view, 
and  annihilate  all  traces  of  the  surrounding  civilization. 

The  scenery  along  the  river  at  this  point  is  romantic,  and  the  bridge,  very 
successfully  designed  to  be  architecturally  symmetrical  and  pleasing,  adds  a 
striking  and  beautiful  feature,  attracting  many  visitors.  It  was  built  during 
187C  and  1877. 

Through  the  estates  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Cofin,  near  Pleasant  Street, 
Newton  Centre,  »  tunnel  was  driven,  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  Much  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  excavating  this  tunnel, —  the  material  being  quick- 
sand, coarse  running  sand  and  rock,  making  necessary  heavy  timber  supports, 
inside  of  which  is  built  an  arch  of  brick  masonry  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  "Beacon  Street  Tunnel,"  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  Beacon 
Street,  throughout  its  entire  length  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock  of  the  Chestnut 
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Hill  ridge,  from  near  Newton  Centre  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  Eeserroir.  It  is 
4,635  feet  in  length,  and  the  rock  through  which  it  is  driven  is  usually  hard 
conglomerate.  But  near  the  westerly  end,  a,  large  bed  of  slate  was  en- 
countered, and  a  thousand  feet  from  the  easterly  end,  a  mass  of  disintegrat- 
ing conglomerate,  requiring  about  two  hundred  feet  of  brick  arching.  The 
remainder  of  the  tunnel  is  left  as  excavated,  a  floor  of  concrete  being  laid  on 
the  bottom.  Many  small  seams  of  soft  rock  and  clay  were  found,  through 
which  a  large  amount  of  water  enters  the  tunnel.  At  one  place,  considerable 
quantities  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites  were  found. 

One  shaft  was  sunk,  on  the  land  of  the  late  Hon.  F.  M.  Johnson,  about 
flfty-flve  feet  in  depth,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel.  Excavation  was  carried 
on  from  each  end  of  the  tunnel  and  from  this  shaft,  east  and  west.  The  most 
approved  machinery  for  the  purpose  was  used.  A  temporary  building  was 
erected  near  the  shaft,  in  which  were  set  up  three  boilers ;  an  engine  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  horse  power,  running  three  pairs  of  air  compressers ; 
the  hoisting  engine  for  the  elevators  in  the  shaft;  the  pumps  for  drawing  the 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  machine  shops  for  repairs.  Iron 
pipes  from  the  compressers  ran  down  the  shaft  and  over  the  summit  of  the  hill 
each  way,  furnishing  power  for  running  the  drilling  machines  which  perfo- 
rated the  rock  rapidly.  Very  powerful  explosives  were  used,  and  the  debris 
drawn  out  on  small  cars  by  horses  or  mules.  At  the  shaft  and  at  the  ends 
were  the  machines  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  workmen.  The  work  was 
begun  in  September,  1873 ;  tunnelling  began  about  the  first  of  the  year  1874, 
and  the  two  divisions  met  in  July,  1875.  The  work  of  the  tunnel  was  finished 
in  November,  1875. 

The  works  around  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  although  now  mainly  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Boston,  claim  a  place  in  a  description  of  Newton,  as 
a  large  part  of  the  Reservoir  was  formerly  within  the  town  line. 

The  new  works  end  in  a  gate-house  near  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and 
Chestnut  Hill  Road,  from  which  large  pipes  connect  with  each  of  the  basins 
of  the  Reservoir,  with  the  old  aqueduct,  and  with  the  supply  pipes  below  the 
Reservoir. 

The  beauties  of  the  Reservoir  and  its  drive  are  well  known.    They  cover 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  of  water  surface,  and  the  driveway 
aroupd  them  is  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters  in  length. 
47 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Newton's  centennial  1776-1876. 

Newton,  both  as  a  town  and  a  city,  has  from  time  to  time  hon- 
ored its  historical  and  patriotic  anniversaries  with  fitting  celebra- 
tions. The  anniversary  of  American  independence  has  beers 
recognized  by  public  demonstrations,  now  in  one  village  and  now 
in  another,  calling  forth  and  nurturing  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
people.  On  the  birthday  of  "Washington,  especially  during  the 
period  of  the  civil  war,  celebrations,  and  speeches,  and  gatherings 
of  citizens  testified  to  their  love  of  country  and  their  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and  helped  to  strengthen  their 
attachment  to  its  institutions,  and  their  determination  to  sustain 
them.  And  the  celebrg,tion  of  "Newton's  Centennial,"  June  17, 
1876,  stands  out  with  special  prominence  among  these  patriotic 
occasions.  It  was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  more 
fully  described  in  the  history  of  Newton  in  the  Revolution,  when, 
in  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  the  people,  in  town  nieeting  as- 
sembled, John  Woodward  being  Moderator,  voted  to  sustain  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  the  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, should  it  be  passed  by  the  American  Congress.  That  day, 
though  a  century  had  passed  away,  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  its 
memory  to  miss  due  honor.  The  ceremonial  was  one  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  is  well  to  present  some  of  the  details,  as  they 
were  printed  in  the  Newton  Journal,  and  afterwards  published  in 
an  elegant  volume  by  the  Citj'  Government. 

Saturday,  June  17,  1876,  was  a  marked  occasion  in  the  history  of  Newton. 
Throughout  the  city,  various  historical  points  were  marked  with  appropriate 
inscriptions,  —  the  old  church  at  the  Centre,  the  graves  of  the  earliest  pastor 
of  the  church;  of  General  Hull  and  his  faithful  servant  Tillo,  the  last  slave 
in  Newton ;  the  old  General  Hull  mansion ;  Angler's  Corner,  etc.  Within, 
Eliot  Hall  was  appropriately  decorated,  with  flags  and  mottoes,  among  whjcli 
were  the  following: 

7S8 
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"Headquarters,  March  20,  1780. 
"  To  Col.  Joseph  Ward:    The  favorable  sentiments  of  a  good  man,  and  one 
who  has  executed  diligently  and  performed  faithfully  the  duties  of  his  station, 
cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable. 

"GEOKGE  WASHINGTON." 

In  the  rear  of  the  platform  in  the  Hall,  was  »  picture  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and  above  it,  the  motto:  "New  Town  (Cambridge),  1631. 
Nonantum  —  Cambridge  Village,  1654."  "  New  Town  —  set  off  from  Cam- 
bridge—1688."  "First  public  school  about  1700."  "  Newton,  1776."  At 
regular  intervals  in  the  festoons  of  bunting  along  the  front  of  the  gallery 
were  the  names  of  the  first  settlers, —  Richardson,  Stone,  Kenrick,  Cheney, 
Fuller,  Ward,  Roger  Sherman,  Woodward,  Hammond,  Hyde,  Wiswall,  Jack- 
son. A  fine  portrait  of  Peter  Hammond,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  bom  April 
6,  1776j  had  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  platform. 

In  front  was  a  crayon  portrait  of  Colonel  Joseph  Ward,  presented  to  the 
city  by  several  citizens.  (See  page  742.)  Also,  an  ancient  drawing  of  a 
scene  at  the  famous  liberty  tree,  in  Washington  Street,  opposite  Essex  Street, 
Boston.  Oliver,  bid.  English  tory,  is  hanging  in  efflgy,  with  the  patriots  rejoic- 
ing around.  The  sword  of  Colonel  Michael  Jackson,  one  of  Newton's  lead- 
ing men  of  the  days  oj  the  Revolution,  was  conspicuously  displayed.  On 
the  platform,  honored  guests  of  the  city,  were  three  grandchildren  of  Col. 
Joseph  Ward.  Governor  Rice,  on  his  arrival  at  the  hall,  under  escort  of  the 
Clafiin  Guard,  Captain  F.  N.  Brown,  and  accompanied  by  Colonels  Kingsbury, 
Lyman,  Tower,  Rice  and  Berry,  of  his  staff,  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  vast  audience.  Several  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  were 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Charles  Ward  Post 
turned  out  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Thirteen  descendants  of  the  original  families  of  Newton,  sang  at  this  cele- 
bration :  Mrs.  J.  S.  Potter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Goodrich,  Miss  Mary  Woodward, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Wright,  Miss  Lucretia  Fuller,  Miss  Clarice  S.  Hyde,  Mr.  Francis 
Murdock,  Mr.  George  S.  Trowbridge,  Mr.  J.  E.  Trowbridge,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Trowbridge,  Miss  Cornelia  W.  Jackson,  Miss  Louisa  Smallwood,  Miss  Char- 
lotte W.  Hyde.  The  first  four  are  great-great-grandchildren  of  Captain 
John  Woodward. 

Thirty-nine  pupils  of  the  Newton  High  School  represooted  the  thirty-nine 
States,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  George  S.  Trowbridge.  In  the  galleries  of  the- 
hall  were  the  female  descendants  of  the  old  settlers. 

Rev.  Mr.  Meriara  was  Pastor  of  the  First  church  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  Dr.  Homer  at  the  close.  A  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Meriam,  the 
widow  Preston,  was  then  living  on  Nonantum  Hill.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Meriam  opened  the  famous  town  meeting  with  prayer. 

After  music  by  the  Newton  Band,  the  choir  and  audience  sang  the  hyma,. 
to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  commencing  — 

"  O  God  beneath  Thy  guiding  band 
Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea." 

Invocation  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Huntington,  of  the  Methodist  church,  Newton. 
''  Hail  Columbia"  was  sung  by  the  school  children,  the  audience  joiiuag  in 
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t 
the  chorus.    Eichberg's  "  To  thee  O  country  "  followed.    Prayer  by  Eov. 
Dr.  D.  L.  Furber,  of  the  First  church,  where  the  meeting  in  favor  of  Inde- 
pendence was  held. 

Introductory  remarks  of  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Alden  Speare  : 

"On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  on  motion  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  "Virginia  voted  to  instruct  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  pro- 
pose to  that  body  to  declare  the  colonics  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

"On  the  7th  of  June,  in  accordance  with  this  vote,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  in  Continental  Congress,  made  the  motion  as  directed,  which 
motion  was  seconded  and  ably  supported  by  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
After  three  days'  debate,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  should 'report  near  the  first  of  July,  when  the  debate 
should  be  renewed  and  the  question  decided. 

"  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  citizens  of  Newton  assembled  in  town  meeting. 
Captain  John  Woodward  was  chosen  moderator.  The  second  article  of  the 
warrant  read  as  follows :  '  That  in  case  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress 
should,  for  the  safety  of  the  American  Colonies,  declare  them  independent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will 
solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure.' 

"After  debate,  the  question  was  put,  and  the  vote  passed,  UNAiriMonsLT,  in 

the  AFFIRMATIVE. 

"  Noble  and  memorable  as  was  this  vote,  Newton  did  not  stop  with  resolves. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  again  in  town  meeting, —  no  telegraph  then  to  electrify 
them  with  the  account  of  the  momentous  event  of  yesterday, — the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  every  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  save  one  —  it  was  voted  to  pay  £6  6s.  8d.  to  each  man  '  who  passeth 
muster  and  goeth  into  Newton's  quota,  in  the  expedition  to  Canada.' 

"  '  Voted,  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  borrow  tlje  money  to  pay  the 
bounty,'  and  '  Voted,  that  the  money  the  Treasurer  shall  borrow  to  pay  the 
bounty  of  the  soldiers  aforesaid  shall  be  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates 
in  Newton,  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury  by  the  first  of  January  next.' 
Thus  they  assumed  all  the  burdens  of  their  times,  and  bequeathed  only  the 
blessings  and  benefits  which  should  follow. 

"  It  is  said  of  the  Athenians,  when  the  Republic  was  established  under  the 
wise  laws  of  Solon,  '  Once  more  freemen,  the  Athenians  were  once  more 
warriors.' 

"The  citizens  of  Newton,  that  they  might  become  and  remain  freemen, 
have  ever  been  warriors  when  the  exigency  of  the  times  has  demanded, 
whether  to  defend  themselves  or  their  neighbors,  from  the  attacks  of  the  red 
men  of  the  forest,  from  the  encroachments  of  king  George,  or  the  slave 
power  of  the  South;  and  we  to-day  rejoice  that  the  prayer  we  once  heard 
ofltered  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  fully  answered, — .that 
the  Lord  would  hasten  the  day  when  the  last  link  of  the  last  chain  of  the 
last  slave  on  this  continent  should  be  broken. 

"  For  this, —  for  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  aU,^for 
the  material  prosperity  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  whereby  we  have 
been  transformed  from  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  comprising  but  a  portion  of 
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the  eastern  border  of  our  present  domain,  now  extending  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including 
thirty-eight  States  and  nine  Territories, —  the  valuation  at  that  time  probably 
less  than  six  hundred  million  dollars,  now  more  than  fifteen  billion;  then 
containing  less  than  three  million  inhabitants,  including  five  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves,  now  more  than  forty  million,  and  not  a  slave  in  the  land  where 
float  the  stars  and  stripes, —  for  the  religious  liberty,  enabling  each  to  serve 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  with  no  State  church  to 
be  sustained  by  taxation, —  for  the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture, 
whereby  every  son  and  daughter  of  America  may,  and  in  most  of  the  States 
must,  obtain  a  fair  education, —  for  the  wonderful.results  of  labor  and  inven- 
tive genius,  as  evidenced  in  the  reaper,  the  power  printing-press,  the  steam- 
boat, the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  more  than  177,000  patent  inven- 
tions,— for  all  these,  and  the  more  that  we  have  not  mentioned,  we  to-night 
would  be  proudly  grateful. 

"  As  land  silently  fades  from  the  vision  of  the  departing  mariner,  so  fades 
from  memory  the  history  of  the  noble  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  even 
with  their  lives  have  secured  to  us  the  inestimable  blessing  of  libebty  and 
its  consequent  happiness.  Of  those  who  took  part  in  that  ever  memorable 
town  meeting,  June  17,  177C,  not  one  remains.  But  we  have  assembled  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  lives  of  those  who  contributed  to  make  this  city, 
this  State  and  this  nation  what  they  are  to-day;  and  our  teachers  are  sons  of 
Newton,  who,  while  they  have  often  been  called  to  positions  of  honor  and 
responsibility,  have  equally  honored  their  constituency  by  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  have  fulfilled  ^he  trusts  confided  to  them." 

Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice  said :  "I  often  go  back  in  memory  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  this  ancient  town,  now  expanded  into  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  city,  and  its  hills  and  valleys,  and  forests,  fields  and  nieadows, 
with  the  winding  river  and  the  hum  of  industry  that  sang  by  its  side.  I  love 
to  linger  on  the  scenes  familiar  to  ray  boyhood,  the  school-house  on  the  hill ; 
then,  I  remember  the  flourishing  Academy,  over  which  you,  my  reverend 
instructor  (turning  to  the  venerable  Seth  Davis  seated  upon  the  platform), 
presided,  who  filled  my  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration  of  those  grand  con- 
stellations, those  systems  which,  intertwining  with  other  orbits  in  ceaseless 
sway  and  motion,  eternally  travel  through  the  whole  universe  of  God.  And 
now,  after  all  these  intervening  years,  with  their  varied  experiences  in  this 
and  other  lands,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  active  and  busy  life,  with  all  its 
trials  and  its  efforts,  duties,  aspirations,  perhaps  with  its  disappointments, 
perhaps  with  some  of  its  successes,  I  come  back  to  you  in  all  the  freshness 
of  my  earlier  devotion,  and  bring  to  your  municipal  altar  fresh  offerings  of 
affection. 

"I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  preserve  these  anniversary  occasions  ;  they  are 
great  teachers,  standing  like  sentinels  along  the  ages,  speaking  out  to  us,  in 
those  instinctive  feelings  we  all  possess,  of  reverence  for  our  noble  fathers, 
and  love  and  patriotism  for  the  country  and  liberty  they  gave  us.  I  do  not 
know  who  wrote  the  resolution ;  perhaps  his  identity  has  not  been  preserved ; 
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but  if  you  do  know  the  name,  you  should  erect  a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  lend  my  personal  assist- 
ance to  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial.  Massachusetts  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  before  we  had  a  United  States  of  America ;  she  had,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  a  Government  perfect  in  its  judicial,  administratire 
and  executive  departments.  There  was  a  recognized  Government  in  New 
England,  when  few  of  the  other  States  were  known,  and  her  good  qualities 
found  for  her  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  European  nations. 

"The  people  of  that  age  were  Englishmen,  who  never  dreamed  of  indepen- 
dence ;  not  until  the  folly  of  the  English  king  tried  to  trample  out  the  English 
manhood  of  the  State,  did  they  rise  to  insurrection ;  and  then,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  bitter  and  unwarranted  despotism  of  a  frivolous  English  mon- 
arch burning  within  them,  their  manhood  rose  in  revolt,  and  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  and  established  an  independent  nation,  which  has 
since  risen,  like  a  mountain  out  of  the  sea,  lofty  and  grand  as  our  own  granite 
hills."  Governor  Eice  spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  Republic  in  all  that 
makes  a  great  nation,  during  these  one  hundred  years,  and  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  in  1776,  Massachusetts,  which  now  has  over  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  then  contained,  togetlier  with  Maine,  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand. 

"  There  is  no  other  Commonwealth  in  all  this  wide  republic,"  he  continued, 
"  which  boasts  of  such  an  ancestry  as  ours.  How  recreant,  then,  should  we  be 
to  the  names  and  deeds  of  that  ancestry,  if  we  neglected  to  observe  the  recur- 
ring anniversaries  of  its  imperishable  acts.  Citizens  of  my  native  town, 
which  I  love  with  all  the  warmth  and  outflow  of  my  heart,  I  hope  you  will 
preserve  her  honor,  bright  and  untarnished.  I  hope  you  will  remain  as  you 
are,  ready  for  any  and  every  exigency  of  Commonwealth  or  country,  for  every 
tiling  that  adds  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  man.  I  hope  you  will  be 
as  your  fathers  were — first,  foremost,  perpetual." 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
was  sung,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  first  Mayor  of  Newton,  delivered  the  His- 
torical Address,  admirably  sketching  the  history  of  the  town,  with 
special  reference  to  its  patriotic  spirit. 

Part  of  J.  G.  Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn  was  sung,  and  a 
historical  poem  was  read  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  of  West  Newton. 

Another  interesting  ceremony  remained.  A  portrait  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Ward,  whose  name  was  honorably  associated  with  the 
Revolutiouarj-  history  of  Newton,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  city. 
The  presentation  was  accompanied  by  an  address  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Bates. 

The  Maj'or  accepted  the  portrait  in  behalf  of  the  city,  promis- 
ing to  cherish  it  as  a  valuable  memento  of  an  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Newton. 
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"  America"  was  sung,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Henry  Mackay. 

Had  we  sufiieient  space,  how  instructive  would  be  a  review  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Newton,  and  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  space  of  a  century !  How  marvellous  are  the  im- 
provements in  every  department, —  in  art,  in  science,  in  trade,  in 
manufactures,  in  education,  in  the  modes  of  living !  A  hundred 
years  ago,  Newton  was  a  farming  town  ;  its  unpretending  citizens 
-cultivating  a  few  acres,  from  which  they  won  by  incessant  industry 
their  plain  and  scanty  living ;  its  young  men  in  the  war,  fighting 
for  the  blessing  of  libert}',  to  be  left  as  a  rich  legacy  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  its  wives  and  daughters,  in  calico  and  homespun,  with 
slender  opportunities  of  education,  generally  enjoying  few  of  the 
■elegances  of  life  ;  without  music,  without  literary  lectures,  generally, 
without  books,  and  having  little  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  to 
vary  and  adorn  their  lives,  beyond  the  sermons  of  the  Sabbath 
-day  and  the  preparatory  lecture,  and  the  neighborhood  gossip 
that  graced  an  afternoon  tea-drinking,  extending  from  about  one 
o'clock;  P.  M.,  till  early  milking-time ;  the  tea  even,  with  its 
exhilarating  influence,  being  cut  off  in  the  days  of  "  cruel  war,"  or 
substituted  by  sage  and  wild  herbs.  Most  of  the  roads  were  only 
orooked  pathways,  winding  from  house  to  house ;  the  school- 
houses,  when  at  last  they  came,  only  diminutive  red  buildings,  six- 
teen feet  square,  standing,  unfenced,  by  the  sandy  roadside,  and 
furnished  only  with  long  plank  forms  and  seats,  with  a  low  bench 
for  the  little  ones,  and  a  raised  platform  for  the  school-dame  or 
the  master ;  the  churches,  ill-constructed,  with  most  uncomfortable 
square  pews,  or  long  straight-backed  slips,  or  benches  with  no 
back  at  aU,  and  guiltless  of  the  warmth  of  a  stove  in  winter; 
the  pulpit,  perched  far  up  towards  the  ceiling,  the  sounding-board 
■overhead,  and  the  deacons*  seat  in  front,  with  the  inevitable  hour- 
glass, which  measured  the  long  hour  of  the  minister's  sermon,  and 
perhaps  required  to  be  turned  before  he  had  finished ;  instead  of 
an  organ,  the  pitch-pipe,  to  guide  to  the  key-note  in  the  singers' 
seats ;  the  little  corner  gallerj'',  remotest  fifom  the  minister,  and 
above  the  lower  gallery,  set  apart  for  the  few  colored  people,  as  if 
they  needed,  less  than  their  white  brethren,  to  understand  the  gos- 
pel, or,  as  if  it  were  not  fitting  for  them  to  approach  very  near  the 
lioly  place ;  instead  of  the  Sabbath  School,  the  afternoon  catechiz- 
ing, once  in  a  month  or  two  months ;  Instead  of  a  cultivated  and 
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intellectual  assembly  on  the  Sabbath,  attending  to  the  preaching 
because  it  met  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants,  and  who  came 
because  they  loved  to  come,  a  compulsory  gathering,  needing  the 
"  tithing  man  "  to  circulate  among  them  during  "  sermon-time,"  to 
keep  the  boj'S  in  order,  and  with  his  long  rod  rapping  on  the  head 
the  men  who  had  fallen  asleep,  in  order  to  wake  them,  and  turn- 
ing the  rod,  with  the  feather  on  the  opposite  end  tickling  the  noses 
of  the  women  and  girls,  for  the  same  important  purpose.  Instead 
of  hourly  communication  with  the  neighboring  city,  then  only  an 
vmpretending  town,  there  was  not  even  a  stage-coach,  till  some 
time  after  the  war,  and  to  some  parts  of  Newton,  as  late  as  1845, 
a  stage-coach  only  once  a  day.  Instead  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing newspaper,  or  a  choice  among  several,  of  different  political 
complections,  every  day,  there  was  only  a  Columbian  Gentinel,  or 
a  Ifew  England  Palladium  once  a  week.  Without  steamboat, 
railroad  or  telegraph,  then  mysteries  undreamed  of,  and  of  which 
the  latter  brings  us  tidings  from  Europe  every  evening,  the  latest 
foreign  news  was  generally  three  or  four  months  old ;  and  the  East 
Indies,  from  which  the  merchant  could  not  possibly  get  an  answer 
to  his  letter  in  less  than  eight  or  nine  months,  now  within  speak- 
ing distance,  and  we  can  communicate  ynth.  Calcutta  in  a  day. 
Instead  of  the  steam  fire-engine,  there  was  nothing  in  the  town  tiU 
1812  (when  the  first  hand-engine  was  introduced,  a  private  specu- 
lation, into  Newton  Lower  Falls) ,  beyond  a  common  water-pail  or 
teakettle,  and  the  requirement  that  every  house  should  have  a  lad- 
der by  which  to  ascend  the  roof  in  order  to  extinguish  a  confla- 
gration. Instead  of  beauty,  fragrance  and  flowers,  the  people  en- 
dured a  perpetual  conflict  with  poverty,  and  toil,  and  dread  of  the 
incursions  of  wild  beasts. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  not  »  pound  of  coal,  nor  a  cubic  foot  of  illumi- 
nating gas  had  been  burned  in  this  country.  No  iron  stoves  were  used,  and 
no  contrivance  employed  to  economize  heat,  until  Dr.  Franklin  invented  the 
iron-framed  fireplace,  which  still  bears  his  name.  All  the  cooking  and 
warming,  in  town  and  country,  were  done  with  the  aid  of  fire  kindled  in  a  brick 
oven  or  on  the  hearth.  Pine  knots  or  tallow  candles  furnished  the  light  for 
the  long  winter  nights,  and  sanded  floors  supplied  the  place  of  rugs  and 
carpets.  The  water  used  for  household  purposes  was  drawn  from  deep  wells 
by  the  creaking  sweep.  No  form  of  pump  was  used,  generally,  if  at  all, 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  There  were  no  fric- 
tion matches  in  those  early  days,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  fire  could  be 
easily  kindled  ;  and  if  the  fire  went  out  upon  the  hearth  over  night,  and  the 
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tinder  was  damp,  so  that  the  sparks  would  not  catch,  the  alternative  was  pre- 
sented of  sitting  in  the  cold,  or  of  wandering  through  the  snow  a  mile  or  so, 
to  borrow  of  a  neighbor.  Only  one  room  in  any  house  was  warm,  unless  some 
member  of  the  family  was  ill.  In  aU  the  rest,  the  temperature  was  at  zero 
many  nights  in  the  winter. 

We  do  well  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversaries  of  this 
period.  They  are  occasions  which  stimulate  the  heart.  They 
awaken  sympathy  with  om*  fathers  in  their  early  privations  and 
self-denials.  They  inspire  gratitudis  to  God.  ■  They  are  full  of 
instruction.  They  teach  us  how  civilization  and  culture  grow, 
gradually,  from  age  to  age ;  how  each  age,  and  invention  and  im- 
provement is  the  growth  of  the  improvements  and  inventions  of 
the  ages  that  went  before  it.  They  stimulate  faith,  and  courage, 
and  patience.  They  admonish  us  to  labor  and  endure,  in  hope. 
Should  the  next  century  bring  such  advancement  to  Newton,  and 
to  New  England,  and  to  these  United  States,  as  that  which  has 
just  ended,  improvement  added  to  improvement,  invention  added 
to  invention,  advancement  added  to  advancement,  what  will 
America,  what  will  New  England  be?  We  stand  on  the  ridge 
between  the  centuries,  and  exclaim,  as,  from  our  present  stand- 
point, we  look  back  and  survey  the  past,  in  the  words  first  sent 
over  the  telegraph  wires  in  this  country, —  "What  hath  God 
wrought !  "  And,  as  we  turn  and  survey  the  future,  what  better 
can  we  do  than  with  adoring  admiration  to  wait  for  the  develop-  • 
ments,  whose  possibilities  outrun  and  outnumber  all  our  power  of 
conception  ? 

The  following  were  the  eloquent  words  with  which  Mr.  Hyde 
closed  his  Centennial  address : 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  our  fathers  met  in  their  little  town  meet- 
ing, in  the  small  meeting-house  (where  now  stands  Dr.  Furber's  church),  and 
consecrated  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  their 
country.  Then,  a  straggling  town,  now,  a  considerable  city;  then,  only  a 
single  church,  now,  more  than  twenty;  then,  here  and  there  a  liighway,  or 
rather,  a  lane,  now,  with  its  liundred  and  twenty  or  more  miles  of  excellent 
streets ;  then,  its  small  school-houses  with  short  terms  and  rudimental  teacli- 
ing,  now,  school-houses  of  magnificent  proportions,  with  schools  almost  with- 
out number,  of  all  grades,  to  say  nothing  of  the  private  academies  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  within  our  limits.  Then,  only  a  few  farms  with  their 
quaint  looking  farm-houses ;  now,  beautiful  villages,  with  stately  blocks  of 
buildings,  palatial  residences,  well-kept  villas  and  cosy  cottages,  showing  taste 
and  culture  on  every  hand. 
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Then,  the  quiet  almost  of  the  forest,  broken  only  by  the  song  of  birds  and 
hum  of  insects,  now,  the  rush  and  noise  of  heavy  engines,  and  railroad  trains, 
whirling  along  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Then,  no  electric  telegraph  to 
flash  its  message  from  continent  to  continent,  and  thus  ' '  put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes;"  no  ocean  steamers,  crossing  the  broad 
Atlantic  and  bringing  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  more  intimate  relations ; 
no  missionaries  on  foreign  shores,  preaching  Christ  to  dying  men ;  no  city 
library,  with  its  rich  stores,  gathered  from  all  ages  and  nations.  How  great 
the  change  in  a  single  century ! 

The  sun  shines  upon  no  spot  on  earth  more  highly  cherished  than  our  dear 
old  birthplace,  Newton,  with  its  glorious  record  and  rich  memories,  the  gal- 
lant deeds  of  its  heroes  and  martyrs,  its  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  its 
churches  and  schools,  its  academies  and  colleges,  its  long  line  of  noble  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  whose  records,  though  possibly  Unwritten,  are  not  un- 
known, its  pure  record  of  religion,  temperance  and  morality, —  surely,  as  we 
contemplate  the  past  and  consider  the  present,  let  the  recollection  be  a  con- 
stant incentive  to  us  and  our  children, — that  we  may  prove  worthy  of  the 
lineage  we  bear  and  the  goodly  heritage  we  enjoy. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

INSTITUTIONS   AND    SOCIETIES. HOME   FOR   ORPHAN  AND    DESTITUTE 

GIRLS. HOME  FOR  BOYS  AT  PINE  FARM. HOME  FOR  MIS- 
SIONARIES' CHILDREN  (congregational). HOME  FOR  MIS- 
SIONARIES'    CHILDREN     (baptist). —  WEST    NEWTON   LYCEUM. — - 

NEWTON   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. OTHER 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Girls  grew  out  of  an  ear- 
lier institution,  called  "  The  Home  for  Girls."  The  latter,  like 
""  The  Home  for  Boys,"  under  the  supervision  of  the  Boston  Chil- 
■dren's  Aid  Society,  was  designed  originally  for  a  class  of  children 
not  only  without  parents,  but  also  criminal.  A  number  of  girls 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  been  committed  to 
jail  for  crime,  and  the  number  being  evidently  on  the  increase,  the 
question  arose  among  several  benevolent  individuals,  "  Can  any 
thing  be  done  for  their  reformation?  "  In  answer  to  the  question, 
the  proposal  was  suggested  that  a  home  should  be  provided  some- 
where in  the  rural  districts  outside  of  Boston,  with  a  Christian 
lady  at  its  head,  and  a  Board  of  Managers  who  should  direct  its 
affairs.  A  house  was  purchased,  by  the  donation  of  several  liberal 
contributors,  for  the  purpose  specified,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 
The  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  Centre  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  former  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Homer,  and  the  more  recent 
mansion  of  Ex-Mayor  Speare.  It  had  been  erected  originally  as 
the  seat  of  a  boarding  school,*  and  was  therefore  well  adapted  to 
its  present  uses.  The  house  contained  the  needful  rooms  below 
for  family  convenience,  and  twenty-four  chambers,  neatly,  but 
plainly,  furnished,  at  an  expense  of  about  thirtj'^  dollars  each. 

*  This  was  the  Institution  taught  successively  by  Mr.  Elbridge  Hosmer,  Deacon 
Ebenezer  Woodward,  Kev.  Jolin  B.  Hague,  Deacon  B.  Wood  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Baistow. 
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The  contributors  uniting  in  this  effort  belonged  to  five  different 
religious  denominations.  The  House  was  dedicated  to  its  new  use 
on  Christmas  Day,  1866.  The  flrstinmate,  received  November  12, 
1866,  was  a  young  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  jail 
seven  weeks  for  stealing  fifty  dollars.  Eight  or  ten  others  had 
been  admitted,  previous  to  the  public  dedication.  Accessions  were 
made  week  after  week,  till  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty. 
The  first  and  only  matron  was  Mrs.  Eebecca  E.  Pomroy,  well 
known  for  her  faithful  and  efficient  services  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  to  whose  admirable  supervision,  the  Institution,  in 
its  various  changes,  owes  both  its  spirit  and  form.  The  Home 
had  no  permanent  funds,  and,  like  its  successor,  "The  Home  for 
Orphan  and  Destitute  Gu-ls,"  depended  wholly  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  benevolent. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  14,  1868,  the  buUding  occu- 
pied by  the  Home  was  set  on  fire  by  one  of  the  inmates,  and 
totally  destroyed.  The  child  who  was  the  author  of  this  calamity 
was  transferred  to  a  State  Reformatory  Institution.  The  late 
Gardner  Colby,  Esq.,  generously  opened  his  house  to  the  entire 
familj'  for  the  night,  and  the  following  day  a  house  was  offered  for 
the  temporarj-  occupation  of  the  Home,  on  Pelham  Street.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  1868,  the  estate  of  the  late  Ephraim  Jackson, 
southeast  of  Newton  Theological  Institution,  was  purchased  for 
the  Home  for  $7,400,  and  the  barn  on  the  premises  fitted  up  for  a 
school-house. 

The  number  of  girls  of  the  class  for  which  the  Home  was  origi- 
nally designed, —  the  children  of  vice,  needing  reformation, —  being 
too  small  to  warrant  the  support  of  such  an  Institution  longer,  the 
Board  of  Managers,  at  a  meeting  held  in  1872,  voted  to  relinquish 
the  work.  Places  were  found  for  the  older  guis  then  in  the  Insti- 
tution, to  which  they  were  transferred,  and  the  younger  were  sent  to 
their  homes.  Four  little  orphan  girls  remained,  and  the  question 
arose.  Who  would  care  for  them? 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  some  of  the  ladies  that  an 
Orphans'  Home  should  be  estabUshed  in  Newton,  an  Institution 
exclusively  Newton's,  and  depending  on  the  benevolent  of  New- 
ton for  its  support.  The  suggestion  was  cordially  received,  and 
the  four  poor  children  above  referred  to,  the  residue  of  the  former 
Home,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Institution.  In  November, 
1872,  the  Home  was  established  on  Church  Street,  Newton  Corner, 
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in  a  house  owned  by  P.  C.  Jones,  Esq.  The  number  increased, 
and  the  house  proved  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  needed 
its  shelter.  Then,  the  former  Episcopal  parsonage  or  rectory  was 
purchased  by  William  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Centre,  and 
Tented  for  an  Orphans'  Home,  where  the  Institution  has  remained 
till  the  present  time,  and  always  continued  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Pomroy. 

This  charity  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  all  classes 
of  society.  Besides  the  good  it  has  done  to  those  for  whose  sake 
it  was  established,  it  has  proved  a  graceful  means  of  cultivating 
the  benevolent  instincts  of  the  children  of  all  the  villages  of  New- 
ton, and  others,  who  have  taken  pleasure  in  raising  funds  and 
contributing  other  means  for  its  support. 

The  follpwing  were  the  ofHcers  of  the  Home  (1878)  : 

DIBECIOKS. 

Mrs.  Daniel  li.  Furber,  Miss  Mary  C.  Shannon, 

Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  Esq. 

SUFEEINTENDENT. 

Mrs.  Eebeoca  E.  Pomroy. 

The  Institution  is  independent  of,  and  receives  no  assistance 
from,  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  by  which  the  original 
Home  for  Girls  was  founded,  and  which  latter  sustains  the  "Pine 
Farm  School  for  Boys,"  at  West  Newton.  That  Society,  several 
years  ago,  ceased  to  receive  girls  as  inmates,  and  confines  its  charity 
to  boys  alone. 

HOME   FOK  BOYS  AT  PINE   FAKM. 

The  Home  for  Boys,  under  the  charge  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Homer  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  West  Newton.  It  was  estabUshed  in  1864.  The  inmates 
of  the  Home  are  boys  who  have  been  brought  before  the  police 
'Courts,  or  are  otherwise  in  need  of  reformatory  care,  having  been 
thrown  upon  the  streets  of  the  citj%  and  early  learned  lessons  of 
vice  and  sin.  The  boys  are  mainly  such  as  are  recommended  by 
Mr.  Eufus  R.  Cook,  the  general  agent  of  the  Society,  who  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  missionary  work  among  friendless 
^ihildren.  The  entire  family  averages  about  thirty,  and  as  many 
more  leave  for  good  places  eveij'  year.  The  Institution  embraces 
the  characteristics  of  an  asylum,  a  home,  and  a  school.  The  boys 
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receive  in  school  the  elements  of  knowledge,  of  which,  owing  to- 
their  early  surroundings,  they  were  deprived ;  and  on  the  farm,  the- 
property  of  the  Society,  they  are  initiated  into  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift,  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  in  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  and  preparing  them  for  a 
useful  life.    The  school  is  denominated  the  "Pine  Farm  School." 

The  farm  of  twenty  acres  at  West  Newton  was  purchased  in  the  winter  of 
1864,  by  donations  contributed  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  Society  was 
incorporated,  in  order  that  it  might  have  legal  guardianship  of  children,  so  as 
to  bind  them  out  or  put  them  in  permanent  homes.  The  purchase  of  the 
farm  was  considered,  at  first,  only  an  experiment,  but  it  has  proved  an  entire 
success.  The  farm  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  about  a  mile  from  the  West 
Newton  depot.  The  house  (the  old  Murdock  place)  was  a  very  old,  but  sub- 
stantially built,  farm-house,  in  which  some  alterations  were  made,  and  a 
wing  added,  so  that  the  accommodations  are  ample  for  the  older  members  of 
the  household,  and  the  thirty  boys  who  constitute  the  members  of  the  family. 

Miss  Lydia  Stone  was  the  first  matron  of  the  Home,  and  her  admirable 
personal  qualities  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  the  place.  Mr.  Howe,  the  first 
Superintendent,  took  the  care  of  the  farm,  employing  the  boys  in  out-door- 
work.  The  cooking  and  house  work  were  done  by  Mrs.  Howe  and  Miss 
Stone,  with  the  help  of  the  boys.  The  boys  make  their  own  bedsj  scrub  the- 
fioors,  and  wash  the  dishes.  Two  of  them  help  each  day  in  the  kitchen, 
taking  a  week  in  turn,  and  the  older  boys  do  most  of  the  ironing.  They  all 
work  upon  the  farm.  The  first  year  of  the  school,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised  by  them,  and  one  year  they  harvested  one 
hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  carrots,  besides  large  quantities  of  beets,  tur- 
nips, onions,  caljbages,  etc.  In  winter,  as  there  is  no  work  upon  the  farm, 
the  boys  knit  an  hour  each  evening. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1864,  the  house  which  had  been  purchased; 
for  the  Home  being  ready  for  use,  a  service  of  dedication  was  held 
in  a  grove,  on  the  place.  The  enterprise  commenced  with  one  or 
two  boys,  and  additions  were  made  till  the  house  was  full.  On 
Sabbath  mornings  the  boys  attend  the  West  Parish  Congregational 
church,  and  in  the  afternoons,  the  Sabbath  School  of  the  same 
church.  The  week-day  school  has  two  sessions,  of  five  hours  in 
aU.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  seventy-eight  boys  had  been  re- 
ceived, of  whom  fifty-two  were  admitted  the  first  year.  In  June, 
1872,  the  number  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  Home  up  to  that 
date  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight, —  aU  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  boj's  remain  at  the  Home  from  six  months  to  two- 
and  even  three  years,  their  stay  depending  on  their  susceptibility 
to  good  influences. 
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The  second  and  present  Superintendent  of  the  Home  is  Mr.  C. 
H.  Washburne,  who,  with  Mrs.  Washbume,  takes  a  deep  Interest 
in  the  Institution,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  position.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June,  1872,  sixteen  of  the  boys  professed  to 
have  become  truly  religious,  and  twelve  of  them  were  admitted 
members  of  the  Second  Congregational  church.  In  1874,  Mr. 
George  S.  Trowbridge  became  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  Institu- 
tion, giving  the  boys  lessons  in  singing.  He  also  interested  him- 
self to  have  the  boys  learn  to  print.  A  press,  tj'pe  and  stock  have 
been  procured,  and  the  boys  now  print  songs  for  use  in  the  school, 
programmes,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society,  besides  some 
outside  work. 

The  old  barn  on  the  farm,  which  had  been  recently  repaired  at 
an  expense  of  $250,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1877.  A  new  one 
has  taken  its  place. 

HOME    FOE    MISSIONAKIES'   CHILDREN     (CONGREGATIONAL). 

An  institution  has  existed  several  years  in  Auburndale,  and  still 
exists  at  the  date  of  this  publication,  which  merits  notice  in  this. 
History.  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  "Walker,  widow  of  Rev.  Augustus  Walker, 
a  missionary  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  Diarbekir,  in  Eastern 
Turkey,  soon  after  his  sudden  death  by  cholera  in  1866,  returned 
to  this  country  with  her  four  little  children.  She  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Auburndale,  in  a  house  built  for  her  by  her  father,  the  late 
Eev.  Sewall  Harding.  Here  she  has  established  a  Home  for  the 
children  of  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  public  institution  ;. 
but  a  private  Christian  family,  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  chil- 
dren, sent  to  this  country  for  education  and  home  culture  under 
the  influences  of  civilized  society,  by  their  parents  who  are  still 
missionaries  among  the  heathen.  Mrs.  Walker  commenced  this. 
Home  in  1868,  receiving  into  her  family  two  children  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Snow,  of  the  Micronesian  mission  of  the  American  Board. 
Two  Christian  ladies  in  New  York  becanie  responsible  for  the 
board  of  these  children  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  In  a  short  time, 
two  sisters  from  India  were  added,  and  then  a  boy  from  Fuchau, 
in  China.  Friends  offered  assistance,  and  the  institution  grew. 
In  1875,  Mrs.  Walker  had  under  her  charge  thirteen  missionary 
children,  from  Turkey,  India,  China,  Africa,  Micronesia  and  Japan. 
The  children  attend  the  public  schools  of  Newton.  One,  the  first 
received,  having  completed  her  course  in  the  schools,  became  a 
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pupil  in  Wellesley  College.  With  but  one  servant  in  the  family, 
consisting  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-flve  persons,  it  is  obvious 
that  much  labor  is  required,  in  which  the  children  take  part,  and 
are  thus  taught  self-reliance,  industry  and  economy.  Each  of  the 
children  is  allowed  a  small  sum  annually  by  the  regulations  of  the 
American  Board,  and  if  there  be  any  deficit,  it  is  made  up  by  the 
benevolence  of  others  and  by  self-denial.  Besides  the  members  of 
the  Home,  other  missionary  children,  from  various  places,  become 
visitors  during  their  vacations,  when  no  other  friend  invites  them. 

HOME   FOR   missionaries'    CHILDREN    (bAPTISt)  . 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Mission  Society 
held  in  Boston,  May,  1880,  a  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  a  Home  for  missionaries'  children. 
Missionaries  having  children  whom  they  bring  to  this  country  for 
cafe  and  education,  and  who  have  not  personal  friends  or  kindred 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  a  charge,  are  often  detained 
from  their  fields  of  labor  among  the  heathen,  owing  to  the  diffl- 
eulty  of  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  them.  It  was 
judged  that  a  Home  could  be  provided  and  furnished,  to  meet  such 
cases,  with  a  matron  of  approved  character,  to  bestow  upon  the 
children  loving  care, —  where  they  might  attend  the  public  schools, 
and  enjoy  aU  the  .benefits  of  living  in  a  Christian  community.  The 
parents  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  much  for  the  children  as  their 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  that  they 
had  not  placed  them  in  an  eleemosynary  institution,  or  released 
themselves  from  the  care  and  responsibility  of  their  offspring.  A 
matron,  at  once.  Providentially,  offered  her  services,  approved  in 
all  respects,  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  widow  of  a  Baptist  minister; 
and  two  children  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Partridge,  a  missionary  from 
Swatow,  China,  formed  the  beginning  of  this  new  and  admirable 
Christian  experiment.  A  house  was  hired  for  the  purpose  in  New- 
ton Centre,  May  1,  1880, —  the  furnished  home  of  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  on  Centre  Street,  who  was  expecting  to  be  absent  from  the 
United  States  for  a  season,  and  found  nothing  more  agreeable, 
during  his  absence,  than  such  a  use  of  his  homestead,-r—  out  of 
which  a  missionary  son  had  gone  to  Burmah  in  1863,  in  which 
two  children  of  the  latter  had  found  a  home  for  five  years,  and 
where  many  missionaries,  from  Dr.  Judson  to  the  latest  times,  had 
enjoyed  rest  and  welcome  and  Christian  hospitality. 
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WEST   NEWTON   LTCEDM. 

The  West  Newton  AtheD8eain  Monday  evening  meetings,  for 
lectures  and  discussions,  are  the  outgrowth  and  continuation  of 
certain  meetings  developed  at  the  same  time  and  b}"-  the  same  men 
who  organized  the  Athenaeum  in  1848  and  '50.  Joseph  W.  Plimp- 
ton, Charles  T.  Savage,  Joseph  S.  Clarke,  Dr.  J.  H.  Stephenson, 
William  P.  Houghton,  William  B.  Fowle,  sen.,  Horace  Mann, 
Nathan  Crafts,  and  others,  were  most  active  in  its  organization. 
William  B.  Fowle,  sen.,  was  its  first  President,  Joseph  S.  Clarke, 
D.  D.,  was  its  first  Secretarj-,  C.  T.  Savage  was  its  Treasurer, 
Nathaniel  T.  Allen  was  its  first  Librarian. 

During  the  first  years  of  jits ,  exis,tence  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  inau^tatmg  a  series  of  public  meetings 


held  Monday  evenings,  imiiwiiately  after  the  weekly  delivery  of 
books  in  the  old  Town  HaU,  under  the  "Model  School"  rooms, 
now  the  City  HaU.  A  member,  previously  appointed,  was  expected 
to  give  his  opinion  of  a  certain  author  and  his  productions,  followed 
•by  a  discussion  on  the  same.  Soon,  this  course  was  broadened 
and  lectures  were  delivered  in  connection  with  the  weekly  meetings. 
The  prominent  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Athenaeum  was,  from 
the  first,  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  people  and  to  sustain  the 
Athenaeum  library.  Year  after  year  a  subscription  was  obtained 
from  the  citizens  for  a  series  of  lectures.  The  nominal  price  paid 
each  lecturer  was  ten  dollars ;  but  it  was  expected  of  the  lecture 
committee  to  obtain  as  many  free  lectures  as  possible,  which  would 
add  as  many  times  ten  dollars  to  the  library  fund.  Charles  and 
George  Sumner,  Thomas  Starr  King,  Theodore  Parker,  John  Pier- 
pont,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  of  Park  Street  chm-ch,  of 
Boston,  Thomas  Hills,  D.  D.,  and  others  from  abroad,  and  Kev. 
William  Knapp,  and  Messrs.  William  B.  Fowle,  sen..  Marshal 
Conant,  Cyrus  Pierce,.  Joseph  S.  Clarke,  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott, 
Eben  S.  Stearns,  Horace  Mann  and  others,  home  talent,  lectured, 
very  many  of  them  generously  making  no  charge  for  the  same. 
Discussions  were  interspersed  with  the  lectures,  both  of  which 
were  free  to  all,  from  the  first. 

The  questions  discussed  were  such  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  the  time,  avoiding  only  such  as  had  a  theological  hue, 
which  it  was  feared  might  deter  many  from  attendance.     Such  ques- 
tions as,  "The  American  Colonization  Society,"  "The  Fugitive 
48 
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Slave  Law,"  "  The  Under-ground  Railroad,"  "  The  Higher  Law," 
etc.,  were  vigorously  discussed,  even  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  find- 
ing some  earnest  advocates.  Through  these  discussions^  the'  title 
of  "  The  Incendiaries  and  Radicals  of  West  Newton"  waS  earnedy 
whieh  was  then  deemed  of  as  much  reproach,  as  now,  of  honor. 
The  first  of  the  above  questions  was  earnestly  discussed  during 
six  consecutive  Monday  evenings. 

The  late  George  W,  Briggs,  of  Lasell  Seminary,  and  Ebenezer 
Bradbury,  were  very  constant  in  their  attendance.  John  Ayres, 
George  E.  Allen,  Henry  Lambert,  the  talented  Dr.  J.  H.  Brown 
and  Cyrus  (Father)  Pierce  never  hesitated  to  advocate  the  highest 
morality  and  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

It  now  seems  incredible  thatjany  New  Englanders  could  be 
found  who  would  vindicate  the  radicdfaide  of  the  above  questions  ; 
yet  even  in  West  Newton  those  were™gorously  hissed,  who  stated 
their  determination  to  aid  any  panting  fugitive  from  slavery. 

In  1861,  the  subject  of  "The  right  of  Secession"  was  earnestly 
discussed,  through  several  evenings,  both  the  affirmative  and  negO;- 
tive  finding  advocates. 

During  aU  these  years,  the  meetings,  with  the  lectures,  were 
arranged  for  by  the  Athenaeum  management.  Its  president  was 
their  presiding  oflScer,  its  treasurer,  the  treasurer  of  these  meetings-. 

About  1860  or  '61,  it  was  thought  best,  through  courtesy,  to 
unite  with  other  citizens,  not  stockholders  of  the  Athenaeum',  in; 
arranging  for  the  meetings  ;  but  the  call  for  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  for  the  series,  was  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  school  building. 

After  the  war  broke  out, — with  its  engrossing  duties,  the  meetings 
were  discontinued  for  two  or  three  winters.  The  people,  however, 
demanded  their  revival,  and  through  the  eff'orts  of  Messrs^  Van 
Duzee,  Sheldon,  Tarbox,  Bond,  and  other  later  citizenSj  with 
those  older  who  remain,  they  have  been  conducted  to  the  present 
time  with  but  slight  modification,  and  with  remarkable  success, —  a 
positive  force  of  great  influence  in  educating  the  community  on 
neai'ly  all  topics  which  have  agitated  the  country.  State,  city  or 
village. 

NEWTON   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  Newton  Sunday  School  Union  was  organized  December  18, 
1838.     It  originated  in  a  desire  to  advance  by  a  union  of  eflfort 
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the  cause  of  Sunday  School  instruction,  and  by  frequent  meetings 
for  prayer,  and  the  discussion  of  practical  questions  relating  to 
their  work,  to  qualify  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  for  success- 
ful labor. 

The  officers,  originally,  were  a  President,  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Directors, —  one  from  each 
school.     The  first  officers  were, — 

Hon.  William  Jackson,  President, 
Wiley  G.  Eaton,  Vicf-President. 
Sanford  Leach,  Secretary. 
Elijah  F.  Woodward,  Treasurer. 
Joel  Fuller,  Otia  Trowbridge,  Ebenezev  D.  White,  Marshall  S.  Eice,  A. 
F.  Burbank,  Walter  C.  Curtis,  Directors. 

Six  schools  were  at  first  represented  in  its  membership.  The  first 
anniversary  was  held  July  4,  1839,  in  a  grove  at  Newton  Upper 
Falls;  a  large  number  were  present;  a  procession  of  children, 
and  a  collation  in  the  grove  for  all.  Addresses  by  Mr.  Bannister, 
of  Auburndale ;  to  the  scholars,  by  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  to  teachers,  bj'  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  of  Dedham ; 
to  parents,  by  Rev.  Professor  Sears.  The  second  anniversary  was 
in  a  grove  in  Newton  Centre,  July  4,  1840.  Between  2,000  and 
3,000  persons  were  present,  and  from  1,300  to  1,500  children 
walked  in  procession.  Music  and  a  collation  in  the  grove,  and 
addresses  by  Rev.  N.  T.  Burt,  of  Charlestown,  and  William  B'. 
Tappan,  of  Boston.  The  third  anniversary  was  held  at  the  First 
Parish  meeting-house  July  5,  1841,  and  a  collation  in  the  grove 
near  the  pond.  Address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge.  The  fourth  anni- 
versary was  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Upper  Falls.  Ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears. 

At  first,  meetings  were  held  monthly  ;  afterwards,  quarterly.  At 
each  meeting,  a  practical  question  was  discussed,  and  each  school 
reported  its  condition.  In  1849,  a  colporteur  was  employed,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Union,  to  labor  in  West  Virginia,  and  after- 
wards, in  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of  $150  per  year,  from  whom  letters 
were  received. 

The  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Union  was  held  in  Eliot 
church,  October  16,  1863.  A  historical  address  was  delivered  by 
Marshall  S.  Eice,  one  of  the  original  members ;  other  addresses  by 
S.  G.  Deblois,  of  Boston,  Rev.  B.  F.  Bronson,  of  Eoxbury,  and 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  of  Boston. 
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The  number  of  members  who  served  their  country  during  the 
late  war  was  123,  of  whom  six  were  wounded,  and  nineteen 
died.  In  1844,  there  were,  in  the  Union,  six  schools  with  89 
teachers,  189  scholars,  2,566  volumes  in  libraries.  In  1857,  there 
were  nine  schools,  with  133  teachers,  996  scholars,  4,517  volumes, 
$432  contributions,  173  church-members. 

The  increase  for  ten  years  was  as  follows : 


1860. 

1870. 

Teachers  and  scholars, 

1,405 

2,860 

Volumes  In  libraries, 

4,074 

9,148 

Church-members  in  the  schools, 

269 

595 

Contributions  in  1870,  $2,182. 

After  a  few  years,  the  ofHce  of  Vice-President  was  dropped,  and 
still  later,  the  Board  of  Directors  was  composed  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  schools,  ex  officio,  and  no  Board  was  elected. 

The  Union  numbers  23  schools,  with  3,246  members ;  the  quar- 
terly meetings  are  held  alternately  at  the  different  vUlages,  and 
among  various  denominations.  A  question  is  proposed  at  each 
meeting,  to  be  discussed  at  the  next.  Reports  are  made  from 
each  school  at  every  meeting. 

MUSICAL    SOCIETIES SINGING   SCHOOLS,    ETC. 

The  first  singing  school  in  Newton, —  which  was  designed  for 
the  whole  town, —  was  taught  by  Mr.  Billings,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  many  popular  church  tunes.  This  school  was  begun 
about  1780,  after  the  "New  Lights,"  so  called,  came  to  have 
influence  in  the  town,  and  was  useful  in  cultivating  skill  and  taste 
in  sacred  music. 

A  musical  society  called  the  St.  David's  Musical  Society,  existed 
in  Newton  in  1816.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  notified  in  the 
Boston  Columbian  Centinel  of  that  year,  to  be  held  at  Bacon's 
Hotel,  formerly  WiswaU's  (the  house  of  the  late  Deacon  Asa 
Cook) ,  with  an  announcement  of  a  rehearsal  and  concert  at  the 
First  church,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

A  singing  school  was  taught  in  1805  or  1806  at  Newton  Centre, 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Richards,  in  a  hall  in  the  old  house  formerly  owned 
by  Ebenezer  King,  then  by  Deacon  White,  sen.,  and  since  by  the 
late  Timothy  Walker. 

A  singing  school  was  taught,  in  1821,  in  the  old  school-house  at 
West  Newton  by  Mr.  Stetson,  of  Waltham ;  in  1826  at  the  Upper 
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Falls,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Aldrich,  in  the  Hall  of  the  hotel ;  in  the 
old  school-house  at  Newton  Centre,  in  1827,  by  Mr.  John  Bart- 
lett,  of  Boston;  in  1828,  in  the  same  place,  by  Deacon  N.  D. 
Gould,  of  Boston,  and  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Fenno,  of  Abington.  This 
was  the  last  school  taught  by  teachers  from  out  of  town. 

Previous  to  1818  there  was  a  Musical  Society  in  Newton, — per- 
haps this  was  the  St.  David's  Musical  Society, —  composed  of 
singers  belonging  in  Newton  and  neighboring  towns,  and  which 
met  from  house  to  house  among  the  members.  This  Society  was 
led  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tucker,  who  then  owned  and  occupied  the 
house  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  late  Thomas  Edmands. 
Miss  Abigail  Hall,  of  Oak  Hill,  one  of  the  members,  was  then 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  soprano  singers  in  Newton  and  vicin- 
ity. Among  the  male  members  of  the  Society  were  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Tucker,  the  leader,  Asa  Trowbridge,  William  Trowbridge,  Deacon 
E.  F.  Woodward,  Baxter  Hall,  Prentice  Hall.  The  Society  was 
well  sustained,  and  gave  many  popular  concerts  in  Newton  and 
the  neighboring  towns. 

About  1840,  a  Society  was  formed  in  Newton  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Asa  R.  Trowbridge,  for  the  practice  of  Glees.  The  Society 
was  sustained  two  or  three  years,  and  gave  a  number  of  public 
concerts.  The  book  used  by  the  Society  was  "  The  Boston  Glee 
Book." 

Newton  Musical  Association. —  October  29,  1861,  several  gen- 
tlemen of  musical  tastes  and  ability  united  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion in  Newton  (Corner),  called  the  Newton  Musical  Association, 
and  adopted  a  Constitution. 

The  following  were  the  earliest  members  of  the  Society : 


J.  W.  Bailey, 
Samuel  Jennison,  jr., 
J.  H.  D.  Blake, 
G.  W.  Bacon, 
f  red.  Davis, 
William  Guild, 
George  E.  Allen, 
M.  Kingman, 
Charles  H.  Coes, 
Edson  E.  Plimpton, 
Silas  Howes, 
J.  H.  Hazelton, 
Oliver  Edwards, 


P.  W.  Goodridge, 
Joshua  Coolidge,  jr., 
Gilman  Brackett, 
Cephas  H.  Brackett, 
William  E.  Dadinun, 
T.  W.  Thaxter, 
L.  E.  Batcheller, 
Gilbert  Nichols, 
Nathaniel  T.  Allen, 
Frederick  A.  Benson, 
George  F.  Livermore, 
J.  Q.  Henry, 
Isaac  Augustus  Hagar. 


Henry  Eoss, 
E.  E.  Graves, 
Henry  H.  Babcock, 
Albert  Brackett, 
Samuel  G.  Sewall, 
Ephraim  Willey,  jr., 
James  B.  Trowbridge, 
Edward  B.  Trowbridge, 
Symonds  J.  Eaton, 
Charles  C.  Harrington, 
E.  T.  Wiswall. 
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The  first  officers  of  the  Society  were  as  follows : 

J.  W.  Bailey,  President. 
J.  11.  D.  Blake,  Vice-President, 
6.  W.  Bacon,  Secretary. 
Prederick  Dayis,  Treasurer, 
George  E.  Allen,  S.  Jennison,  jr.,  Wm.  Guild,  M.  Kingman,  J.  H.  Hazel- 
ton,  Directors. 

S.  Jennison,  jr.,  was  elected  Conductor,  and  the  weekly  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Union  Hall.  The  first  rehearsal  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  13.  The  "  Choir  Chorus  Book  "  and 
"  Boston  Glee  Book  "  were  adopted  as  the  books  to  be  used  at  the 
rehearsals.  The  chorus  numbered  about  forty  members,  includ- 
ing ladies.  Besides  a  piano  for  accompaniments,  a  small  orches- 
tra was  organized  by  the  members,  consisting  of  three  violins, 
three  flutes,  violoncello,  double  bass,  tenor  trombone,  alt.  horn, 
etc.  Fifty-seven  gentlemen  had  been  admitted,  and  thirty-seven 
ladies  invited.  The  first  public  rehearsal  was  given  April  22, 
1852 ;  the  second.  May  19.  Besides  a  considerable  number  of 
concerts,  sacred  and  secular,  the  Society  has  given  the  Messiah, 
the  prince  of  Oratorios,  five  times,  the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation 
four  times,  Elijah  and  Samson,  once  each,  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of 
Praise  twice.  At  the  first  National  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston,  in 
June,  1869,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  attended  and 
aided  during  the  entire  performance  ;  and  at  the  second,  in  June, 
1872,  three  hundred  members  participated. 

THE   NATURAL   HISTOKY   SOCIETT. 

The  Newton  Natural  History  Society  was  organized  in  October, 
1879,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  features  of 
Newton  and  vicinity,  and  of  gathering  a  collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  geological  formation  of  this  district,  and  the 
character  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  found  therein.     Its  officers  are : 

Dr.  J.  E.  Frisbie,  President. 
E.  Jackson,  Secretary. 
W.  0.  Bates,  Treasurer. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly. 

THE   CLAFLIN  GUARD. 

In  September,  1870,  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Barnes,  a  resident  of  New- 
ton, conceived  the  plan  of  obtaining  signatures  to  a  petition  to  the 
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Oovernor  of  the  State  for  permission  to  organize  a  company  of 
State  militia  from  among  the  young  men  of  Newton.  The  peti- 
tion bore  the  names  of  more  than  fifty  young  men  of  Newton. 

The  Company  was  duly  organized  October  10, 1870,  and  an  elec- 
tion of  oflacers  ordered.  Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  now  Assistant  Adju- 
ta-nt-General  of  the  State,  was  chosen  Captain,  Fred.  P.  Barnes 
and  G.  Frank  Park,  first  and  second  Lieutenants.  The  Company 
adopted  the  name  of  "'  Claflin  Guard,"  in  compliment  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  it  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment, and  designated  as  Company  L. 

For  the  first  three  years,  the  Company  showed  great  efficiency, 
■especially  in  the  arduous  service  rendered  the  city  of  Boston  dur- 
ing two  weeks,  in  guarding  the  property  of  its  citizens  after  the 
great  fire  of  November,  1872.  An  elegant  American  flag,  the 
gift  of  the  ladies  of  Newton,  was  presented  to  the  Company, 
May  30,  1871,  the  presentation  speech  accompanying  the  gift 
being  made  by  Governor  Claflin. 

About  the  j'ear  1878,  the  military  spirit  of  the  members  had  de- 
clined; the  Captain  and  second  Lieutenant  resigned.  In  January, 
1879,  the  interest  in  the  Company  revived,  and  .John  A.  Kenrick 
was  chosen  Captain,  Henry  W.  Downs  and  Frank  L.  Barnes,  first 
and  second  Lieutenants. 

NEWTON  savings'  BANK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newton  Temperance  Society  and  Lyceum, 
March,  3,  1829,  it  was  voted  "that  a  Savings  Institution  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  industry,  econ- 
omy and  prosperity  of  its  members,"  and  rules  of  government 
were  adopted.  The  original  members  of  the  corporation  were 
John  Kenrick,  Asa  Cook,  Seth  Davis,  Stephen  Goodhue,  William 
Jackson,  Amos  Lyon,  Joel  Fuller,  Henry  Crafts,  Nathaniel  Fuller, 
Samuel  Hyde,  Ephraim  Jackson,  2d,  Marshall  S.'Rice.  June  17, 
1831,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  for  "The  Institu- 
tion for  Savings  in  the  town  of  Newton." 


PBESIDEKIS. 

William  Jackson,  1831-1835 

Joel  Fuller,  1835-1848 

William  Jackson,  1848-1855 

MarshaU  S.  Rice,  1836-1858 

George  Hyde,  1858 


TBEASUBEBS. 

E.  F.  Woodward,  1831-1846 

Luther  Paul,  1846-1863 

Edward  J.  Collins,         1863-1879 
Miss  Susanna  M.  Suncklee,  1879 
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January  9, 1863,  the  Institution  was  located  in  the  Newton  Bank 
Building ;  previously,  at  the  houses  of  the  Treasurers.  January 
1,  1858,  the  number  of  depositors  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-five ; 
amount  of  deposits,  $14,396.24  ;  January  1, 1863,  depositors,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four ;  amounts,  $26,467.27  ;  January  1,  1880, 
depositors,  three  thousand  and  thirty-five  ;  amount,  $764,779.46. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1875,  the  name  was  changed  to 
"  Newton  Savings'  Banlc." 

NEWTON    NATIONAL    BAlifK. 

This  Bank  was  incorporated  April  14,  1848,  and  commenced 
business  October  4,  1848.  It  became  a  National  Bank  January 
16,  1865.     The  following  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Directors : 


William  Jackson, 
John  H.  Kicbardson, 
Joseph  Bacon, 
Levi  Thaxter, 


Allen  C.  Curtis, 
Otis  Pettee, 
Marshall  S.  Rice, 
Henry  B.  Williams, 


Pliny  E.  Kingman, 
Edward  Walcott, 
Andrew  Cole. 


OASHIEUS. 

Daniel  Kingsley,       1848-1875 
B.  Franklin  Bacon,  1875 


PBKSIDENTS. 

William  Jackson,  1848-1855 
Levi  Thaxter,  1855-1857 
Joseph  N.  Bacon,  1857 

The  capital  stock  was  at  first  $100,000 ;  increased,  in  1850,  to 
$150,000,  and  in  1870,  to  $200,000. 

NEWTON  AND   WATERTOWN   GAS-LIGHT   COMPANI. 

This  company  was  incorporated  February  27,  1854,  and  organ- 
ized May  15,  1854,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000  ;  increased,  in  1856, 
to  $100,000,  and,  in  1872,  to  $200,000.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works  exceeds  $300,000.  The  gas-lights  were  first  used  Octo- 
ber 15,  1855.    The  following  were  the  first  Board  of  Directors : 

Joseph  W.  Stone,  President. 

Gardner  G.  Huhbard,  Clerk  and  Secretary. 


DIBECIORS. 


J.  W.  Stone, 
J.  W.  Plympton, 
James  M.  Cook, 
George  0.  Lord, 


Joseph  N.  Bacon, 
G.  G.  Hubbard, 
J.  J.  Walworth. 


FIBST  NATIONAL  BANE  OF    NBWTONVELLE. 

This  Bank  was  organized  in  1864.    It  had  a  brief  existence. 
Becoming  insolvent,  its  affairs  were  wound  up,  and  its  franchise 
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was  transferred  to  the  National  Security  Bank,  Boston.  Its  only- 
President  was  James  H.  Fearing ;  Cashier,  E.  Porter  Dyer,  jr. 

Newton  numbers  also  the  following  Associations  : 

The  Newton  Jersey-Stock  Club,  organized  June,  1866  ;  Newton 
Horticultural  Society  (first  exhibition  1854)  ;  Newton  Black  Bass 
Club,  organized  1871 ;  three  Newton  Boat  Clubs  ;  The  Tuesday  Club, 
organized  1877  ;  Every  Saturday  Club,  organized  1872  ;  The  Neigh- 
bors (Newton  Centre)  1878  ;  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation (West  Newton),  organized  1867  ;  The  Young  People's  Eelig- 
ious  Union,  organized  1867 ;  The  Eliot  Association  of  Young 
Men  (Newton),  organized  1867;  Charles  Ward  Post  62,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Bepublic,  established  1868. 

Masonic  and  Temperance  Associations. —  The  Dalhousie 
Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  chartered  1861  (Newtonville)  ;  The 
Nonantum  Division  Sons  of  Temperance,  organized  1865 
(Newton  Lower  Falls)  ;  The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, Nabaton  Lodge,  No.  229,  instituted  1867  (Newton  Upper 
Falls)  ;  The  Wetomac  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, instituted  1869  (North  Village)  ;  The  Young  Crusaders,  a 
Youth's  Temperance  Association,  organized  1869  (West  New- 
ton) ;  The  Newton  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  chartered  1870  (New- 
tonville) ;  Gethsemane  Commandery  of  Knight  Templars,  1872 ; 
Cryptic  Council  of  Select  and  Royal  Masters,  1873  ;  Fraternity 
Lodge,  chartered  1875  ;  Union  Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Association 
of  Massachusetts  ;  and  three  organizations  of  Odd  Fellows :  Waban 
Lodge,  No.  156  ;  Home  Lodge,  No.  162,  and  Newton  Encampment. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following : 

Newton  Associates,  Quinobequin  Associates  (Upper  Falls), 
Goddard  Literary  Union  (Newtonville),  Newton  High  School 
Association,  Newton  Centre  Y.  M.  C.  Association,  Fraternity 
Lodge,  Knights  Templars,  Eliot  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Honor,  and 
Channing  Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

TOWN    CLERKS     OF    NEWTON. SELECTMEN. REPBESENTATIVJSS.  — 

APPROPEIATIONS. —  POPULATION. STATISTICAL  ITEMS. 


It  is  not  known  who  filled  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  previous  to 
1694,  probably  John  "Ward,  Noah  Wiswall,  or  Thomas  Green- 
wood. All  the  Town  Clerks  except  the  last  one  were  also  Town 
Treasurers.  During  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years, 
only  eleven  persons  held  the  office,  their  terms  of  service  averaging 
nearly  sixteen  and  a  half  years  each;  or,  omitting  two,  whose 
terms  were  only  one  atid  two  years',  the  average  term  of  office  of 
the  remaining  nine  was  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  each. 

TOWN   CLERKS    OF   NEWTON. 
Dea.  Edward  Jackson,         1694-1713  '  Dea.  Samuel  Murdock, 


Dea.  John  Staples,  17U-173i 

Samuel  Jackson,  1735-1742 

Dea.  Thos.  Greenwood,  jr.,  1743-1765 
Capt.  Abraham  Fuller,  1766-1792 
Dea.  Ebenezer  Woodward,  1793-1794 


1794-1814 
Obadiah  Thayer,  1815-1816 

Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.,  1817-1825 
Dea.  Elijah  F.  Woodward,  1826-1845 
Marshall  S.  Eice,  1846-1874 


SELECTMEN   OP  CAMBRIDGE   VILLAGE. 


Edward  Jackson, 
John  Ward, 
Capt.  Thomas  Prentice, 
James  Trowbridge, 


John  Spring, 
John  Puller,  sen., 
Thomas  Greenwood, 
Dea.  Edward  Jackson, 


SELECTMEN   OP  NEWTON. 


Capt.  Isaac  Williams, 
John  Ward,  jr., 
Noah  Wiswall, 
Ebenezer  Wiswall, 
Jonathan  Hyde,  sen., 
James  Prentice,  sen., 
Abraham  Jackson, 
John  Eenrick,  sen., 
John  Mason, 


Jonathan  Fuller, 
Stephen  Cook, 
Joseph  Fuller,  sen., 
John  Woodward, 
John  Staples, 
Thomas  Wiswall,  son  of 

Noah, 
William  Ward, 
Richard  Ward, 


Eleazer  Ward, 
John  Greenwood, 
Jeremiah  Fuller, 
John  Hyde,  sen., 
Nathaniel  Healy, 
Ebenezer  Stone, 
Bphraim  Wheeler, 
SamuelHyde,sonof  Job, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
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Nathaniel  Parker,      / 
Samuel  Truesdale,  / 
John  Trowbridge, 
John  Clark, 
Joseph  Fuller,  jr., 
Robert  Murdock, 
Ephraim  Williams, 
Edward  Ward, 
Nathaniel  Hammond, 
Daniel  Woodward, 
Samuel  Jackson,  Esq., 
Isaac  Williams, 
Jonathan  Dyke, 
William  Robinson, 
William  Trowbridge, 
John  Stone, 
Jonathan  Woodward, 
Edward  Durant, 
Thomas  Greenwood, 
William  Hyde, 
Eleazer  Hammond, 
Caleb  Kenriok, 
Joseph  Cheney, 
Jonathan  Fuller,* 
John  Robbins, 
Samuel  Miller, 
John  Parker, 
Ebenezer  Woodward, 
Daniel  Cook, 
Jacob  Chamberlin, 
Benjamin  Child, 
Ebenezer  Parker, 
Henry  Gibbs, 
Moses  Craft, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Israel  Stowell, 
Isaac  Jackson, 
James  Ward, 
Joshua  Fuller, 
JEphraim  Ward, 
John  Healy, 
Thomas  Prentice, 
Dr.  Samuel  Wheat, 
Noah  Wiswall, 
John  Wilson, 
Josiah  Fuller, 
William  Clark, 


John  Clark, 
Josiah  Goddard, 
Norman  Clark, 
Thomas  Miller, 
Thomas  Park, 
Josiali  Greenwood, 
Edward  Durant, 
Alexander  Shepard, 
Jonas  Stone, 
Abraham  Fuller,  Esq., 
Joshua  Hammond, 
John  Jackson, 
Stephen  Winchester, 
John  Newell, 
Noah  Hyde, 
Joshua  Murdock, 
Thomas  Parker, 
Benjamin  Hammond, 
John  Woodward, 
John  Fuller, 
John  Rogers, 
Joseph  Cheney, 
Joshua  Flagg, 
Jeremiah  Wiswall, 
Amariah  Fuller, 
Samuel  Craft, 
Dr.  John  King, 
Dea.  William  Bowles, 
Joseph  Craft, 
Samuel  Richardson, 
Capt.  Aaron  Richardson, 
Nathan  Fuller, 
William  Hoogs, 
John  Stone, 
William  Hammond, 
Josiah  Fuller, 
Edward  Fuller, 
Joseph  White, 
Jonathan  Bixby, 
John  Thwing, 
Caleb  Kenrick, 
Elisha  Seaverns, 
Adj.  Timothy  Jackson, 
Daniel  Hastings, 
Joshua  Fuller, 
Daniel  Richards, 
Samuel  Murdock, 


Edmund  Trowbridge, 
Norman  Clark, 
Edward  Hall,  jr., 
James  Stone, 
Joseph  Parker, 
John  Ward, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Elisha  Hyde, 
Aaron  Richards, 
John  Kenrick, 
Moses  Stone, 
Samuel  Trowbridge, 
Joseph  Foster, 
Samuel  Stone, 
Jesse  Winslow, 
William  F.  Ward, 
Caleb  M.  Stimson, 
Luther  Paul, 
Ebenezer  D.  White, 
Otis  Trowbridge, 
Joseph  W.  Plimpton, 
James  Ricker, 
Nathan  Craft,  jr., 
Asa  Cook, 
Jonathan  Stone, 
Marshall  S.  Rice, 
Stephen  W.  Trowbridge, 
Adolphus  Smith, 
Isaac  Hagar, 
Eben  Stone, 
Joseph  Adams, 
E.  R.  Winslow, 
Horatio  Moore, 
Ephraim  Grover, 
Benjamin  W.  Kingsbury, 
J.  B.  H.  Fuller, 
Edward  J.  Collins, 
J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 
Ebenezer  Bradbury, 
George  Hyde, 
Orrin  Whipple, 
William  P.  Houghton, 
Thomas  Rice,  jr., 
Loring  Wheeler,  « 

Otis  Fettee, 
Samuel  F.  Dix, 
Luther  R.  Wattles, 
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I".  A.  Collins, 
D.  C.  Sanger, 
George  E.  Bridges, 
John  L.  Roberts, 
Willard  Marcy, 
Isaac  R  Worcester, 


William  B.  Fowle, 
Joseph  Walker, 
Marcus  T.  Heywood, 
John  C.  Stanton, 
Isaac  F.  Kingsbury, 
Lucius  G.  Pratt, 


Charles  E.  Ranlett, 
Joel  M.  Holden, 
William  W.  Jackson, 
J.  Willard  Rice. 


EEPKESENTATIVES   TO   THE    GENERAL    CODKT. 


Edward  Jackson,  sen., 
Capt.  Thomas  Prentice, 
Ensign  John  Ward, 
Capt.  Isaac  Williams, 
Dea.  James  Trowbridge, 
Dea.  Edward  Jackson, 
Lieut.  John  Spring, 
Ebenezer  Stone,  Esq., 
Ensign  John  Ward  (son 

of  the  above), 
Dea.  Richard  Ward, 

John  Greenwood, 

Samuel  Jackson, 

Captain  Thomas  Green- 
wood, 

Robert  Murdoek,  jr., 

Henry  Gibbs,  Esq., 

Capt.  John  Clark, 

Capt.  Abraham  Fuller,* 

Thomas  Parker, 

Capt.  John  Woodward, 

Capt.  Edward  Fuller, 

Dr.  John  King, 


Col.  Nathan  Fuller, 
Col.  Joseph  Ward, 
Major  Timothy  Jackson, 
Major  Samuel  Murdoek, 
Gen.  Ebenezer  Cheney, 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Starr, 
Joseph  Jackson, 
Capt.  John  Kenrick, 
William  Jackson, 
Matthias  Collins, 
Allen  C.  Curtis, 
John  Richardson, 
Nathan  Pettee, 
Moses  Craft, 
James  Fuller, 
Joseph  Fuller, 
Elijah  F.  Woodward, 
Joseph  Foster, 
Luther  Paul, 
Jesse  Winslow, 
John  Richardson, 
Allen  C.  Curtis, 
Lemuel  Crehore, 


Joel  Fuller, 
Leonard  Rice, 
Otis  Trowbridge, 
Isaac  Hagar, 
Marshall  S.  Rice, 
Ebenezer  Bradbury, 
Frederic  Harden, 
Horace  R.  Wetherell, 
Charles  E.  Pike, 
James  F.  C.  Hyde, 
Thomas  Rice,  jr., 
Edward  J.  Collins, 
David  H.  Mason, 
John  S.  Farlow, 
George  E.  Allen, 
George -E.  Bridges, 
John  B.  Goodrich, 
James  J.  Walworth, 
Alfred  B.  Ely, 
E.  D.  Winslow, 
Charles  Robinson,  jr., 
Robert  R.  Bishop, 
Levi  C.  Wade, 


George  D.  Eldridge 
ANNUAL   APPE0PRL4.TI0NS  FOR  TOWN  EXPENSES. 

From  1691  to  1700, —  9  years,  average  about 
"     1700  to  1725,-25  "            "            " 
"     1725  to  1770,-45 


1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 


£240 
260 
300 
300 
300 
250 
260 


DEPRECIATED    PAPEB  CtJB- 
BBNOT. 


1778 

1779 
1780 
1781 


e  3,000 

4,500 

55,000 

100,000 


£  20  per  annum.. 
90    " 
166    " 

SILVBB  MONET. 

1782  £    800 

1783  1,000 

1784  1,500 

1785  1,000 

1786  600 

1787  700 


*  Capt.  Abraham  Fuller  and  Edward  Durant  were  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Cambridge  in  1774  and  1775.  In  the  years  1791, 1794, 1822, 1825, 1S42, 1849, 1852, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  election  of  a  representative,  or  Voted  not  to  send. 
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1788 

£700 

1819 

$4,700 

1851 

$20,000 

1789 

500 

1820 

4,400 

1852 

23,000 

1790 

400 

1821 

4,000 

1858 

24,000 

1791 

500 

1822 

4,000 

1854 

30,000 

1792 

500 

1828 

4,200 

1855 

30,000 

1793 

500 

1824 

4,200 

1856 

30,000 

1794 

750 

1825 

4,500 

1857 

40,000 

1795 

600 

1826 

4,500 

1858 

35,000 

FEDEBAL  OUBRENOV. 

1827 

4,600 

1859 

36,000 

1796 

$3,600 

1828 

4,000 

1860 

40,000 

1797 

3,000 

1829 

4,000 

1861 

40,000 

1798 

3,000 

1830 

4,000 

1862 

35,000 

1799 

2,500 

1881 

4,500 

1863 

40,000 

1800 

2,600 

1833 

4,600 

1864 

52,500 

1801 

3,000 

1833 

5,000 

1865 

60,000 

1802 

3,500 

1834 

6,000 

1866 

72,500 

1803 

3,500 

1835 

6,000 

1867 

95,000 

1801 

3,500 

1836 

7,000 

1868 

160,000 

1805 

3,500 

1837 

6,000 

1869 

150,000 

1806 

8,700 

1838 

7,000 

1870 

185,000 

1807 

4,000 

1839 

7,500 

1871 

185,000 

1808 

4,000 

1840 

7,600 

1872 

291,050 

1809 

4,000 

1841 

.  9,000 

1878 

333,300 

1810 

4,500 

1842  . 

9,000 

1874 

320,000 

1811 

5,000 

1843 

8,000 

1876 

351,000 

1812 

4,000 

1844 

8,000 

1876 

363,609 

1813 

4,000 

1846 

8,000 

1877 

327,645 

1814 

4,400 

1846 

10,000 

1878 

319,225 

1815 

4,700 

1847 

12,000 

1879 

302,375 

1816 

4,700 

1848 

16,000 

1880 

315,826 

1817 

4,700 

1849 

18,000 

1818 

4,700 

P 

1850 
OP0LATION 

20,000 

OF  KEWTON 

1766 

1,308 

1862 

6,700 

1864 
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STATISTICAL    ITEMS. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  town  of  Newton,  previous  to  the- 
inauguration  of  the  City  Government,  covered  a  period  of  eleven, 
months,  to  December  31,  1873.  The  aggregate  transactions  of 
the  Treasury,  for  eleven  months  of  1873,  exceeded  a  million  of 
dollars  ;  an  increase  of  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
last  decade,  the  aggregate  in  1864  having  been  $334,000.  In 
twenty-five  years,  the  appropriations  for  town  expenses  increased 
more  than  thirty-three  fold,  having  risen  from  $10,000  in  1846  to 
$20,000  in  1850 ;  to  $40,000  in  1860 ;  and  $40,000  in  1863  to. 
$833,300  in  1873.  The  total  current  expenses  of  the  town,  paid 
in  the  year  ending  February  1,  1863,  were  $54,560,  exclusive  of 
taxes,  against  $344,113  in  eleven  months  of  1873. 

The  number  of  individuals  and  firms,  paying  taxes  for  real  or 
personal  property  or  both,  was  about  2,475.     Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  names,  about  676  were  names  of  women.     The  number  of 
persons  paying  only  a  poll  tax  was  about  2,000.     Non-resident 
individuals  or  companies  paying  taxes  in  Newton,  about  601. 

Value  of  Real  Estate  in  Newton,  May  1,  1873,  $18,446,275.00 

"Value  of  Personal  Estate,  7,537,775.00 


$25,984,050.00 
Taxable  Value  of  Corporate  Stocks,  1,178,552.00 

Taxable  Value  of  Bank  Stocks,  1,040,000.00 


Total  Taxable  Valuation,  $28,202,602.00- 

Town  Grant,  $383,300.00 

State  Tax,  26,482.50 

County  Tax,  15,086.98 

Overlaying,  9,220.36 


$384,089.84 
Assessment  on  Corporate  Stocks,  17,077.22 

Assessment  on  Bank  Stocks,  13,808.15 


Total  Assessments,  $414,475.21 

Rate  of  Taxation,' $14.50  on  $1,000. 

Total  value  of  town  property,  December  31,  1873,  $612,317.00 

The  Fire  Alarm   Telegraph,  ordered  at  the   March  meeting  of 
Newton,  1873,  was  completed  in  October  of  that  year.     It  con- 
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sists  of  about  thirty-five  miles  of  wire  in  four  circuits,  fifteen  sig- 
nal boxes,  or  stations^  three  heavy  strikers,  and  four  large  gongs, 
with  the  necessary  fixtures  to  make  it  complete  in  itself;  additions 
can  be  made  to  it,  at  any  time,  without  disturbing  the  present  work. 
.The  census  of  Massachusetts  for  1875  furnisjies  the  following 
statistical  information  concerning  the  city  of  Newton  at  that  date  : 

Population. —  Males,  7,443;  females,  8,662;  total,  16,105. 
Ratable  polls,  4,134.  Native  voters,  2,554 ;  naturalized  votei-s, 
724.     Total  of  voters,  3,278. 

Dwelling-houses. —  2,900.  Families,  3,200.  Number  of  per- 
sons in  each  famUy :  in  45  families,  one  person  ;  in  349,  two ;  in 
553,  three ;  in  571,  four ;  in  535,  five  ;  in  417,  six ;  in  311,  seven ; 
in  173,  eight ;  in  94,  nine  ;  in  61,  ten ;  in  36,  eleven ;  in  34,  twelve ; 
in  one,  thirteen ;  in  2,  fourteen ;  in  3,  fifteen ;  in  15,  sixteen  and 
upwards. 

Color  and  Race. —  White,  males,  7,375  ;  females,  8,593  ;  blacky 
males,  55  ;  females,  62 ;  mulatto,  miales,  9  ;  females,  4 ;  Chinese,, 
males,  4  ;  females,  3. 

Conjugal  Condition. —  Single  males,  4,293  ;  females,  5,055. 
Married,  males,  2,991;  females,  3,012.  Widowed,  males,  153  ; 
females,  578.  Divorced,  males,  4 ;  females,  10.  Unknown,  males,. 
2 ;  females,  7. 

Places  of  Birth. —  Born  in  Newton,  3,965  ;  in  other  cities  or 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  5,171 ;  in  other  States,  2,672  ;  foreiga 
born,  4,205.  Unknown,  92.  Of  the  foreign  born,  there  were 
born  in 


England, 

655 

Ireland, 

2,619 

"Wales, 

95 

Scotland, 

7 

Canada, 

688 

Other  British  T 
Possessions,   j' 

24 

Prance, 

9 

Germany, 

81 

Austria, 

I 

Portugal, 

4 

Greece, 

1 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

34 

China, 

7 

Spain  and  its  colonies 

,7 

Mexico, 

6 

Denmark, 

3 

Turkey, 

1 

Russian  Empire, 

1 

At  sea, 

2 

Holland, 

1 

Switzerland, 

3 

Physical  Condition. —  Blind,  males,  20  ;  females,  11.  Deaf, 
males,  47;  females,  21.  Dumb,  males,  2.  Idiotic,  males,  6; 
female,  1.     Insane,  males,  7 ;  females,  5. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Census  of  1875,  we  gather  several 
interesting  statistics  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Newton.     The  number  of  farms  in  the  city  is  163 ;  number  of 
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farm  buildings,  415  ;  value  of  buildings,  $1,081,850  ;  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  4,079  ;  value  of  land,  $1,920,360  ;  of  land  and 
buildings,  $2,929,210  ;  value  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  $48,733  ;  of 
domestic  animals,  $95,248  ;  of  agricultural  implements,  $16,489  ; 
total  value  of  farm  property  of  Newton,  $3,107,495.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  the  leading  place  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Arling- 
ton coming  next,  with  a  total  valuation  of  farm  property  of 
$1,915,140.  The  total  valuation  of  farm  property  in  Middlesex 
County  was  $41,132,446.  Newton  therefore  has  more  than  one 
fourteenth  of  this  amount. 

One  singular  fact  is  stated  in  this  census,  that  while  there  are 
8,421  pear  trees  in  Newton,  there  are  only  5,977  apple  trees,  with 
595  cherry  and  362  peach.  Number  of  grape  vines,  4,598.  Of 
hens  and  chickens,  Newton  has  4,802  ;  these  are  located,  it  is  under- 
stood, on  the  farms.  Only  6  yoke  of  oxen  are  reported  through- 
out the  entire  city.  Of  the  agricultural  products,  there  were  486,720 
cabbages ;  97,620  heads  of  lettuce ;  only  57  bushels  of  peaches  to 
2,071  of  pears,  and  9,765  of  apples. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


A  LAROK  number  of  biographical  notices  of  citizens  of  Newton 
at  various  periods  were  prepared  for  this  work,  but  are  laid  aside 
for  want  of  room.  The  materials  for  many  of  these  notices  were 
drawn  from  Mr.  Francis  Jackson's  genealogies  and  from  other 
sources.  The  notes  contained  in  tliis  chapter,  relating,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  to  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons  of  later 
date,  but  who  have  exercised  an  important  influence  in  making 
Newton  what  it  is,  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this  History. 

Fkederic  Bakden  was  born  in  Dover,  Mass.  In  early  life  he  was  em- 
ployed in  -working  and  rolling  iron,  first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
in  Wareham,  Mass.  After  this  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up  large  mills  in 
Pembroke.  He  lived  in  Newton  more  than  thirty  years,  and  erected  mills, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  business,  giving  employment  to  many  laborers. 
He  was  judicious,  careful,  energetic  and  enterprising.  All  business  men 
relied  on  his  honesty,  and  rejoiced  in  his  genial  fellowship.  His  workmen 
were  sure  of  his  sympathy  and  loved  him  like  a  father.  He  was  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court  two  sessions,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  political 
duties  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  public  welfare.  He  was  an  active  and  efl- 
cient  member  of  the  Channing  Religious  Society  at  Newton  Corner,  a  regular 
attendant  on  its  services,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the  office  of  dea- 
con. He  died  September  25,  1877,  aged  seventy-one,  leaving  a  widow  but 
no  children,  and  was  buried  ita  the  cemetery  in  Newtonville.  His  resi- 
dence was  the  beautiful  and  conspicuous  mansion  at  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
built  by  the  late  Dr.  Whitney,  and  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late 
Dr.  A.  D.  Dearborne,  opposite  the  home  of  Otis  Petted,  Esq. 

Geokge  Bemis  was  a  native  of  Watertown,  and  died  at  Nice,  France.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  being  proprietor  of  the  Bemis 
factory.  North  Village,  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  New- 
ton. As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Bemis  attained  considerable  distinction,  and  was  at  one 
time  Solicitor  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  Connected  with  Attor- 
ney-General Clifford  in  the  trial  of  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman, 
by  his  untiring  industry  ho  brought  together  a  vast  array  of  evidence,  greatly 
contributing  to  present  a  convincing  case  to  the  jury.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  report  of  the  trial  in  book  form,  making  one  of  the  most  remark- 
49  769 
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able  cases  of  American  jurisprudence.  As  a  writer  on  International  law,  io 
connection  with  our  differences  with  Great  Britain,  he  displayed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  affair  had  very  intimate  relations 
with  the  late  Senator  Sumner.  He  was  not  a  politician,  and  Btudiously 
avoided  all  public  position.  He  was  a  pupil,  in  early  years,  of  Mr.  Seth 
Davis,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  of  his  old 
Master,  sent  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.  Mr.  Bemis  was  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  was  unmarried. 

His  will  contained  many  public  bequests.  Among  them  was  a  bequest  to 
his  sister,  Sarah  Wheeler  Bemis,  for  her  life  use,  $50,000 ;  also,  his  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  art;  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the 
sum  of  money  set  apart  for  the  life  use  of  his  sister,  tc)  be  held  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  international  law  in  the  Dane 
Law  School  of  said  University ;  $5,000  to  pay  for  the  compilation  and  publi- 
cation of  his  articles  on  Public  Law  and  the  Alabama  claims ;  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  his  annotated  volumes  of  American-  and 
.  British  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  including  the  published  documents  con- 
nected with  the  Geneva  award ;  to  his  executors,  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  be 
applied  toward  the  completion  of  the  subscription  to  the  Story  statue  of 
President  Quiney,  ordered  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  College ;  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  all  the  MSS.  and  printed  material  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Webster  Trial  Reports ;  to  the  Boston  Atheuoeum,  $20,000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  reading  room.  The  will  is  dated  October 
23,  1872. 

Dk.  Heney  Bigelow  was  a,  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  early  fitted 
for  college,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  1836.  He  studied  medicine 
and  settled  in  his  profession  first  at  Buxton,  Me.,  and  soon  afterwards  in 
Newton  Corner,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  He  came  to  Newton  near 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  its  modern  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
was  identified  with  all  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  a  moving  spirit  in  every 
improvement.  He  had  fine  taste  and  culture,  and  to  his  peculiar  ability  and 
good  management,  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  the  town, is  indebted, 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  for  the  noble  condition  of  its  public  schools.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  interests  of  education,  and  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  was  felt  alike  by  pupils  and  teachers.  He  -was  foremost  in 
selecting,  arranging  and  adorning  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Newton.  His- 
taste  and  skill  laid  out  its  avenues,  and  there  his  ashes  repose. 

In  his  profession.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  skilful,  faithful  and  kind.  He  never 
attended  a  patient  who  was  not  benefited  by  bis  presence.  His  spirit  was  in 
sympathy  with  all  their  sufferings,  and  his  faith  seemed  to  help  the  dying 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  rich  sought  his  judicious 
counsel,  and  he  was  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Dr.  Bigelow  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Channing  church.  Its  ediflue 
stands  on  the  lot  of  land  next  to  his  own  residence,  and  he  watched  over  the 
Society  in  its  infancy  and  weakness  as  if  it  were  his  own  child. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  called  to  take  action  in  reference  to  his  decease,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously : 
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"  Resolved,  that  in  the  decease  of  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  our  town  and  coni- 
niunity  have  suffered  a  great  and  irreparable  loss ;  that  wo  shall  love  to  remem- 
ber his  pleasant  voice  and  countenance,  his  refined  manners  and  cultivated 
taste,  his  ripe  scholarship  and  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  hi» 
wisdom  in  counsel  and  energy  and  prudence  in  action,  his  benevolent  kind- 
ness to  the  poor,  his  quick  and  tender  sympathy  for  those  in  any  form  of 
suffering,  his  strict  and  unbending  integrity,  his  true  Christian  benevolence, 
his  love  of  virtue  and  his  hatred  of  vice,  and  all  those  good  and  noble  quali- 
ties which  made  him  the  friend  of  us  all;  that  above  all,  we  reverence  and 
admire,  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character,  that  clear  Christian  faith 
and  principle  which  illumined  and  pervaded  his  whole  mortal  life,  and  which 
guided  and  supported  him  triumphantly  through  every  earthly  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  the  very  portals  of  the  life  to  come." 

Dr.  Bigclow  died  January  21,  1866,  aged  forty-eight  years.  A  beautiful 
monument  was  erected  over  his  resting  place  in  the  cemetery,  the  lovingtribute 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  children  of  Newton  to  the  friend  who  had  watched 
witli  untiring  zeal  over  their  advancement.  At  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment, Hon.  David  H.  Mason  delivered  an  address. 

Rev.  Joseph  Sylvester  Clarke,  D.  D.,  was  born  December  19,  1800,  at 
Manomet  Ponds,  in  South  Plymouth,  Mass.,  seven  miles  from  the  historical 
Plymouth  rock.  An  ancestor  of  his,  Thomas  Clarke,  was  probably  the  mate 
of  the  Mayflower,  and  piloted  that  vessel  into  Plymouth  harbor,  and  died 
May  24, 1697,  aged  ninety-eight.  The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Clarke,  subsequent  to 
this  progenitor,  were  in  the  following  order, —  Thomas,  his  great-great- 
grandfather; James,  his  great-grandfather;  James,  his  grandfather,  and 
Seth,  his  father.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  taught  a  school  in  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  in  Hingham.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at 
Amherst  College  in  1827,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1831. 
In  college  "he  was  exceedingly  minute  and  methodical  in  all  plans  and  de- 
tails, and  he  there  foreshadowed,  what  he  afterwards  exhibited,  a  remarkable 
skill  in  historical  and  statistical  investigations."  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  December  21,  1831;  and, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were 
admitted  members  of  the  church.  He  was  pastor  here  seven  years ;  and, 
just  before  the  close  of  his  settlement,  published  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
Sturbridge,  Mass.,  from  its  settlement  to  the  present  time."  In  1839,  he  be- 
came the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  which  office  he 
held  eighteen  years,  and  resigned  it  September  23,  1857.  He  left  in  the 
office  of  this  Society  copies  of  his  official  correspondence,  filling  seven  quarto- 
volumes,  each  containing  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  pages.  H& 
also  published,  in  1858,  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Massachusetts  from  1620  to  1858,  with  an  Appendix,"  pp.  344,  12mo. 

Sixteen  days  before  his  decease,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
publish  what  I  have  been  accumulating  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  desire 
to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  preparation  of  several  volumes  for  which 
I  have  been  collecting  the  materials."  An  intimate  acquaintance  says  of 
him,  "  When  he  went  down  to  his  grave,  he  seems  to  have  carried  witli  hinii 
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more  knowledge  of  facts  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congregational  churches,  than  is  possessed  by  any  living  man.''  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  neither  brilliant,  norabstruse,  but  his  sermons  were  plain, 
practical  and  edifying. 

He  removed  to  West  Newton  in  1846,  which  was  his  home  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  died  while  on  a  temporary  visit  in  South  Plymouth,  August  15, 
1861.     His  remains  rest  in  the  Newton  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  five  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  Of  his  two  sur- 
viving daughters,  one,  Miss  Harriet  S.  Clarke  (afterwards  Mrs.  L.  B.  Caswell, 
of  Boston),  was  for  several  years  a  missionary  teacher  among  the  Seneca 
Indians,  at  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  in  western  New  York.  His  only 
surviving  son  is  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Clarke,  pastor  for  several  years  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  church,  Newtouvillo. 

Dr.  Sambel  Clakke,  son  of  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1779.  Some  time  after  his  birth,  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Obadiah  Curtis,  having  become  a  widow,  married  Dr.  James  Freeman. 
He  was  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1790 ;  then  in  a  store  with  an  importer 
of  British  goods,  and  about  1800  became  partner.  In  1804,  he  removed  to 
Newton,  settling  on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now 
Waverly  Avenue,  and  built  in  1805  the  house,  afterwards  Dr.  James  Free- 
man's, and  subsequently  the  property  of  the  late  Francis  Skinner.  May  18, 
1805,  he  married  Rebecca  Parker,  daughter  of  General  William  Hull,  of  New- 
ton. In  1807,  he  removed  to  Maidstone,  Vt.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  studied  medicine  with  Professor  Nathan  Smith,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  here  his  third  child.  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  was 
born.  In  1811,  he  returned  to  Newton,  where  he  first  lived  in  the  Obadiah 
Curtis'  house,  next  north  of  the  Harback  estate,  and  devoted  liimself  to  the 
practice  of  medicine.  His  ride  extended  into  Watertown,  Brighton  and 
Brookline,  so  that  he  sometimes  used  three  or  four  horses.  About  1814,  he 
purchased  the  Prentice  place,  next  south  of  the  old  Cemetery.  In  1816,  he 
sold  this  place  to  the  late  Joshua  Loring,  and  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
practised  medicine  and  carried  on  the  drug  business  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  School  Streets,  till  1829.  He  then  returned  to  Newton,  where 
he  built  a  chemical  factory  on  tlie  site  afterwards  known  as  Brackett's  Morocco 
Factory,  south  of  Homer  Street;  but  the  works  were  destroyed  by  fire  soon 
after  they  went  into  operation.  Before  they  could  be  rebuilt,  Dr.  Clarke 
was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  November  30,  1830,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  supported  herself  and  her  family  by 
her  own  exertions,  and  left  a,  comfortable  estate  to  her  unmarried  daughter, 
besides  aiding  in  many  public  and  charitable  enterprises.  She  died  in  Bos- 
ton, May  25,  1865,  aged  seventy- five,  leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Captain  Phineas  Cooke  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  nephew  of  Daniel 
Cooke,  the  latter  of  whom  left  him  a  large  estate.  He  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Gregory  Cooke,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newton.  He  was  captain 
of  a  company  of  Minute-men,  commanded,  on  the  memorable  day  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  by  Colonel  Michael  Jackson.  This  company  did  good  service, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  General  Warren  for  their  brave  conduct.     Captain 
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Cooke  built  the  house  at  Newton  Corner,  near  the  line  of  Watertown,  which, 
after  the  war,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  General  Hull.  He  died  January 
12,  1784,  too  early  to  witness  the  complete  establishment  of  the  country,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  endured  hardship  and  peril.  He  married  (1759)  Abigail 
Durant,  daughter  of  Edward  Durant,  jr.,  a  leading  patriot  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period.     His  children  were  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Gaednek  Colby  was  born  in  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  September  3,  1810.  He 
was  the  son  of  Josiah  C.  Colby,  of  that  place.  His  father  was  a  shipbuilder, 
and  during  the  war  of  1812  lost  heavily  by  the  depreciation  of  shipping,  and 
by  the  depredations  of  foreign  privateers.  A  few  years  afterwards,  his  mother 
found  herself  dependent  upon  her  own  energies  for  the  support  of  herself 
and  her  four  children.  She  came  to  Boston,  and  by  lier  remarkable  energy 
and  perseverance  she  soon  established  a  home  for  herself  and  children. 
Gardner,  her  second  son,  entered  a  grocery  store  as  an  errand-boy,  and 
after  two  years'  service  obtained  the  position  of  clerk  in  a,  Boston  dry 
goods  house.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  started  in  business  for  himself, 
opening  a  dry  goods  store  on  the  corner  of  Bromfield  and  Washington 
Streets.  His  whole  capital  was  $500,  borrowed  from  his  mother ;  but  he  was 
successful  from  the  beginning,  and  in  1837  launched  out  into  a  new  course, 
entering  the  dry  goods  importing  business  on  Kilby  Street.  He  continued 
in  this  until  1848,  when  he  retired  with  a  handsome   competency. 

In  1850,  he  purchased  one-half  interest  in  the  Maverick  (now  Merchant) 
Mills,  at  Dedham,  being  associated  with  another  citizen  of  Newton,  the  late 
J.  Wjley  Edmands,  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  Mr.  Colby  was  the 
selling  agent  in  Boston  of  the  manufactured  goods,  being  in  the  v/holesale 
dry  goods  commission  business,  first  on  Milk,  and  afterwards  on  Eranklin 
Street. 

He  again  retired  from  active  business  in  18G3 ;  but  in  1870  he  entered  a 
third  time  upon  a  now  business  enterprise,  to  build  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad  from  Menasha  to  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior.  The  road  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  was  built  under  many  diflSculties. 
Mr.  Colby  was  its  first  President,  and  had  the  chief  burden  of  its  financial 
affairs  and  management. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished laymen  of  that  denomination  in  New  England.  His  benefactions 
were  liberal  and  unostentatious ;  he  was  for  twenty-seven  years  treasurer  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and,  later.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  also,  a  trustee  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  E.  I.,  and  of 
Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  to  each  of  which  he  contributed  liberally. 

The  following  public  bequests  were  made  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Colby : 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  $60,000 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  120,000 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  50,000 

Massachusetts  Baptist  Charitable  Society,  10,000 

Baldwin  Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  10,000 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  39,000 
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Women's  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  $    1,000 

-  American  Baptist  Home  llissionary  Society,  60,000 

Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  10,000 

Massacliusetts  Baptist  State  Convention,  10,000 

Home  for  Aged  Men,  Boston,  10,000 

Home  for  Aged  Women,  Boston,  10,000 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women,  5,000 

Children's  Friend  Society,  6,000 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  6,000 

Boston  Baptist  Bethel,  1,000 

Massachusetts  HomcEopathic  Hospital,  6,000 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  5,000 

Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  5,000 
Towards  a  new  Baptist  church  edifice  at  Newton  Centre, 

under  certain  conditions,  25,000 
To  a  society  to  be  incorporated  for  the  relief  of  aged  and 
indigent  Baptist  ministers  and  male  missionaries, 

under  certain  conditions,                                           '  25,000 

To  most  of  the  above  institutions  Mr.  Colby  contributed  largely  during  his 
lifetime.  His  real  and  personal  estate  was  estimated  at  u,  million  and  a 
half.  Mr.  Colby  removed  to  Newton  in  1846,  and  was  known  for  more  than 
thirty  years  as  one  of  its  most  liberal  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

Makt  Davis  ok  Davie. —  This  woman  deserves  a  place  among  these 
biographical  sketches,  as  having  attained  the  greatest  age  of  any  person  on 
record  among  the  people  of  Newton.  There  is  a  statement  in  Bradford's 
History  of  Wiscasset,  Me.,  that  "  George  Davie  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Wissacassett,  of  the  Sheepscot  Sagamores,  in  1663,  and  settled  there.  He 
lived  on  an  eminence,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  point,  and  about  fifty 
rods  from  the  river.  A  brother  and  two  others  lived  there  at  the  same  period. 
After  Philip's  war,  the  Indians  became  disaffected  and  hostile,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  broken  up  in  1680.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  Davies  died  in  New- 
ton in  1752,  aged  116."  This  is  Goody  Davis.  She  lived  in  the  south  part 
of  Newton  (Oak  Hill),  and  cultivated  her  ground  with  her  own  hand  till 
extreme  old  age,  using  both  scythe  and  hoe  with  considerable  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. The  hole,  which  had  been  the  cellar  of  her  house,  was  to  be  seen  a 
hundred  years  after  her  death.  Dr.  Homer  says, — "  She  sustained  a  good 
character,  and  retained  her  faculties,  bodily  and  mental,  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  until  within  about  two  years  of  her  death.  She  was  supported  in 
her  declining  years  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  with  peculiar  cheerfulness. 
She  lived  through  half  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ITirst,  tlirough  the  Protecto- 
rate of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  reigns  of  Charles  Second,  James  Second,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  Eirst,  and  died  in  the  old  age  of  George 
Second."  About  two  years  before  her  death,  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Davis  was 
drawn  by  a  portrait  painter.  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  presented  by  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  with 
the  indorsement, — "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Davis,  aged  117  years."    In  the  words 
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©f  Dr.  Homer, — "This  picture  is  a  venerable  curiosity.  Time  has  touched 
the  colors  with  a  clay-like,  dingy  tinge.  From  her  great  age,  the  .face  is 
■wrinkled  and  rugged.  The  features  are  strongly  delineated,  the  eyes  blue 
and  smiling,  the  lips  full  and  rosy,  the  forehead  honest  and  open,  and  a  white 
cap  surrounds  the  head,  face  and  chin,  which  gives  a  death-like  look  to  the 
picture ;  as  though  it  had  been  taken  from  some  living  being,  who  had  already 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  yet  the  expression  is  benevolent. 
But  if  the  original  was  ever  handsome,  this  is  a  sad  memorial  of  withered 
beauty." 

Mr.  Seth  Davis  states  her  age  at  117  years  and  Ho  days;  and  adds,  "She 
buried  three  husbands,  had  nine  children,  and,  at  her  death,  left  forty-five 
grandchildren,  two  hundred  great-grandchildren,  and  eight  hundred  great- 
great-grandchildren."  If  this  be  true,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Homer,  that 
"she  was  supported  by  the  town  in  her  declining  years,"  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. A  slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  picture  states  also  the 
abcve  facts,  and  adds  that  at  the  age  of  104  she  could  do  a  good  day's  work 
at  shelling  corn,  and  at  110,  she  sat  at  her  spinning-wheel.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  Smibert,  by  request  of  Governor  Belcher. 

John  Wiley  Edmat!Ids  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1810.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Edmands,  Esq.,  member  of  the  old  book-selling  firm  of  Lin- 
coln and  Edmands,  of  Boston.  His  father  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
Newton,  The  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  English  High  School  in 
Boston  at  its  establishment  in  1821,  and  graduated  with  the  honor  of  a 
Franklin  medal  in  1823.  Valuable  reminiscences  of  his  school  years  are 
imbodied  in  an  address  which  he  made  before  the  assembled  graduates,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  the  half-century  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment. After  graduating  at  the  High  School,  he  entered  the  store  of  Amos 
and  Abbott  Lawrence,  became  a  member  of  tlie  firm  in  1830,  and  soon  after- 
wards its  acting  manager.  In  1843,  he  retired  from  the  firm,  whose  multifa- 
rious business  he  had  conducted  with  marked  sagacity  and  success,  and 
sought  rest  in  travel  and  leisure,  though  his  services  were  sought  far  and 
wide ;  and  it  is  not  e-^traTagant  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  large  railroad  or 
manufacturing  corporation  in  New  England,  the  treasuryship  of  which  he 
could  not  have  had  by  signifying  his  willingness  to  accept.  He  was  after- 
wards interested  in  the  Maverick  Woollen  Mills  at  Dedham,  and  at  one  time 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  mill  of  a  similar  character  at  Newton 
Lower  Ealls,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

When  the  Pacific  Mills  Company  at  Lawrence  was  chartered,  Mr.  Edmands, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  became  connected  with  the 
management,  and  was  elected  treasurer  in  1864,  which  position  he  held  till 
his  death.  It  was  in  this  position  that  Mr.  Edmands  most  clearly  exhibited 
his  wonderful  financial  ability.  Through  the  financial  crisis  of  1857,  he  stood 
firm,  while  others  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  in  the  face  of  what  was  thought 
■utter  disaster,  Mr.  Edmands  foresaw  the  reaction  of  the  future,  and  expended 
a  large  sum  in  making  the  Pacific  Mills  the  largest  individual  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  world,  and  bringing  its  stock  up  from  the  lowest  to  the 
iiighest  figure  ever  attained  by  any  stock  company  in  the  United  States.    This 
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Corporation  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  manufacturing- 
establishments  of  the  world,  employing  over  five  thousand  persons,  its  manu- 
factures finding  a  ready  market  throughout  the  United  States  and  many  for- 
eign countries.  Through  his  wise  management  and  of  those  associated  with 
him,  it  continued,  in  the  midst  of  general  financial  disaster,  to  be  remunera- 
tive to  its  stockholders.  He  continued  at  his  post,  as  the  financial  head  of 
this  great  business  establishment,  until  the  last. 

Mr.  Edmands  had  wide  business  relations,  and  was  connected  with  many- 
financial  institutions.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Arkwright  Mutual  Eire  In- 
surance Company,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  of  the  Suflblk  Bank,  and  was  Yice-President  of  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Savings.  He  was  for  some  time  director  of  the  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road, and  had  been  the  treasurer.  He  was,  also,  treasurer  of  the  Eye  andi 
Ear  Infirmary,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and,  through- 
out his  life,  he  never  failed  in  the  performance  of  liis  duties  as  a  citizen.  He 
supported  and  delighted  to  lionor  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Edwardi 
Everett,  Rufus  Choate,  and  others,  and  occupied  an  honored  seat  at  the  great 
gatherings  of  the  party  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

.Removing  to  Newton,  in  1847,  thirty  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Edmands^ 
at  once  identified  himself  with  the  town  of  his  adoption,,  and  its  interest  and 
best  good  were  always  his  chief  care. 

In  the  Fall  election  of  1852,  he  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  this  District,  and  was  elected,  succeeding  such  men  as  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Horace  Mann.  He  performed  his  duties  in  this  capacity  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner.  Mr.  Edmands,  however,  did  not  hunger  for  political  position,, 
and  declined  a  re-nomination.  In  1868,  he  was  chosen  Presidential  Elector 
from  his  District,  receiving  the  nomination  of  the  Republican,  party.  Oa 
several  occasions  he  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  high  official  stations 
at  Washington,  including  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Lincoln. 

His  engrossing  duties  did  not  keep  him  away  from  the  town  meeting  assem^ 
blies  of  Newton,  of  which  he  was  a  punctual  attendant.  Many  projects,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  future  welfare  of  the  town,  received  his  warm  advocacy  and 
earnest  support.  A  petition  from  the  AVest  Newton  Athenseum  for  an  appro- 
priation aid  in  increasing  its  usefulness  coming  up,  Mr.  Edmands  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  subject.  He  made  a  re- 
port, in  which  he  proposed  that  the  town  should  aid  that  and  other  similar 
institutions,  by  appropriating  a  sum  each  year  equal  to  the  amount  obtained 
by  private  subscription,  thus  making  public  and  private  liberality  for  this 
deserving  object  go  hand  in  hand.  When  a  "  Newton  Home"  was  proposed, 
for  sheltering  and  training  little  girls  before  evil  had  the  ascendency,  he  at 
once  gave  the  idea  his  approval,  and  was  one  of  the  first  liberal  contributors 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  "  Newton  Home."  The  rigid  economy  prac- 
tised in  the  Home,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  with  which  it  was 
started,  "  never  to  run  in  debt,"  were  rare  qualities  of  commendation  to  Mr.. 
Edmands,  and  elicited  his  highest  approval  and  approbation.. 
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When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  commenced,  Mr.  Edmands  was  among  the 
foremost  to  declare  for  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  our  government.  When 
meetings  were  called  in  Newton  to  obtain  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Edmands  was  always  present,  presiding  on  several  occasions.  He 
offered  freely  of  his  means  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men, and  advanced  a  large  sum  at  a  critical  moment  to  meet  necessary  lia- 
bilities, in  anticipation  of  a  vote,  of  the  town,  sanctioning  such  expenditure. 
Two  of  his  sons  enlisted  and  performed  honorable,  service,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest  he  sent  welcome  aid  to  many  a  wounded  soldier  of 
the  Newton  contingent  in  his  hospital  home,  besides  caring  for  the  necessities 
of  families  left  behind. 

He  subscribed  a  considerable  sum  towards  erecting  an  enduring  monument 
in  the  Newton  Cemetery,  in  remembrance  of  those  soldiers  of  Newton  who 
died  while  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that 
subscriptions  be  received  in  small  sums  from  school  children  and  citizens 
generally,  in  order  that  all  might  take  part  in  this  patriotic  and  praiseworthy 
testimonial.  More  than  eleven  hundred  pupils  of  the  public  schools  contri- 
buted each  one  dime,  with  nearly  twelve  hundred  dollars  through  a  donation 
of  one  dollar  each  from  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  resulted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument. 

His  gifts  to  the  Newton  Free  Library,  to  which  he  also  gave  his  invaluable 
counsels  and  much  of  his  time  from  its  foundation,  amounted  to  nearly 
920,000. 

Mayor  Speare  thus  referred  to  him,  before  the  Newton  City  Council  : 
"  Should  I  say  that  Newton  has  lost  the  man  who  stood  highest  in  the  esteem 
of  all  her  citizens,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  but  echo  the  sentiment  of  all ;  but 
a  life  and  mind  like  that  of  our  late  honored  fellow-citizen  is  not  confined 
in  its  influence  and  benefits  to  any  single  community. 

"  Should  I  say  that  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  had  lost  one 
of  its  largest-minded  and  most  honored  merchants  ;  that  the  largest  manufac- 
turing establishment,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  world,  had  lost 
its  controlling  mind,  and  our  nation  had  lost  one  whose  counsels  for  many 
years  have  been  sought  after  in  shaping  its  legislation,  the  influence  of  which 
made  them  national,  I  should  then  come  short  of  the  measure  of  the  influence- 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands." 

Mr.  Edmands  died  January  31,  1877,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  eleven  months, 
leaving  a  widow  and  eight  sons. 

Alfred  Brewster  Ely  was  born  in  Monson,  Mass.,  January  30,  1817. 
By  his  father.  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.,  he  was  descended  from  Nathaniel  Ely, 
who  came  from  England  to  America  in  1632  or  1638,  and  became  a  freeman  of 
Cambridge,  May  6, 1635.  Newtonhad  not  then  been  separated  from  Cambridge, 
and  accordingly,  Mr.  Ely  was  descended  from  one  who  may,  in  some  sense,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Newton.  His  mother's  father 
was  Major-General  Timothy  Newell,  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Through  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Mr.  Ely  counted  among  his  ancestors  Deacon  John  Edwards,  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  through  his  grandmother,  on  his  father'^ 
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side,  he  traced  his  descent  directly,  and  with  only  aeren  removes,  from  Elder 
William  Brewster,  one  of  the  original  Plymouth  Pilgrims  and  of  Mayflower 
fame. 

Mr.  Ely  prepared  for  college  at  the  Monsou  Academy;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1836;  and  taught  for  three  years,  first  as  principal  of 
the  High  School  in  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  and  then  in  the  Donaldson 
Academy,  Eayetteville,  N.  C.  On  his  return  to  the  North,  he  became  cash- 
ier of  a  New  York  State  bank,  and  afterwards  entered  the  law  oflSce  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Ashmun,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  city.  About  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued 
in  practice  until  his  death  in  1872.  At  this  time  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Newton,  returning  thus  to  the  soil  which,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
before,  had  hospitably  received  his  ancestor.  His  practice  was  large  and 
successful,  and  in  his  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  active  legal  work  he  was 
retained  in  many  cases  of  great  importance. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  prominent  in  political  life.  His  earliest 
sympathies  were  in  the  line  of  what  was  later  known  as  ' '  Native  American- 
ism," and  when  the  "  American"  movement  of  1844  was  started,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  with  ardor.  In  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  ' '  Americans" 
he  took  an  active  part,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  declaration 
of  principles  of  that  body.  For  a  time,  he  owned  and  edited  the  Boston  Daily 
Times  and  the  Boston  Ledger,  both  of  which  were  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
"Americanism."  In  1846  he  introduced  into  Massachusetts  the  patriotic 
"  Order  of  United  Americans,"  and  later,  he  was  presiding  oflicer  of  the  whole 
order  in  the  United  States.  The  principles  of  the  American  party  were  always 
dear  to  him.  When  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senatg,  Mr.  Ely  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  position,  and  report  had 
it  that  he  failed  of  election,  only  because  of  the  impression  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  more  thorougly  anti-slavery.  He  was  State  Director  of  the  Western 
Kailroad,  now  consolidated  Boston  and  Albany,  State  Commissioner  of  Back 
Bay  lands  under  Governor  Banks'  administration,  and  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  the  Newton  district  in  1871-2. 

In  this  last  public  work  of  his  life,  his  characteristic  energy  continually  dis- 
played itself.  Though  then  so  wasting  with  disease  that  almost  any  other 
would  have  kept  his  sick  chamber,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  labo- 
rious of  the  members.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  ideaof  cheap  workingmen's 
trains  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  as  one 
of  the  Kailroad  Committee  of  the  House,  that  a  bill  insuring  the  practical 
realization  of  the  same  became  a  law  of  the  State. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eebellion,  he  was  commissioned  Quartermaster 
13th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  November  9,  1861,  and  November  11,  of  the 
same  year,  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Benham,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  active  operations  in  West  Virginia.  In  the  following  spring 
he  received  the  Commission  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Northern  Divis- 
ion of  Department  of  the  South,  and  was  re-appointed  to  service  under  Gen- 
eral Benham,  who  liad  been  transferred  to  a  command  in  this  Department. 
He.was  in  active  service  at  Hilton  Head,  Beaufort,  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and 
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ttt  Port  Pulaski,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  latter  fortress  after  its 
capitulation,  and  one  of  those  appointed  to  receive  the  surrender.  After  the 
battles  of  the  Edisto  and  Stono,  in  which  he  fought,  he  was  ordered  North  to 
Service  on  the  staff  of  Major  General  and  Governor  Morgan  in  Albany.  He 
was  on  sick  leave  several  months,  from  fever  contracted  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Edisto  and  Stono,  and,  suffering  still  from  the  effects  of  this  disease,  which 
afterwards  hastened  his  death,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1863.  He  died 
July  30,  1872,  distinguished  alike  in  civil  and  military  life,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian. 

Mr.  Ely  was  twice  married.  Hia  first  wife  was  Miss  Lucy  Ely,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  Cooley,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  only  survives  him.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Ereeman  Allen  of  Boston  and  Newton,  who  also  survives  him  and  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter. 

Jddge  Abuaham  Euller  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Puller,  jr.,  and  of  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Jackson.  He  was  born  March  23,  1720,  and  was  an 
only  son.  His  only  sister  married  Rev.  Isaac  .Jones,  of  Weston.  As  his 
father,  so  he,  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Previous  to  1760,  Abraham  Puller 
kept  a  private  grammar  scliool  in  Newton,  and  in  that  employment  undoubt- 
edly learned  to  set  a  high  value  on  education,  which  was  made  manifest  by 
his  inserting  in  his  will  a,  bequest  of  £300,  "  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  academy  in  Newton."  Judge  Puller  enjoyed  in  a.  large 
degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  filled  many  ^impor- 
tant offices.  He  was  Selectman  four  years.  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  twenty- 
sevenyears,  commencing  in  1766,  Kepresentative  to  the  General  Court  eighteen 
years, —  the  longest  period  of  service  in  the  last  two  departments  of  any  citizen 
of  Newton, — Delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  Senator,  Councillor,  and 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  On  receiving  notice  of  the  bequest 
in  his  will,  the  town  of  Newton  ordered  the  following  Minute  to  be  entered 
on  their  Records : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Newton  have  always  felt  and  manifested  uniform  and 
unshalcen  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  discretion  of  Judge  Puller.  There 
have  been  few  instances  where,  for  such  a  series  of  years,  and  such  a  variety 
bf  services  rendered  by  an  individual  for  his  native  town,  with  such  unlimited 
confidence  on  the  one  part,  and  such  integrity  and  disinterestedness  on  tlie 
other, — he  was  universally  esteemed  and  venerated.  His  native  town  and 
country  are  largely  indebted  to  him.  His  public  services  will,  by  future  gen- 
erations, most  assuredly  be  justly  esteemed  and  universally  acknowledged. " 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1766,  Judge  Puller  removed  to  the  house 
built  by  his  grandfather.  Captain  Joseph  Puller,  and  carried  on  the  farm, 
adding  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  business  of  a.  maltster.  At  that 
period,  when  beer  was  the  very  frequent  beverage  of  the  people,  the  trade 
in  malt  was  a  very  important  one ;  and  it  is  related  of  Judge  Puller,  that  at 
one  time,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  malt,  it  happened  that  he  was  the  only 
holder  of  the  article  in  the  town.  So  far  from  taking  advantage  of  this,  he 
continued  to  sell  at  the  old  prices,  and  would  only  allow  each  purchaser  to  have 
a  limited  quantity,  lest  the  poor  should  be  deprived  of  their  beer.    The  old 
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malt-house  where  the  business  was  carried  on,  was  standing  in  1825,  and  was 
occupied  for  lodging  rooms  by  the  farm  laborers  employed  by  General  Hull. 

Judge  Fuller  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  somewhat  stern  in  aspect  and  man- 
ner, as  became  one  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  Judge- 
and  a  Senator.  He  was  a  large,  portly  person,  and  had  a  voice  so  powerful! 
that  it  is  said  he  could  be  distinctly  heard,  calling  to  his  workmen  from  his 
farm  to  Angler's  Corner,  a  mile  distant.  Once,  when  the  small-pox  prevailed 
in  this  vicinity,  he  agreed  with  Marshall  Spring,  of  Watertown,  to  call  out  to- 
him  the  news  from  the  top  of  a  hill  on  his  farm,  called  Chestnut  Hill.  He 
went,  and  shouted,  "  All's  well,"  and  Dr.  Spring  heard  him  at  Watertown. 

He  was  very  averse  to  owing  even  the  smallest  sum  of  money ;  and  it  is  related 
that  when  on  his  death-bed,  seeming  uneasy,  his  wife  asked  what  troubled 
him,  he  replied,  "  I  owe  Ludy  Harris  ninepence  for  mending  my  shoe;  send 
over  and  pay  the  money.  I  have  never  lived  in  debt,  and  I  cannot  die  in 
debt."  So  the  ninepence  was  paid,  and  the  Judge  departed  in  peace.  When 
he  died,  the  fee  of  the  attending  physician  was  found  in  his  hand. 

He  had  intended  to  be  buried  on  his  farm.  But  it  occurred  to  him  that,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  of  John  Fuller,  his  ancestor,  to  keep  the  place 
in  the  family,  it  might  be  sold  by  his  descendants.  He  said,  "  I  never  was 
bought  nor  sold  when  alive,  and  I  won't  be  sold  after  I  die."  And  so  he  was- 
buried  in  the  family  tomb  at  Newton  Centre. 

When  the  tomb  was  opened,  nine  years  afterwards,  to  admit  the  body  of 
his  wife,  it  was  found  that  the  body  of  Judge  Fuller  was  in  a  remarkable- 
state  of  preservation,  being  converted  into  a  substance  as  hard  as  wood,  of  a. 
dark  stone  color,  but  retaining  the  features  so  well  that  he  would  have  been 
recognized  by  any  person  who  had  known  him  in  life.  The  body  remained 
in  this  condition  for  many  years,  and  was  visited  by  the  scientific  and  the  curious 
until  their  visits  became  an  annoyance  to  the  family,  and  the  tomb  was  closed 
by  a  marble  door.  Twenty-five  years  after  burial,  the  body  remained  nearly 
perfect  inform,  though  the  coffin  had  mouldered  away,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  Whatever  the  preserving  influence  was, — 
and  it  has  never  been  explained,  it  has  ceased  to  act ;  for  iu  18G6  the  coffim 
was  opened,  and  nothing  was  found  in  it  excepting  the  bones. 

Judge  Fuller  died  April  20,  1794,  aged  seventy-four  years,  and  his  wifcj. 
April  7,  1803,  aged  seventy-six.  Their  only  daughter,  Sarah  Fuller,  was-, 
married  to  General  William  Hull,  in  1781.  As  Judge  Fuller  had  but  one 
daughter,  so  General  Hull  had  but  one  son. 

There  are  portraits  of  Judge  and  Madam  Fuller  in  possession  of  the  family 
—  the  old  gentleman  is  represented  as  stout  in  figure,  and  having  a  broad,, 
cheerful  face ;  he  wears  a  full-bottomed  powdered  wig  and  queue,  is  dressed. 
in  a  coat  of  green  homespun  cloth,  which  was  made  in  the  family,  adorned 
with  large  flat  gold  buttons ;  his  shirt  has  immense  ruffles,  trimmed  with  lace 
on  the  bosom  and  cufis.  Madam's  face  has  a  kindly  and  genial  expression ;. 
she  has  on  a  black  silk  brocade  gown  and  white  lace  kerchief  crossed  on  the 
bosom,  a  white  lace  cap,  with  much  ruffling  round  the  face.  A  tradition 
remains  in  the  family  that  the  oap  was  brought  from  England  on  purpose 
for  the  old  lady  to  wear  when  her  portrait  was  painted. 
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Joseph  Fuller,  third  son  of  John  Fuller,  and  known  as  Captain  Fuller, 
•was  born  in  1652,and  married  December  13, 1680,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Edward 
Jackson,  of  Newton.  His  father-in-law*  gave  him  twenty  acres  of  land,  from 
the  west  end  of  the  Mayhew  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  which  he  bought  of 
Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet  in  1646  for  $140, —  which  Bradstreet  bought  of  Thomas 
Mayhew  of  Watertown  in  1638,  with  tlie  buildings,  for  six  cows. 

This  tract  commenced  near  what  is  now  the  division  line  between  Newton 
and  Brighton ,  and  extended  westward,  including  what  is  now  Newtonville,  and 
covering  the  site  of  General  Hull's  place,  now  owned  by  Governor  Claflin. 
Here  Joseph  Fuller  built  his  house,  and  this  twenty  acres,  together  with 
about  two  hundred  irtherited  from  his  father,  formed  the  farm  which  descended 
■to  his  son  Joseph,  his  grandson  Abraham,  and  his  great-granddaughter  Sarah, 
•who  married  William  Hull.  In  1814  William  Hull  built  a  new  house,  on  the 
same  spot  where  Joseph  Fuller's  stood  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  house  built  by  General  Hull  was,  after  the  death  of  his  widow  and  the 
«ale  of  the  estate,  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  station  once  called 
" Hull's  Crossing,"  now  "Newtonville,"  to  make  room  for  the  house  built  by 
■Governor  Claflin,  who  bought  the  property,  and  who  is  the  third  bearing  that  title 
■who  has  owned  it, —  Gov.  Bradstreet,  Gov.  Hull  and  Gov.  Claflin.  The  large 
elm  tree  still  standing  near  the  house  was,  according  to  a  f.imily  tradition,  a 
riding  switch,  planted  by  Joseph  Fuller  the  first;  and  there  remained  until 
.about  1830,  in  the  hall,  a  pair  of  deer's  horns,  the  original  wearer  of  which 
■was  shot  from  his  front  door  by  the  same  Joseph.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Newton  Horse  Company,  and  it  was  he  who  in  1735  gave  a  training  field  to 
them,  which  was  used  for  this  purpose  for  several  years.  Mr.  Jacklfcn  says, 
"  The  town  discontinued  both  the  training  field  and  the  old  road  which  led  to 
it,  in  1  "87,  and  laid  out  a  straight  road  near  to  it,  and  the  old  road  and  the 
Common  reverted  to  Judge  Fuller,  and  he  paid  the  town  therefor  two  pounds." 

Joseph  Fuller  died  January  5, 1740,  aged  eighty-eight  years ;  his  wife  Lydia, 
in  1726,  aged  seventy  years . 

Timothy  Jackson,  father  of  the  Hon.  William  Jackson,  was  for  thirty 
years  a  very  useful  citizen  of  the  town  of  Newton.  In  March,  1780,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  also  one  of  the  committee 
to  raise  men  for  the  army.     And  from  that  date  until  he  was  disabled  by 


*  Deed  of  Gift.— Edward  Jackson  to  Joseph  and  Lydia  Fuller,  3080.  This  present 
■witnesseth  that  I,  Edward  Jackson,  have  given  to  Joseph  Fuller,  and  to  my  daughter 
Liddia  his  wife.  Twenty  accers  of  land,  lying  and  being  vppon  the  South  'West  corner 
of  the  farme  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Broadstreete,  and  also  I  have  sold  some  teune 
accets  more  adioyniug  .to  the  foresayd  Twenty,  as  it  is  layd  out  and  Bounded  by 
David  Fiske  of  Cambridge  bounds  Surveyor;  also  I  doe  by  these  presents  acknowledge 
that  I  have  receaved  the  sume  of  six  pounds  in  money  in,  and  his  father  John  Fuller 
is  to  pay  sixeteene  more  as  followeth,  upon  the  ftrst  of  March  in  the  year  1681,  and  five 
pound  in  the  first  of  March,  1682,  and  the  last  five  pound  on  the  first  of  March  1683, 
thi'  which  somes  beeing  so  payd  as  above  expressed,  1  doe  by  these  presents  assigne 
and  make  over  to  the  above  named  Joseph  Fuller  and  to  his  he  ires  forever,  to  have  and 
to  hold  without  any  just  moUestation  of  me,  my  heires.  Executors  and  Administra- 
tors, or  any  of  vs :    In*witness  hereof,  I  have  set  to  my  hand  and  seale. 

John  Masoh,  Edwaed  Jaoksok.  [Seal.] 

Isaac  Bacon. 
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paralysis  in  1811,  lie  was  continually  serving  in  various  town  and  State  offices. 
"  He  was  Adjutant  and  Brigade  Major  in  the  militia;  kept  the  town  school 
in  the  North  District  two  winters ;  was  Deputy  Sheriff  ten  years,  from  1791 ; 
Selectman  many  years ;  Moderator  of  nearly  all  the  town  meetings  from  1795- 
to  1810  inclusive,  and  Bepresentative  to  the  General  Court  fifteen  years  in 
succession,  from  1797."  The  duties  of  all  these  offices  he  discharged  with 
ability  and  faithfulness. 

Timothy  Jackson  was  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Jackson, 
grandson  of  Joseph  and  Patience  (Hyde)  Jackson,  great-grandson  of  Sebas 
and  Sarah  (Baker)  Jackson,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Edward  Jackson, 
sen.,  of  London,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newton.  He  owned  part  of  the- 
same  estate  and  occupied  the  same  house  that  sheltered  all  his  ancestors  in: 
this  country.  The  house,  which  was  demolished  in  1809,  occupied  the  same 
land  afterwards  covered  by  the  house  of  Hon.  William  Jackson.  The  well 
is  the  same  whose  water  has  slaked  the  thirst  of  eight  generations  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  born  August  3,  1750,  and  inherited  from  his  father  a. 
military  spirit,  and  from  his  mother,  energy,  courage  and  perseverance. 

"At  the  age  of  fifteen, — ^one  year  earlier  than  the  law  of  that  period  required, 
he  enlisted  in  one  of  the  Newton  companies  of  militia,  and  at  eighteen  joinodj 
an  independent  company  of  Minute-men,  raised  in  Newton  in  January,  1775, 
in  accordance  with  the  military  spirit  of  the  time,  and  in  view  of  the  expected, 
struggle  with  the  mother  country.  This  company  of  Minute-men  verified, 
to  the  letter  their  claim  to  the  name  they  assumed,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lex.- 
ington  fight.  He  was  a  corporal  in  the  company.  On  the  morning  of  that 
ever  memorable  day,  he  heard  the  signal  guns  which  announced  that  the  British 
troops  were  in  motion.  He  went  to  the  Captain's  house  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  received  orders  to  warn  the  company  to  meet  upon  their  parade  ground- 
forthwith.  This  order  he  promptly  executed  on  horseback,  and  before  eight 
o'clock  the  company  were  on  the  march  to  joiji  their  regiment  at  Watertown 
Meeting-house ;  and  from  thence  took  their  march  for  Lexington  and  Cour 
cord.  They  encountered  Lord  Percy's  reserve  at  Concord,  and  continued  to 
hang  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British  troops  until  nightfall,  when  they 
took  boat  for  Boston  at  Lechmere  Point,  where,  after  they  had  rowed  beyond, 
the  reach  of  musket  shot,  and  that  bloody  day's  work  was  ended,  this  com- 
pany of  Minute-men  publicly  received  the  thanks  of  General  Warren  for 
their  zeal  and  bravery  throughout  the  day. 

"  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  company  was  raised,  to  serve 
eight  months,  mostly  of  Newton  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Nathan  Puller, 
of  Newton,  and  joined  the  Continental  army  under  General  Washington  at 
Cambridge.  During  the  last  four  months  of  this  term,  he  joined  the  company 
and  was  appointed  by  Captain  Fuller  Orderly  Sergeant. 

"  In  September,  1776,  he  entered  on  board  a  privateer  fitted  out  at  Salem>. 
which  sailed  on  a  cruise  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  Ten  days  afterwards, 
the  privateer  was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Perseus,  after  a  running 
fight  (in  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  musket  ball),  and  carried' 
into  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  British,  and 'confined  in  a  prisom 
ship.  After  six  months  in  that  loathsome  place,  he  was  impressed  into  the 
English  naval  service,  and  placed  on  board  a  large  Indiaman,  pierced  for- 
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thirty-six  guns,  as  a  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  transports  to  England.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  men  composing  the  crew  of  this  ship,  ten  were  impressed  Americans. 
After  a  rough  and  hoisterous  passage  of  eighty  days,  they  arrived  in  London, 
when  he  was  put  on  hoard  a  Spanish-built  guard-ship  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  in  the  Thames.  From  this  ship  he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate 
Experiment,  bound  for  Lisbon.  On  his  return  from  Lisbon,  he  was  put  on 
board  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship,  and  sailed  with  the  fleet  to  the  West  Indies. 
While  on  that  station,  he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Grasshopper.  From 
the  cruel  treatment  he^  had  uniformly  received  in  all  those  ships,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape  at  all  hazards.  While  the  Grasshopper  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Antigua,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  he  took  advantage 
of  a  severe  shower  of  rain  which  drove  the  sentinel  below,  passed  over  the 
stern  of  the  ship  at  midniglit,  unobserved,  and  sat  upon  the  bow  chains  until 
the  storm  had  abated,  when  he  let  himself  down  into  the  water  and  swam  for 
the  land,  which  he  reached  in  about  half  an  hour,  landing  upon  a  rocky  shore, 
quite  exhausted  and  much  bruised  among  the  rocks  and  surf.  From  thence 
he  travelled  to  St.  John's,  where  he  shipped  on  board  an  English  sloop.  Captain 
Clark,  who  traded  among  the  English  islands,  but  was  ultimately  bound  tO' 
New  York. 

"  Captain  Clark  afterwards  changed  his  voyage  from  New  York  to  Cork, 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  voyage,  he  left  the  sloop  at  St. 
Vincent.  From  thence  he  went  to  St.  Kitts,  where  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  passage  to  North  Carolina  in  a  pilot  boat,  which  arrived  safely,  and  from 
thence  he  shipped  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Boston.  On  this  voyage  he  was  again 
captured  by  the  British,  and  carried  into  New  York.  While  the  vessel  was 
furling  sails  and  hauling  alongside  the  wharf,  lie  made  his  escape  unobserved, 
and  travelled  by  land  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
American  lines,  when  he  was  captured  by  an  advance  guard  of  Hessian  troops, 
carried  back  to  New  York  and  cast  into  prison  with  hundreds  of  his  country- 
men, in  January,  1778.  He  was  kept  in  this  loathsome  prison  about  six 
months.  His  sufierings  were  appalling ;  the  small-pox  prevailed,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  witness  the  death  of  some  fellow- prisoner. 

"  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  exchanged,  with  many  others,, 
and  passed  over  to  the  American  army  in  July,  1778,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
destitution,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  home,  and  without  a  penny 
to  sustain  himself  through  so  long  a  journey.  Fortunately,  he  met  with  a 
townsman,  Daniel  Jackson,  then  a  sergeant  in  Captain  Bryant's  company  of 
Artillery,  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  loaned  him  money  enough  to  pay  his 
expenses  home,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  after  having  been 
absent  one  year  and  ten  months.  After  a  few  months'  visit  to  the  army  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  returned  home  again  in  the  spring  of  1779,  took  the  home- 
stead at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  settled  as  a  farmer." 

Mr.  Jackson,  after  three  and  a  half  years'  quiet,  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Winchester,  November  28,  1782,  and  settled  on  the  homestead^ 
and  had  six  children.    He  died  November  22,  1814,  aged  fifty-eight. 

William  Jaoksok,  the  eldest  son  of  Major  Timothy  and  Sarah  Winches- 
ter Jackson,  was  born  in  Newton,  September  2,  1783.     His  parents  had! 
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strong  minda  and  excellent  education  ;  and,  therefore,  the  early  training  of 
their  son  was  all  it  should  be.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, which  confined  him  to  the  house  more  than  a  year.  During  this  time 
he  acquired  the  taste  for  reading  and  literary  pursuits,  which  ever  after 
characterized  him.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Boston  to 
learn  to  manufacture  soap  and  candles.  At  twenty-one,  he  took  charge  of  a 
manufactory  of  his  own.  The  same  year  he  married  Hannah  Woodward,  of 
Newton,  and  established  his  home  in  Boston. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  period  for  the  workmen  in  manufactories  to  be 
called  together  daily  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  drinks  of  liquor,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners.  William  Jackson,  seeing  the  effects  of  this  custom, 
and  indeed  of  all  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  made  an  offer  to  his  men, 
that  all  who  would  give  up  the  custom  should,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  re- 
ceive the  amount  thus  saved  added  to  their  wages,  and  very  soon  the  rum- 
jug  was  banished  from  his  manufactory. 

The  war  of  1812  proved  very  disastrous  to  Mr.  Jackson's  business,  and  he 
lost  very  heavily.  But  this  was  soon  forgotten,  in  the  much  heavier  loss  of 
his  only  sister.  A  few  months  later  followed  the  death  of  his  wife,  leaving 
him  with  five  orphaned  children.  This,  he  once  said,  "  was  trouble."  In 
the  following  year  he  buried  his  father  and  mother.  Thus  in  two  years  all 
that  were  dearest  to  him  were  swept  away.  And  "  all  this,"  he  said,  "  it  took, 
to  bring  me  to  God."  From  that  time  he  became  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  in 
his  service  he  grew  continually  stronger  and  happier  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  1816,  he  married  Mary  Bennett,  of  Lunenburg.  In  1819,  he  was  first 
elected  representative  to  the  General  Court.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he 
partially  retired  from  business,  and  returned  to  Newton,  to  live  at  the  old 
homestead,  where  five  generations  of  his  ancestors  had  lived  and  died. 

He  was  early  chosen  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  also  on  the  Board  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
schools  of  Newton.  As  one  of  the  Selectmen,  he  was  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend for  a  license  to  sell  liquor,  the  taverns  and  groceries  of  the  town. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  and  thus  took  his  first  stand  before  the  public  on  the 
side  of  the  temperance  reform.  In  this  cause  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  he  gave 
to  it  much  time  and  effort,  aiding  in  forming  a,  Temperance  Society,  and 
establishing  a  Lyceum,  where  the  subject  was  discussed  and  lectures  given. 

In  1826,  his  attention  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Phelps,  of  Boston,  to  the  enterprise 
of  railroads.  At  once  he  became  interested,  studied  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  volunteered  a  lecture  on  railroads  before  the  Lyceum.  In  this  lecture, 
his  predictions  of  what  might  and  would  be  the  effect  of  the  railroad  enter- 
prise, in  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  were  branded  as  the  words  of 
a  lunatic;  but  they  have  since  proved  to  have  been  the  prophecies  of  a  keen 
and  far-seeing  intellect.  This  lecture  at  once  attracted  attention  outside  of 
Newton,  and  he  was  invited  to  repeat  it  in  Boston,  Waltham,  and  many  other 
leading  towns  and  cities.  He  also  wrote  articles  on  the  same  subject  for 
newspapers  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Northampton,  Salem,  Haverhill,  etc. 
For  the  next  eighteen  years  much  of  his  time  and  thought  was  engrossed  by 
various  railroad  enterprises.     At  different  times  he  was  Superintendent  of 
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construction  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  Albany,  New  Bedford 
and  Taunton,  Bangor  and  Piscataquis,  and  Providence  and  Worcester  Rail- 
roads.    He  was  for  nine  years  one  of  th.e  Directors  of  the  Western  Eailroad. 

In  1829,  he  was  interested  in  establishing  a  Savings' Bank  in  Newton, 
which  went  into  operation  in  1831,  he  being  its  first  President. 

In  1830,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Newton  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  In  his  second  term,  the  subject  of  freemasonry  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House.  He  looked  seriously  into  the  subject,  and  his  investi- 
gations resulted  in  his  becoming  firmly  anti-masonic.  Two  years  after  this, 
he  became  the  candidate  of  the  anti-masonic  party  for  tlie  ofiSce  of  member  of 
Congress  for  the  Norfolk  District,  to  which  he  was  elected,  after  the  ninth 
ballot.  At  the  close  of  tliis  term  of  service,  he  was  re-elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority ;  but  declined  to  stand  as  candidate  for  a  third  term. 

About  this  time,  feeling  that  the  prosperity  of  Newton  required  more  fre- 
quent trains  of  cars  to  and  from  Boston  daily,  he  used  his  influence  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  1844  the  Newton  special  trains  commenced  running.  The 
result  was,  as  he  expected,  that  people  began  to  move  into  the  various  vil- 
lages on  the  route  of  the  railroad;  new  villages  sprang  up,  and  the  value  of 
real  estate  greatly  increased. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Jackson  laid  out  a  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  his 
homestead  into  house  lots  and  streets  around  two  parks,  called  Walnut  Park 
and  Waban  Place,  where  land  was  sold  by  the  foot  for  the  first  time  in 
Newton. 

With  the  inflow  of  people,  the  need  of  a  church  at  Newton  Corner  became 
evident,  there  being  none  within  two  miles.  To  this  point  Mr.  Jackson  now 
turned  his  thoughts  and  energies.  The  Eliot  church  was  formed  with  thirty- 
seven  members,  and  a  commodious  house  of  worship  was  built.  Of  this 
church  he  was  one  of  the  Deacons.  He  had  held  the  same  ofBce  for  many 
years  previously  in  the  Congregational  church  at  Newton  Centre. 

In  1846,  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  formed,  the  necessity 
being  felt  by  many  Christians  for  a  Missionary  Society  which  should  have  no 
connection  with  slavery.  Of  this  Association  William  Jackson  was  the  ear- 
nest and.interested  President,  for  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence. 

In  1848,  he  formed  a  company  which  bought  up  the  land  in  Newton  now 
called  Auburndale,  laid  it  out  with  streets  and  house  lots,  many  of  which 
were  soon  sold  and  built  upon.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  beauti- 
ful village. 

In  1840,  members  from  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  united  in  a 
new  organization  styled  the  "Liberty  Party."  This  new  party  was  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  in  the  formation  of  it  he  took  an  active  part,  being  their  first 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  for  several  years  their  canjidate  for  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Member  of  Congress.  In  1848,  the  Free  Soil 
Party  was  formed,  and  the  Liberty  Party  was  merged  into  that.  In  1850,  a 
Free  Soil  party  paper  was  started.  The  Boston  Telegraph,  and  to  it  Mr.  Jack- 
sou  gave  much  time,  strength  and  money,  being  its  Treasurer  and  one  of  its 
Trustees.  It  was  too  much  for  his  strength.  His  health  began  to  fail  under 
his  accumulation  of  cares. 
50 
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To  break  away  from  these  cares  and  secure  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
the  next  year  he  went  abroad,  and  travelled  over  the  larger  part  of  -Europe, 
deriving  much  pleasure  from  the  tour,  as  a  man  of  such  varied  culture  and 
keen  observation  must  surely  do.  On  his  return,  his  health  being  scarcely 
at  all  improved,  he  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  public  life,  retaining  only 
the  presidency  of  the  Newton  Bank,  which  had  been  a  pet  enterprise  with 
him  since  its  foundation  in  1848. 

The  derangement  of  his  heart  increased,  till  a  cold  taken  January  14, 
1865,  brought  tlie  disease  to  a  crisis,  and  confined  him  to  his  room  till  Feb- 
ruary 26,  when  he  passed  away. 

Thus  Newton  lost  one  of  lier  noblest  and  best  loved  sons,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  generation.  To  his  native  town,  he  was  both  a  private 
and  public  benefactor.  The  monuments  of  his  enterprise  and  wisdom  are 
on  every  hand.  His  characteristic  liberality,  his  private  charities,  and  per- 
sonal kindness  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  suffering,  remarkably  abounded-. 
His  genial  hospitality  drew  around  him  many  friends,  for  whom  his  doors 
ever  stood  open.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  strong  will,  large 
heart,  sound  judgment,  great  executive  ability,  and  untiring  industry.  He 
was  quick  of  apprehension,  prompt  in  action,  honest  in  purpose,  genial  in  inter- 
course, ready  to  undertake  any  thing  that  would  benefit  others,  at  home,  in 
the  cliurch,  the  town,  the  state,  tlie  nation,  or  the  whole  world.  His  char- 
acter was  an  agreeable  blending  of  the  grave  and  gay.  He  could  be  witty,. 
tender  and  serious  at  the  same  time.     Whatever  he  did,  he  did  it  heartily. 

HoKACE  Mann  was  for  several  years  a  distinguished  citizen  of  West  New- 
ton. His  estate  was  on  the  west  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
estate  once  owned  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Lamb.  A  bronze  statue  irt 
his  honor  stands  in  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Boston.  Horace  Majin  was  born  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796,  and  died  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  August  2, 
1859.  He  obtained  his  earlier  education  by  his  own  exertions,  and  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  in  Brown  University,  six  months  after  he  first  opened 
a  Latin  Grammar.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1819',  was  Tutor 
in  Brown,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1823,  and  commenced  practice  in  Dedham.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  fourteen  years,  and,  it  is  said,  gained  fully  four  cases  out  of 
every  five  in  which  he  was  retained.  He  was  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Eepresentatives  1828-38,  and  of  the  Senate  1838-7,  and  President 
of  the  Senate  1836-7.  In  his  political  affairs,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  every  movement  in  favor  of  education  and  temperance.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  wliich  was  the 
parent  of  all  similar  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  He  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  (1837—48),  and  through 
his  influence,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  school  laws  and  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1849.  In  May,  1843,  he  crossed  the  ocean  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  school  systems  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  results  of  these  observations  are  retorded  in  his  Seventh  An- 
nual Keport.     He  was  elected  Member  of  Congress  and  successor  of  John 
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Quincy  Adams  1848-53,  and  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  excluding  slavery 
from  the  Territories.  He  was  President  of  Autioch  College  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  from  September,  1852,  until  his  death. 

In  1835,  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  for  which  he  prepared  the  Mar- 
ginal Notes  and  References.  His  twelve  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education  rank  deservedly  high.  He  edited  The  Common  School  Journal  for 
several  years,  and  published  a  volume  of  "Letters  on  Education  "  in  1848  r 
''Letters  and  Speeches  on^ Slavery  "  in  1851 ;  and  "Lectures  on  Intemper- 
ance," 1852.  In  1852,  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  of  Massachusetts  for  Governor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Mann  was  the  originator  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions.  He  mortgaged  his  Law  Li- 
brary to  raise  the  necessary  means  for  starting  the  first  Normal  School, 
which  was  at  Lexington.  It  was  chiefly  througli  his  efforts  that  the  school 
was  removed  to  West  Newton,  and  under  his  efficient  interest  and  auspices  it 
attained  to  popularity  and  success.  He  was  conscientious,  earnest,  indus- 
trious, firm  in  his  convictions,  a  man  of  great  rectitude  of  life  and  manners, 
and  his  influence  on  the  educational  interests  of  Massachusetts  created  a 
momentum  whose  salutary  efficacy  is  felt  everywhere,  and  stands,  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  honor. 

David  Haven  Mason  was  born  in  Sullivan,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1818,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1841.  His  career  presents  an  example 
of  the  success  of  a  self-made  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  words.  By 
his  own  unaided  eiforts,  by  rigid  economy,  without  wealthy  or  influential 
friends,  he  procured  means  for  liis  college  and  professional  education,  and 
came  to  Boston,  an  entire  stranger  in  the  city,  to  practise  liis  profession. 
After  he  had  secured  liis  office,  purchased  tlie  necessary  office  furniture  and 
a  few  elementary  law  books,  he  had  only  twenty-five  cents  left  in  his  pocket, 
and  not  a  friend  in  Boston  from  whom  he  could  claim  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing a  dollar.  But  by  means  of  energy,  industry  and  devotion  to  business, 
and  fidelity  to  his  clients,  he  soon  secured  a  lucrative  and  respectable  prac- 
tice, and  by  his  many  honorable  and  genial  traits  of  character,  he  gathered 
around  him  a  large  circle  of  appreciating  and  ardent  friends. 

After  several  years  of  close  attention  to  the  law,  he  entered  the  arena  of 
public  life,  and  by  the  various  offices  whose  functions  he  discharged  with 
admirable  judgment,  zeal  and  success,  he  made  his  influence  felt,  as  a  public- 
benefactor,  in  Newton,  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Boston,  and  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  useful  public  improve- 
ments of  the  period  when  ho  was  in  active  service  in  official  relations,  owe 
their  origin  and  their  successful  achievement,  with  their  untold  utility,  to  his 
wisdom  in  planning  and  his  skill  in  execution. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  resident  of  Newton  for  twenty-flve  years.  He  early  won 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  a  very  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  years  1863,  1866  and  1867. 
The  patriotic  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  leaned  upon  him  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, and  often  applied  to  him  for  counsel  and  aid  in  important  and  difficult 
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emergencies.  In  the  struggles  of  the  country,  during  the  war  of  1861-5,  he 
showed  the  most  devoted  patriotism,  and  his  tongue,  and  pen,  and  mind  were 
never  wanting  to  the  exigencies  of  any  occasion.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
poor,  and  a  helper  to  the  distressed.  Mindful  of  his  own  early  struggles,  he 
sympathized  with  young  men,  and  was  ever  ready  with  his  advice  and  influence 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  spheres  of  useful- 
ness and  honor. 

He  declined  the  honor  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship,  which  he 
was  urged  to  accept,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  his  profession.  He  often 
wrote  able  articles  for  the  most  influential  journals,  advocating  public  im- 
provements, and  adapted  to  guide  and  lead  public  opinion  on  points  involving 
the  pecuniary,  business  or  educational  interests  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
town  of  Newton,  and  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Mason  was  invited  to  deliver  the  oration  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  at  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  papers  of  that  city,  without  distinction  of  party,  spoke  of  the 
oration  afterwards,  as  "  a  sound,  able  and  patriotic  production,  beautifully 
written  and  very  cflectively  delivered."  On  a  similar  occasion  in  Boston,  he 
was  invited  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  performed  this 
service,  according  to  the  journals  of  the  following  day,  "in  a  forcible  and 
truthful  manner,  and  the  audience  warmly  evinced  their  approbation. " 

In  1859,  he  was  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-third 
anniversary  of  Independence  at  Newton  Centre,  and  his  oration  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  auditory.  It  was  a  refreshing  example  of  originality,  bold 
in  expression  as  well  as  conception,  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  scenes  which  gave  birth  to  the  anniversary.  "  It  was  marked  by 
careful  research  and  sound  judgment,  and  replete  with  noble  sentiments  and 
lofty  eloquence." 

July  14,  1864,  Mr.  Mason  delivered  the  address  at  the  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  N.  H. , —  a  very  interesting  production,  which 
was  afterwards  printed. 

While  he  was  u,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Mason 
attended  to  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth  with  great  fidelity,  and  won 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  debaters  in  that  honorable 
body.  He  watched  carefully  every  measure  that  came  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  brought  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  every  useful 
project,  and,  by  his  integrity  and  conscientious  adhesion  to  the  right,  ho  made 
himself  a  power  among  his  associates.  His  speeches  before  the  Legislature, 
or  Committees  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  Consolidation  of  the  Western  and 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Corporations,  on  equalizing  the  Bounties 
of  the  Soldiers,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  making  the  Milldam  free  of  toll,  and 
on  the  levelling  of  Fort  Hill,  and  thus  adding  immensely  to  the  business  facili- 
ties of  Boston,  as  well  as  to  its  taxable  property,  are  specimens  of  the  eflTorts 
in  which  he  proved  himself  pre-eminently  a  public  benefactor.  In  regard  to 
the  last  of  these  projects,  one  of  the  daily  journals  of  Boston  said,—"  The 
credit  of  engineering  the  matter  (Fort  Hill  improvement)  through  the  Legis- 
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lature,  and  reducing  the  details  to  a  practical  working  level,  is  due  to  D.  H. 
Mason,  Esq.,  whose  efforts  in  bringing  to  an  adjustment  tlie  long  contested 
Brighton  Bridge  case,  and  the  prominent  part  he  has  taken  as  counsel  for 
Kailroad  Corporations  before  the  Legislature,  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
iis  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  counsel  that  appear  before  tliat 
body.  This  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  him ;  and  tlie  many  difficulties  that 
stood  in  the  way  were,  by  his  untiring  energy,' all  removed,  and  Boston  will 
soon  reap  the  advantage  of  having  wide  and  well  graded  business  streets,  in 
place  of  narrow  lanes  leading  to  crowded  tenement  houses.'' 

Of  the  action  of  the  municipal  and  State  authorities  in  removing  the  toll- 
gates  from  the  Milldam  road,  and  making  that  great  thoroughfare  free  to  the 
public,  the  same  journal  says, —  "It  is  but  just  that  it  should  be  known  that 
the  credit  of  this  is  due  principally  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  David  H.  Mason, 
J!sq. ,  of  Newton,  who  for  several  years  has  given  attention  to  this  matter, 
presenting  its  importance  before  successive  Legislative  Committees  with 
uniform  success,  and  from  time  to  time  procuring  the  required  legislation, 
until  at  last  the  public  enjoy  the  great  privilege  secured." 

In  1860  Mr.  Mason  was  appointed  on  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  for  several  years  ho  was  a  very  efficient  member,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  exemplary  faithfulness.  No  demands  of  his 
private  business  were  permitted  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  his  obligations 
to  the  State  in  this  department  of  service.  It  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love,  and 
he  loved  the  labor. 

Mr.  Mason  was  also  deeply  interested  in  sustaining  the  high  character  of 
the  schools  in  the  town  of  Newton.  In  an  account  of  the  exercises  at  the 
dedication  of  the  High  School  building  at  Newtonville,  one  of  the  journals 
of  the  day  wrote  as  follows  : 

"It  would  not  be  invidious  to  the  other  friends  of  the  enterprise  to  say  that 
to  Mr.  Mason,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  the  tovrn  indebted  for 
the  consummation  of  the  enterprise.  Eor  three  years,  he  has  devoted  to  it 
his  time  and  energies.  Through  his  eloquent  appeals  and  forcible  arguments, 
he  has  overcome  a  persistent  opposition ;  and  in  its  darkest  hours,  when  its 
firmest  friends  were  almost  tempted  to  despair,  his  voice  was  lifted  in  tones 
of  startling  eloquence,  till  success  crowned  his  efforts.  And  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  name  and  his  speech  were  received,  showed  that  this  was  not 
the  hour  of  his  pride  alone,  but  the  pride  of  his  friends  for  him."  The  Mason 
School  of  Newton  Centre  was  named  for  him,  as  an  honorary  testimonial  to 
his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  Mr.  Mason's  patriotic  spirit.  During  the 
war  of  1861-5,  ho  was  unmeasured  in  his  zeal  to  preserve  the  country  iind  its 
free  institutions  unharmed,  and  to  stimulate  his  fellow-citizens  to  all  right  and 
noble  efforts..  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  an  emergency  in  the 
war,  when  a  large  and  enthusiastic-meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Newton.  The  design  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  measures  for  equip- 
ping one  or  more  companies  of  volunteer  militia,  and  to  take  further  measures 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  families  of  such  as  should  be  called  into 
service. 
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Mr.  Mason  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  he  supported  with  eloquent 
and  patriotic  remarks.  He  alluded  to  a  previous  meeting,  where  the  patriotic 
men  of  the  town  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
the  cause  of  their  country ;  but  the  present  meeting  was  one  Where  prudence 
and  calm  judgment  should  rule  the  hour.  The  minds  of  men  should  not,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  be  carried  beyond  the  proper  line  of  duty ;  while  they  are 
willing  to  give  of  their  substance,  judgment  and  discretion  should  so  guide 
their  actions,  that,  while  every  thing  needed  should  be  given  unsparingly,  noth- 
ing should  be  wasted.  "  Millions  of  gold  and  rivers  of  blood  will  not  compare 
with  the  influence  of  this  question ;  for,  on  its  solution  hang  the  hopes  of  civil 
liberty  and  civilization  throughout  the  world  for  ages  to  come.  Let  it  not  bo 
said  that  we,  of  this  generation,  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  high  and  holy 
trust." 

The  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  are  recorded  on  page 
<300. 

December  22,  1870,  Mr.  Mason  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  re- 
signed. The  names  of  several  respectable  and  able  lawyers  were  pressed 
for  this  appointment ;  but  Mr.  Mason  was  nominated  by  the  President,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  above  all  competitors,  his  appointment  being 
regarded  as  a  strong  one  for  the  Government,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the 
people  and  the  bar  of  Massachusetts. 

While  Mr.  Mason  administered  tliis,  his  last,  public  office,  some  very 
important  and  celebrated  cases  were  decided  by  the  Court,  which  evinced 
the  Attorney's  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  legal  knowledge  and  acumen.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  discharged  tlie  duties  of  his  position  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Government  and  his  friends,  and  his  methods  often  won  the 
highest  commendation. 

Mr.  Mason  died  in  Newton,  May  29,  1873,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  sev- 
eral months,  aged  fifty-five  years,  and  left  a  widow  and  four  children.  The 
numbers  of  distinguished  persons  at  his  burial,  holding  official  positions  in 
church  and  State,  and  who  had  participated  with  him  in  important  enterprises, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  by  Courts  and  various  Associations  of  Avhich  he 
had  been  a  member,  attested  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

John  P.  Parker  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Parker  and  grandson  of  Ebenezer 
Parker.  Samuel  Parker  was  married  in  1770 ;  liis  residence  was  in  the  south- 
easterly part  of  Newton,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Wiswall's 
pond.  His  son,  John  P.  Parker,  left  Newton  in  March,  1809,  never  to  return. 
The  mother  of  the  latter,  Ann  Palmer,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palmer,  who 
lived  near  Brook  Farm,  he  used  often  to  speak  of  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance. She  was  reputed  to  be  a  good  woman,  of  uncommon  intellect.  Her 
son  was  possessed  of  much  energy  and  capacity.  His  education  was  mainly 
at  the  common  schools  of  the  town.  Pie  also  attended  the  Academy  at 
Framingham,  and  was  very  fond  of,  and  became  a  proficient  in,  mathematical 
studies. 

Not  long  after  his  adoption  of  the  vocation  of  a  sailor,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  captaincy  of  a  ship  sailing  in  the  distant  Indian  seas;  and  in  this  capacity 
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performed  his  last  long  voyage  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  China  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  lasted  from  three  to  four  years. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Kenrick,  of  Newton, 
gives,  in  his  own  words,  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

"Hawaii,  Hamakua,  September  12,  1864. — Dear  Sir, — I  received  your 
letter  of  inquiries  after  me  by  Mr.  Jones,  jr.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Jones'  father, 
for  which  I  was  very  sorry,  as  I  live  at  the  above  island.  He  was  at  Oahu ; 
but  your  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  I  received  with  pleasure.  I  did  not  receive  it, 
however,  till  it  was  too  late  to  send  an  answer  by  him,  but  I  shall  forward 
this  letter  in  answer  to  yours  shortly  after. 

"  I  have  been  living  on  this  island  forty-eight  years.  I  left  home  in  March, 
1809,  and  followed  the  seas  for  some  years,  with  the  intention  of  returning. 
I  sailed  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Davis  &  Winship 
for  Canton,  China,  and  arrived  there  safe  with  a,  cargo  of  sandal  wood.  It 
being  war-time  with  America  and  England,  we  were  blockaded  two  years  in 
China.  I  was  tired  of  stopping  there,  and  left  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but 
did  not  arrive  till  sixteen  months  after.  The  vessel  that  I  sailed  in  went  to 
Columbia  River  and  California  before  going  to  the  Islands,  but  I  have  never 
been  away  froiu  the  Islands  since.  I  have  had  a  wife,  and  she  has  borne  me 
three  children,  and  I  have  sixteen  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchil- 
dren. I  have  had  but  one  wife,  and  she  has  been  dead  four  years.  I  have 
but  one  son  living,  and  he  is  a  good  son  and  a  great  blessing  to  me,  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  there  are  no  relatives  to  see  and  enjoy  their  com- 
Ijany.  For  a  time,  your  letter  of  inquiry  was  the  first  one  I  have  seen  that 
thought  of  me,  exoepting  ray  brother,  while  living,  and  my  mother  and 
sister.  [Mrs.  Eben  Wiswall,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.]  After  they  were  all  dead, 
then  I  did  receive  letters  from  my  sister  Wiswall's  children.  But  since  the 
war,  I  have  not  received  any  more,  except  one  from  Patience  P.  Ward ;  as 
you  say  she  is  living  at  Newton,  I  will  write  to  her  and  send  it  by  some  con 
veyance 

' '  I  went  on  shore  at  Hawaii  under  the  protection  of  Kamehameha  I. ,  and 
have  lived  to  see  five  kings,  but  begin  to  feel  feeble  with  old  age ;  I  am 
seventy-four  years  old.     I  am  as  well  as  I  can  expect  of  one  of  my  age. ' 

"The  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  greatly  improved  lately  by  our  coun 
trymen,  by  many  sugar  plantations  and  other  improvements.  I  have  a  great 
grazing  farm  of  many  thousand  acres ;  and  a  great  many  bullocks,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  etc.  That  is  my  business,  the  raising  cf  stock;  I  am  very  com 
fortable,  thank  God.  T.he  good  advice  of  my  mother,  that  it  is  which  has 
kept  me  from  bad  courses.  I  do  not  use  strong  drink,  and  that  is  all  that 
keeps  people  from  being  in  good  circumstances.  Rum  is  the  curse  of  this 
country.     Many  a  good  trader  is  ruined  by  rum. 

;'  Give  my  love  to  all  my  old  acquaintances,  and  all  my  friends  that  have 
been  born  since  I  left,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Jones,  who  brought  your  letter  of 
inquiry  about  me." 

Mr.  Parker  died  at  his  residence  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  March  25,  18G4. 
The  following  interesting  account  is  taken  from  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  of 
April  1,  1864: 
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"  The  aged  and  venerable  John  P.  Parker,  of  Hawaii,  died  on  Wednesday, 
the  25th  ult.,  in  Honolulu.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  the  Bethel.  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  in  his  remarks  appropriate  to. 
the  occasion,  alluded  to'  the  long  residence  here,  and  sterling  character  of 
the  deceased,  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  Curtis  Lyons,  by  an  address  and 
prayer  i:i  Hawaiian.     The  body  will  be  sent  to  Hawaii  for  burial. 

"Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  the  few  foreign  men,  whose  term  of  residence  ex- 
tends back  into  the  reign  of  Kamohameha  I.  He  visited  these  islands  first  in 
1809,  being  then  engaged  in  a  sea-faring  life  ;  but  commenced  his  permanent 
residence  in  1815.  During  most  of  the  long  period  subsequent,  fifty-thre& 
years,  he  lived  in  the  district  of  Kohala,  on  Hawaii,  engaged  in  agricultural) 
pursuits  and  ranching,  gathering  about  him,  by  his  thrift,  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity, a  large  property,  and  establishing  a  household,  honored  with  chil- 
dren, grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

"  His  ranch,  or  farm,  at  Mana,  on  the  government  road  from  Waimea  to 
Hilo,  was  for  many  years  noted  for  its  hospitalities,  and  many  a  resident  and 
stranger  have  reason  to  remember  its  open  doors  and  kindly  welcome. 

"  Mr.  Parker  conducted  his  household  affairs  in  the  truly  patriarchal  style. 
There  were  no  hired  servants  in  his  house,  no  division  and  sub-division  of 
interests.     As  a  chief,  he  moved  among  his  family  and  retainers,  alike  hon- 
ored and  beloved  of  them  all. 

"  To  this  moral  and  upright  life,  he  added  in  its  closing  scenes,  a  submis- 
sion to  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and  a  professed  adherence  to  its  faith.  For 
many  years,  he  had  a  chapel  and  a  Hawaiian  minister  at  Mana,  for  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  his  household,  and  regular  daily  prayers,  thereby  encour- 
aging the  Hawaiian  race,  to  whom  he  had  become  affiliated  by  marriage,  to. 
adopt  and  practise  the  Christianity  introduced  upon  the  islands  subsequent  to^ 
his  own  settlement  here.  With  his  wife,  who  died  some  years  since,  he  lived 
forty  years. 

"  Mr.  Parker  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years  — 
having  been  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1790.  By  reason  of  his  strictly  tem- 
perate habits  and  healthful  employments,  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  old  age. 
For  some  months,  symptoms  of  failing  health  and  increasing  infirmities 
showed  themselves,  and  he  went  down  to  Honolulu  to  seek  medical  advice,, 
and  to  end  his  days.     Dropsy  intervened,  which  finally  proved  fatal." 

Otis  Pettee,  of  Newton  Upper  Palls,  was  the  son  of  Simon  and  Abigail 
Pettee,  of  Foxboro',  and  grandson  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Sherman)  Pettee. 
His  father  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  his  grandfather  (born  1690) 
had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  He  married  Matilda  Sherman,  of  Fox- 
boro', September  25, 1817,  and  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died 
February  12,  1853,  aged  fifty-eight,  leaving  a  fair  estate,  of  which  the  inven- 
tory, irrespective  of  business  liabilities,  of  course,  was  declared  by  the  Judge 
of  Probate  the  largest  that  had  been  filed  in  Middlesex  county. 

Mr.  Pettee  rose  to  great  practical  usefulness,  through  his  genius,  industry 
and  natural  strength  of  character.  From  both  his  parents  he  inherited  high, 
qualities  of  intellect  and  heart.  In  his  youth,  he  was  occupied  at  his  father's- 
forge  or  farm,  and  had  no  advantages  of  mental  culture,  save  the  few  weeks- 
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annually  devoted  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  at  the  common  district  , 
school.  But  as  he  approached  manhood,  he  gained  light  from  treatises  on 
the  useful  arts  and  sciences  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  froin  converse  with 
his  gifted  and  intelligent  father.  With  scarcely  any  other  apprenticeship,  he 
early  exhibited  a  comprehension  of  mechanical  principles,  and  a  genius  and 
skill  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  which  caused  him  to  become  favorably 
known,  and  his  services  to  be  sought,  in  situations  requiring  eminent  ability 
of  this  kind. 

After  brief  engagements  elsewhere,  he  removed  to  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
ond  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the  Mills  of  the  Elliot 
Manufacturing  Company  (then  composed  of  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  and  others),  and  engaged  to  have  the  management  of  them  after- 
wards. At  the  age  at  which  he  was  called  to  it,  this  was  for  him  a  very 
honorable  position,  and  he  filled  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  But  his 
great  energy  and  sense  of  unoccupied  faculties  made  hira  desire  a  broader 
sphere  of  operations.  Accordingly,  in  1832  he  resigned  his  office  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mills ;  and  in  the  same  village  where  they  were  situated,  he 
erected  suitable  buildings,  and  commenced  on  a  large  scale  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  machinery  entirely  on  his  own  account.  In  the  year  1840,  the  Elliot 
Mills  and  property  connected  with  them  also  came  into  his  possession. 

In  the  village  which  more  especially  formed  the  scene  of  his  labors,  he 
was  a  most  useful  citizen  ;  and  not  only  the  cotton-mills,  shops,  and  most  of 
the  homes,  but  the  roads  and  other  structures  in  and  about  the  locality  will 
long  remain  monuments  of  his  activity  and  public  spirit.  The  thousands  to 
whom,  at  different  times,.he  gave  employment  and  showed  kindness  will  long 
remember  hira  with  gratitude. 

In  1839,  one  of  his  machine-shops,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  length, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  with  its  valuable  contents.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  about  $100,000.  Both  before  and  after  this  date,  he  constructed  the 
machinery  for  many  of  the  larger  cotton-mills  in  the  New  England  and  other 
States,  including  several  in  Tennessee  ;  and  likewise  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cotton  manufactories,  then  first  introduced,  and  most  successfully,  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Pettee's  improvements  in  cotton  machinery  have  been  greatly  valued 
for  their  practical  utility.  His  Gear-Coue  Double  Speeder,  or  speeder  with 
gears  in  hyperbolic  series,  was  pronounced  by  the  celebrated  practical  phi- 
losopher and  engineer.  Professor  Treadwell,  to  be  absolutely  "  perfect,"  he 
adding  that  "  the  principles  of  it  are  eternal,  and  can  never  be  improved  upon 
so  long  as  the  world  stands."  One  English  author  affected  to  doubt  its  dura- 
bility ;  but  the  very  first  machines  of  the  kind  ever  made  by  the  inventor, 
after  being  in  regular  operation  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  still 
running,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  complete  order.  This  invention 
has  been  extensively  in  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  made  only  at 
Mr.  Pettee's  own  shops. 

With  a  sagacious  foresight  of  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  Newton  and  its 
vicinity,  he  projected  the  "  Air  Line  liailroad,"  between  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  which,  after  various  changes,  has  become  the  New  York  and 
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New  England  Railroad.  He  was  the  leader  and  moving  spirit  in  this  enter- 
prise, which  at  first  encountered  much  opposition,  and  lived  to  preside  over 
the  construction  and  operation  of  one  division  of  the  road  through  the  Upper 
Falls  Village,  and  beyond. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pettee  to  say  little  and  accomplish  much.  Thus, 
though  it  might  concern  the  public,  none  but  he  and  perhaps  one  of  his  fore- 
men, who  was  to  lead  the  laborers,  would  know  that  he  entertained  a  purpose 
to  level  some  one  of  the  difficult  hills  in  the  public  road  between  Newton 
Upper  Falls  and  Boston,  until  early  some  morning,  when  the  company  of 
laborers  would  be  seen  at  the  work.  He  thus,  at  various  times,  expended 
voluntarily  hundreds  of  dollars  on  the  highways.  In  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefits  thus  conferred  on  the  public,  the  town  of  Newton,  unasked,  voted 
him,  more  than  once  or  twice,  a  few  hundred  dollars,  though  under  no  legal 
obligation. 

Mr.  Pettee  loved  farming  and  gardening,  and  conducted  horticultural  opera- 
tions extensively  and  with  skill.  The  stone  barn  built  by  him,  not  far  from 
his  house,  was  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  four  of  the  largest  barns  in  New- 
ton. He  never  revealed  his  plan  in  building  such  a  structure;  but  as  the 
morus  multicaulis  excitement  prevailed  in  Newton  about  that  time,  the  con- 
jecture was  often  expressed  by  his  neighbors  that  his  design  was  to  embark 
in  silk  culture. 

Mr.  Pettee  was  honest,  benevolent,  conscientious  and  fearless.  Through 
all  vicissitudes,  he  held  a  very  high  character,  not  only  for  ability,  but  spotless 
integrity.  At  the  Presidential  election  in  1844,  he  was  one  of  the  four  or  five 
men  who  voted  the  Liberty  party  ticket  in  Newton.  . 

Various  Associations  passed  commemorative  resolutions  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  One  of  these,  passed  by  the  Stockholders  of  the  Railroad,  is 
sufficient  to  represent  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 

"Resolved,  That  the  manly  courage,  which  no  reverses  could  shake,  the 
eq^uanimity  and  cheerfulness,  which  no  hardness  or  injustice  could  disturb, 
the  integrity,  which  neither  favor  nor  frown  could  swerve,  the  indomitable 
industry,  which  no  power  but  death  could  stay,  illustrate  the  great  qualities  in 
the  character  of  our  friend,  which  will  confer  perpetual  honor  on  his  memory. " 

Marshall  S.  Rice  was  born  June  10,  1800.  He  was  son  of  Nathan  Rice, 
a  practising  physician,  who  removed  with  his  family,  soon  after,  the  above 
.date,  to  East  Salisbury  (Wayland).  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  that  town,  and,  in  the  winter  session,  when  the  master, 
who  was  a  physician,  was  called  out  to  visit  the  sick,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pened, the  young  pupil  was  designated  to  take  his  place  in  the  school,  and 
thus  gained  his  first  experience  in  teaching.  After  laboring  on  a-  farm  two  or 
three  years,  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  teaching.  ■  He  then  studied 
at  an  academy  in  Westford  for  a  single  term.  In  the  winters  of  1821-3,  he 
taught  a  district  school  in  Wayland,  at  a  salary  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars 
per  month,  and  labored  on«  a  farm  in  the  intervening  summers.  In  1824,  he 
had  charge  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Dorchester,  which  was  kept  throughout  , 
the  year.  In  May,  1825,  he  commenced  a  Boarding  School  for  boys  at  New- 
ton Centre,  which  he  continued  twenty-three  years.     Mr.  Rice  was  the  main 
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support  of  the  Methodist  Society  at  Newton  ITpper  'Falls,  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  a  man  ever  exercising  a  wide  and  good  influence  among  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  was  Selectman,  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newton  twenty- 
seven  years,  holding  his  office, — the  last  in  the  series, —  till  the  town  became 
a  city.  He  was  Representative  four  years,  commencing  in  IS-tO.^  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  five  children  ;  one  of  them,  the  youngest,  died  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  The  eldest  daughter  died  in  184:7.  The  second  daugh- 
ter married  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  President  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion. The  third  married  Rev.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  missionary  to  Burmah,  and 
has  been  a  very  useful  and  honored  assistant  in  missionary  labor  among  the 
Karen  people  in  that  kingdom.     Mr.  Rice  died  February  21,  1879. 

Thomas  Rice,  jb.,  was  a  native  of  Newton  Lower  Falls,  where  he  spent  his 
whole  life.  He  was  an  older  brother  of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1876-8.  He  was  an  eminent  paper 
manufacturer,  having  largo  dealings  with  numerous  customers,  and  fulfilling 
extensive  contracts  promptly  and  faithfully.  For  more  than  forty  years,  the 
Boston  Daily  Transcriptwas  printed  on  paper  from  the  establishment  of  which, 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time,  he  was  the  directing  and  controlling  head. 

He  was  first  elected  Selectman  of  Newton  in  1845,  and  labored  diligently 
and  efficiently  for  the  best  interests  of  the  town  until  death  called  him  away, 
after  a  service  of  eighteen  years.  For  ten  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  In  1837,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, remaining  in  that  body  for  three  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1863,  and  again  in  1864.  During  1865  and  1866,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

During  the  civil  war,  he  was  especially  active  in  filling  the  quotas  of  the 
town,  working  night  and  day  for  the  purpose.  He  was  found  everywhere 
during  that  period  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ; —  now  at  home,  arranging  to 
fill  up  the  quotas  of  soldiers  required  of  the  town ;  now,  repeatedly,  at  the 
front,  looking  after  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers,  ministering  to  their  needs, 
<;ornforting  them  in  sorrow  and  hardship,  looking  after  the  dead,  and  tenderly 
conveying  their  remains  back  to  their  friends ;  and  now,  inquiring  into  the 
wants  and  griefs  of  the  families  they  had  left  at  liome,  if  perchance  he  might 
supply  the  one  and  alleviate  the  other.  He  was  a  true  patriot  and  lover  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  Rice  died  January  13,  1873,  aged  sixty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  village  cemetery  at  Newton  Lower  Falls.  Various  associations  and 
public  bodies  passed  resolutions  testifying  to  his  merit. 

Baenas  Sbaks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  in  1802,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion. He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1827,  but  two  years  later  gave  up  the  pastorate  to  become  a  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Germany 
to  study,  and  spent  three  years  there.  It  was  dufing  this  visit  that  he  met 
and  baptized  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Oneken  and  several  others,  who  had  been  led  by 
their  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  hold  Baptist  views,  and  thus  became  the 
leader  in  an  important  movement  in  Germany. 
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On  his  return  to  America,  Dr.  Sears  was  elected  Professor  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution.  'Here  he  remained  from  1835  to  1847,  during  part 
of  .which  tinit:  he  was  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  name  which  he 
had  honorably  won  as  a  teacher  and  executive,  designated  him  as  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  and  Executive  Agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  which  position  he  held  from  1848  to  1855. 
During  these  years,  in  which  he  resided  in  Newton,  Dr.  Sears  was,most  of  the 
time,  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  for  several  successive 
years  President  of  the  Missionary  Union,  his  term  of  service  having  ended 
with  the  meeting  in  Providence,  in  1877. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Sears  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  as  President 
of  Brown  University,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  that  institution  until  1867. 
In  that  year,  George  Peabody  established  a  fund  of  $1,000,000,  bearing  his 
name,  for  "the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the  more  destitute  parts  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  the  Union."  Dr.  Sears  was  chosen  as 
the  agent  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  by  the  ten  trustees  to  whose  care 
it  was  committed.  In  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  added  another  $1,000,000  to  the 
fund,  and  other  gifts  were  subsequently  made,  to  the  nominal  value  of  $1,500,- 
000,  in  Mississippi  and  Florida  bonds.  The  services  of  Dr.  Sears  as  agent 
of  this  fund  have  been  very  great.  When  he  began  his  labors,  not  a  single 
Southern  State  had  a  well-organized  public  school  system ;  now,  every  South- 
ern State  has  a  public  school  system,  and  some  of  them  are  as  well  organized 
as  those  of  any  Northern  State.  To  the  wise  and  active  labors  of  Dr.  Sears, 
a  large  part  of  this  result  is  due. 

Besides  his  work  as  teacher  and  executor,  Dr.  Sears  found  time  for  the 
kindred  occupations  of  editor  and  author.  He  became  editor  of  the  Christian 
Review  in  1838,  and  conducted  that  periodical  for  several  years.  He  contri- 
buted numerous  articles  to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  was  a  valued  writer 
for  the  "  American  Cyclopaedia. "  Besides  numerous  pamphlets,  addresses, 
reports,  etc.,  the  following  volumes  are  among  those  published  by  him : 
"  The  Ciceronian,"  a  treatise  on  the  Prussian  mode  of  instruction  in  Latin, 
1844 ;  "  Select  Treatises  of  Luther,"  in  German,  with  notes,  1846 ;  "  Life  of 
Martin  Lutlier,"  1850.  Most  students  are  familiar  with  his  revised  edition  of 
that  handy  compend,  "  Eoget's  Thesaurus."  In  recognition  of  his  scholarship 
and  work,  Harvard  conferred  on  liim  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1841,  to  which 
Yale  added  an  LL.  D.  in  1862.  Dr.  Sears  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
July  6,  1880,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  a 
sincere  Christian.  His  work  lias  been  a  long  and  useful  one,  and  of  hiiu 
it  may  be  said  with  especial  fitness,  "  His  works  do  follow  him." 

Colonel  Epheaim  Williams  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Ephraim  and 
Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Williams,  grandson  of  Captain  Isaac  and  Judith 
(Cooper)  Williams,  of  J^ewton,  great-grandson  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
(Stratton)  Williams,  early  settlers  of  Eoxbury.  His  father  removed  from 
Newton  in  1739,  and  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stockbridgo,  Mass.  He 
was  Selectman  seven  years,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  in 
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the  county  of  Hampshire.  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  jr.,  was  born  in 
Newton,  Tehruary  24,  1715,  and  was  the  first  of  nine  children.  His  own 
mother  died  when  Ephraim  was  three  years  old.  After  her  death,  her  two 
children,  Ephraim  and  Thomas,  were  received  into  the  family  of  their  grand- 
father, Abraham  Jackson,  who  brought  them  up  and  gave  them  a  good  educa- 
tion, instilling  into  their  minds  principles  which  prepared  them  to  be  men  of 
influence,  and  conspicuous  in  the  world.  Thomas  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College,  was  a  physician  and  surgeon,  settled  at 
Deerfield,  and  had  fifteen  children.  Ephraim,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in 
early  life  went  several  voyages  to  sea ;  but  was  persuaded  by  his  father  to 
relinquish  that  employment.  "  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  8,  first  series,  "he 
visited  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  and  acquired  graceful  manners  and  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  useful  knowledge.  He  possessed  uncommon  military  tal- 
ents ;  and  in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  from  the  year  1740  to 
1748,  he  found  opportunity  to  exert  them.  He  was  appointed  captain  of  a, 
■company  in  the  army,  raised  in  New  England,  in  what  was  called  the  Canada 
service.  Afterwards,  he  commanded  the  line  of  Massachusetts  forts  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver.  During  this  command,  his  principal 
place  of  residence  was  Hoosac  Eort.  This  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Hoosac 
Kiver  in  Adams,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Williamstown.  He 
had  also  under  his  command  a  small  fort  in  William,stown,  which  stood  on  an 
■eminence,  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  meeting-house.  Under  the  protection 
•of  these  forts,  the  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country  began  their 
improvements.  Colonel  Williams  was  much  conversant  with  them,  and  wit- 
nessed with  humane  and  painful  sensations  the  danger,  difficulties  and  hard- 
•ships  which  they  were  obliged  to  encounter.  To  encourage  them,  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  doing  something  liberal  and  handsome  for  them. 

"  After  the  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  he  resided  chiefly 
at  Hatfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  When  war  again  broke  out  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  1755,  he  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  in 
the  army,  raised  in  this  then  Province,  for  the  general  defence.  While  at 
Albany,  and  on  his  way  to  join  the  army,  he,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
1755,  made  his  last  will.  Early  in  September  following,  he  fell, —  being  shot 
with  a  musket-ball  through  the  head,  in  the  memorable  battle  fought  with 
the  French  ahd  Indians  near  Lake  George.*  He  was  then  a  little  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  and  had  always  lived  a  single  life.  In  his  person,  he  was 
large  and  fleshy.  He  had  a  taste  for  books,  and  often  lamented  his  want  of 
a  liberal  education.     His   address  was  easy,  and  his  manners,  pleasing  and 


♦  Among  the  bushes  on  a  hill  side,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Williams  fell,  Is  a 
plain  marble  shaft,  perhaps  eight  feet  high,  white,  clouded  with  blue,  and  standing 
on  a  huge  boulder.  This  is  'WiUi.'ims'  monument.  It  was  erected  In  185i  by  the 
graduates  of  Williams  College.  On  it  are  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Englisb.  The 
English  inscription  is  as  follows : 

"  Erected  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  a  n.ative  of  Newton,  Mass., 
who,  after  gallantly  defending  the  frontiers  of  his  native  State,  served  under  General 
Johnson  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  nobly  fell  near  this  spot,  in  the 
Ijloody  conflict  of  September  8, 1755,  in  the  42nd  ye.-ir  of  his  age." 
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conciliating.  Affable  and  facetious,  he  could  make  himself  agreeahle  in  all 
companies,  and  was  very  generally  esteemed,  respected  and  beloved.  His 
kind  and  obliging  deportment,  his  generosity  and  condescension  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  his  soldiers.  By  them  he  was  uncommonly  beloved  while  he 
lived,  and  lamented  when  dead.  When  Captain  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  he 
frequently  entered  into  the  pastimes  of  his  soldiers  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  them,  and  permitted  every  decent  freedom ;  and  again,  when  the  diver- 
sions were  over,  with  ease  and  dignity  he  resumed  the  captain.  His  polite- 
ness and  address  procured  him  a  greater  influence  at  the  General  Court  than 
any  other  person  at  that  day  possessed.  He  was  attentive  and  polite  to  all 
descriptions  and  classes  of  men,  and  sought  the  company  and  conversation 
of  men  of  letters. 

' '  His  property,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  not  very  considerable.  It 
consisted  principally  in  notes,  bonds  and  obligations,  and  in  new  lands  in  the 
western  counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  Yet,  as  far  as  his  circumstances- 
enabled  him,  he  generously  made  provision  in  his  will  to  answer  the  expec- 
tations which  he  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  first  settlers  of  Williamstown . 
After  several  small  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  willed  '  that  tht 
remainder  of  his  lands  should  be  sold,  at  the  direction  of  his  Executors, 
within  five  years  after  an  established  peace ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale,  and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and  bonds, 
should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Free  School  in  a  township  west  of  Fort 
Massachusetts, —  provided  the  said  township  fall  within  Massachusetts,  upon 
running  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  provided  the 
said  township,  when  incorporated,  be  called  Williamstown.'  Both  of  these 
conditions  took  place. 

"  John  Worthington,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  and  Israel  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Hatfield,  the  Executors  of  the  will,  sold  the  lands,  agreeable  to  the  direction 
of  the  testator.  The  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  were  loaned  to  responsi- 
ble men,  and  mortgages  taken  to  secure  the  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est. The  yearly  interest  was  again  loaned,  and  thus,  by  the  provident  and 
faithful  management  of  the  Executors,  the  fund  was  annually  increased.'  In 
the  year  1785,  they  applied  to  the  General  Court  for  an  Act  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  effect  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator.  An  Act  was 
accordingly  passed,  incorporating  '  William  Williams,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Woodbridge  Little,  John  Bacon,  Thompson  J.  Skinner,  Israel  Jones,  Bavid 
Noble,  Esq.,  Eev.  Seth  Swift  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Collins  trustees  of  the 
donation  of  Ephraim  Williams,  Esq.,  for  maintaining  a  Free  School  in  Wil- 
liamstown. ' 

"  In  the  year  1788,  the  Trustees  voted  to  erect  a  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Free  School.  A  lottery  was  granted  them  by  the  General 
Court,  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars, — (a  questionable  mode  of  rais- 
ing funds,  but  at  that  time  deemed  permissible, — and  the  inhabitants  of  Wil- 
liamstown raised  by  subscription  two  thousand  dollars  more,  towards  the 
expense  of  the  building.  In  1790,  a  brick  building,  eighty-two  feet  long,  forty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  was  erected,  containing  twenty-eight 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  a  chapel,  which  occupies  the^ 
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space  of  four  rooms.  The  expense  of  the  building,  when  finished,  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $11,700.  The  funds  then  remaining  at  interest  amounted  to 
about  the  same  sum. 

"In  October,  1791,  this  Free  School  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  a 
preceptor  and  an  English  schoolmaster.  An  usher  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed.  The  school  consisted  of  two  departments,  a  Grammar  School, 
or  Academy,  and  an  English  Free  School.  The  latter  was  almost  wholly 
composed  of  boys  from  the  higher  classes  in  the  common  schools  in  Wil- 
liamstown.  They  were  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  the  for- 
mer, all  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  compose  the  usual  course  of  education 
in  the  New  England  colleges,  were  taught.  This  department  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  Youth  resorted  to  it,  not  only  from  the  country  and 
vicinity,  bnt  from  New  York,  Canada,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Its  usefulness  in  several  respects,  and  especially  in  one,  was  soon  experienced. 
Many  young  men  came  to  this  academy  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  use- 
ful and  reputable  instructors  of  common  schools.  Not  a  few  of  them  had 
before  taught  school,  though  very  imperfectly  qualified  for  the  business. 
The  happy  consequence  was  that  many  of  the  common  schools  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  soon  furnished  with  much  more  competent  instructors 
than  had  before  been  employed, 

"  In  this  situation  as  to  officers  and  instruction,  and  in  a  state  of  increasingr 
reputation  and  usefulness,  the  Free  School  and  academy  continued  until 
September,  1793.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  General  Court  incorporated  the- 
Institution  into  a  college ;  and,  in  honor  to  Colonel  Williams,  whose  liberal 
donation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  funds,  they  called  it  Williams  Collkgb. 
All  the  gentlemen  who  were  Trustees  of  the  Free  School  were  made  Trus- 
tees of  the  College;  and  to  them  were  added  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.  D. 
(elected  Vice-President  at  the  first  session  of  the  Board),  Henry  Van' 
Schaack  and  Elijah  Williams,  Esqs.,  and  the  President  of  the  College  for 
the  time  being.  The  charter,  or  Act  of  Incorporation,  allowed  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  consist  of  seventeen  members,  including  the  President ;  empow- 
ered them  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  might  take  place  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion ;  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees  and  doctorates,  after  the.  first  of 
January,  1800 ;  and  to  hold  property  to  the  clear  annual  amount  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  General  Court  accompanied  this  charter  with  a  liberal 
grant  of  four  thousand  dollars,  payable  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  four  annual  instalments. 

''  In  October,  1793,  the  College  was  duly  organized,  and  three  small 
classes  were  admitted.  The  English  Free  School  was  discontinued ;  but  the 
Grammar  School,  or  academy,  was  continued  in  connection  with  the  College. 

"  The  General  Court,  at  their  session  in  January,  1796,  granted  to  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  Williams  College  the  right  of  locating  two  town- 
ships in  the  District  of  Maine.  One  of  these  was  sold  in  May  following  for 
about  $10,000." 

The  importance  of  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Williams,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Williams  College,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  choice  influences- 
emanating  from  that  excellent  Institution  have  blessed  the  world,  and  carried 
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civilization  and  salvation  to  the  distant  heathen.  Behind  a  haystack,  in  a 
field  back  of  the  College, —  since  marked  by  a  fitting  raonnment, —  the  enter- 
prise of  American  Missions  to  the  unevangelized  heathen  first  took  form  and 
shape ;  and  to  this  hallowed  spot,  all  the  missionary  efforts  of  American 
Christians,  of  all  the  denominations,  trace  their  origin.  For  the  connection 
of  this  institution  of  learning  with  such  an  enterprise, —  even  if  it  had  not 
also  been  a  fountain  of  blessings  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation, 
through  the  great  and  useful  men  who  have  been  nurtured  in  its  halls,  the 
name  and  act  of  Colonel  Williams  deserves  to  be  kept  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. And,  through  the  far-reaching  Influence  of  this  act  of  one  of  her 
sons,  Newton  has  set  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  her  crown. 


CHAPTER  LVni. 

EEMINISCENCES   OP   MEN  AND   THINGS. 

In  preparing  a  work  of  such  a  character  as  the  present,  many- 
items  occur  pertaining  to  the  history  of  men  and  things,  which 
cannot  well  be  arranged  under  any  specific  class  or  period,  and  do  not 
properly  belong  to  any  single  chapter  in  this  volume ;  and  yet 
they  are  possessed  of  interest,  as  a  part  of  the  general  narrative. 
These  items  relate  to  persons,  places  and  events.  They  are.  valu- 
able as  contributions  to  history,  and  as  delineators  of  character  and 
growth.  They  constitute,  as  collected  together,  a  repository  of 
entertaining  information,  which  the  curious  inquirer  would  not  will- 
ingly forego,  and  which  the  diligent  and  interested  reader  will  prize. 
Manj'  of  these  items  will  be  brought  together  in  the  present  chapter, 
under  the  three  heads  above  indicated. 

We  find  the  following  additions  to  the  recollections  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Greenough,  the  first  pastor  at  West  Newton. 

Me.  Greenough's  Punotuahtt. —  Mr.  Greenough  w.is  a  man  of  social, 
genial  companionship ;  his  hospitality  -was  well  known,  and  his  friends  always 
welcome.  He  conversed  with  great  care,  had  a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  and 
told  a  story  with  a  gusto. 

But  he  likecl  punctuality  in  guest  and  host,  as  two  events  which  occurred 
late  in  his  life  will  show.  Two  yoang  gentlemen,  relatives  of  the  family,  rode 
out  of  Boston  in  «,  chaise,  called  at  Mr.  Greenough's  on  their  way  to  some 
place  beyond, — and  proposed,  if  agreeable  to  the  family,  to  return  there  early 
in  the  evening,  and  spend,  the  night.  If  not,  they  would  return  to  Boston. 
Of  course,  their  proposition  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  they  went  on  their 
way.  But  having  made  sure  of  a  lodging,  they  were  much  more  tardy  in 
coming  back,  than  if  obliged  that  night  to  return  to  Boston.  Nine  o'clock 
came,  but  the  guests  had  not  arrived.  The  family  were  called  together,  the 
evening  service  was  performed.  Bedtime  came ;  guests  came  not.  A  few 
minutes  more  were  needful  for  the  shutting  up  of  the  house.  The  family 
retired.  Mr.  Greenough  put  out  the  last  light ;  the  house  was  dark,  and  the 
business  of  sleeping  began.  Soon,  the  heavy  brass  knocker  is  heard.  No 
answer.  Again  the  knocker  strikes,  and  louder.  Mr.  Greenough  arose,  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  inquired  peremptorily,  "  IVho's  there?"  and 
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then  said  to  the  belated  travellers,  "  Young  men,  don't  you  know  better  than 
to  be  knocking  at  folks'  houses  after  the  families  have  gone  to  bed?  If  you 
choose  to  be  riding  about  this  time  of  night,  you  must  find  your  lodging  at 
the  tavern.  We  take  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock ;  if  you  are 
here  at  that  hour,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  good  night."  The  window  was 
closed.  The  young  men  looked  at  one  another,  went  back  to  their  chaise, 
drove  down  to  the  village  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel.  But  they  smothered  their 
wrath  with  a  sense  of  respect  or  fan,  for  they  were  on  hand  at  breakfast,  and 
the  night  scene  was  forgotten,  save  that  they  had  received  a  lesson  on  punct- 
uality which  was  likely  to  remain. 

Another  event  showed  him  punctual  as  a  host.  On  a  certain  occasion  Doc- 
tors Jenks  and  Wisner  had  been  into  the  country  on  some  council,  and  on 
their  return,  early  in  the  evening,  called  upon  Mr.  Greenough.  He  cordially 
invited  them  to  have  their  horse  put  up,  and  spend  the  night.  They  excused 
themselves  by  saying  they  were  obliged  to  meet  certain  engagements  in  Boston 
in  the  morning,  and  if  they  remained  here  for  the  night,  they  would  be  too 
late  in  getting  into  the  city.  "  What  time,"  inquired  Mr.  Greenough,  "  must 
you  be  in  Boston?  "  Nine  o'clock  was  named.  "  How  long  will  it  take  you 
to  drive  in,  put  up  your  horse,  an.d  get  there?  "  The  time  was  given.  "  Stay," 
said  Mr.  Greenough,  "and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  you  are  not  there." 
The  next  morning  the  voice  of  Mr.  Greenough  called  them  to  breakfast. 
Breakfast  and  family  devotions  over,  Mr.  Greenough,  without  saying  a  word', 
walked  into-  the  hall,  brought  out  hats  and  coats,  handed  them  to  his  guests, 
and,  pointing  through  the  window,  said,  "  There  is  your  chaise,  and  if  you  are 
not  in  time  in  Boston  this  morning,  don't  blame  me." 

Teeatment  of  Guests. —  When  any  one  came  to  his  house  whom  he  thought 
proper  to  ask  to  prolong  his  stay,  if  the  guest  excused  himself  by  stating  some 
inconvenience  to  which  it  would  subject  him,  or  some  engagement  which 
would  be ,  interfered  with,  his  reply  would  be,  "  Well,  do  as  you  are  a  mind 
to.  and  then  you  will  come  again."  And  sometimes  he  would  give  the  reasou 
for  this  method  of  his,  which  was  very  common  with  hira. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  would  say,  "  I  used  to  go  to  Roxbury  to  my  uncle 
Hyslop's,  and  my  aunt  would  always  insist  upon  my  staying  to  tea,  and  then 
I  had  to  go  all  the  way  over  the  '  neck '  in  the  dark ;  and  I  was  very  reluctant 
to  go  and  see  her  for  that  reason, —  and  I  resolved,  if  I  ever  had  a  house  of 
my  own,  I  would  let  folks  do  as  they  were  a  mind  to,  and  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  urge  them  to  remain  longer  then  convenient." 

When  Dr.  Hosmer,  late  of  Watertown,  being  then  a  young  man,  first  called 
on  Mr.  Greenongh,  Mr.  Greenough  led  him  into  the  parlor,  and  pointing  to 
the  rocking  chair  asked  him  to  take  a  seat.  Looking  at  his  venerable  friend, 
"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  think  you  would  better  grace  that  seat." 
"Take  it,"  said  Mr.  G.,  "  this  is  my  hou^e."    Dr.  Hosmer  sat  down. 

Yovsa  Ambeioa  SnnDDEo. — Mr.  Greenough  was  a  Boston  boy  of  the  old 
school,  and  was  taught  the  manners  of  his  time.  His  father  brought  hira  up 
to  feel  that  his  hat  was  never  off,  till  it  was  as  low  as  his  elbow.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  his  parish  were  expected  to  notice  him  with  the  appropriate  courtesy 
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■whenever  they  met  him.  He  was  therefore  not  pleased  with  the  change  which 
young  America  was  effecting  among  the  boys,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

A  grandson  was  visiting  at  his  house.  He  was  a  Boston  boy,  of  some  eight 
or  ten  summers.  He  saw  in  this  boy  a  wide  departure  from  the  habits  of  his 
own  early  days.  Though  exceeditigly  fond  of  him,  he  would  have  liked  him 
better  had  his  manners  been  more  lilce  his  own  at  that  age.  It  happened  that 
the  baker  drove  into  the  yard  one  day,  when  Mr.  Greenough  and  the  boy  were 
at  the  door.  The  boy  says,  "  Grandpa,  will  you  get  me  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread?" "Yes,"  said  the  kind-hearted  old  man.  Mr.  Greenough  walked  to- 
the  cart;  the  gingerbread  was  ordered  and  paid  for.  Mr.  Greenough  taking 
the  gingerbread,  turned  round,  faced  the  boy,  and  said,  "  Now,  William,  take 
off  your  hat  and  make  a  bow."  The  boy,  though  raised  in  the  same  city  in 
which  his  grandfather  had  learned  his  manners,  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
discipline,  and  hesitated  at  Mr.  Greenough,  as  if  he  had  spoken  to  him  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  making  no  motion  to  obey  the  command.  Mr.  Greenough, 
looking  at  him  with  a  stern  countenance,  repeated  in  a  firmer,  louder  tone, 
"  Pull  off  your  hat,  I  say,  and  make  a  bow."  The  boy  stood  as  unmoved  as 
before.  Mr.  Greenough  waited  for  a  moment,  but  seeing  no  change,  dropped 
the  gingerbread  into  the  large  side  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  walked  into  the 
house.  Not  another  word  was  said,  till  the  call  of  the  baker  again  the  next 
day.  Grandfather  and  grandson  again  in  the  yard.  With  the  same  tone  as 
before,  the  boy  says,  "  Grandpa,  will  you  get  me  a  piece  of  gingerbread?  " 
The  gingerbread  was  bought.  Mr.  Greenough,  holding  the  gingerbread,  looked 
the  boy  in  the  face.  The  hat  was  quickly  put  through  the  exercise,  the  head 
performed  the  unwonted  courtesy.  The  forthcoming  gingerbread  was  very 
sweet.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  neither  would 
the  minister  be  brave  enough  to  administer  such  a  reproof,  nor  the  lad  con- 
siderate enough  graciously  to  accept  it. 

Integrity. — He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity.  He  loved  an  honest 
man.  At  one  time  he  sold  some  standing  grass,  so  much  for  the  lot.  After  it 
was  cut,  Mr.  Greenough  said  to  the  purchaser  (who  by  the  way  found  no  fault 
with  the  bargain),  "  There  is  not  so  much  hay  as  I  expected;  it  is  not  worth 
as  much  as  you  agreed  to  pay,  and  I  shall  take  only  so  much,"  mentioning  a. 
smaller  sum. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent  man,  giving  liberally,  and  not  sounding- 
a  trumpet,  to  be  heard  of  men.  One  of  his  parishioners,  a  mechanic,  lost  his- 
shop  and  tools  by  fire.  Father  Greenough  aided  him  to  the  amount  of  ten 
dollars,  remarking,  "  I  don't  wish  it  published." 

"  The  Devil  take  it,"  exclaimed  a  prominent  parishioner,  jtistas  Mr.  Green- 
ough was  passing.     "  Why  do  you  use  such  language,  Mr. ?  "     "It 

relieves  my  stomach,"  was  the  excuse.  "  Your  stomach  must  be  very  foul," 
replied  Father  G.  One  of  his  parishioners,  a  skeptic,  said,  "  If  any  one  ever 
gets  to  heaven  it  will  be  Parson  Greenough."  A  colored  family  lived  in  the 
parish.  The  same  attention  was  shown  to  them  as  to  any  other,  no  matter 
what  their  circumstances  in  life  naiight  be.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenough  visiteiJ 
and  took  tea  with  them,  and  in  turn  they  were  invited  to  the  parsonage,  as. 
was  customary. 
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One  of  their  children,  now  living,  loves  to  tell  of  Parson  Greenough's 
kindness,  and  says,  "  He  was  the  most  honest  man  I  ever  knew."  An  infidel 
in  the  parish  was  now  and  then  seen  at  church.  Father  Greenough  used  to 
visit  him,  and  strive  to  show  him  his  error,  but  without  success.  That  man 
said  "he  respected  Parson  Greenough  for  doing  his  duty." 

Hearing  the  word  Sunday  used,  instead  of  Sabbath,  his  remark  was,  "  I 
don't  like  to  hear  the  word  Sunday ;  because  the  heathen  worship  the  sun, 
they  call  it  Sunday;  let  us  say  Sabbath." 

"  He  possessed  a  rare  faculty  for  explaining  difficult  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture," said  one  who  knew  him  long  and  well.  "  He  was  social,  earnest,  prac- 
tical, and  very  faithful."  This  is  the  united  testimony  of  all  that  remember 
him. 

We  must  admit  that,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  olden  time,  he  said  and  did 
what  now  would  be  Ijardly  tolerated.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  one 
Sabbath,  a  neighbor's  children  were  seen  in  the  road,  a  few  rods  from  their 
father's  door.  The  next  morning  Father  Greenough  called,  and  gave  him  a 
lecture  on  the  laxity  of  his  family  government. 

The  Sabbath. —  On  Saturday  afternoon,  all  possible  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath  was  made.  At  sunset,  all  labor  was  laid  aside.  They  kept  Satur- 
day night,  as  it  was  called.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with  great  strictness. 
Not  even  washing  dishes  was  allowed. 

Children. —  He  often  visited  the  Public  Schools,  having  an  eye  to  their 
welfare,  and  performing  many  of  the  duties  that  now  devolve  on  the  com- 
mittee. A  boy  was  in  company  with  Father  Greenough,  as  the  Governor 
rode  past  with  his  coach  and  four.  "  I  wish  I  could  ride  in  that  coach,"  said 
the  boy.  "  There  is  something  higher  and  better  to  live  for  than  to  ride  in  a 
coach ;  and  those  that  ride  in  them  are  often  the  most  miserable  of  men,  in 
body  as  well  as  mind.  Wealth  seldom  brings  happiness  to  its  possessor,  but 
only  care  and  trouble,"  was  the  reply  of  Father  G.  These  words  were 
remembered  by  the  boy,  and  repeated  sixty  years  afterwards. 

Preaching,  on  one  occasion,  at  Watertown,  some  boys  in  the  gallery  were 
laughing  and  whispering ;  stopping  short  in  the  services,  he  reproved  them 
thus,  "  Boys,  behave  in  the  house  of  God ;  you  not  only  disobey  your  parents, 
but  greatly  offend  your  Maker."  Those  boys  gave  him  no  more  trouble,  it  is 
said. 

Mrs.  Greenough's  Encountek  with  Daniel  Webstee. —  There  was  an 
anecdote  he  would  sometimes  tell  a  friend,  of  Mrs.  Greenough's  encounter 
with  Daniel  Webster.  In  the  famous  Badger  will  case,  the  question  before 
the  court  was  that  of  Mrs.  Badger's  soundness  of  mind,  and  of  undue  influ- 
ence when  she  made  her  will.  Mr.  Greenough's  first  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Badger's  first  wife.  The  second  Mrs.  Greenough  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  this  case  of  the  second  Mrs.  Badger's  will.  Daniel  Webster,  then 
in  his  prime,  was  retained  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  which  had  sum- 
moned Mrs.  Greenough.  Mrs.  Greenough  had,  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band, frequently  visited  Mrs.  Badger  during  her  last  sickness,  and  might 
well  be  supposed  to  know  her  state  of  mind.     Mrs.   Greenough  was   an 
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imperial  looking  woman.  She  was  a  tall,  straight,  black-eyed  lady,  thoroughly 
self-possessed,  and  could  not  easily  be 'turned  aside  from  any  purpose  she 
might  entertain.  When  she  earae  upon  the  stand,  Webster  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  that  she  was  a  person  whose  testimony  would  have  great  weight  with 
the  jury.  He  therefore  resolved  to  disconcert  her  and  break  her  up,  so  as  to 
spoil  her  evidence.     The  first  CLuestion  was  put,  and  she  began  by  saying, 

"I  believe  " Webster  roared  out  at  her,  "  We  don't  want  to  know  what 

you  believe;  we  want  to  hear  what  you  know  !"  Mrs.  Greenough  replied,  ' '  That 
is  what  I  was  about  to  say,  and  went  right  on  with  a  clear  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  as  she  continued  her  evidence,  it  was  evidently  producing  such  an 
effect  upon  the  tribunal  that  Webster  became  alarmed,  and  tried  again  and 
again,  without  success,  to  embarrass  her.  At  length  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
whirled  round,  drew  out  his  snuff-box,  thrust  his  thumb  and  finger  deep 
down  and  took  a  sonorous  pinch  of  snuff;  then  drew  forth  a  superb  bandanna 
handkerchief,  which  flowed  down  to  the  floor,  brought  it  up  to  his  nose,  and 
blowed  it  with  a  loud  report ;  and  upon  the  instant,  looking  sharply  at  the 
witness  said, —  "  Mrs.  Greenough,  was  Mrs.  Badger  a  neat  woman?"  Mrs. 
Greenough  replied — "I  can't  say  as  to  that;  she  had  one  VEKr  diktt 
trick."  "  What  was  that?"  asked  Mr.  Webster.  Mrs.  Greenough  promptly 
replied — "She  took  Snuff."  The  gravity  of  the  Court  was  upset,  tlie 
Court-house  was  in  a  wild  roar  of  cachinnation.  Mr.  Webster  sat  down,  and 
did  not  open  his  mouth  again  until  she  had  left  the  witness  stand. 

Anecdotes  op  Rev.  Mk.  Grafton. —  On  a  certain  occasion,  Mr.  Graf- 
ton preached  the  annual  sermon  before  a  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he 
was  the  Vice-President  for  many  years,  and  afterwards.  President.  He  took 
for  his  text,  Matt.  XVII :  26,  27.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  as  there  was 
to  be  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  he  said,  "  And  now  let 
every  gentleman  feel  in  liis  pocket,  and  every  lady  in  her  pur^e,  and  see  if 
there  be  not  there  a  piece  of  money,  as  there  was  in  the  moutb  of  Peter's 
fish."  The  archness  and  naivete  with  which  this  was  said,  produced  general 
gratification,  and  secured  a  handsome  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

In  preaching  a  charity-sermon,  he  once  remarked  that  some  persons  are 
always  ready  to  give  when  they  are  asked ;  butthey  are  governed  by  impure 
motives,  hoping  for  some  sort  of  recompense.  He  said  they  were  willing  to 
"  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters ;"  but  they  were  careful  to  have  a  string 
tied  to  it,  that  they  might  be  secure  of  drawing  it  back. 

In  his  preacliing,  particularly  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  he  tended  to  be, 
using  his  own  term,  "  prolix."  The  sameness  inhis  discourses  — the  infirm- 
ity of  old  age  —  sometimes  rendered  him  tedious;  and  though  the  "  anec- 
dote "  with  which  he  illustrated  almost  every  principle,  gave  a  life  to  liis  ser- 
mons, still  the  "  once  more,"  "  one  thought  more,"  "finally,"  and  "  lastly," 
which  led  him  still  onward,  in  pressing  the  claims  of  religion,  were  some- 
times felt  to  be  more  than  enough. 

A  lady  of  another  communion  having  once  heard  him  pray  at  a  funeral, 
afterwards  remarked,  that  she  seemed  to  herself  never  to  have  heard  a 
prayer  before.  The  service  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind,  that  she 
affirmed  she  could  never  forget  it. 
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He  was  very  apt  in  the  quotation  of  the  Scriptures.  Once  being  attacked 
by  neuralgia  in  the  face,  during  servfce,  he  was  obliged  to  shorten  the  ser- 
mon, and  to  give  notice  that  he  could  not  preach  in  the  afternoon.  As  a 
supply  could  not  be  found  to  meet  so  sudden  an  emergency,  the  congrega- 
tion were  left  to  go  every  one  his  own  way.  Though  tortured  with  pain,  he 
could  not  resist  his  ruling  passion ;  and  so  he  finished  his  announcement  by 
saying,  "  And  this  reminds  me  of  the  passage,  'I  will  smite  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered. '  " 

Though  he  employed  a  part  of  his  time  on  the  little  farm  upon  which  he 
lived,  he  endeavored  to  make  the  hours  spent  in  labor  subservient  to  his 
great  work  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  On  one  occasion,  a  person  passing  by 
and  accosting  him  as  he  was  raking  hay,  speaking  pleasantly  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  said,  "I  get  many  lessons  in  my  field,  to  be  carried  into  the 
pulpit." 

Going  to  preach  on  one  occasion  at  a  private  house,  a  person  who  was  a 
miller,  and  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  master  of  ceremonies,  handed  him  a 
Bible,  pointing  out  a  particular  verse,  and  asking  him  to  preach  from  it  as 
his  text.  Father  Grafton  replied,  "  When  you  have  a  quantity  of  corn  to 
grind,  do  you  not  first  look  to  see  how  the  pond  is?  " 

He  spent  little  time  in  his  study,  but  a  great  deal  in  pastoral  visitation. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day,  except  in  storms,  when  he  did  not  ride  abroad  to 
see  some  of  his  parishioners.  Much  of  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  was 
conducted  in  his  chaise.  Sometimes,  when  riding  with  a  familiar  friend,  he 
has  been  observed,  not  only  talking  out  the  plans  of  his  sermons,  but  actu- 
ally gesticulating,  as  if  preaching  them  in  his  pulpit. 

Though  he  had  no  particular  enthusiasm  as  an  observer  of  nature,  he  evi- 
dently felt  the  efiect  of  its  kindling  influence.  We  have  intimated  that  his 
chaise  was  his  study.  Besides,  he  might  often  be  seen  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing in  summer,  walking  in  his  garden  for  more  than  an  hour  before  the  pub- 
lic worship,  appearing  by  the  motions  of  his  lips  and  by  his  gestures  to  be 
preaching  over  in  solitude  the  sermons  which  he  was  to  deliver  that  day  to 
his  people. 

In  the  old  meeting-house  the  ancient  square  pews  were  generally  furnished 
with  one  or  two  chairs,  besides  the  permanent  seats  around  the  sides.  On 
the  Sabbath-noon,  most  of  the  families  remaining  during  the  intermission 
and  bringing  their  lunch  with  them,  the  box  of  provisions  was  placed  in  a 
chair  in  the  middle,  and  all  the  family  helped  themselves.  Father  G.  uni- 
formly remained  also,  but  brought  no  refreshment  with  him.  He  went 
round,  however,  from  pew  to  pew,  taking  a  piece  of  pie  here,  and  of  cake 
there,  and  an  apple  from  another  place,  and  going  on,  eating  and  conversing 
with  his  parishioners,  like  another  Oberlin  among  his  Alpine  flock.  At  a 
suitable  opportunity,  all  having  had  time  enough,  he  used  to  say,  "Come, 
friends,  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  prayer-meeting;"  and  thus,  in  this  simple  and 
primitive  way,  the  good  old  man  went  in  and  out  among  his  people,  as  a 
good  shepherd,  knowing  his  sheep,  and  known  of  them. 

He  was  very  social  in  his  disposition,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship of  friends.     One  Saturday  evening,  he  had  been  conversing  with  a  num- 
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ber  in  his  parlor  until  eight  o'clock,  when  he  pleasantly  remarked,  alluding 
to  the  members  of  the  Theological  Institution,  that  he  had  now  a  learned 
congregation  to  preach  to,  and  must  withdraw  to  his  study  to  prepare  for  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  absent  only  about  twenty  minutes,  when,  yielding  to  the 
strong  temptation  below,  ke  came  running  down  again,  and  spent  the  residue 
of  the  evening  in  friendly  chat. 

lie  also  made  himself  very  interesting  in  society.  The  social  element  in 
his  character  was  strongly  developed.  His  remarks  were  rather  sparkling 
than  profound.  Whatever  subject  was  broached,  he  had  some  apt  and  strik- 
ing thing  to  say.  Yet  with  all  his  vivacity  and  sprightliness,  he  did  not  lower 
the  dignity  of  the  Christian  minister ;  and  whatever  theme  was  discussed,  he 
found  means  to  bring  back  the  conversation,  easily  and  naturally,  to  religion. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  an  exchange  of  pulpits  had  been  arranged  by  him 
with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  the  plan  was 
unavoidably  broken  up.  When  Mr.  Grafton  appeared  btefore  his  congrega- 
tion, he  explained  the  circumstances  as  an  apology  for  his  want  of  prep- 
aration, adding,  "  In  music,  every  tune  is  either  a  sharp  or  a  flat;  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  a  flat  to-day;" — playing  upon  the  name  of  Dr.  Sharp. 
After  thisjhfiprobeeded  with  his  sermon. 

If  any  case  of  church  action  required  peculiar  wisdom  in  its  management, 
ho  took  much  pains  in  contriving  how  to  present  the  matter  in  the  happiest 
way  to  make  a  favorable  impression.  And  by  some  fortunate  turn  of  ex- 
pression, or  by  an  apt  observation,  he  would  often  restore  harmony  between 
brethren.  His  assistance  was  therefore  often  asked  in  ecclesiastical  councils. 
In  a  certain  church  diflSculty,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  members,  he  was  called  to  be  the  moderator  of  a  council  con- 
vened on  the  case.  A  brother  of  the  church,  who  had  been  deputed  for  the 
purpose,  began,  by  request  of  the  council,  to  state  the  grievances  which 
-were  the  matter  in  debate.  Soon,  a  sister  in  the  church  thought  herself 
■called  upon  to  interrupt  him,  and  to  correct  some  statement.  Father  Graf- 
ton, who  had  heard  enough  to  reveal  to  him  the  true  difficulty,  said,  "  Ah,  I 
see  how  it  is, —  the  hens  crow."  By  this  apt  remark,  perhaps  as  dignified 
as  the  case  demanded,  the  whole  matter  was  set  in  its  true  light,  and  the  dis- 
sentients, ashamed  of  their  quarrel,  were  restored  to  peace  and  good-will. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  singing  schools,  promoting  them,  when  they  were 
jjroposed  in  his  parish,  by  all  his  influence,  often  going  into  the  school,  and 
showing  his  interest  by  some  kind  remarks.  One  winter,  when  a  dancing 
«chool  in  the  place  drew  away  the  attention  of  the  young  people,  he  pleas- 
antly imputed  the  prevention  of  the  singing  school  by  such  means  to  Satanic 
ao'ency,  and  remarked  that  "  John,  the  Baptist,  lost  his  head  by  dancing." 

A  conversation  having  once  arisen  in  his  presence  on  the  subject  of  iano- 
ing,  an  amusement  to  which  he  was  much  averse,  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton, as  if  playfully  advocating  it,  as,  in  itself,  not  sinful,  remarked,  "  I  used 
to  dance,  when  I  was  young."  Father  Grafton  instantly,  turned  upon  her  in 
his  arch  way,  and,  as  if  asserting  an  authority  which  was  always  a  gentle 
yoke  as  administered  by  him,  replied,  "  Well,  my  dear,  you  won't  do  it 
again." 
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Being  once  at  a  public  dinner  party,  where  his  feelings  were  much  annoyed 
by  a  young  gentleman  opposite  him,  who  scarcely  uttered  a  sentence  with- 
out some  profane  oath  attached  to  it,  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  President."  When  the  president  had  rapped  upon  the  table  with  his 
knife,  producing  silence  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  guests,  Mr.  Grafton 
said,  "  Sir,  I  move  you  that  no  person  at  the  table  have  permission  to  utter 
a  profane  oath,  except  my  friend,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Homer."  Such  was  the  mut- 
ual intimacy  of  the  two  clergymen,  and  so  well  established  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Homer  for  piety,  that  no  offence  was  taken,  and  the  well-merited 
reproof  had  its  designed  effect.     The  young  man  swore  no  more. 

Newton's  Eepkesentatives. — It  is  a  singular  fact  that  both  Newton  andi 
Waltham  have  furnished  two  occupants  of  the  Gubernatorial  chair.  Newton 
has  also  furnished  three  Representatives  in  Congress — Hon.  William  Jaoksonv 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  and  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands. 

Theodore  Pakkek. — The  celebrated  Theodore  Paxker,  after-  aja  engage- 
ment of  five  years,  married  Miss  Lydia  D.  Cabot,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Johtt 
Cabot,  who  lived  on  Centre  Street,  corner  of  Centre  and  Cabot  Streets.  The 
house  was  removed  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cabot;  but  the  large  trees,  stand- 
ing on  the  lot,  sufficiently  indicate  its  location.  The  following  forms  aw  inter- 
esting item  in  his  biography,  and  indicates  some  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
depended  for  happiness  in  the  marriage  relatioUi  The  subjoined  resolutions- 
are  entered  in  his  journal  on  his  wedding  day : 

1.  Never,  except  for  the  best  of  causes,  to  oppose  my  wife's  will. 

2.  To  discharge  all  duties  for  her  sake,  freely. 

3.  Never  to  scold. 

4.  Never  to  look  cross  at  her. 

5.  Never  to  weary  her  with  commands. 

6.  To  promote  her  piety. 

7.  To  bear  her  burdens. 

8.  To  overlook  her  foibles. 

9.  To  love,  cherish  and  forever  defend  her.. 

10.  To  remember  her  always,  most  affectixjnately,.  in  my  prayers.  Thns^ 
God  willing,  we  shall  be  blessed. 

Mount  Auburn. —  Mount  Auburn  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  a  native  of 
Newton.  The  late  Hon.  George  T.  Bigelow,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
once  told  me  that  the  mother  of  Rev.  J-ames  Freeman  Clarke,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  General  IJuU,  impressed  with  the  singular  beauty  of  the  spot,  in 
her  girlish  days  spoke  of  it  as  "Sweet  Auburn."  The  name  clung  to  it. 
And  when  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  purchased  it  for  a  ceme- 
tery, "he  name  was  retained,  excepting  only  that  the  word '  'Sweet"  was  changed^ 
to  "Mount." 

Washington's  Death  and  Funeral  Solemnities  in  the  First  Church,. 
Newton. —  The  writer,  the  child  of  a  Newton  participant  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  has  a  distant  remembrance  of  the  first  news  of  Wash- 
ington's death :     "  My  father  was  reading  a  Boston  paper.     I  was  by  his  side.. 
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I  was  six  years  of  age  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  news.  '  Moses, 'a  farmer, 
was  introduced,  as  returning  to  his  family,  and  saying,  '  General  Washington's 
deadl'  and  Moses'  frock  was  wet  with  tears,  and  he  took  «  piece  of  crape 
and  tied  it  around  his  arm;  his  little  girl,  looking  on,  said,*' I  too,  papa.' 

"At  the  funeral  service  in  the  First  church,  two  large  bass  drums  were 
placed  below  the  pulpit,  draped  in  black.  Dr.  Homer  was  in  the  pulpit,  and 
others;  a  great  many  people  were  there;  every  person  wore  as  a  badge  nf 
mourning,  a  strip  of  black  crape  around  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow.  U 
was  ordered  by  Congress. 

"  None  of  the.services  are  remembered  except  the  music,  which  was  deeply 
impressive.  A  small  collection  was  composed  and  published  expressly  for  the 
occasion;  various  persons  contributed.  One  piece  was  extremely  touching; 
I  will  specity  a  part  of  it. 

"  'Mourn,  mourn,  mourn,  mourn, 

O  Americans,  mourn ! 
•     'Washington's  no  more- 
Fair  Liberty,  in  sables  drest, 
Witli  his  lov'd  name  upon  her  urn, 
Washington — the  scourge  of  tyrants  past 
And  heir  of  princes  yet  unborn, 
Round  him  her  faithful  arms  shall  bend.' 

"  Colonel  Joseph  Ward,  who  was  an  aid  to  Washington,  composed  a  poem 
to  his  memory." 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  Citizens. —  In  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  held  May,  1876,  Alderman  C.  D.  Gilman  offered  the 
following  order : 

"Whereas,  it  appears  proper  and  fitting,  that  long  continued  faithful  ser- 
vices, rendered  in  the  interests  of  our  town  and  city,  and  also,  that  eminent 
public  benefactors,  who  by  their  liberal  gifts  deserve  lasting  memorials,  that 
such  examples  may  prove  incentives  for  others  to  do  likewise,  should  be  suita- 
bly recognized,  therefore,  be  it  ordered,  that  a  life-size  bust  picture  of  the 
Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Ex-Mayor,  be  procured,  to  be  hung  in  the  City  Hall,  and 
also  a  similar  one  of  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  to  be  hung  in  the  Heading 
Room  of  the  Newton  Free  Library ;  that  s  sum  not  exceeding  $150  be  appro- 
priated" in  payment  therefor,  and  that  a  ooumittee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
carry  this  order  into  execution. 

POPULATION,    POLLS   AND  HOUSES   ir   NEWr-ON,  AT  VARIOUS   DATES. 

No,  of  Houses. 
201 
218 
293 
408 
519 
575 

Mr.  Davis  says,  "  It  is  supposed  that  not  adozen  houses  ex-stedinwhatnow 
constitutes  the  West  Parish,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hobart's  death  (.August  25. 


Date. 

Population. 

Polls. 

1810 

1,709 

S82 

1820 

1,856 

480 

1880 

2,877 

654 

1840 

3,351 

792 

1846 

/ 

1,079 

1847 

5,000 

.    
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1712),  while  there  were  nearly  or  quite  as  many  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town  as  at  this  time  (1847). 

"  The  number  of  houses  in  1800  in  the  Lower  Falls  was  13 ;  West  Parish, 
within  the  area  of  two  square  miles,  15;  Newton  Corner,  13. 

"  In  1847,  there  were  in  the  Lower  Falls  over  60  voters ;  at  the  Chemical 
Works,  20  voters  ;  in  the  West  Parish,  90  voters." 

In  1865  the  population  of  the  various  villages  was  as  follows  ; 

Lower  Falls,  485 

Auburndale,  698 

Upper  Falls,  993 

Newtonville,  including  North  Village,  1,282 

West  Newton,  1,588 
Newton  Centre,  including  Oak  Hill  and  East  Newton,  1,694 

Newton  Corner,  2,238 


Total,  8,978 

Of  the  1,591  legal  voters  in  1865,  259  were  naturalized  voters. 

According  to  the  census,  the  total  value  of  articles  manufactured  in  New- 
ton in  1865  was  $1,215,467;  of  which  $363,180  was  in  the  shape  of  cotton 
goods ;  $166,500  hosiery ;  $300,000  worth  of  iron  passed  through  the  Rolling 
Mill,  Upper  Falls;  dye-woods  ground,  $85,000;  machinery  made,  $45,000; 
hollow  ware  and  other  castings  manufactured,  $18,000 ;  paper  manufactured, 
$86,900;  piano-fortes  manufactured,  $8,000;  hats  and  caps  manufactured, 
$8,590;  blacksmith's  ware,  $13,600;  cabinet  ware,  $70,000 ;  tin  ware,  $4,200; 
paper  boxes  $20,000;  bread  manufactured  for  sale,  $16,000. 

In  addition,  farm  products  of  the  value  of  $178,151  were  sent  to  market 
from  Newton  that  year.  Also,  dressed  beef  of  the  value  of  $71,800;  dressed 
pork,  $13,483,  with  smaller  quantities  of  mutton  and  veal. 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  report  that  for  ten  years,  ending  in  1866,  the  sum  of 
fl261,914  was  spent  for  educational  purposes  in  the  town  of  Newton. 

Of  the  9,984  acres  of  land  taxed  in  Newton  in  1877,  5,421  were  located  in 
the  two  Wards  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  city  (Five  and  Six)  ;  leaving 
for  the  five  other  Wards  only  4,553.  Ward  Six  contains  about  one-third  of 
the  taxable  laud  in  the  city.  Of  the  Northern  Wards,  Ward  Four  had  the 
largest  number  of  acres  of  taxable  land.  Ward  Three  coming  next.  Ward 
One  had  the  smallest  number  of'  acres,  355,  or  about  one  twenty-eighth  part 
of  tiie  entire  amount.  Ward  Seven,  close  behind,  with  only  489  acres.  The 
land  in  these  two  Wards  had  a  large  taxable  value. 

Ward  Two  contained  the  largest  number  of  houses,  528,  Ward  Four  com- 
ing next,  followed  close  by  Wards  Six  and  Three.  Wards  One  and  Seven, 
combined,  had  743.  The  two  Wards  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  city  had 
together  863,  against  2,194  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  city. 

The  two  Southern  Wards,  pre-eminently  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
city,  possessed  330  cows,  or  approaching  one-half  the  whole  number;  Ward 
Seven  having  only  47,  out  of  a  total  of  734.  The  Southern  Wards  predomi- 
nated in  the  number  of  horses. 
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The  total  number  of  buildings  erected  in  the  city  during  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1877,  was  fifty-three,  the  smallest  number  for  several  years.  The 
most  rural  portion  of  the  town,  the  southeastern  part,  has  felt,  least  of  all, 
the  influence  of  modern  enterprise. 

U.  S.  Tax  Collected  in  Newton  in  Eleven  Yeaks. —  The  figures 
given  below,  are  not  mathematically  correct,  but  very  nearly  so.  In  conse- 
quence of  rulings  of  different  Commissioners,  some  erroneous  assessments 
were  made,  and  taxes,  after  being  collected,  refunded ;  but  the  total  amount 
could  not  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  $15,000,  thus  showing,  that  after  mak- 
ing all  allowances  possible,  the  citizens  of  the  town  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  between  September,  1862,  and  May,  1873,  the  sum  of  over 
one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  dollars  ($1,144,192.30). 

The  United  States  internal  Revenue  Laws  or  Income  Tax  very  nearly 
ceased  to  exist  in  1873. 

The  sums  under  the  name  of  Annual,  embrace  incomes,  pianos,  billiard 
tables,  silver,  watches,  licenses  and  carriages.  The  Mouthlys  consist  of 
taxes  on  manufactures,  legacies,  successions,  and  such  incomes,  licenses  or 
special  taxes,  as  were  omitted,  for  various  reasons,  in  the  annual  lists.  In 
the  collection  of  this  great  sum,  there  was  not  a  single  levy  and  sale  of  any 
property  in  the  town  of  Newton ;  a  record,  of  which  any  and  all  its  citizens 
may  bo  justly  proud. 

The  following  are  the  assessment  lists  of  Newton  from  October,  1862,  to 
April  30,  1873,  inclusive  : 


Monthly  in  1868,  $29,608.46 

Annual  in  1869,  72,928.60 

Annual  in  1870,  72,820.75 

Annual  in  1871,  22,491.71 

Monthly  in  1871,  ,  9,919.54 

Annual  in  1872,  29,433.99 
Monthly  in  1872  and  1873,  11 ,754.55 

$1,159,192.30 
Less  amounts  refunded,     15,000.00 


Licenses,  Silver  and  Car- 
riages, 1862,  $1,920.00 

Monthly  in  1862  and  1863,  11,589.39 

Annual  in  1863,  44,157.85 

Monthly  in  1863  and  1864, 25,632.72 

Annual  in  1864,  61,640.54 

Special  War  in  1864,         83,554.95 

Monthly  in  1864  and  1865,  61,568.99 

Annual  in  1865,  193,786.23 

Monthly  inl865  and  1866,*95, 217.31 

Annual  in  1866,  140,207.24 

M;onthly  in  1867,  47,206.07 

Annual  in  1867,  79,331.55 

Annual  in  1868,  64,421.86 

Railboad  to  , Newton. — The  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  from  Boston  as  far  as  West  Newton,  April  16,  1884. 
A  locomotive  ran  from  Boston  to  Newton  and  back  three  times  a  day,  with 
from  two  to  eight  passengers  each  trip.  The  engine  used  was  the  Meteor, 
built  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England.  The  cars  commenced  running  on  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,— then  called  the  Charles  River  Road,  extending 
from  Brookline  to  Needham,—  in  November,  1852.  At  first,  season  tickets 
by  the  year,  between  Boston  and  Newton  Centre,  were  sold  at  $35.  Previous 
to  this  time,  passengers  were  conveyed  from  Newton   Centre   to   Newton 


$1,144,192.30 


*  In  1865-6  the  total  amount  paid  was 
$350,572.53. 
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Corner,  and  from  Newton  Upper  Falls  to  West  Newton,  by  omaibas  or  car- 
riage, to  take  the  cars  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  A  daily  stage 
ran  from  Newton  Upper  Falls,  through  Newton  Centre,  to  Boston  and  back ; 
fare  between  Newton  Centre  and  Boston,  374  cents. 

A  recent  work  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Esq.,  on  the  history  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Eailroad  gives  the  following  interesting  sketch : 

"But  it  was  upon  the  Worcester  road,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1834,  that  the  first  locomotive  ever  used  in  Massachusetts  was  set  in 
motion.  On  the  24th  of  the  month  Mr.  Hale,  the  president  of  the  company, 
advised  the  readers  of  the  Advertiser  that  '  the  rails  are  laid  from  Boston  to 
Newton,  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  to  which  place  it  is  proposed'  to  run, 
the  passenger  cars  as  soon  as  two  locomotives  shall  be  in  readiness,  so  as  to 
insure  regularity.  One  locomotive,  called  the  Meteor,  has  been  partially  tried, 
and  will  probably  be  in  readiness  in  a  few  days ;  the  second,  called' the  ,ffflc/5if/, 
is  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  builder  for  subjecting  it  to  trial,  and  the  third,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  May.'  The  last  named  locomotive,  the 
Kocket,  was  built  by  the  Stephensons,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and.  '  the 
builder  '  whose  arrival  was  looked  for  must  have  been  an  English  engineer, 
sent  out  to  superintend  the  work  of  putting  it  in  operation.  No  allusion,  is- 
made  in  the  papers  to  the  trial  of  these  locomotives ;  but  we  have  the  impres- 
sions which  one  who  claims  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  it  long,  afterward* 
gave. 

"  '  The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  imported  from.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  one  of  George  Stephenson's  locomotives,  small  in  stature  but 
symmetrical  in  every  particular,  and  finished  with  the  exactness-  of  a  chrono- 
meter. Placed  upon  the  track,  its  driver,  who  came  with  it  from.  England, 
stepped  upon  the  platform  with  almost  the  airs  of  a  juggler,  or  ai  professor  of 
chemistry,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  lover,  and  with  a  slight  move  of  it,  the 
engine  started  at  a  speed  worthy  of  the  companion  of  the  Rocket,  amid  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  multitude.  It  gave  me  such  a  shock,  that  my  hair 
seemed  to  start  from  the  roots,  rather  than  to  stand  on  end.' 

"On  the  4th  of  April,  a  Friday,  by  the  way,  a  locomotive  was  first  em- 
ployed on  a  gravel  train,  upon  wliich  occasion,  as  the  Advertiser  the  next  day 
assured  its  readers,  '  the  engine  worked  with  ease,  was  perfectly  manageable, 
and  showed  power  enough  to  work  at  any  desirable  speed.'  Three  days  later, 
on  Monday,  7th,  we  are  informed  that  a  locomotive  ran  on  the  railroad,  for 
the  first  time,  '  as  far  as  Davis'  tavern  in  Newton,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
miles,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  directors  and  fifty  or  sixty  other  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  trial  of  the  engine  and  examination  of  the  road. 
The  party  stopped  several  times  for  various  purposes,  on  tlie'way  out.  They 
returned  in  thirty-nine  minutes,  including  a  stop  of  about  six  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  five  cars,  loaded  with  earth.  The  engine  travelled  with 
ease,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.'  The  next  day,  a  larger  party  went 
over  the  ground,  the  directors  inviting  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  gentle- 
men on  the  excursion.  It  would  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  successful 
afiair;  for,  '  after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  their  progress  was  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  a  connecting-rod  between  two  of  the  cars.     This  accident 
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■caused  a  considerable  delay,  and,  unfortunately,  a  similar  accident  occurred 
three  or  four  times  during  the  excursion.'  So,  after  a  short  stop  at  Newton, 
1he  party  came  back,  quite  cross,  apparently,  and  did  not  gethomeuntil  half-past 
six  in  the  evening.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  a  yet  larger  party,  consisting 
•of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  six  cars,  went  out 
to  Newton  and  back,  making  the  return  trip  in  less  than  half  an  hour..  The 
cars  began  to  run  regularly  next  day,  making  two  trips  each  way  to  Newton 
and  back,  leaving  Boston  at  10  A.  M.  and  at  3.30  P.  M.  The  regular  passenger 
railroad  service  in  Massachusetts,  on  this  road,  dates,  therefore,  from  the  16th 
■of  April,  1834.  Already,  four  days  before,  there  had  appeared  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  Mr.  Hale's  paper  a  new  form  of  notice.  At  the  liead  was 
a  rude  cut  of  a  locomotive  and  part  of  a  train  of  cars, — the  cars  being  of 
the  old  stage  coach  pattern,  mounted  high  on  wheels  with  spokes  in  them,  and 
■divided  Into  compartments  which  were  entered  through  doors  at  the  sides. 
Thebrakemen,  sitting  on  a  sort  of  coach  boxes,  regulated  the  speed  by  the 
j)ressure  of  their  feet  on  levers,  just  as  is  still  done  with  wagons  on  hilly 
roads.  The  notice  was  headed,  '  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad,'  and  read  as 
follows : 

"  '  The  passenger  cars  will  continue  to  run  daily  from  the  depot  near  Wash- 
lington  Street,  to  Newton,  6  o'clock  and  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  at  3.30  P.  M. 

"  '  Returning,  leaveNewton  at  7,  and  a  quarter  past  11  A.  M.,  and  aquarter 
before  5  P.  M. 

' '  '  Tickets  for  the  passage  either  way  may  be  had  at  the  Ticket  Office,  No. 
'617  Washington  Street,  price  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  each;  and  for  the 
xeturn  passage,  of  the  Master  of  the  cars,  Newton. 

"  '  By  order  of  the  President  and  Directors. 

"  '  F.  A.  Williams,  Clerk.'" 

The  following  extract  from  the  Directors'  Report,  submitted  at  the  annual 
.meeting  of  stockholders,  June  2,  1834,  announces  the  opening  of  the  road  to 
.the.  public : 

"  The  railroad  was  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between  Bos- 
ton and  Newton  (the  West  village),  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half  miles,  on 
the  16th  of  April  last.  A  locomotive  engine  has  been  run  three  times  daily 
to  Newton  and  back,  with  from  two  to  eight  passenger  cars,  each  trip.  The 
.passage  each  way  is  usually  made  in  about  twenty-eight  minutes,  an  average 
rate  of  speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  The  passages  have  been  made  by 
the  '  Meteor' engine,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England." 

This  report  is  signed  by  Nathan  Hale,  David  Henshaw,  George  Bond,  Henry 
Williams,  Eliphalet  Williams,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Daniel  Denny,  and  Edward 
Jildridge.  "  Mr.  Denny  is,  we  believe,  the  only  director  who  survives,  and  who 
held  that  position  from  the  commencement  to  the  moment  of  consolidation  with 
the  Western  Railroad. 

Railboad  Season  Tickets. — The  first  annual  ticket  between  Boston  and 
"Worcester,  by  the  Worcester  railway,  says  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin, 
was  sold  May  1,  1838,  to  Robert  Earle  for  $260 ;  the  first  between  Boston 
,and  Newton  to  Andrew  J.  AUen,  for  f  50.     The  first  Special  Train  to  West 
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Newton  was  run  in  184  3,  and  season  tickets  were  then  sold  at  $27.50  a  quarter. 
The  season-ticket  business,  now  so  common,  was  then  considered  merely  aa 
experiment,  and  was  tried  with  great  caution.  The  early  season  tickets  were- 
only  sold  by  special  vote  of  the  directors.  At  the  present  time,  over  one 
thousand  season  tickets  are  sold  on  the  Boston,  and  Worcester  Division  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

Colonel  Gaednee's  Homestead. — Near  Allston  station,  on  the  Boston, 
and  Albany  Railroad,  was  the  old  homestead  of  Colonel  Gardner,  who,  in  the 
night  preceding  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  received  orders  to  appear  with  his- 
regiment  on  Cambridge  Common  at  daylight.  He  was  there ;  and  was  ordered, 
to  Bunker  Hill.  He  addressed  his  regiment ;  tradition  helps  us  to  see  him, 
with  cap  under  his  arm,  going  from  conapany  to  company,  to  prepare  his  mea 
for  what  he  foresaw ;  and  they  went  to  that  mount  of  sacrifice,  he  to  be  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  his  regiment  to  be  cut  to  pieces ;  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  brave  man  was  buried  from  that  old  homestead  in  what  is  now- 
called  Allston. 

Labge  Trees. —  The  large  elm  tree  near  the  Boarding-house,  attached  to- 
Pettee's  Works,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  was  brought  from  the  woods  by  the 
father  of  General  Ebenezer  (Iheney,  on  his  shoulder,  and  set  out  by  him. 
His  house,  opposite  the  present  Boarding-house,  was  of  oak  timber,  and  wain- 
scoted with  oak,  as  a  protection  against  hostile  bullets.  The  great  ash  tree 
and  the  slippery  elm,  near  Mr.  Qtis  Pettee's  house,  were  set  out  by  Otis  Pettee, 
sen.  Overhanging  the  house  of  Samuel  G.  Tuckerman,  near  Charles  River, 
is  a  large  tree,  planted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  of  New  York,  when  a* 
boy.  Mr.  Hepworth's  father  formerly  occupied  this  estate,  and  his  mother 
was  organist  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  1841-2. 

Ancient  Pear  Tebb. —  During  the  gale  of  September,  1869,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smallwood's  pear  orchard,  Newton  Corner,  was  considerably  injured. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  trees  were  either  blown  down,  or  more  or  less  damaged. 
Mr.  Smallwood  had  two  ancient  pear  trees,  planted  by  the  first  settlers  of 
Newton,  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  these,  supposed  to  be  the 
youngest,  sufiered  the  loss  of  several  limbs ;  but  the  veteran,  the  oldest  tree 
of  the  kind,  probably,  to  be  found  in  New  England,  bravely  withstood  the 
tempest  and  came  out  of  it  uninjured.  It  bears  a  good  crop  of  pears  regu- 
larly every  year.  The  pear  is  small,  but  luscious  to  the  taste,  and  the  trunk. 
of  the  tree  is  so  large  that  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  clasping  it  with  her  arms, 
could  not  join  her  fingers. 

NoNANTUM  House. ^The  old  Nonantum  House,  once  the  residence  of 
General  Hull,  who  built  the  brick  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards  the  seat  of 
the  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies,  kept  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Rowson,  stood, 
on  the  site  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Walker,  a  cooper  by  trade,  several  years  since, 
and  was  kept  as  a  hotel  by  a  Mr.  Marshall  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  present  century.  The  sign,  in  conformity  with  the  times,  was 
suspended  from  an  arm  fifteen  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  had  a  peacock, 
painted  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  was  sometimes  called  the  Peacock  Tavern,, 
and  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  accommodating  establishment. 
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The  brick  part  of  the  building,  formerly  occupied  by  General  Hull,  it  is 
Baid,  still  bears  the  marks  of  a  ball  fired  at  the  General  by  some  incensed 
friend  of  the  soldiers  of  1812. 

Until  1803,  there  was  no  house  on  the  southerly  side  of  Washington  Street 
from  West  Newton  to  Centre  Street.  In  that  year,  Colonel  William  Trow- 
bridge built  the  old  house,  now,  or  recently,  standing  on  the  eminence  on  the 
east  side  of  Washington  Street,  near  the  intersection  of  Craft  Street  there- 
with. 

In  1807,  Samuel  Trowbridge  built  a  brick  house  in  Newtonville,  on  the 
premises  afterwards  owned  by  Chester  Marcy,  which  was  so  damaged  by  the 
September  gale  in  1816,  that  it  was  taken  wholly  down.  One  house  at  New- 
ton Corner  was  bnilt  three  or  four  hundred  feet  west  of  the  Bank.  All  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Street,  from  West  Newton  to  Centre 
Street,  have  been  built  since  1810. 

The  Tavern  House  kept  by  Mr.  Bacon,  was  built  by  John  Richardson, 
after  he  purchased  the  Hull  Estate. 

Half  a  century  since,  the  house  owned  by  Mr.  Luke  Eobinson  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  was  then  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  General  Warren  domi- 
ciled the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Distances. —  It  is  related  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Colony,  that  the  sur- 
veyors who  were  sent  out  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  Puritan  settlement 
went  as  far  as  Weston  and  Woburn,  about  twelve  miles,  where  they  set  up 
their  stakes ;  and  in  their  report  they  stated  that  they  had  embraced  all  the 
territory  which  would  probably  ever  be  required  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
colony.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  the  "  whole  boundless 
continent  is  ours." 

Newton,  six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Charlestown,  was  included  in 
the  six  plantations  in  all  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  1634  possessed  as  much 
capital  as  any  plantation  in  the  colony. 

Newton  Jouenal. —  The  Newton  Journal  made  its  first  appearance  in 
September,  1866. 

Tekriiorial  Acquisition  of  Newton. —  The  bill  annexing  a  part  of 
Brighton  to  the  city  of  Newton,  in  connection  with  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reser- 
voir, adds  to  Newton  about  one  hundred  acres  of  territory,  and  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  families,  with  probably  an  increased  valuation  of  several  hundred 
thousand'  dollars.  Newton,  during  its  long  history,  has  been  cut  and  carved 
on  several  occasions.  This  is,  however,  the  first  instance  for  two  hundred 
years  of  an  actual  accession  of  territory. 

Education  op  the  Blind. —  In  a  "Historical  Statement  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind,  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  "  in  London,  allusion  is  made 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  formerly  of  Newtonville,  where  for  several  years  he 
resided  and  was  well  known  and  respected,  being  at  the  time  in  charge  of 
the  musical,  as  well  as  other,  departments  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  for  several  years  the  head  of  the 
London  College,  and  to  his  earnest  and  untiring  efibrts,  the  establishment  of 
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such  an  Institution  was  due.  His  marked  executive  ability  as  head  of  the 
school  has  made  it  an  unprecedented  success ;  and  many  notices  from  Eng- 
lish Periodicals  indicate  tlie  hearty  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  its  be- 
half, amongst  the  influential  classes  of  English  Society.  This  record  of  one 
who  was  once  a  citizen  of  Newton  may  well  be  viewed  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
"What  higher  honor  or  privilege  can  there  be,  than  to  confer  blessing  upon  the 
unfortunate? 

PosT-oppiCES. —  "  In  1704,  the  only  post  on  all  this  continent  was  that 
which  went  east  from  New  York  as  far  as  Boston,  and  west  to  Philadelphia. 
The  post  messenger  was  provided  with  a  spare  horse,  a  horn  and  good  porte 
mantles."  Sucli  is  the  assertion  of  a  writer  in  ffarpef's  Monthly  for  June, 
1879.  How  wonderful  is  the  advancement  from  one  to  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand! 

A  post-office  was  first  established  at  Newton  Corner,  in  1820.  Previously, 
the  only  post-office  in  the  town  was  located  at  the  Lower  Falls,  resulting  in 
great  inconvenience  to  many  living  at  a  distance,  some  of  whom  had  their 
correspondence  directed  to  the  office  at  Watertown.  The  location  at  the 
Corner  was  obtained  througli  the  exertions  of  Squire  John  Bichardson,  wlio 
made  a  journey  for  the  purpose  to  Washington,  no  small  undertaking  at  that 
time.  The  first  Postmaster  was  Mr.  Charles  Earaes,  a  native  of  Framingham, 
watchmaker  and  jeweller,  who  occupied  a  small  building  where  now  stands 
the  dry-goods  store  of  George  W.  Bacon  &  Co.  The  emoluments  at  that  time 
were  quite  small,  some  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Eames  held 
the  office  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  transferred  both  office  and  busi- 
ness to  his  journeyman,  Mr.  William  B.  Newton.  Mr.  Newton  held  it  until 
his  liealth  failed,  when  he  in  turn  gave  Jt  up  voluntarily  to  Mr.  Joseph  N. 
Bacon.  In  1848-9,  Mr.  Bacon,  who  left  the  Whig  party,  to  form  what  was 
called  the  Free  Soil  party  of  that  day,  lost  the  office,  which  was  given  to 
Mr.  Daniel  P.  Mann,  who  kept  an  apothecary  store  in  the  building  after- 
wards occupied  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Horace  B.  Wetherell  and  Mr.  Dexter 
Whipple  were  the  successors  of  Mr.  Mann,  both  retaining  the  office  in  the 
same  building. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Chism  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  he  removed  the  office  to  the  apothe- 
cary store  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Billings,  in  Eliot  Building,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
railroad  track. 

A.iout  a  year  later,  Mr.  Chism  was  removed  by  President  Johnson,  Mr. 
Edwin  S.  Holman  receiving  the  appointment.  Mr.  Holman  removed  tlie 
post-office  to  another  location.  The  increase  of  business  at  this  office  since 
it  was  first  established,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  clearly  indicates  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  this  portion  of  the  town.  Probably  the  increase  has 
been  nearly  a  thousand  fold,  while,  since  that  time,  offices  have  been  estab- 
lislied  at  Newton-  Centre,  Newtonville,  Upper  Falls,  West  Newton,  Auburn- 
dale,  Newton  Highlands  and  Chestnut  Hill.  When  the  office  at  Newton 
Corner  was  first  established,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bacon  kept  a  hotel  where 
the  Bank  now  stands,  and  a  few  straggling  houses  represented  what  is  now  a 
large,  compact  and  flourishing  village. 
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PETITION    FKOM    NEWTON    CENTRE   TO    THE   POST-OFFICE   DEPAKTMENT. 

"  To  the  Hon.  etc. : 

"  Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  that  they  reside  in  the  first  and 
principal '£&x\s\\  of  the  township  of  Newton,  etc.,  within  the  bounds  of  which,- 
and  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  are  two  large  and  respectable  churches, 
a  Theological  Seminary,  the  most  important  one  connected  with  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  the  United  States,  a  female  academy,  and  a  boarding  school 
for  boys,  of  considerable  repute,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rather  wealthy,- 
intelligent  farmers,  and  that  they  are  subject  to  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  different  portions  of  the  Union. 

"  We  would  further  represent,  that  about  two  miles  north  of  us  is  a  small 
village,  commonly  known  as  Newton  Corner,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
flourishing  village  and  post-office  of  Watertown ;  that  there  is  a  post-offlce  in 
said  yillage  (Newton  Corner),  known  by  the  name  of  the  Newton  post-office, 
and  also  one  in  our  village,  known  as  the  Newton  Centre  post-offlce. 

"  That,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  offices  of  Angler 
Corner  and  at  this  place,  your  memorialists  have  ever  been  subject  to  great 
inconvenience  from  the  misdirection  of  their  letters ;  and  especially  has  this 
been  the  case  with  the  officers  and  students  of  our  literary  and  theological 
institutions,  whose  numerous  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  addressed  them  as  residing  in  Newton ;  and  thus  their  letters  liavo 
been  sent  to  the  aforesaid  office  upon  the  borders  of  Watertown,  while  papers 
and  letters  directed  to  Newton  Corner  have  been  sent  to  Newton  Centre 
office,  being  the  one  in  our  village. 

"  We  have  now  no  direct  mail  communication  with  the  Newton  post-office, 
to  which  many  of  our  letters  are  sent. 

' '  We  therefore  respectfully  pray  the  honorable  head  of  the  Post-offlce 
Department,  that  he  will  order  that  the  post-offlce  at  Newton  Corner  shall  be 
denominated  the  Newton  Corner  post-office ;  and  that  the  office  now  called 
the  Newton  Centre  post-office  shall  hereafter  be  called  the  Newton  post- 
offlce,  to  which  name  we  are  justly  entitled  by  our  location  in  the  town  and 
the  importance  of  the  office." 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  not  granted  at  this  time  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  but  it  was  granted  not  long  afterwards.  The  post-office 
was  established  at  Newton  Centre  about  1827;  the  first  postmaster  appointed 
was  Jabez  W.  Parkhurst,  then  a  student  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, who  held  the  office  about  six  months,  and  his  place  was  filled  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Asa  R.  Trowbridge. 

In  1847,  Newton  contained  five  post-offices,  eight  meeting-houses,  and 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  living  in  villages  on  its  borders. 

Db.  John  King. —  When  he  came  to  Newton  to  commence  practice,  he 
called  at  Mitchell's  Tavern,  situated  at  what  is  now  called  Newton  Highlands, 
to  obtain  a  boarding-place.  He  was  recommended  to  Captain  Noah  Wis- 
wall's.  After  he  left,  Mr.  W.'s  daughter  Sarah,  who  was  in  another  part  of 
tlie  house,  was  told  that  they  had  sent  the  young  doctor  to  her  father's  house 
to  board.  She  remarked,  "  Every  body  is  sent  to  our  house."  The  young 
52 
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lady  afterwards  became  Mrs.  John  King.  He  was  a  very  modjest  and  unas^ 
suming  man,  and  requested  before  he  died  that  no  unusual  ceremony  be 
made  at  his  funeral. 

Lafayette  in  Newton. — ^Lafayette  passed  through  Newton  during  his  last 
visit  to  this  country  in  1825,  and  shook  hands  with  a  number  of  Mr.  Davis' 
pupils,  ranged  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  receive  him. 

"Daddt  Thwing." — Old  Mr.  Thwing,  who  "fit  into  the  revolution," 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  lived  near  the  South  cemetery,  at  what 
is  now  known  as  Newton  Highlands,  and  was  called  by  the  boys  "  daddy 
Thwing. "  He  was  very  old,  and  was  fond  of  entertaining  the  boys  with  rec- 
ollections of  Bunker  Hill. 

Ministers'  Houses  Burned. —  A  strange  fatality  seems  to  have  attended 
the  houses  of  the  ministers  of  Newton.  The  house  owned  by  Rev.  John 
Cotton  was  burned  in  1720 ;  that  of  Rev.  Jonas  Meriam,  in  1770 ;  and  the 
house  of  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  its  original 
location,  was  also  burned. 

The  First  Conteibution  to  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  ik 
Boston. —  Rev.  Mr.  Toles,  of  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  stated  in  an 
address  in  Newton,  that  the  first  contribution  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Home  was  made  at  the  Baptist  church,  Ward  One,  Newton,  and  the  first 
dollar  was  subscribed  by  a  young  girl,  then  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
of  that  church.  From  that  time,  the  Home  continued  to  enlarge,  yearly  in- 
creasing the  sphere  of  its  operations,  which  now  includes  destitute  children 
not  only  from  New  England,  but  from  Canada,  the  West,  and  the  South; 
and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  cared  for  4,877  children, 
many  of  whom  have  become  valuable  members  of  society,  lawyers,  minis- 
ters, clerks,  farmers,  physicians,  and  representatives  of  various  trades  and 
professions. 

A  Newton  Boy,  Bishop  of  Iowa. —  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  a 
native  of  Newton,  accepted  the  position  to  which  he  was  unanimously 
elected,  of  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Perry 
was  active  in  the  formation  of  Grace  church,  Newton,  at  the  time  Union 
Hall  was  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship.  He  took  special  Interest  in  the 
formation  of  a  Sunday  School  in  connection  with  this  church.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  preacher  of  ability,  and  a  man  of  administrative  capacity.  Pre- 
vious to  his  election  to  the  Bishopric,  he  occupied  the  position  of  President 
of  Hobart  College,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Revolutionary  Reminiscence. —  Near  the  bridge  over  Charles  River  in 
Watertown  Village,  on  the  Watertown  side,  stood,  in  revolutionary  times,  the 
old  printing-office  of  Benjamin  Edes,  who  removed  his  type  and  press  hither 
early  in  the  year  1775,  and  who  did  the  printing  for  the  Provincial  Congress. 
Near  the  bridge  on  the  Newton  side  of  the  river,  stands  a  large  old  house  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  road,  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Coolidge 
tavern.  From  1764  to  1770,  it  was  kept  aa  a  public  house  by  Nathaniel 
Coolidge,  and  afterwards  by  "the  Widow  Coolidge."  This  house  was  ap- 
pointed in  1776,  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  "  Committee  of  Safety"  in  case  of 
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an  alarm.  President  Washington  lodged  in  this  house  in  1789.  An  old 
house  opposite,  occupied  by  John  Cook  during  the  Eevolution,  is  one  of  his- 
toric interest.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  house  that  Paul  Revere  en- 
graved his  plates,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Cook  struck  off  the  Colony  notes, 
issued  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Adjoining  this  estate  were  the 
famous  wier-lands  along  the  river. 

Tree  Plantikg. —  Said  the  late  Marshall  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Centre, 
in  1876,  "  The  row  of  splendid  elms,  extending  from  the  Baptist  meeting-house 
in  Newton  Centre  to  the  ice-houses  of  Mr.  Luther  Paul  on  the  northwest  side 
of  Centre  street,  was  set  out  by  the  late  Deacon  Luther  Paul,  father  of  the 
present  Messrs.  Paul,  most  of  them  about  fifty  years  since ;  some  of  them  at 
a  later  period.     They  have  afforded  a  grand  shade  for  many  years. 

"  I  have  set  out,  since  1823,  all  the  trees  in  the  yard  around  my  house  and 
barn,  excepting  the  largest  elm.  Three  of  them,  one  acacia  and  two  elms, 
are  about  seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  have  afforded  a  fine  shade  for 
thirty  years  past. 

"  The  apple  seeds  which  produced  the  trees  in  my  orchard,  north  of  my 
house  and  barn,  were  planted  in-the  year  1826.  In  due  time,  the  seeds  ger- 
minated, the  young  trees  grew,  were  budded,  were  set  out  in  the  orchard 
and  commenced  bearing;  they  have  done  well  —  one  year,  bearing  above 
three  hundred  barrels.  The  orchard  h"as  done  most  of  its  work,  and  begins 
to  look  old  like  its  owner." 

Old  Residences. —  Few  of  the  edifices  of  other  days  remain.  Near  New- 
ton Upper  Falls,  tho  old  Woodward  family  residence  in  part  still  exists,  exhib- 
iting evidences  of  an  antiquity  of  some  two  hundred  years.  About  1854,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nonantum  Hill,  the  late  Mr.  Ricker  demolished  an  ancient 
edifice  which  had  the  projecting  porches  with  port-holes,  described  on  a  pre- 
vious page,  from  which  the  inmates  could  pour  down  either  balls,  shot,  or 
hot  water  upon  Indians  or  other  attacking  enemies. 

Bdried  Tkbasdre. —  Joshua  Loring  removed  in  1816  to  the  house  on 
Centre  Street,  long  occupied  by  him  and  his  heirs.  He  had  a  previous  resi- 
dence on  Washington  Street,  near  the  east  corner  of  Adams  Street.  Tliis 
house  was  burned.  The  estate  on  Centre  Street  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Prentice  estate,  and  later,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, three  young  men  of  the  Prentice  family  are  said  to  have  buried  con- 
siderable property  near  the  brook,  north  of  the  burying  ground,  and,  going 
to  the  war,  they  never  returned.  Parties  are  said  to  have  sometimes  dug 
for  the  treasure ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  it  has  ever  been  found. 

Ancient  Inscription. —  A  very  ancient  inscription  exists  near  Newton 
Corner,  formerly  so  called,  not  far  from  the  end  of  Jefferson  Street,  towards 
the  river.  The  inscription  is  cut  on  a  half  mill-stone,  said  by  an  old  resi- 
dent to  have  been  the  door-step  of  a  brewery  which  formerly  stood  near  by. 
The  stone  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  which  divides- 
the  old  "  sand  bank"  from  the  adjoining  estates.    The  inscription  is 

N.    T. 
1  7  4.  3. 
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The  letters  are,  perhaps,  the  initials  of  the  town, —  New  Town.  The  last 
figure  is  somewhat  indistinct. 

VAttTE  OF  PIousEs  IN  Newton. —  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  number  of  houses  in  Newton  was  175.  Aggregate  value,  $72,900.  Aver- 
age, $428.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  land  and  houses  was  $326,525, —  an 
average  of  SI, 865  to  each  landholder.  The  Blake  estate  on  Centre  Street, 
now  known  as  the  Shannon,  estate,  was  estimated  as  double  the  value  of  any 
other.     Only  three  houses  were  valued  above  $1,000. 

In  1800,  there  were  only  twelve  dwelling-houses  within  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile  of  the  Bank ;  only  eleven,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  hall  in  West  New- 
ton ;  and  at  the  Lower  Falls  village,  eight. 

Cakriages  in  Newton. —  During  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  Mr. 
Davis  says  there  were  only  three  carriages  (probably,  family  coaches,)  in 
the  town,  which  were  owned  by  General  Hull,  Dr.  Freeman  and  General 
Simon  Elliot. 

Church  Bell  in  West  Newton. — The  first  church  bell  in  West  New- 
ton, raised  to  its  tower  in  1828,  was  purchased  of  the  town  of  Concord,  hav- 
ing been  donated  to  that  town  by  an  English  lady.     This  bell  was  a  very 
small  meeting-house  bell,  and  bore  these  words  in  relief  on  its  surface : 
"  I  to  the  clauroli  the  living  call, 
I  to  the  grave  do  summon  all." 

Eev.  Dk.  Stillman  in  Newton. —  Shortly  before  the  demolition  of  the 
old  First  Parish  meeting-house,  in  1805,  Eev.  Dr.  Stillman,  the  eloquent 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  was  invited  by  Dr.  Homer  to 
preach  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon.  The  notice  was  widely  given,  and  the 
meeting-house  was  completely  filled  with  eager  listeners.  The  text  was 
Heb.  VI :  19,  "  Which  hope  we  have,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,"  etc. 

ScHOOL-BOT  EoGUERT. —  A  public  school-house,  last  used  in  1809,  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Harbach  house,  corner  of  Ward  Street  and  Waverly 
Avenue.  In  this  school-house  Master  Hovey  was  one  day  sitting  at  his 
table,  when  a  roguish  boy  climbed  upon  the  roof,  and  let  a  fishing-line,  with 
a  hook,  down  the  chimney.  An  equally  roguish  schoolmate  within  contrived  . 
to  fix  the  hook  secretly  in  the  master's  wig,  which  disappeared  instantane- 
ously up  the  chimney. 

The  Old  Hull  Mansion  at  Newionville. —  At  a  reunion  of  the 
Every  Saturday  Club  at  Newtonville,  the  following  sketch  of  the  Old  Hull 
house,  which  possesses  historic  interest,  was  read  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Roberts  : 

"  The  Hull  mansion  seems  to  be  a  link,  binding  together  the  Newtonville 
of  to-day  and  the  Newtonville  of  the  past.  It  was  erected  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  on  the  estate  now  owned  by  Governor  Clatlin,  as  an  addition  to  a 
house  built  nearly  a  hundred  years  before.  This  addition,  however,  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  present  house. 

"The  part  in  which  we  are  now  gathered  was  built  in  1841  by  General 
Hull,  who  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Abraham,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  son  of  another  Joseph, 
who  was  the  son  of  one  John,  Fuller,  who  came  to  Newton  in  1644.  and 
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bought  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  covering  what  is  now  known  as  Newton- 
ville.  About  thirty  years  ago,  your  liost,  Mr.  Roberts,  wending  his  way  from 
his  dearly  loved  Boston,  in  search  of  some  quiet  country  retreat,  stopped  at  a 
little  station  called  Hull's  Crossing,  -when  a  sale  of  land  was  going  on. 
Mounting  a  sugar  box,  he  bid  off  several  acres  of  land.  Then,  sauntering 
up  a  pleasant  lane,  now  known  as  Walnut  Street,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
substantial  home-like  appearance  of  the  Hull  mansion ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  soon  after  bought  it,  and  liad  it  removed  across  tho  intervening  fields, 
to  its  present  location.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  each  of  the 
owners  of  the  mansion,  to  build  an  addition  which  should  excel  that  of  liis 
predecessor ;  hence  the  conglomerate  architecture,  combining  the  styles  of 
several  centuries  —  the  middle  portion,  including  the  library,  dining-room, 
and  rooms  above,  emanated  from  the  brain  of  the  before  mentioned  Joseph 
Fuller.  The  front  part,  containing  four  rooms  above,  and  the  room  in  which 
we  now  are,  then  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  rooms  of  equal  size,  was  the 
work  of  .the  leisure  hours  of  the  old  General.  Your  host,  not  willing  to  be 
outdone  by  the  others,  who  have  in  each  case  given  their  attention  to  front 
improvement,  contemplated  overtopping  them  all  with  a  French  roof;  but  at 
length  decided  to  bring  his  forces  to  the  rear,  tlms  giving  us  three  stories  of 
length  rather  than  height,  and  placing  us  under  the  necessity  of  occasionally 
answering  the  question  which  is  the  L  and  which  is  the  main  house." 

A  Horse  with  an  Ear  for  Mnsio. —  Deacon  Elijah  F.  Woodward, 
father  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Woodward,  of  Newton,  was,  says  Rev.  Dr. 
Furber,  so  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  Friday  evening  meetings  of  the 
old  First  church,  Newton  Centre,  that  his  horse,  which  had  taken  him  there 
for  many  years,  seemed  to  become  familiar  with  the  tune,  "  Old  Hundred," 
to  which  the  closing  doxology  was  always  sung ;  and,  on  hearing  it,  immedi- 
ately left  the  shed  and  moved  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  ready  to  receive 
the  good  old  Deacon. 

The  Will  of  Seth  Adams,  of  Newion. —  The  following  are  some  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  the  late  Seth  Adams,  of  Newton,  with  a  statement  of 
the  progress  made  under  the  same  : 

Mr.  Adams  first  made  ample  provision  for  his  family  and  connections  of 
every  degree,  with  donations  for  quite  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions 
of  this  State.     Of  his  chief  bequest,  the  Boston  Advertiser  says  : 

"  But  his  great  and  crowning  act  of  beneficence  was  the  provision  made 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  nervous  diseases.  So  much  was  his  sympathy 
enlisted  for  the  sufferings  of  weak,  nervous  and  debilitated  people,  tliat  a 
large  residue  of  his  property,  after  the  bequests  to  his  family  and  friends, 
was  devoted  to  the  object.  The  chief  curative  principle  relied  on  is  to  bo 
the  '  movement  cure,'  hot  and  cold  bathing,  good  air,  gymnastic  and  other 
exercises,  with  great  attention  to  diet,  genial  association  and  religious  exer- 
cises. The  architectural  stylo  of  tlie  buildings  of  said  institution  is  to  bo 
plain,  substantial  and  simple,  and  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  convenience, 
comfort,  good-sized  rooms  and  good  air." 

The  will  is  dated  February  15,  1872,  and  has  a  codicil  of  six  days  later. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  will,  an  act  incorporating  the  "Adams 
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Nervine  Asylum  "  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1877,  and  full  organiza- 
tion made  according  to  law. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  trustees  held  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  valued 
at  $472,628.05,  and  real  estate  assessed  at  $83,900,  besides  which  there  is  an 
accrued  income  in  tlie  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  about  $40,000.  The  annual 
income  from  the  property  is  now  about  $20,000.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Gardner  Weld  at  West 
Roxbury.  It  comprises  seventeen  acres,  has  a  large  number  of  trees,  and  is 
a  quiet,  retired  place,  for  the  class  of  patients  who  will  bo  received  into  the 
asylum.  There  is  on  the  grounds  a  large  residence,  with  many  rooms,  which 
is  expected  to  have  ample  accommodations  for  the  number  of  patients  wlio 
will  be  received  at  first.  It  will  be  very  convenient  to  make  additions,  when 
necessary.  The  estate  is  near  the  well-known  Bussey  property,  and  will 
cost  the  asylum  corporation  $32,500. 

BEGiifNiNO  OF  THE  Samuel  Htde  Nurseet. — The  beginning  of  the  nur- 
sery business  by  Mr.  Hyde  is  interesting.  Travelling  one  day  through 
Brighton,  he  noticed  a  cherry-tree,  bearing  luscious  fruit,  whose  branches 
extended  over  the  highway.  Taking  a  few  of  the  cherries  to  eat,  he  care- 
lessly dropped  the  stones  in  his  vest  pocket,  till  they  numbered  forty,  which, 
on  reaching  home,  he  planted.  Thirty-nine  came  up,  and  grew  thriftily.  In 
due  time  he  budded  or  grafted  the  young  plants,  and  they  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  nursery,  which  has  since  had  so  wide  a  reputation. 

MoKCS  Mdlticactlis. —  There  was  a  period,  after  the  establishment  of 
Kenrick's  Nursery,  when  a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Newton  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  raising  of  silk  worms  and  silk  promised  to  be  a  remunerative  indus- 
try. Mr.  Kenrick  purchased  and  stored  in  his  cellar  a  large  number  of  mul- 
berry trees,  ou  whose  leaves  the  silk  worms  feed;  but  the  tide  quickly 
turned,  the  morus  multicaulis  fever  declined,  and  the  speculation  proved  un- 
fortunate. 

Paesonage  at  Newton  Cbntbe. —  A  very  plain  two-story  house,  a  par- 
sonage belonging  to  the  First  Parish  of  Newton,  stood  many  years  at  the 
northerly  corner  of  Grafton  Street,  at  its  junction  with  Centre  Street.  It 
was  occupied,  successively,  by  Eev.  Messrs.  Smith,  Bates  and  Bushnell, 
during  their  ministry,  and  removed  after  the  adjoining  estate  on  the  north 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  S.  Dexter. 

Kecollections  by  Setk  Davis,  Esq.,  op  the  Cold  June   op  1816. — 

Of  the  cold  June,  in  the  year  1816,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection,  and  also 
have  a  small  blank  book,  in  which  I  occasionally  noted  down  some  of  the  un- 
usual occurrences  of  that  period.     A  few  of  those  notes  are  appended  below  • 

May  1,  1816,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. —  Discovered  by  the  naked  eye,  by  means 
of  smoked  glass,  a  blackish  spot  on  the  sun's  disc,  apparently  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  diameter. 

May  2,  10  A.  M. —  Same  spot  still  visible,  and  now  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sun.  t 

May  3. —  Observed  the  same  spot  several  times  during  the  day. 

July  7,  8,  and  9. —  The  same,  or  a  similar,  spot,  of  rather  smaller  dimen- 
Bions,  distinctly  visible. 
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[The  severe  cold  at  that  time  was  believed  by  many  to  be  attributable  to 
the  large  spot  on  tho  sun  (more  than  thirty  times  the  size  of  the  earth). 
Its  change  of  position  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  sua  on 
its  axis,  once  in  about  twenty-seven  days. J 

Wednesday,  June  5.— So  cold  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
fire  in  the  factory  to  be  comfortable.  [The  Cotton  Factory  of  Seth  Bemis,  on 
the  Watertown  side  of  Charles  Kiver,  of  which  the  writer  had  the  charge.] 
It  has  been  so  cold  many  nights,  since  the  montli  commenced,  that  ice  of 
nearly  or  quite  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  where  the  water  was  not  in 
motion,  was  seen  for, several  consecutive  mornings.  i 

Juno  12,  1816. — Kemarkable  weather  since  June  commenced.  There  have 
been  eight  severe  frosts,  which  have  destroyed  many  of  the  tender  vegeta- 
bles. Snow  fell  in  Boston  in  September  last,  and  at  Wiscasset,  Me.,  and 
other  places,  for  several  hours  in  succession.  The  occurrence  is  uncom- 
mon, but  cannot  excite  any  distrust  of  the  God  of  the  harvest. 

There  was  snow  in  this  region  in  June,  1816,  but  only  barely  enough  to 
cover  the  ground.  July  and  August  were  warm  months,  and,  had  the  hard 
frost  in  September  kept  off  for  two  weeks,  there  would  have  been  a  good 
crop  of  corn ;  but  as  it  was,  it  was  worthless  for  fodder  or  for  anything  else. 
Pumpkin  seeds  cost  in  1817  one  dolLir  per  hundred,  and  many  kinds  of  seed 
were  proportionally  dear. 

OKIGINAL  LETTER   OF  BOGEE  SHERMAN. 

Philadelphia,  April  17,  1777. 

Sir  : —  Congress  is  desirous,  if  possible,  to  subdue  the  enemy  that  are  in 
this  country,  before  a  re-inforcement  can  arrive.  The  small  pox  has  greatly 
retarded  the  recruits  joyning  the  army.  We  had  information  some  time  ago, 
that  preparations  were  making  to  attack  the  enemy  on  Rhode  Island,  and 
dislodge  them.  Why  it  has  not  been  executed,  we  have  not  been  informed. 
A  resolution  passed  yesterday,  recommending  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
to  raise  its  whole  force ;  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  States,  to 
raise  their  militia  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhode  Island,  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  have  directed  General  Washington  to  order  a  suitable  Continental  Gen- 
eral oflSoer  to  command  there.  The  President  has  sent  copies  of  the  reso- 
lution to  the  several  States  concerned. — Enclosed  are  resolutions  to  for- 
ward the  recruiting  service,  and  some  alterations  of  the  Articles  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  army. —  The  enclosed  News  Paper  contains  a  list  of  surgeons 
and  physicians  appointed  for  the  hospitals,  among  whom  is  Doct.  Philip 
Turner.  'Doct.  Foster  gives  him  a  very  good  character,  in  a  letter  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Your  Hon'r  will  have  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Hospitals  and  the  pay  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  in  the  public  papers. 
The  pay,  I  think,  is  very  high ;  but  physicians  in  the  Southern  States  are  used 
to  high  pay. 

Our  last  letter  from  Doct.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Dean  was  dated  the  6th  of 
February.  No  treaty  had  been  then  concluded.  Some  probability  that 
France  and  Spain  would  make  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  nothing  certainly 
determined  upon, —  both  French  and  Spaniards  favour  our  cause.. — 
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Accounts  from  England  are,  that  the  king's  subjects  have  lost  1,800,000£ 
by  the  American  Cruisers.  That  Insurance  is  at  28  per  cent.  That  the 
ministry  intend  to  bend  their  force  against  New  England,  to  extirpate  them 

and  enslave  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States There  has  been  ■talk 

that  the  enemy  designs  to  come  to  this  city ;  but  I  dont  tliink  they  will  at- 
tempt it,  before  th^y  are  reinforced — I,  with  some  of  the  other  Delegates  of 
Connecticut,  would  attend  Congress.  The  Confederation  will  be  entered  on 
next  Monday,  &  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  I  write  in  haste,  as  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Collins  of  Rhode  Island,  by  whom  I  send  this,  waits.     I  am,  with  great 

Regards, 

Your  Hon'rs  obedient  humble  servant, 

RoGBH  Sherman. — 
To 
The   Hon'ble  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq'r,  of  Lebanon,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

EEMimSCENCES   OF  NEWTON,   BT   SAMUEL  C.   CLAKKE,.  ESa.. 

The  following  reminiscences  of  Newton,  as  it  was  about  the  year  1816, — 
contributed  by  Samuel  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  grandson  of  General  William  Hull 
and  brother  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, —  give  a  vivid  and  life-like,  pic- 
ture of  portions  of  the  town  at  that  date,  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
chapter.  The  view  commences  with  the  estate  of  Obadiah  Curtis,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street  now  called  Waverly  Avenue,  and  situated  next  north 
of  the  Harbach  estate.  A  portion  of  the  Obadiah  Curtis  estate  became  the 
property  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  father  of  Samuel  C.  Clarke  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  [The  houses  of  Obadiah  Curtis  and  Dr.  Freeman  were 
removed,  from  their  original  location,  a  little  towards  the  east,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1880,  to  make  room  for  extensive  improvements.] 

Obadiah  Curtis  was  descended,  in  the  third  generation,  from  William  Cur- 
tis, of  Roxbury  (1632),  whose  wife  Sarah  was  sister  toRev.  John  Eliot,*  of 
Roxbury,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians  at  Nonantum. 

The  estate  of  Obadiah  Curtis  consisted  originally  of  eighty  acres.  The- 
part  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  contained  thirty  acres.  This,  with  the 
house,  he  sold  in  1807  to  his  grandfather,  Obadiah  Curtis,  who  afterwards 
gave  it  to  his  daughter  Martha  (Mrs.  Dr.  Freeman).     Obadiah  Curtis  lived 


*  I  haye  lately  received  from  England  the  genealogy  of  the  Eliot  family.  Rev.  John 
Eliot  was  son  of  Beniiet  Eliot,  of  Nazing,  Essex,  and  was  boru  in  1603, —  being  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  of  seven, — five  of  whom  came  to  New  England.  John  came 
to  Plymouth  in  1031.  He  was  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  William  Curtis  and  wife 
came  in  Wlnthrop's  fleet  to  Boston  in  1632,  and  brought  with  them  Mary  Eliot  and 
Anue  Mountfort,  who  married  John  Eliot  in  Boston  the  same  year.  He  became  min- 
ister of  Koxbury,  and  William  Curtis  settled  there,  and  built  a  house  In  1640,  which 
still  stands  near  the  Boylston  Station  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  on 
Stony  Brook,  in  the  occupation  of  Isaac  Curtis,  sevenih  in  descent  from  the  builder. 

Rev.  John  Eliot  had  by  his  wife  Anne,— Anne,  born  1633;  John,  born  1636,  Minister 
in  Newton;  Joseph,  born  1638,  Minister  in  Guilford,  Conn.;  Samuel,  bom  1641,  Tutor 
in  Harvard  University;  Aaion,  born  1644;  Benjamin,  born  1647. 
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for  about  fifteen  years  in  the  house  next  south-  of  the  Freeman  [Francis 
Skinner]  place, —  from  1795-6  to  1811. 

The  house  opposite,  now  owned  by  heirs  of  Charles  Brackett,  Esq.,  was 
built  by  Colonel  Joseph  Ward.  The  latter  sold  it  to  Charles  Coolidge,  of 
Boston,  who  occupied  it  till  he  died,  about  1810;  it  was  then  sold  to  the  late 
Cliarles  Brackett. 

In  1816,  the  next  house  southwardly,  at  the  forks  of  the  road  [junction  of 
Waverly  Avenue  and  Ward  Street],  was  owned  by  Thomas  Harbacli 
(butcher),  [now  by  his  heirs].  These  three  were  the  only  houses,  from  the 
forks  of  tlie  road  leading  to  Brookline  to  the  junction  of  Indian  Lane  [Sar- 
gent Street]  with  the  road  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  except 
the  Kenrick  house,  and  an  old  house  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Lane 
with  the  Brighton  Road,  occupied  by  Captain  Dana. 

The  street  or  lane  skirting  the  old  cemetery  on  its  south  line,  then  called 
"Rural  Lane  "  [Cotton  Street],  had  no  house  on  it  in  1816. 

Opposite  the  Ilarbach  house,  on  the  same  side  of  Waverly  Avenue,  and! 
on  the  other  corner,  stood  an  old  house  owned  by  Captain  Hammond,  in 
which  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  began  its  career  in  1825 ;  the 
house  is  no  more.  Then  came  William  Brackett  (butcher), — house  still 
standing;  then  westwardly  another  house, —  and  now  gone, —  very  old,  oc- 
cupied by  Jonathan  Hyde,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road;  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Mullen.  One  other  house  stood  on  the  south  side,  opposite  the  stone 
quarry;  notliing  more,  until  you  reached  Dedham  road  [Centre  Street]. 

On  Centre  Street,  from-Angier's  Corner  [Newton]  to  the  Baptist  Pond  were 
Murdock's  store  (grocery  and  rum  shop),  on  the  corner.     Next,  on  the  left 

hand  [east  side]  was  an  old  house  built  by Park  in  1650 ;  next,  on  the 

same  side,  the  house  of  Samuel  Hyde ;  next,  on  the  right  [west  side] ,  Na- 
thaniel Brackett  (butcher)  ;  next,  on  the  same  side,  the  Sargent  place,  witli 
the  high  stone  wall  in  front  [now  Miss  Shannon]  ;  next,  Nathaniel  Tucker 
[late  Thomas  Edmands]  ;  next  Joseph  Tombs  [the  late  Gardner  Colby's  farm- 
house]. All  these  houses  remain.  On  tlie  east  side,  south  of  Rural  Lane 
[Cotton  Street],  the  Joshua  Loring  place.  On  the  west  side,  James  Lovell; 
then  Dr.  Homer's,  both  gone.  On  the  east  side,  Marshall  S.  Rice's  place, 
then  a  private  school ;  opposite,  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton's  [afterwards  the  late 
George  C.  Rand]  ;  then,  as  now,  the  East  P.xrish  Congregational  church. 
Where  Lyman  Street  joins  the  Common,  the  old  brick  Powder  House.  Where 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  stands,  was  a  large  house,  built  about  1800-5 
by  John  Peck,  who  sold  it,  and  removed  to  Kentucky.  On  either  side  of 
the  Rice  house,  north  and  south,  were  fish  ponds.  This  house,  according  to 
Jackson,  was  built  by  Henry  Gibbs  in  1742.  A  brook  flowed  through  the 
most  southerly  of  the  .ponds,  and,  crossing  the  road,  ran,  westwardly,  till  it 
formed  the  upper  part  of  Smelt  Brook,  above  Bullough's  Pond.  In  it  I 
caught  speckled  trout,  about  1829-30.  Then  came  the  Common  or  training 
field  and  I  remember  no  house  till  you  came  to  the  Wiswall  house,  then  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Eliza  Guild,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  which  led  past  the 
Great  Pond  [Centre  Street].  Opposite  this,  on  the  bank,  stood  the  Baptist 
meeting-house.     One   house   I  remember  on    the  south  side  of  the  Pond 
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[Clarke  house,  now  Jepson],  and  one,  small  and  old,  on  the  northwest  side 
[the  Blanden  house,  formerly  Joseph  White].  These  twelve  houses  are  all 
I  remember  on  Centre  Street  in  1816. 

On  the  road  which  starts  from  Centre  Street  opposite  the  Loring  place,  for- 
merly Mill  Lane  [now  Mill  Street],  there  were  only  two  houses, —  BuUough's 
and  Nathan  Trowbridge's,  [near  and  north  of  BuUough's  mill].  It  was  a 
solitary  piece  of  woods,  on  both  sides. 

On  the  main  road  from  Angier's  Corner,  westward  [Washington  Street] , 
there  were  at  that  time  between  Newton  Corner  and  Newtouville  Arenue  but 
three  houses, —  William  Jackson's,  near  the  Brook,  Mr.  Bacon's,  and,  I  think, 
the  Poor  House.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bullough,  the  miller,  was  a  desperado, 
living  in  the  woods  west  of  General  Hull's  place.  He  was  in  the  State  Prison 
more  than  once  for  horse  stealing  and  other  villany,  and  was  the  terror  of 
the  town.  His  family,  I  believe,  were  worthy  people.  He  stole  two  horses 
from  General  Hull, 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  last  house  in  Newton  was  on  Homer  Street  [now 
owned  and  occupied  by  E.  P.  Waters,  Esq.].  Mrs.  Clarke  received  from  her 
mother's  estate  a  tract  of  land  lying  south  of  BuUough's  Pond,  on  the  brook 
leading  from  the  Cold  Spring,  on  which  Dr.  Clarke  built  a  dam  and  made  a 
pond,  and  then  erected  a  mUl  for  grinding  drugs,  and  also  a  chemical  factory, 
where  he  manufactured  acids,  alkalis,  calomel,  etc.  He  also  bleached  wax 
there.  In  the  woods  near,  he  built  a  house  for  his  foreman,  Peter  Macoy, 
who  was  of  an  old  Newton  family.  After  the  burning  of  the  mill,  and  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  occurred  the  same  year,  the  place  occupied  by  it 
was  sold  to  Rufus  Brackett,  of  Newton,  for  a  morocco  factory.  Mr.  Brack- 
ett  lived  at  that  time  in  the  Obadiah  Curtis  house,  next  south  of  the  Freeman 
place.  The  remainder  of  the  tract  in  the  woods,  south  of  BuUough's  Pond, 
was  sold  by  Mrs.  Clarke  to  the  town  of  Newton,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Newton  Cemetery. 

The  house  of  Peter  Macoy,  which  in  1829  stood  solitary  in  the  woods,  [is 
the  house  formerly  known  as  the  Albert  Sanderson  house,  and  still  stands]. 

While  Dr.  Clarke  was  building  the  house  on  Homer  Street,  now  the  house 
of  Edwin  F.  Waters,  Esq.,  in  1829,  Ije  occupied  a  cottage  then  on  the  hiU 
west  of  Centre  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Samuel  Hyde  place,  and  since 
called  Mount  Ida. 

Newton,  in  181G,  was  an  agricultural  town,  and  the  farmers  were  generally 
poor.  That  was  before  the  manufacturing  period,  which  has  diffused  so 
much  wealth  throughout  New  England,  and  few  Boston  business  men  had  their 
country  seats  in  Newton,  as  at  present. 

The  finest  houses  in  the  north  and  east  parts  of  Newton  were  those  of  Dr. 
Morse,  between  Angier's  Corner  and  Charles  River,  on  the  west  side ;  Mrs. 
Coffin's,  and  John  Richardson's  [afterwards  the  Nonantum  House]  ;  Honor- 
able Jonathan  Hunnewell's,  on  the  road  from  Angier's  Corner  to  Brighton ; 
the  Haven  and  Wiggin  houses  on  Nonantum  Hill ;  John  Peck's,  afterwards 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  the  Sargent  place,  on  Centre   Street 

[now  the   Shannon  Place] ;  then,  John  Cabot  [corner  of  Cabot  Street, 

since  removed]  ;  then,  a  house,  occupied  by  Blackler,  afterwards  by  Nathaniel 
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Tucker,  and  afterwards  Thomas  Edmands;  the  Ward  place,  then  owned 
by  Charles  Coolidge  [afterwards  Charles  BrackettJ ;  the  Freeman  place 
[afterwards  of  Francis  Skinner],  and  that  of  General  HuU  [Ex-Governor 
Claflin]. 

I  remember  but  three  coaches  owned  in  the  town,  at  that  time.  There  was 
a  stage  three  times  a  week  from  the  Lower  Falls  to  Boston. 

The  following,  by  the  same  pen,  are  from  the  Newton  Transcript. 

The  town  of  Newton,  as  I  remember  it  about  1815-20,  contained  a  scat- 
tering population  of  some  fifteen  hundred  persons.  There  were.four  villages, 
Angler's  corner,  the  West  Parish  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls.  All  these 
were  composed  of  small  houses ;  Angler's  Corner  had  probably  not  over 
twenty  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  were  Bacon's  tavern,  standing 
where  the  present  Bank  building  stands,  and  Murdock's  store,  kept  in  an  old 
building  on  the  corner,  where  a  few  groceries  and  much  New  England  rum 
were  sold.  There  was  great  consumption  of  that  beverage,  which  then  cost 
only  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  at  retail.  A  barrel  of  rum  was  supposed  to  be  as  nec- 
essary a  part  of  the  household  stores  as  the  pork  barrel ;  the  farm  hands  all 
took  their  drink  at  11  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.  Rev.  James  Freeman,  of  Nonan- 
tum  Hill,  allowed  no  rum  on  his  place,  but  paid  his  men  a  dollar  a  month 
extra,  in  commutation  therefor.  This  was  generally  regarded  an  eccentric- 
ity. The  farm  laborers  were  mostly  from  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  who 
came  for  the  summer,  and  earned  about  ten  dollars  a  month.  Female  help  cost 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  week ;  the  helpers  were  Americans,  farm- 
ers' widows  or  daughters,  who  earned  a  little  money  in  this  way.  There  were 
fev/  Irish  then,  even  in  the  cities.  At  the  two  Falls  villages,  some  manufact- 
uring was  done, — paper  mills,  woolen  mills ;  rolling  and  slitting  mills  for  iron, 
and  nail  factories.  At  Waltham  was  a  cotton  mill ;  but  the  great  and  varied 
industries  which  have  so  enriched  New  England  were  then  in  their  infancy. 

The  population  of  Newton  was  mostly  agricultural,  with  little  demand  and 
small  prices  for  their  crops,  and  the  people  were  poor.  A  few  Boston  peo- 
ple, in  easy  circumstances,  had  their  country  seats  in  the  town,  always  noted 
for  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  health  of  the  people. 

The  war  of  1812  imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the  people  of  New  England, 
destroyed  their  foreign  commerce,  and  greatly  injured  the  coast  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  much  of  the  flour  used  in  Boston  came  in  great  wagons  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Great  strings  of  these  wagons,  each  drawn  by 
four  horses,  were  constantly  passing  through  Newton,  and  were  popularly 
called  "  Madison's  Ships." 

A  great  event  of  that  period  was  the  September  gale  of  1816.  It  began 
about  eight  A.  M.,  and  came  from  the  south,  lasting  three  or  four  hours. 
Houses  and  barns  were  destroyed,  great  trees  uprooted,  and  the  ocean 
invaded  its  shores.  Our  chimneys  were  demolished,  our  windows  blown  in, 
and  our  carriage  house,  with  its  contents,  destroyed.  All  this  was  fun  for 
the  boys,  especially  when  the  baker,  making  his  daily  visit,  had  his  cart  over- 
turned by  the  wind,  and  all  his  gingerbread  thrown  into  the  mud.  This  was 
on  Saturday,  and  when,  on  the  following  day,  we  drove  to  Boston  to  church. 
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great  trees  lay  across  the  road,  and  in  Cambridgeport,  a  schooner  had  been 
washed  up,  high  and  dry,  into  the  main  street. 

North  from  Newton  Corner,  towards  Watertown,  we  pass  an  old-fashioned 
house  on  the  left,  occupied  in  1815  by  Madam  Coflin ;  In  1785  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  General  Hull,  and  was  built  by  Captain  Phineas  Cooke  about  1760. 
Opposite  was  a  large  brick  house,  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Richardson, 
Esq.,  wliich  was  built  by  General  Hull  about  1800,  and  occupied  by  him 
until  1805.     It  is  now  a  part  of  the  old  Nonantum  House. 

On  the  road  to  Brighton  were  three  or  four  small  dwellings,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  that  of  John  Rogers,  watchmaker,  who  made  the  clock  in  Dr.  Ho- 
mer's meeting-house,  Newton  Centre.  The  Doctor  used  with  great  satisfaction 
to  derive  the  ancestry  of  this  parishioner  from  that  John  Rogers,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  rSign  of  bloody  Mary. 
A  little  east  of  this,  was  the  mansion  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Hunnewell. 

Passing  two  houses  on  the  hill  towards  Brighton,  we  come  at  its  foot  to  the 
roads  where  stood,  on  the  left,  a  school-house,  and  two  oaks,  of  great  size  and 
antiquity.  At  the  corner  of  Indian  Lane,  now  perhaps  Tremont  Street,  lived 
Captain  Dana ;  to  the  left,  as  we  ascend  the  hill,  are  two  houses  of  consider- 
able pretension,  built  about  1815  by  Messrs.  Haven  and  Wiggin,*  of  Boston. 
They  stand  on  Nonantum  hill,  where  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle,  first  preached 
to  the  Indians.  John  Dunton,  a  London  bookseller,  who  came  to  Boston  in 
1686,  and  wrote  an  amusing  book  of  travels,  relates  that  he  rode  with  Mr. 
Eliot  through  Charles  River  valley  to  Natiok,  where  was  the  principal  Indian 
town, — a  wild  region,  then,  for  the  records  of  Cambridge  in  1696  mention 
the  killing  of  seventy-six  wolves  in  that  town,  which  then  comprised  much 
of  Middlesex  county. 

Turning  south,  we  enter  Waverly  Avenue,  and  reach  the  house  of  John 
Kenrick,  who  with  his  sons,  "William  and  John,  were  among  the  first  who 
embarked  in  the  nursery  business  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  top  of  the  hill, 
on  the  West  side  of  the  road,  stands  the  old  mansion  built  in  1792  by  Colonel 
Joseph  Ward.  He  made  a  fortune  as  a  stock  broker,  and  purchased  this 
place  which  he  called  "Chestnut  Hill."  Afterwards,  meeting  with  misfor- 
tunes, he  sold  the  place  to  Charles  Coolidge,  son  of  Joseph  Coolidge,  a  wealthy 
Boston  merchant.  His  eldest  daughter  married  S.  W.  Pomeroy  of  Brighton, 
afterwards  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  place 
is  now  owned  by  heirs  of  Charles  Brackett.  Opposite  this  is  the  house  built 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  1805,  afterwards  occupied  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Free- 
man ;  after  the  death  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  the  place  was  owned  and 


*  Messrs.  Haven  and  Wiggiu  bought  seventy  acres  of  land  from  the  Hull  est.ate, 
about  1807.  They  tlien  tried  to  purchase  a  ijortion  of  the  Heals  estate,  so  as  to  obtain 
access  to  the  highway;  the  owners  of  the  Beals  estate,  however,  set  the  price  so 
high  that  they  refused  to  pay  it,  and,  consequently,  instead  of  building  these  flee 
residences  within  the  limits  of  Nowton,  tliey  erected  tliom  near  the  lino  of  Bi-igii- 
ton,  one  of  the  houses  being  entirely  within  the  town.  A  considerable  amount  was 
lost  to  the  town  in  consequence  of  this  .action,  as  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the  Biightou 
authorities,  and  much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  failure  to  secure  both  the  gentle- 
men as  residents  of  "Newtown."  One  of  these  houses  was  occupied  in  recent  times 
by  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  White,  formerly  of  Charlestown. 
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occupied  by  Mrs.  Clarke  until  1845,  -when  it  was  sold  to  Francis  Skinner,  of 
Boston.  Southwardly,  on  the  same  estate,  stands  an  older  house,  which  in 
1800  was  owned  by  Obadiah  Curtis,  born  in  Roxbury,  but  long  a  citizen  of 
Boston,,  where  he  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  one  of  the  tea  party  in  1773. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  British  rulers  in  1775,  that  when  Boston 
was  besieged  by  the  Americans,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  family  to 
Providence,  until  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops.  He 
and  his  wife  died  in  1811,  and  were  buried  in  the  old  cemetery.  South  of 
this,  and  ou  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Brookline,  is  the  old  house  belong- 
ing for  many  years  to  the  liarbach  family.  This  place  belonged  about  1652, 
to  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  said  to  have  been  a  soldier  under  Cromwell.  In 
America  he  was  a  noted  Indian  fighter,  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  war  against  King  Philip.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  with 
an  axe,  a  bear  which  had  attacked  one  of  the  servants  on  his  farm. 
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NOTICES     OF      EX-GOVEENOE     WILLIAM      CLAPLIN.  —  EX-GOVEENOK 

ALEXANDEE     H.     EICE.  MATOE     J.     F.     C.     HTDE.  MATOE. 

ALDEN   SrEAEE. MATOE  WILLIAM  B.  FOWLE. MAYOE  EOrAt 

M.   PULSIFEB. —  DE.    S.    F.    SMITH. 

Foa  obvious  reasons,  ib  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  under- 
take the  delineation  of  the  life  and  services  of  living  citizens  of 
Newton,  except  so  far  as  their  names  are  involved  in  the  transac- 
tions recorded  in  the  foregoing  History.  This  rule,  however,  is. 
departed  from,  for  equally  obvious  reasons,  in  the  case  of  two  Ex- 
Governors  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  whom  is  a  native  of  New- 
ton, and  the  other  has  honored  it  as  his  favorite  residence,  and 
the  four  successive  Mayors  of  the  city.  Another  name  has  also- 
been  added,  by  the  importunate  suggestion  of  the  "  Committee- 
on  the  History,"  whose  judgment  in  the  case  the  Author  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  resist. 

Hon.  William  Claflin  -was  born  March  6,  1818,  in  Milford,  Mass. ,  about 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Hopkinton.  The  place 
of  his  nativity  was  an  old-fashioued  house,  of  one  story  and  a  half.  His  mother 
was  of  the  Adams  family,  of  Braintree.  His  father,  Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  was  a 
nittiTe  of  Hopkinton.  He  received  his  early  training  at  a  district  school  about 
a  mile  from  his  home,  and  after  five  or  six  years  was  sent  to  the  Milford 
Academy,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college. 

He  entered  Brown  University  in  1833.  In  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  his 
mother  died,  and,  his  health  being  delicate,  hq  was  taken  from  college,  and. 
placed  in  his  father's  manufactory,  where  he  labored  for  three  years. 

In  1838,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  to  seek  recov- 
ery of  health;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  engaged  in  business  at  St. 
Louis,  which,  with  intervals  of  fluctuation,  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
date. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Claflin  removed  to  his  residence  at  Newtonville,  the  estate- 
formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  General  William  Hull. 
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In  1848,  Mr.  Claflin  was  elected  by  the  Free  Soil  party  to  the  Legislature- 
of  Massachusetts,  from  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  where  he  resided  at  that  time, 
and  his  services  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  his  fellow-citizens,  for  he  was. 
afterwards  re-elected  three  years  in  succession.  He  was  appointed  on  many 
of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  House,  which  shows  that  he  was  a 
prominent  member.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  I860- 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincolo 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  again  in  1864  and  1868, — the 
last  time  as  a  delegate  from  the  State  at  large.  In  1868,  he  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  which  caused  him  to  take  an  active  part  in. 
the  first  campaign  for  the  election  of  General  Grant.  In  1861,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  for  three  years,  and  finally  Governor,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his. 
office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  received  the  honorary  degrea 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  University  in  1869 ;  also,  the  same  degree 
from  the  Wesleyan  University. 

Mr.  Claflin  took  high  ground  in  favor  of  the  Temperance  reform,  and  of 
the  equality  of  all  men,  black  and  white,  before  the  law.  He  was  known  as 
a  strict  anti-slavery  man,  at  a  period  when  his  uncompromising  adhesion  to  the 
right  involved  unpopularity,  and  was  a  bar  to  success  in  business.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  sought  political  position ;  on  the  contrary,  position  sought  him. 
His  administration  of  the  highest  office  in  the  Commonwealth  was  marked  by 
great  sagacity  and  ability,  and  was  highly  useful  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
State.  ' 

After  leaving  the  gubernatorial  chair,  he  retired  to  his  private  business, 
like  Cincinnatus  to  his  farm,  universally  honored  and  respected.  In  1876,  he 
was  elected  Representative  in  Congress,  and  re-elected  in  1878. 

Governor  Claflin  is  a  consistent  and  honored  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  But  his  Catholic  spirit  embraces  all  good  men,  and  the  good  and 
great  of  every  name  and  nation  have  been  cheered  by  the  elegant  hospitality 
of  his  home. 

Hon.  Alexandek  H.  Rice  was  born  August  30,  1818,  at  Newton  Lower 
Palls,  the  son  of  Thomas  Rice  and  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Rice,  jr.,  long 
a  prominent  and  useful  citizen  of  the  town.  His  early  studies  were  in  the 
public  schools  of  Newton  of  which  he  always  had  a  high  estimate,  and  later  on 
he  attended  the  Academy  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  ICimball  in  Needham,  and 
of  Master  Seth  Davis  in  Newton.  He  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Nott ;.  and,  dur- 
ing his  college  course,  often  reached  the  rank  of  maximum  scholarship.  His 
health  being  impaired  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  professional  life  and  returned 
to  the  business  in  Boston  in  which  he  had  been  initiated  in  his  youth,  and 
afterwards  became  the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Rice,  Kendall  &  Co., 
of  that  city.  Almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  Boston,  he  became  in- 
terested in  its  educational,  philanthropic  and  business  institutions  and  aflfairs. 
He  was  for  several  years  an  active  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  of 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Hospitals,  a  member  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  prominent  in  many  other  Associations. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  in  1853,  and  its  Presi- 
dent in  1854,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Boston  for  1856,  upon  nomination  by 
11  committee  of  citizens  representing  all  parties  in  politics.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed and  served  through  the  following  year  and  declined  another  nomination. 
During  his  administration  many  important  and  notable  iraprorements  were 
undertaken,  especially  the  settlement  of  long  standing  controversies  over  the 
Back  Bay  lands,  which  opened  the  way  to  the  improvement  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  most  elegant  part  of  the  city.  He  also  recommended  and  initi- 
ated the  opening  of  Devonshire  Street,  which  resulted  in  the  most  important 
improvement  in  the  business  portion  of  Boston.  Immediately  on  retiring 
from  the  Mayoralty  of  Boston,  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served 
through  the  following  eight  years.  These  years  covered  the  most  important 
period.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  re-elected  the  two  following  years,  both  times  by  handsome 
majorities.  During  his  administration  many  measures  of  public  interest  and 
some  of  public  controversy  were  settled.  The  government  was  acknowledged 
to  be  pure,  rigorous  and  progressive. 

In  politics  Mr.  Rice  was  originally  a  Whig  of  the  progressive  sort,  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  that  party  became  a  Republican,  and  has  participated  in  the 
historic  acts,  and  supported  the  policy  of  that  organization.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  »  resident  of  Boston,  and,  by  a  wise  and  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  and  a  high  and  honorable  career,  has  shed  renown  on  the  place  of 
his  nativity. 

Hon.  Jambs  F.  C.  Hyde,  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Newton,  descended 
in  a  direct  line,  through  both  his  parents,  from  the  early  settlers  of  Newton. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  Hyde,  and  grandson  of  Th."iddeus  Hyde.  His  mother 
was  Clarice  Clark,  daughter  of  Norman  Clark.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  town.  His  energy  of  character,  and  administrative  talent, 
brought  him  early  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  He  served  the  town  as  Select- 
man sixteen  years,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  as  chairman:  was  moderator 
of  nearly  all  the  town  meetings  for  twenty-two  years,  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  School  Board.  He  was  Representative  two  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for  several  years.  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  His  articles  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects are  numerous  and  valuable.  He  is  Director  in  several  Insurance  Com- 
panies, and  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Newton  Savings'  Bank, 
and  for  manj-  years  Director  in  Newton  National  Bank. 

As  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Newton,  he  administered  the  important 
trust  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  counselling  economy,  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness, and  illustrating  these  qualities  in  his  official  conduct.  Mr.  Hyde  was 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Newton  Highlands,  a  prime  mover  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  its  first  deacon.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  born  in  Newton,  July  26,  1825.  He  has  been  distinguished  by  great 
industry,  giving  himself  with  tongue  and  pen  and  his  many  and  versatile  facul- 
ties to  incessant  ofibrts  for  the  public  good.  He  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  position  to  which  a  young  man  may  attain,  under  the  free  institutions 
of  New  England. 
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Hon.  Aldev  Speake,  second  Mayor  of  Newton,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Vt., 
October  26, 1835.  His  great-grandfather,  Deacon  Moses  Speare,  was  a  native 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  his  grandfather  and  father,  both  physicians,  were  born 
in  Shutesbury,  Mass.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  the  Academy  at  Newbury, 
Vt.  On  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
purpose  of  a  liberal  education,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1844,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  the  present  time.  Mr.  Speare  came 
to  Newton  in  1864,  and  purchased  the  homestead  formerly  of  George  S.  Dex- 
ter, Esq.,  on  Centre  Street,  a  part  of  the  estate  once  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Homer.  During  his  residence  in  Boston,  he  was  elected 
on  the  Board  of  the  School  Committee  three  terms,  of  three  years  each,  and 
in  Newton  he  served  two  years  in  the  same  oflice.  He  was  Mayor  two  years, 
1876  and  1877.  In  his  official  relations  he  labored  to  promote  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  cheerfully  set  an  example  of  the  same 
in  his  own  person.  He  established  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Newton  Free  Library,  and  has  been  a  prompt  and 
liberal  supporter  of  all  public  improvements.  Besides  his  private  business, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Speare  have  been  sought  as  a  wise  and  judicious  mana- 
ger of  public  trusts.  He  is  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the  Everett 
National  Bank,  Boston,  a  Manager  in  the  Boston  Penny  Savings'  Bank,  and  a 
Director  in  eight  Railroad  Corporations,  of  one  of  which  he  is  President. 

Hon.  William  Bentley  Fowle,  third  Mayor  of  Newton,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, July  27,  1826.  His  father,  a  renowned  and  efficient  teacher  and  pro- 
moter of  education  for  many  years  in  Bostoif,  removed  to  Newton  and  occu- 
pied the  estate  afterwards  owned  by  the  late  Thomas  Edmands,  Esq.,  from 
1836  to  1847.  He  then  removed  with  his  family  to  Eoxbury,  but  returned  to 
West  Newton  in  1850,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  West  Newton 
Athenasum  and  its  first  President.  Mr.  Fowle,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
returned  to  Newton  in  1866,  and  has  since  resided  in  Auburndale.  While  in 
Boston,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1860,  1862  and  1865, 
and  in  1865  president  oi  that  body.  In  1862,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  he  recruited  a  company  of  Infantry  for  the  Forty-third  Eegiment  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  commanded  Post  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  during  the  winter 
of  1862-3,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  returned  on  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service.  In  Newton,  he  was  Selectman  for  the  years  1869-71,  Alderman, 
1877,  and  Mayor,  ]  878  and  1879.  Mr.  Fowle  is  a  close  parliamentarian,  and  an 
important  part  of  his  work  as  Mayor  consisted  in  establishing  just  and  or- 
derly relations  between  the  various  departments  of  the  City  Government ;  an 
energetic  and  successful  business  man,  and  an  honored  and  useful  public 
officer  and  citizen. 

Hon.  Rotal  M.  Pulsifbr,  the  fourth  and  present  Mayor  of  Newton,  was 
born  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  June  2,  1843.  His  remotest  ancestor,  Bene- 
dictus  Pulsifer,  the  first  of  the  race  to  set  foot  in  America,  was  forced  to  flee 
from  England  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  having  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bought  land  in  Ipswich  in  1635.  In  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Pulsifer's  ancestors  were  ardent  supporters  of  liberty.  Dur- 
ing the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  he  received  a  common  and  high  school 
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education,  and  was  prepared  for  college.  Less  than  three  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Boston  Herald,  where 
he  rose  rapidly  from  one  position  to  another,  till  he  became  junior  partner  in 
1865,  and,  in  1869,  purchased  the  paper,  in  connection  with  four  others,  two> 
of  whom,  after  a  few  years,  retired.  Mr.  Pulsifer,  besides  his  Interest  in 
journalism,  has  given  considerable  attention  to  several  important  outside 
business  enterprises.  He  is  prominently  connected  with  two  large  banking 
institutions  in  Boston,  and  more  recently  has  connected  himself  with  the 
management  of  several  railroads.  He  was  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  pro- 
posal to  make  Newton  a  city ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  for  three  years  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  in  the- 
difficult  period  of  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  Water  Works ;  was 
elected  Mayor  in  the  autumn  of  1879,-^  the  nominee  of  all  parties, —  and  his 
election  was  substantially  unanimous.  His  residence,  at  Auburndale  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles,  is  the  beautiful  estate  named  "  Islington." 

Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  this  History,  was  born  in  Boston,  Octobirr 
21,  1808,  fitted  for  college  at  the  Public  Latin  School,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1829,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1832. 
After  a  year  Spent  in  Boston  in  editorial  labors,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  church,  Waterville,  Me.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834:, 
at  the  same  time  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  and  during  the  year  1841 
taught  all  the  Greek  in  the  College.  In  1842,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
"Baptist  church,  Newton  Centre,  and  at  the  same  time  editor  of  the  Christian 
Review  (quarterly).  The  pastoral  relation  continued  just  twelve  and  a  half 
years,  and  was  followed  by  a  service  of  fifteen  years  of  editorial  labor  in 
connection  with  the  periodicals  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Dr.  Smith 
has  been  a  profuse  contributor  to  the  periodical  and  other  literature  of  his 
time,  and  has  continued,  without  intermission,  except  during  a,  year,  (July, 
1875,- JuJy,  1876,)  spent  in  Europe,  in  the  service  of  the  pulpit.  In  1831-2, 
he  was  concerned  with  the  late  Lowell  Mason,  Esq.,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  "  .luvenile  Lyre,"  the  first  publication  in  this  country  devoted  to  music 
for  children, —  most  of  the  songs  in  which  are  his  translations  from  German 
songs,  or  imitations,  adapted  to  the  German  music  of  Niigeli  and  others. 
Many  hymns  from  his  pen  are  found  in  the  various  church  collections.  The 
well-known  composition, — "My  country,  'tis  of  thee," — was  written  in  1832, 
and  first  used  at  a  children's  celebration  of  American  Independence  in  Park 
Street  church,  Boston,  the  same  year.  The  publications  of  Dr.  Smith,  besides 
numerous  articles  in  various  periodicals,  have  been,  "Life  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Grafton,"  "Lyric  Gems,"  "Rock  of  Ages,"  "Missionary  Sketches,"  and  the 
present  History ;  also,  occasional  sermons.  Dr.  Smith  likewise  contributed 
about  one  entire  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  (1829-1835),  in 
articles  translated  from  the  German  "  Conversations-Lexicon." 
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Acadia  college,  556. 

Adams,  Setli,  will  of,  821. 

Adelphian  library,  523,  664. 

^tna  Mill  Company,  582. 

Alarm  list,  337. 

Alcock's  swamp,  17. 

Andover,  37;  Pomp  Jackson's  residence, 
376. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  imprisoned,  205. 

Annual  appropriations,  774. 

Aqueduct  Company,  735. 

Associations  and  societies,  747. 

Athenaeum,  West  Newton,  665. 

Anburndale,  its  beginning,  702;  Congre- 
gational churcli,  704;  Centenary  Metho- 
dist church,  705 ;  church  of  the  Messiah, 
707. 

Bald  Pate  hill,  13, 124;  meadow,  16,  98, 110. 
Baptists,  censured,  50;  early,  287,  289. 
Baptist  pond,  15. 

Bardcn  Frederick,  biography  of,  769. 
Bates,  Key.  James,  election  of,  410,  422 ; 

call  and  acceptance,  422;   ordination, 

42S;   resignation,   424;   biography,  424, 

death  425. 
Battle  flag  from  Bunker  Hill,  344. 
Baury,  Rev.  A.  L..  biography  of,  479. 
Bell  of  the  First  church,  given  by  Federal 

street  church,  Boston,  415. 
Bemis'  factories,  576. 
Bemis,  George,  biography  of,  769. 
Bemis'  warp,  579. 

Bible  News  by  Noah  ■Worcester,  255. 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Henry,  biography  of,  770. 
Billerica,  when  incorporated,  37;  lands 

divided,  46;  farm  of  Cambridge  church 

in,  92. 
Billings  and  Holden  collection,  503. 
Biographical  notices,  86,  555,  769,  830. 
Blanden's  lane,  90. 
Blood,  Rev.  Caleb,  first  pastor  of  First 

Baptist  church,  299;  biography  of,  299; 

his  publications,  300. 
Bog  iron  ore  in  Newton,  14. 
Book  club,  Newton,  666. 
Boston,  early  limits  of,  21;  its  name,  21: 

neck,  22 ;  mill  pond,  22 ;  exchange  of  land 

with  Newton,  38 ;  bordering  on ,  33 ;  grant 

of  land  to  Newton,  82;  received  grant 

from  Brookline,  82. 
Botolph,  St.,  21. 
Botolpli's  town,  21. 
Boundary  lines  of  Newton,  28,  38,  83;  of 

estates,  130. 
Braintree  Company,  names  of  the,  26,27. 
Bridge,  the  great,  46, 48. 
Bridgewater  Collection,  503. 
Brighton  Included  in  Newtown,  31. 
Brook  farm,  16.  ' 


Brookline,  29,  82, 124. 

Buchanan,  James,  portrait  of,  682. 

BuUough's  pond,  14, 16, 17. 

Bunker  Hill,  British  loss  at,  348;  monu- 
ment, 383;  Monument  Association, 
members  of,  333. 

Burgoyne,  Newton  men  raised  to  oppose, 
346;  surrender  of,  378. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  WiUiam,  call  of,  425;  biog- 
raphy of,  426. 

Cambridge  deeds,  extracts  from,  44, 100. 

Cambridge  records,  extracts  from,  44. 

Cambridge,  first  church  in,  ]93j  largest 
taxpayer  in  Massachusetts,  194;  censors 
of  the  press  at,  194;  church  catalogue, 
194, 195. 

Cambridge  hill,  123. 

Cambridge,  protest  of,  against  separar 
tion,  64. 

Canada  expedition,  223,  soldiers  in  the, 
350. 

Casco  (Portland)  defended,  187. 

Cemeteries  — the  old,  on  Centre  street, 
273;  given  to  the  town,  273;  bounds, 
273;  ffrst  tenant,  274;  inscriptions,  270; 
■West  Parish,  277;  South,  278;  Lower 
Falls,  279 ;  the  new,  586. 

Centenary  Methodist  church,  705. 

Centennial,  Newton's,  738. 

Centennial  oration  of  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  ex- 
tracts from,  375,  745. 

Central  Congregational  church,  709;  or- 
ganized, 710. 

Channing  church,  688. 

Charles  river,  bounding  Newton,  38. 

Charles  ■Ward  Post,  603. 

Chase,  Frof.  Irali,  biography  of,  555. 

Cheesecake  brook,  17;  origin  of  its  nauie^ 
17;  location,  89,  578. 

Chelmsford,  37. 

Chemical  works,  set  off  to  Waltham,  489; 

Chestnut  hill,  13,  717;  granted  to  Isaac 
Beach,  113. 

Chestnut  hill  reservoir,  33, 734,  735. 

Children  to  be  catechized,  47,  99. 

Church  membership,  certifloate  of,  289. 

Church  members,  the  only  voters,  49. 

Church  and  parish  separate,  234. 

Church  edifice  of  1805,  411;  sale  of  pews, 
411;  the  sitters,  413;  choir,  413;  bell, 415. 

Clncinuati,  Massachusetts,  383;  biogra- 
phy of  members,  384. 

City  of  Newton,  movements  originating 
the,  728;  petition  for  a  charter,  723;  tha 
popular  vote.  729. 

Claflm  Guard,  758. 

Claflin,  ■William,  biography  of,  830. 

Clarke,  Rev.  J.  S.,  biography  of,  771. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  biography  of,  772. 
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Clarke,  Samuel  C,  reminisoenoes  of,  824. 

Clay,  Henry,  portrait  of,  682. 

Coclcerel  cfiurcli,  Boston,  253. 

Colby,  Gardner,  biography  of,  773. 

Cold  Spring  brook,  17,  685. 

Colony  records,  extracts  from,  48. 

Colporteur  supported,  785. 

Columbian  Star,  661. 

Common  at.Newton  Centre,  gift  of  Jona. 
Hyde  and  Wiswall  heirs,  19, 141,316. 

Concord,  37;  convention  at,  332i  369;  dele- 
gates to  Provlnoial  Congress,  333. 

Conduits,  Boston,  through  Newton,  734, 
735. 

Constables,  collecting  taxes,  23, 224. 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  367. 

Consumption,  deaths  by,  in  Newton,  19. 

Conveyances  of  estates,  105. 

Cook  hUl,  578. 

Cooke,  Phineas,  biography  of,  772. 

Corn  mill  built  on  Charles  river,  92. 

Com,  prices  of,  232. 

Cornwallis,  surrender  of,  373:  parole,  374. 

Cotton,  John,  elected,  215;  salary  of,  216 ; 
biography,  217;  epitaph,  218:  publica- 
tions, 218;  events  m  his  ministry,  219; 
his  house  burnt  and  rebuilt,  222. 

Cotton  machinery,  403 ;  for  factories  in 
Mexico,  463;  manufiioture  in  Mexico, 
463. 

County  rock,  17. 

Crane,  Eev.  Origen,  biography  of,  469. 

Crehore  mill,  272. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  missions,  180. 

Crashing  machine,  66. 

Crystal  lake,  15. 

Dana,  E.  H.,  his  speech  at  Lexington,  331. 

Davis,  Mary,  biography  of,  774. 

Davis,  Soth,  his  academy,  250;  reminis- 
cences, 136, 168,  437, 721,  775,  809, 818, 820, 
822. 

Deacons  ordained,  53. 

Deaths,  and  ages  of  inhabitants,  from 
the  "Ward  manuscripts,  28r-286. 

Decoration  hymn,  649. 

Dedham  Island,  259. 

Deer  protected,  54. 

Denny  place,  97, 123. 

Depreciated  money,  364. 

Deputies  chosen,  23. 

Descendants  of  revolutionary  soldiers, 
383. 

Dignifying  the  pews,  208. 

Division  of  the  town,  483;  petition  for, 
490;  lines  of  division,  492;  controversy 
closed,  492. 

Dogij,  tax  on,  55. 

Dorchester  church,  members  from,  196. 

Drew's  (Erosamon)  saw-mill,  124. 

Dummer  farm,  17. 

Durant's  Corner,  437. 

East  and  West  Companies,  334-336, 340, 330. 

Edmands,  J.  Wiley,  gift  to  the  library, 
672,  673;  biography  of,  775. 

Education,  235, 436;  six  school-houses  rec- 
ommended, 436;  school-house  at  West 
Newton,  437;  school  wards,  437;  school 
appropriations,  438, 439, 441^  445 ;  school- 
house  at  Upper  EaUs,  438;  school  regu- 
lations, 439;  school-bouses,  441;  high 
school  education,  442;  district  system 
abolished,  444;  new  school-houses,  446; 
high  school  building,  447;  graduates, 
447;  training  school,  443;  art  models,  448; 
honorsatParlsand  Vienna,  443;  school- 
house  property,  449. . 


Election,  the  first,  of  governor,  1780-1800, 
394, 395;  of  presidential  electors,  394;  of 
representative,  393. 

Eliot,  John,  and  the  Indians,  170 ;  letter 
to  Shepard,  177;  his  courage,  178;  peti- 
tion against  selling  liquor,  180;  monu- 
ment, 186;  petition  against  slavery,  635. 

Eliot  Congregational  church,  426,  684; 
corner-stone,  685;  dedication  and  re- 
cognition, 685;  first  pastor,  685;  Rev. 
L.  Cutler,  086;  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman, 
686 ;  Rev.  S.  M.  Freeland,  687;  deacons, 
687. 

JEIliot  family,  genealogy  of,  824. . 

Eliot  Manufacturing  Company,  268,  269. 

Ely,  A.  B.,  biography  of,  777. 

Engine  at  Lower  Falls,  744. 

English' oppression,  204, 205. 

Evang.  Cong,  church,  Auburudale,  704. 

Evening  schools,  56. 

Families,  six,  who  worshipped  in  Rox- 
bury,  223,  224. 

Parlow,  J.  S.,  speech  of,  079. 

Female  academy  at  Newton  Centre,  722. 

Fifth  church  built,  426,  dedicated,  427. 

Fire  companies,  526;  department,  628;  la- 
ter growth,  528 ;  report  against,  629j  de- 
partment, property  of,  533. 

First  Baptist  church,  early  Baptists,  287; 
certificate  of  membership,  287;  of  bap- 
tism, 283;  preliminary  meeting,  292;  in- 
fluence of  Elhanan  Winchester,  292, 300; 
views  of  church  polity,  293;  members, 
294;  organized,  295;  meeting-house,  296; 
first  iiastor,  299;  sale  of  pew  lots,  303; 
enlargement,  303;  an  annual  meeting, 
304;  description  of  house  and  sittings, 
304;  the  ministerial  tax,  304;  Mr.  Graf- 
ton's death  and  funeral,495;  uewcdifice 
dedicated,  496;  pastors,  499;  admissions, 
499;  statistics,  500;  ministers,  memljers 
of,  501;  Sabbath-school,  its  commence- 
ment, 601;  superintendents,  602;  be- 
quests,602;  thechoir,503;  church  clock, 
504;  reminiscences,  604;  Sabbath-school 
at  ThompsonviUe,  507. 

Fish,  used  as  manure,  45;  protected,  54, 

Flag  raising  in  Newton  Centre,  606. 

Flynt,  Henry,  preaches  at  Newton,  216;  his 
character,  216; his  preaching,  216;  tutor 
at  Cambridge,  216, 

Fortihcations  at  Cambridge,  22;  rate  for 
expense  of,  22;  course  of,  23;  extent  of, 
24. 

Pourdrinier  press,  272. 

Fowle,  William  B.,  biography  of,  833. 

Freeholders  in  1679  and  1798, 309. 

Free  library,  transferred  to  the  city,  676; 
additions,  631. 

Freeman's  oath,  78,  79. 

French  and  Indian  war,  the  fallen  in,  317. 

Fresh  pond,  24,  28. 

Fuller,  Abraham,  biography  of,  779, 

Fuller  academy,  247, 488,  720. 

Fuller  farm,  89, 118, 167,  169. 

Fuller,  Joseph,  biography  of,  781. 

Fuller's  corner,  89;  tavern,  119. 

Furber,  Rev.  D.  L.,  ordained,  427;  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  430;  thirtieth  do., 431; 
consecr.ition  prayer  at  new  cemetery, 
588. 

Gardner,   Col.,  his  regiment,  346,    347; 

death  of,  347;  bravery  of,  347;  letter  to  a 

committee  in  Boston,  349, 
General  Court,  letter  of,  to  Mr.  Wlswall, 

198. 
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George  III,  statue  of,  in  New  York,  321; 
run  into  bullets,  321. 

Girls,  schools  for;  248;  in  Boston,  248. 

Grace  churoli,  694;  new  building,  696: 
chime  of  bells,  698. 

Grafton, Eev.  Joseph,  301;  ordained,301; 
salary,  301;  admissions  during  Ms  pas- 
torate, 301;  elected  to  the  Convention, 
301;  oflioes  held  by,  302;  children,  302; 
colleague,  3U2;  death  and  funeral,  495; 
publications  of,  495;  reminiscences  of, 
406;  805. 

Grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  236;  in 
Newton,  246. 

Gray's  elegy,  Knowles'  addition  to,  561. 

Great  bridge,  51,  B7. 

Great  meadows,  17, 120. 

GreenougU,  Eev.  William,  ordination,  253; 
biography,  254;  Iiis  salary,  2oj;  his  the- 
ology, 256;  personal  appearance,  266; 
colleague,  256;  marriage,  257;  death,  257; 
reminiscences  of,  801. 

Greenough,  Mrs.,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
801. 

Grove  hill  cemetery,  686. 

Haokett,  Prof.  H.  B  ,  biography  of,  663. 

Halfway  covenant,  229. 

Hammond,  Samuel,  in  the  Boston  tea 
party,  329. 

Hammond's  pond,  15, 124, 139. 

Hancock,  John,  elected  governor,394, 395. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Collection,  603. 

Harbach  house,  93.825. 

Harvard  college,  gift  to.  37,  88. 

Headley's  history  of  the  rebellion,  613. 

Hickman,  Mrs.,  and  the  Fuller  legacy,  721. 

Higher  education,  718;  Mrs.  Rowson's 
academy,  718;  Puller  academy,  720;' fe- 
male academy  at  Newton  Centre,  722; 
Lasell  seminary,  724;  West  Newton  clas- 
sical school,  720 

High  school,  447;  art  treasures  in,  448. 

History,  three  great  events  in,  204. 

Hobart,  Eev.  Nehemiah,  parentage,  199; 
ordination,  200;  death,  200;  character, 
201;  publications,  201;  epitaph,  202;  re- 
ceipts, 203. 

Home  for  boys.  Pine  farm,  749. 

Home  for  missionaries'  children,  751-2. 

Home  for  orphan  girls,  747, 748. 

Homer,  Eev.  Jonathan,  election,  408;  sal- 
ary offered,  408;  letter  of  acceptance, 
409;  ministry  of,  410;  events  in  his  min- 
istry, 410;  orthodoxy  of,  414;  biography 
of,  il5;  character,  416;  letter  of,  419:  of 
Mrs.  Homei-,  420;  publications  of,  421; 
his  note  on  health  statistics,  18;  on  ex- 
teat  of  Newton,  38. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  his  company,  26,  27; 
journey  toHartf  ord,  34, 193. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  bequest  of,  237. 

Hopkinton,  town  of,  237. 

Huckleberry  tavern,  126. 

HuU  mansion,  old,  Newtonville,  820. 

Hyde,  J.  P.  C,  speech  of,  078;  biography 
of.  832. 

Hyde,  Jonathan,  notice  of,  290;  ordained, 
290;  warned  out  of  Brookline,  291. 

Hyde's  nursery,  822. 

Indians,  agreement  with  tlie,  25;  called 
to  worship  by  drum,  27;  to  be  arrested, 
49;  at  Medfleld,  86;  incidents  of  Indian 
war,  93;  converts  faithful,  94;  John 
Druoeslainby,  97;  Noah  Wiswall  slain 
by,  99.    See  Nonantum  Indians. 

Indian  deed  of  Upper  Palls,  201. 


Indian  wars,  93, 94, 187;  relics,  693. 

Institution  hill,  13,  640. 

Intemperance,  first  petition  against,  180. 

Jackson,  Michael,  bravery  of,  341;    his 

sword,  342. 
Jackson,  William,  ordained  deacon,  423; 

biography  of,  783. 
Jackson.  1  imothy,  biography  of ,  781. 
Jefferson,  President,  his  reply,  401. 
Jones,  G.  H. ,  speech  of,  680. 

Kenrick's  bridge.  100. 
Kenricktfiand,  516. 
Killing  birds,  reward  for,  54. 
Knowles,  James  D.,  biography  of,  661. 

Lafayette  in  Newton,  818. 

Lands,  common  divided,  47:  grants  of,  15, 
28,31,41,46,82,84;  set  oS  to  Eoxbury, 
38;  to  Waltham,  38. 

Last  town  meeting,  729. 

Lee  estate,  717. 

Leighton,  Eev.  S.  S.,  biography  of,  470. 

Lexington,  37. 

Library  association  of  Newton,  666;  New- 
ton Centre,  682;  West  Parish  library  of 
1798, 663;  books  in  the,  664;  Athenaeum, 
665;  Newton  book  club,  666 ;  free  library, 
666;  land  and  subscriptions,  671,  672;  or- 
ganized, 075;  building  dedicated,  675; 
transferred  to  the  city,  676;  Lower  Falls 
library,  682;  North  yillage  do.,  682. 

Lily  pond  grove,  20. 

Lincoln,  President,  election  of,  602. 

Litigation  after  tlio  war,  388. 

Little  Cambridge,  38. 

Lockup,  the  first,  56. 

Longevity  in  Nevvtoa,  279 

Louisburg,  317. 

Lower  Falls,  270;  conveyances,  270;  busi- 
ness by  water  power,  271,  falls  and  brid- 
ges, 271;  paper-mUIs,  271,  272;  paper- 
making.  272;  population,  272;  cemetery, 
gift  of,  279;  St.  Mary's  church,  255,  477; 
origin,  478;  statistics,  480;  donations 
to,  480;  Sabbath  school,  480. 

Lyceum  hall,  487. 

Mann,  Horace,  biography  of,  786. 
Mason  D.  H.,  speech  of,  658;  biography 

of,  787. 
Massachusetts,  first  twelve  towns  in,  34; 

constitution  of,  393. 
Mather,  Increase,  visits  England,  205. 
Maugus  hill,  259. 
Mayhew  farm,  17, 114, 142. 
Meeting-house,  seating  the,  208;  location 

of,  220;  the  third,  222. 
Meetings  in  a  hall,  60. 
Meriam,  Jonas,  chosen  pastor,  226;  his 

salary,  226;  biography,  228;    the  slave, 

228;    character,  230;  death,  230;  events 

in  his  ministry,  231. 
Merrimac  river,  37. 
Messiah,  church  of  the,  707. 
Methodist  church,  Upper  Palls,  origin, 

472;  pastors,  473;  Sabbath  school,  473; 

church  building,  474;  Lower  Palls,  481; 

pastors,  482;  Newton  Centre,  608;  New- 
tonville, 713. 
Middlesex  deeds,  extracts  from,  108. 
Military  titles,  317. 
Mill  pond  in  Boston,  22. 
Minerals  of  Newton,  14. 
Ministerial  tax,  collected  by  distraint, 

258;  petition  to  be  released  from,  289, 

291 ;  petition  granted,  290. 
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Ministers  not  taxed,  315. 

Minute-men,  333,  S41. 

Missionary  concert,  256. 

Missions,  New  England  sared  by,  200; 
origin  of,  800;  in  iN'ewton  and  Ceylon, 
185. 

Moffatt  Mil,  13., 

Monument  to  first  settlers,  206. 

Morse  field,  32. 

Morse  island,  678. 

Mortality  in  Newton,  18. 

Moras  multicaulis,  822. 

Mount  Auburn,  its  name,  808. 

Mount  Ida,  13. 

Mount  rieasant,  13. 

Muddy  river,  28,  29. 

Murray,  Rev.  John,  preacher  at  Glouces- 
ter, 300. 

Musical  Bocieties,  75G. 

Myrtle  Baptist  church,  459. 

Nahaton,  Amos,  deposition  of,  263. 

Nahaton,  WilUam,  deed  of,  261. 

Names  given  to  Newton,  37. 

Names  of  soldiers  of  the  revolution;  335-8, 
344-6,  350-1,  377-82;  of  the  war  of  1861-5, 
607-10,  623-5,  631-48. 

Naticli,  given  to  the  Indians,  183;  found- 
ing of,  183;  church  formed,  184;  monu- 
ment to  Eliot,  185. 

Natural  history  society,  758. 

NecU  in  Boston,  22. 

New  Cambridge  records,  extracts  from, 
50. 

New  Lights,  290, 756;  church  of,  organized, 
291. 

New  pews  erected,  232. 

Newspaper  controversy  on  the  UoUis 
professorship,  266. 

Newton  —  general  views  of,  13;  hills  of, 
13;  plains  of,  13;  geological  features,  14: 
briiiges  of,  14;  villages  of,  14;  ponds  and 
broois,  15;  county  rook,  17;  health  Sta- 
tistics, 18;  bills  of  mortality,  18;  popu- 
lation and  deaths,  19;  scenery  of,  19; 
connected  with  the  history  of  Boston, 
21;  a  fortified  place,  22;  line  of  the  pal- 
isades, 23;  right  of  settlers  to  the  land, 
24;  Indian  titles  purchased,  25;  first  ac- 
cession, 36;  names  of  Mr.  Hooker's  com- 
pany, 26;  complaint  of  restricted  quar- 
ters, 2T;  boundary  line,  28,  29,  30,  83; 
Watertown  anil  Newton,  31-33;  aspiring 
to  be  the  metropolis,  33;  Mr.  Hooker's 
removal  from,  34;  its  wealth  in  1634,  34; 
State  tux  of,  33;  Houses  in,  35;  grant  of 
Shawsbine  land,  35;  a  hard  soil  made 
useful,  37;  name  given  to,  37;  extent  of, 
38;  land  set  ofl  from,  38;  settlers  came 
singly,  39;  ages  of  settlers,  39;  John 
Jackson  the  first  settler,  39, 40;  settlers 
to  1700,  41;  inventory  of  persons  and 
property,  1646,  42;  public  worship  in 
1G50,  42;  on  division  from  Cambridge, 
43;  extiaets  from  records, 44, 144;  inven- 
tory in  1646, 42;  in  1047,  45;  sued  by  min- 
isterial sui)plles,  49;  its  first  military 
company,  49;  chose  John  Ward  first 
deputy,  51;  first  death  in,  52;  first  mar- 
riage in,  52;  second  meeting-house,  53; 
the  first  stove  in  the  meeting-house,  64; 
seating  the  parishioners  discontinued, 
64;  later  records  of.  55;  partial  freedom 
from  Cambridge,  67;  ofUcers  chosen 
from,  58;  movements  for  an  indepen- 
dent town,  58.  petition  to  the  town  and 
answer,  50;  ministerial  tax  abated,  60; 
petition  to  the  Court,  60;  meetings  held 


in  a  ball,  60;  first  meeting-house,  60; 
line  between  Cambridge  and  Cambridge 
village,  61;  first  church, 61;  to  elect  town 
officers,  61;  petition  of  1678,  62;  signers 
Of,  63;  freemen  who  did  not  sign,  03; 
protest  of  Cambridge,  64;  first  select- 
men chosen,  72;  articles  of  agreement, 
75;  date  of  separation  from  Cam^bridge, 
77;  seal  of  Newton,  77;  name,  80;  popu- 
lation, 80;  limits  of,  81;  boundary  lines, 
83;  dividing  line  from  Cambridge,  83; 
biography  of  first  settlers,  86;  first 
house  m,  88;  common  at  Centre,  91;  first 
grist-mill  in,  103:  grants  of  land,  104, 
106;  common  at  Ncwtonville,  113;  third 
meeting-house,  113;  division  of  estates, 
115;  boundaries  of  do.,  130;  roads  and 
streets  of,  100;  work  for  the  Noiiantum 
Indians,  170;  the  First  church,  193;  first 
pastor,  196;  his  death,  197;  second  pas- 
tor, Mr.  Hobart,  ordination,  200;  his 
death,  200;  publications,  201;  events  in 
his  ministry,  201;  epitaph,  202;  seating 
the  meeting-house,  208;  warming  the 
bouse,  211;  noon-houses,  211;  the  stocks, 
212;  location  of  the  meeting-house,  214; 
new  meeting-house,  22a;  church  records 
burned,  229;  schools  and  school-houses, 
238;  John  Staples,  first  teacher  in,  239; 
John  Brown,  second  teacher,  240;  hon- 
ored at  World's  Expositions,  240;  dis- 
sensions, 241;  Samuel  Miller's  gift,  242; 
private  schools,  247, 248;  woman's  school, 
248;  school  appropriations,  248;  West 
Newton,  250;  Upper  Falls,  259;  Lower 
Falls,  270;  site  of  the  mills,  270;  works 
of  Mr.  A'Sfillard,  271;  families  in  the 
Lower  Falls,  272;  cemeteries,  273;  the 
oldest,  given  to  the  town,  273;  persons 
buried  in,  274;  West  Parish  burying 
ground,  277;  first  tenant,  278;  South 
burial  ground,  278;  Lower  Falls  ceme- 
tery, 279;  the  new  cemetery,  6fe5;  deaths 
in  Newton,  281-286;  First  Baptist 
church,  287;  New  Lights,  290;  church 
polity,  293;  meeting-house,  296;  seces- 
sions, 300;  Mr.  Grafton's  pastorate,  301, 
302;  enlargement,  30.3;  the  sittings,  305; 
pew  tax,  307;  freeholders  in  Newton  in 
1679  and  1798, 309;  estates  and  valuation, 
310;  Newton  in  the  rovolutionf316-385; 
first  State  elections,  394;  var  of  1812, 
397;  remonstrance,  398;  election  of  llr. 
Homer,  408;  letter  of  acceptance,  409: 
colleague  pastor,  410;  meetmg-house  of 
1806,411;  sittings,  412;  the  church  bell, 
415;  biography  of  Dr.  Homer,  416;  let- 
ters by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homer,  419,  420; 
ministry  of  Mr.  Bates,  422;  Rev.  W. 
Bushnell,  425;  now  church  edifice,  426; 
Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  427;  new  churches 
formed,  428;  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
430;  thirtieth  do.,  431;  statistics,  434; 
education  in  Newton,  430;  wards  and 
districts,  437;  regulations,  439:  appro- 
priations, 441;  intho  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, 597-602;  Ne%vton  a  city,  728;  water 
works,  730;  centennial,  739;  town  and 
city  statistics,  702;  economical  statis- 
tics, 810. 

Newton  and  the  Indian  wars,  187. 

Newton  Baptist  church,  691;  statistics, 
693;  the  corner-stone,  693. 

Newton  cemetery,  586;  commenced,  686; 
dedication,  686 ;  additions,  687;  gateway, 
689;  soldiers'  monument  in,  689. 

Newton  Centre,  Methodist  church,  SOS; 
Unitarian  society,  609. 
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Newton  female  academy,  413. 

Newton  free  library,  Dr.  D.  K.  Hitchcock's 
suggestion  of,  667;  speech  of  Dr.  Hitoli- 
cook,  669;  land  for,  671;  contributors  to, 
672;  gift  of  J.  Wiley  lidmands,  673; 
conditions,  673;  corner-stone,  674;  dedi- 
cated, 675;  oraanized,  675;  man.igers, 
675;  cost,  676 ;  transferred  to  the  city,  676. 

Newton  Highlands,  715;  Conf;regational 
church,  428,  715;  letter  to,  429. 

Newton  in  the  Revolution,  316-385.  See 
Kevolution,  Newton  in  the. 

Newton  in  the  war  of  1812, 397-407.  See 
War  of  1812. 

Newton  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  597- 
662;  votes  and  resolutions,  598-600; 
pledges  of  money  in  the  war,  603;  flag 
raising,  606;  soldiers  who  perished,  607, 
623;  Gettysburg,  612,  625,  653,  654;  the 
triple  funeral,  619;  the  patriotic  Sab- 
bath, 621;  soldiers'  names,  631-648;  bat- 
tles in  which  Newton  men  shaved,  651; 
reports  of  regiments,  050;  sword  given 
to  Col.  Edmands,  655;  Leo's  surrender, 
653,  655;  Lookout  mountain,  656;  return 
of  the  44th  regiment,  657;  paper  printed 
at  Petersburg,  661. 

Newton  Lower  Falls  library,  682. 

Newton  Sunday  school  Union,  754, 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  proprietors  and  title, 
259;  first  mill,  260;  snuff-mills,  266;  saw- 
mill, 267;  giist  and  fulling  mills,  267; 
cotton-mill,  268 ;  screw  factory  268 ;  wire 
mill,  268 ;  iron  works,  268;  Otis  Pettee's 
works,  269;  iron  castings,  269. 

Newtons  of  later  growth,  702. 

NewtonviUe,  709;  Central  Congregational 
church, 428, 709;  Swedenborgian  church, 
711;  Universalist  society,  712;  Methodist 
church,  713. 

New  town-book  ordered,  74. 

Nonantum  hill,  13, 170;  house,  814. 818,  828. 

Nonantum  Indians,  170;  the  first  meeting, 
171;  their  questions,  173;  Waban's  con- 
fession, 174;  second  meeting,  174;  relig- 
ious intlSrest,  176;  civilization,  177; 
success  of  the  gospel,  177;  opposition, 
178;  act  of  the  Court  concerning,  178; 
action  of  Parliament.  179;  contributions 
for,  180;  guarded  against  intemperance, 
180;  fourth  visit,  181;  their  theology,  181; 
fruits  of  the  gospel,  182;  settlement  in 
Natiok,  183;  statistics,  186. 

Noon-houses,  211. 

Normal  school.  West  Newton,  726. 

North  village,  beginnings,  576;  paper 
making,  577;  paper  and  snuft  mills,  579; 
dye-woods,  579;  cotton  cloth,  579;  other 
manufactures,  680;  gas  manufacture, 
680;  Tin  Horn,  581 ;  bridjje,  582 ;  California 
street,  682;  North  Evangelical  church, 
-583;  Sabbath  school,  683;  church  organ- 
ized, 583;  pastor  ordained,  584;  chapel 
dedicated,  584;  free  llbrary,.B82. 

Kowell  s  bridge,  28. 

Oak  hill.  13;  second  centre  of   Newton, 

239;  schools,  242. 
Old  records,  to  be  copied,  51 
Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  700. 

Pains'  hill,  162.  „„,,,,,  ^  „„,; 

■paU,  velvet,  bought,  225;  to  be  let,  225. 
Palmer's  Brook,  16. 
Parker,  John  P.,  biography  of ,  7M. 
Parker,  Theodore,  resolutions  of,  808. 
P.arsonage  at  Newton  Centre,  822. 
Past  and  present,  745, 746.v 


Pattison,  Rev.  R.  E.,  biography  of,  060. 

Peabody,  George,  don.ation  of,  796. 

Pegan  hill,  in  Dover,  185. 

Pequod  country,  92. 

Pettee,  Otis,  biography  of,  792. 

Pews,  dignifying  the,  208. 

Pianos  authorized  for  schools,  B6. 

Pigeon  estate,  55, 118;  patriotism  of  Mr. 

Pigeon,  333;  C.  du  M.  Pigeon  and  Au- 

bumd.ale,  702. 
Pine  farm  school,  750. 
Political  parties,  395,  396. 
Pond  brook,  16. 

Ponica,  or  Great  Meadows,  125. 
Poor,  provision  for  the,  510;  first  record, 

511;  workhouse.  511;  first  overseer,  611; 

regulations,  612;   new  code,  615;  Ken- 
rick  fund,  516. 
Population  of  Newton  and  deaths,  19, 775, 

809,  810. 
Portrait  of  Joseph  Ward,  742;  of  Mary 

IJavis,  774;  of  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  809;  of  J. 

Wiley  Edmands,  809. 
Post-offices,  816. 
Pound  lane,  55. 
Pound,  new,  225. 
Powder  house,  56. 
Prayer  at  town  meetings,  55. 
Press,  censors  of  the,  194. 
Prince,  Thomas,  his  history,  27. 
Provincial  Congress,  first  and  second,  333. 
Public  parks,  729. 

Pulpit  candidates,  215;  supplies,  226,  233. 
Pulsifer,  Royal  M.,  biography  of,  833. 

Quinobequin,  259. 

Railroad,  Woonsockot  division,  427;  Wor- 
cester, 811.     . 

Rate  for  ministerial  salaiy,  46. 

Rebellion,  war  of  the.  See  Newton  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Records  of  First  church  burned,  196;  new 
records  started,  229. 

Records  of  Newton,  extracts  from,  44,  55, 
104. 

Reminiscences  of  men  and  things,  801. 

Representatives,  House  of,  origin  of,  23. 

Representatives,  774,  808. 

Revolution,  Newton  in  the,  232, 316;  the 
stamp  act,  318;  instructions  to  the  rep- 
resentative, 319;  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  320;  indignation  of  the 
people,  320;  merchants' resolutions,  321; 
stamp  act  repealed,  321;  statue  or 
George  III.  raised,  321;  the  same  melted 
into  bullets,  321;  navigation  act,  322;  in- 
dignity, 322;  the  mutmy  act,  322;  con- 
vention in  Boston,  323;  resolutions,  323; 
resolutions  of  the  town,  323;  instruc- 
tions to  the  representative,  324;  circular 
from  Boston  and  reply, '325;  measures 
proposed,  328;  resolves,  328;  the  Boston 
tea  party,  329;  restriction  on  luxuries, 
330;  minute-men  called  for,  333;  Newton 
companies,  334;  aged  men,  334;  soldiers 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  335,  336; 
eight  months'  soldiers,  344;  Newton 
soldiers  in  Gardner's  regiment  at  Bun- 
ker hiU,  346;  do.  in  the  army,  346;  rein- 
forcements, 346;  death  of  Col.  Gardner, 
347;  whole  number  of  troops,  349;  Dor- 
chester heights,  350;  action  against  sus- 
pected persons,  351;  providential  fore- 
sight, 353;  the  question,  355;  the  deci- 
sive vote,  350;  causes  of  the  revolution, 
357;  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
338;  Boston  evacuated,  359;  the  Canada 
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expedition,  359;  women's  work,  359;  pay 
of  soldiers,  360, 361;  patriotic  spirit,  362; 
the  results  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  364;  loana,366, 369;  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  368, 393 ;  ways  and  means, 
372;  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  373,  374; 
cataloguesof  soldiers,  335-8,  344-6,  350, 
351,  377-382;  Newton  men  in  the  revolu- 
tion, 374;  money  raised,  375;  roster  of 
oi&cers,  376;  names  represented,  376; 
Pomp  Jackson,  376;  quotas  required, 
379;  bounties,  379;  members  of  Bunker 
hm  monument  association.  383;  do.  of 
Mass.  Cincinnati,  383;  support  pledged, 
393. 

Bice,  Alexander  H..  speech  of,  at  Newton's 
centennial,  741;  biography  of,  831. 

Rice,  Marshall  S.,  biography  of,  794. 

Kice,  Thomas,  jr.,  address  of,  at  dedica- 
tion soldiers'  monument,  692;  biography 
of  795. 

Kichards'  hotel,  124, 290. 

Bichardson,  John,  of  the  Nonantum 
house,  826,  828. 

Bight  of  settlers  to  tlie  land,  24;  Indian 
titles  purchased,  25. 

Ripley,  Prof.  H.  J.,  biography  of,  558. 

Roads  described,  160;  westward  from  Bos- 
ton, 81 ;  from  West  Newton  to  Uoxbury, 
162;  from  Watertown  to  Dedham,  104; 
through  Fuller  farm,  169. 

Rogers,  John,  donor  oi'  the  church  clock, 
823. 

Roman  Catholic  churches  —  St.  Mary's, 
475;  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  700; 
St.  Bernard's,  708. 

Royton  farm,  108, 133. 

Sabbath  law,  50;  observance,  resolve  con- 
cerning, 407;  kept  sacred,  804. 

Sabbath  school  of  First  Parish,  433. 

Safe,  fire-pioof,  55. 

Savings,  institution  for,  523;  do.  bank,  759. 

Sawmill,  Erosamon  Drew's,  124. 

Sawmill  meadows,  125. 

Scenery  of  Newton,  19. 

School  committee,  nrst  chosen,  236. 

School-house,  votes  to  build  a,  63,  235; 
later  action  on,  241-9;  to  be  used  as  a 
work-house,  244;  an  ancient,  247;  bought 
by  the  town,  249. 

School-houses,  land  for,  66. 

Schools.    5ce  Education. 

Schools,  private,  247.  See  Higher  educa- 
tion. 

Sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  72. 

Sears,  Barnas,  biography  of,  655,  795. 

Second  Baptist  church,  460;  members, 
467;  sketch  of,  468;  early  preachers,  409; 
first  pastor,  469;  other  pastors,  470;  de- 
cline, 471;  statistics,  472. 

Second  precinct  started,  231. 

Selectmen,  first  board  chosen,  72, 772;  list 
of,  762. 

Separate,  or  New  Light  churches,  290. 291. 

Shays'  rebellion,  the,  386;  instructions  to 
representative,  386;  circular  to  Newton 
during,  389;  reply,  390. 

Shawshino,  grant  of,  36;  character  of,  36; 
extent  of,  37;  lands  divided,  4C. 

Sherman,  Roger,  original  letter  of,  823. 

Sherman's  march,  656. 

Silver  lake,  16;  factories  at,  16. 

Singing  festivals,  504;  school,  the  first, 
756. 

Slave-holding  In  Massachussetts,  534; 
Eliot's  petition  against,  635:  do.  in  New- 
ton, 638 ;  the  last  slave,  538;  slave-owners, 


539;  Mrs.  Mcrlam's    slave,  228;  Pomp 

Jackson  376. 
Smelt  brook,  17. 

Smith,  Key.  S.  F.,  notice  of,  834. 
Social  library.  West  Parish,  663. 
Societies  In  Newton,  747. 
Soldiers  in  the  revolution,  335-382;  in  the 

civil  war,  007-648;  students  in,  569. 
South  burial  ground,  278;  proprietors, 

278;  Bold  to  the  town,  278;  dimensions, 

279. 
South  meadow  brook,  15, 17. 
Speare,  Alden,  speech  of,  677;  biography 

of,  833. 
Squash  end,  254. 
St.  Bernard's  church,  708. 
St.  David's  musical  society,  756. 
Stake  meadow,  162. 
Standing  order,  the,  290. 
Staples,X)ea.  John,  house  of,  13, 17;  teach- 
er, 238, 239;  biography,  239;  his  will,  240; 

death,  284. 
State  loans,  224;  tax,  the  first,  23. 
Steamboat  on  the  Charles,  20. 
Steam  fire  engines,  532. 
Stocks,  the  public,  212. 
Style,  old  and  new,  77. 
Sudbury  river  conduit,  735. 
Suflolk.deeds,  extracts  from,  107. 
Superintendent  of  schools,  66. 
Swedenboigi.in  chnrch,  711. 

Tate  and  Brady,  in  worship,  231. 

Taxation  of  the  towns,  23. 

Temperance,  180,  619;  FJiot's  petition 
against  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  180; 
circular  on,  620;  constitution,  620;  liter- 
ary exercises,  623;  Dr.  Gilbert's  remi- 
niscences, 624;  town  action,  524;  town 
agent,  623 ;  society,  665. 

Thanksgiving  collection,  63. 

Theological  institution,  charter,  540;  first 
trustees,  540;  purchase  of  estate,  641; 
subscribtevs,  541;  the  mansion-house. 
642, 825,  820;  first  professor^543;  second 
do.,  544;  first  anniversary,  644;  Farwell 
hall,  645;  Colby  haU,  646;  Sturtevant 
hall,  648;  early  patrons,  547;  ofScers, 
648;  alumni,  649-634;  biographical 
notices,  655;  students  in  the  war  of 
1861-5, 669. 

Thompsonville,  14, 607. 

Tithing  men,  to  be  dispensed  with,  65. 

Tobacco  not  to  be  taken  publicly,  48. 

Town-book  procured,  72;  first  record,  72, 

Town  clerks,  762. 

Town,  measuring  the,  214. 

Town  seal,  56. 

Train,  Prof.  A.  S.,  biography  of,  565. 

Training  fields,  the,  71, 141, 310. 

Transfiguration,  painting  of  the,  682. 

Tray,  Sarah,  deposition  of,  264. 

Treasure  buried,  819. 

Tree  planting,  819. 

Trees,  remarkable,  814. 

Trumbull's  description  of  Hooker's  jour- 
ney, 34. 

Turtle  island,  268. 

Two  precincts,  petition  for,  214, 215. 

Underwood  Col.  A.  B.,  699,  615,  622,  656. 
Unitarian  society.   West    Newton,    458:; 

Newton  Centre,  609;  Channlng  church, 

688;  Chestnut  Hill,  717. 
United  States  taxes,  310, 811. 
Universalist  society  of  Upper  Falls,  465; 

pastors,  466;  Newton  ana  Watertown, 

700;  Newtonville,  712. 
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Upper  Falls,  259;  first  mill,  260:  deed  of 
land,  261;  depositions,  263-266;  Nathan- 
iel Pariier's  mill,  207;sold  to  Gen.  Elliot, 
267;  works  of  Jonathan  Bixby,  268;  of 
Kufus  Ellis,  268;  of  Otis  Pettee,  269; 
population,  270;  natural  beauties,  270; 
Newton  factories,  461;  first  dwelling- 
house,  461;  hotel,  462;  religious  society, 
464;  Universallst  society,  465;  Second 
Baptist  church,  466;  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  472;  St.  Mary's  (Catholic), 
475. 

Valentine  road,  14. 

Valuation  of  estates,  310-315;  of  houses, 
820  ' 

Velvet  pall,  225. 
Vestry,  first  parish,  486. 

"Wahan, bargain  with,  45;  his  name,  170; 
his  coirtession,  174;  last  words,  174,  182. 

■Waban  hill,  13, 170. 

Wages  of  labor,  225. 

Waltham,  meeting-house  sold  to,  223. 

Wanderers,  Home  for  little,  first  contri- 
bution for,  818. 

Ward,  Col.  Joseph,  343;  schoolmaster  in 
Boston,  343;  at  Banker  hUl,  343;  Wash- 
ington's letter  to,  343;  his  house,  828. 

Ward,  Rev.  Nathan,  ordained,  291;  notice 
of,  291. 

Wards,  Newton  divided  into,  483. 

War  of  the  revolution.  See  Revolution, 
Newton  in  the. 

War  of  1812,  397, 827;  embargo,  397;  remon- 
strance, 398;  Pres.  Jefferson's  letter, 
401;  appeal  of  General  Court,  to  Con- 
gress, 402;  embargo  removed,  403;  anti- 
warparty,  403;  war  declared,  403;  Hull's 
surrender,  404;  naval  battles,  404;  peace 
declared,  405. 

War  of  the  rebellion ,  resolutions,  698, 600; 
appropriations,  600,  601,  604;  soldiers' 
monument,  601,  G20;  personal  subscrip- 
tions, 002;  volunteers,  603;  soldiers  m 
service,  004, 607;  battles  in  which  New- 
ton men  served,  605;  students  in  the 
war,  569-574,  6U6;  fiag-raising,  6!!6:  sec- 
ond Mass.  regiment,  610;  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  612,  625;  money  contri- 
buted, 617;  the  funeral  at  West  Newton, 
619;  the  ineffable  Sabbath,  621;  soldiers 
during  the  war,  631.-48. 

Washington,  letters  of,  343,  739;  funeral 
for,  808. 

Watertown,  boundary  between  Newton 
and,  30;  the  fourth  town  in  New  Eng- 
land, 31;  land  of,  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  river,  31-33;  fishing  interests  of, 
at;  grant  of  lands  to  Newton,  82. 


Water  works  of  Newton,  described,  730; 

legislation,  731;  popular  vote,  731 ;  water 

commissioners,  732,  estimate  732,  cost 

of,  733. 
Waverly  avenue,  house  on,  825. 
Weather,  oold,  in  Juue,   1816,   822,  823; 

September  gale,  827. 
Webster,  Daniel,  remark  6f ,  37;  portrait 

of,  682;  anecdote  of,  804. 
Weedy  hill,  98. 
West  Newton,  250;  meeting-house  in,  251 ; 

church  formed,  262;  first  members,  ?52; 

Srinciples  of,  252;  first  pastor,  253;  first 
eacons,  253;  meeting-house  enlarged, 
253;  opposition,.  254;  second  meeting- 
house, 255;  extent  of  parish,  256;  tran- 
sition period,  255;  monthly  concert, 256, 
collecting  taxes,  258;  burying  ground, 
277;  gift  of,  277;  first  tenant,  278;  boun- 
daries, 278;  second  church,  450;  dedica- 
tion, 450;  Mr.  Gilbert,  pastor,  451; 
biography  of,  451:  J.  T.  Drummond, 
453;  G.  B.  Little,  453;  H.  J.  Patrick,  463; 
bequest  to,  454;  church  repaired,  454; 
oflcers,  454;  Sabbath  school,  455;  Bap- 
tist church,  456;  church  edifice  com- 
menced, 457;  transferred  to  West  New- 
ton, 458;  house  dedicated,  458;  pastors 
and  deacons.  458;  Unitarian  society,  458; 
church  edifice  459;  Myrtle  church,  459; 
St.  Bernard's  church,  708;  lyceum,  753; 
first  church  bell,  820. 

West  Parish,  limits  of,  231. 

Whitefield,  his  visitsto  Newton,  219,  290. 

Whlttemore's  tavern,  118, 703. 

Wier  lands,  17,31,32. 

Williams  college,  its  founder,  192,  798; 
first  trustees  of,  795;  its  name,  799;  two 
townships  granted  to,  799;  connection 
of,  with  missions,  800. 

Williams,  Col.  Ephraim,  biography  of,  796. 

Williams  tavern,  101. 

Winchester,  farm,  17 ;  leaders  of  that  name 
in.Eirst  Baptist  church,  294,  295. 

Wiswall's  poud,  16,  99;  leased  to  breed 
black  bass,  16. 

Wiswall,  Noah,  in  the  revolution,  335. 

Wiswall,  William,  farm  of,  13. 

Woburn,  a  boundary  town,  37. 

WoUaston,  Mount,  %l,  193. 

Women  taxed,  315. 

Woodcock,  Jeremiah,  deposition  of,  265. 

Worcester  railroad,  811, 812,  813. 

Worcester  turnpike  built,  268,  462. 

Workhouse  voted,  64;  schools  to  be  used 
for,  245. 

Worshii^pers  from  neighboring  towns, 
306. 

Yarmouth,  early  settlement  at,  37. 
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Athott,  Charles  E  ,  509. 
Adams,  Elijah,  700. 

Hannah,  266. 

Her.  J.  Coleman,  713. 

Jeremy.  26. 

Joseph,  130, 252, 312, 454. 

J.  R.,  685. 

Rev.  Nehemiah,  428. 

Roger,  310. 

Samuel,  395,  396. 

Seth,  821. 
Addington,  Isaac,  215. 

James,  189. 
Aiken,  Rev.  S.,  685. 
Alcott,  Dr.  W.  A.,  727,  753. 
Alden,  George,  668,  669. 
Aldrich,    Rev.    Jonathan, 

C33,  757. 
Alexander,  John,  41. 
Allen,  Betlniel,  413. 
Allen,  George  E.,  727,  754, 
757,  758,  764. 

James  T.,  727. 

Jeremiah,  707. 

John,  639,  700. 

Dr.  John,  168. 

Joseph  H.,  459. 

Kingsley,  465. 

Matthew,  26. 

Rev.  N.  G.,  707. 

N.  T.,  726,  749,  753,  757. 

R.  W.,  473. 

Walter,  728. 
Anderson,    Rev.  Galusha, 
543,  508. 

M.  B.,  552. 

Rev.  T.  D.,  B51. 

Rev.  T.  D.,  jr.,  551. 
Andrew,  John  A.,  592,  787. 
Andrews,  Joseph,  712. 

Rev.  B.  B.,  548,  669. 

Samuel,  75. 
Andros,    Sir  Edmund,  74, 

205,  i 

Angler,  Oakes,  103, 130. 
Armingtoii,  A.  ^y.,  507. 
Arnold,  Kev.  A.  N.,  552,  568. 
Arthur,  Rev.  J.  H.,  571. 
Ashley,  J.  F.,  673. 
Ashton,  J.  W.,  569. 
Atherton,  Humphrey,  101. 
Atwood,  Emily,  425. 
Avann,  Rev.  J,  M.,  707. 
Avery,  Jona.,  444, 


Axtell,  Rev.  S.  J.,  569. 
Ayres,  John,  754. 
Rev.  W.  M.,  715. 

Bahoook,  H.  H.,  757. 
Bacheller,  Jona.,  510. 
Bacon,  B.  Franklin  760. 

Daniel,  41,  68,  63,   103, 
109, 116, 130. 

Geo.  W.,  607,  675,  757, 
758. 

Jacob,  131,  281,  310. 

Rev.  James  M.,  686. 

Rev.  Joel  S.,  552. 

John,  798. 

Joseph,  413,  685,760,  816, 
826. 

Jos.  N.,  672,685,  688,  760, 
816. 

Josiah,  500. 

Ralph,  413. 
Bailey,  Aug.  F.,  473. 

Calvin,  688,  689. 

Jonas,  473. 

J.  W.,  693,  757,  758. 
Raker,  Feter,  482. 
Baloh,  William,  565. 

W.  S.,  700. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Albert,  502. 

R.  M.,  710. 

William,  131. 
Ball,  Jeremiah,  93, 
Bancroft,  E.  P.,   603,  694, 
697. 

William  H.,  472. 
Bannister,  D.  IC,  473. 
Banvard,  Rev.  Joseph,  553. 
Baptams,  Ira  M.,  467. 
Barber,  H.  P.,  454. 

John,  131. 
Barbour,  W.  M.,  687. 
Barden,  Frederick,  268, 730, 

764,  769. 
Barnard,  John,  201. 
Barnes,  F.  L.,  759. 

F.  P.,  758. 

Rev.  H.  F.,5G9. 
Barney,  Joseph,  465,  466. 

Salmon.  278,  304. 
Barrett,  F.  H.,  735. 

Samuel,  705. 
Barrington,  Robert,  100. 
Barrows,  W.  C,  674. 
Barsliajn,  William,  103. 


Barstow,  Rev.  E.  H.,  724, 

747. 
Bartholomew,  W.  N.,  16. 
Bartlett,   David,   295,   303, 
501. 

Ebenezer,  639. 

Elisha,  119. 310. 

Henry.  527. 

John,  767. 

Joseph,  41.  63,  114, 131, 
281. 

Luke,  278. 

Peregrine,  1T9. 

Thaddeus,  189. 

Sarah.  271. 

Gen.  Wm.  F.,  718. 
Barton,  Aaron,  189. 

James,  131,  281, 538,  539. 
Bassett,  Elisha,  609. 

H.  D.,  667,  672. 
Batcheller,  L.  E.,  757. 
Bates,  H.  M.,  697,  698. 

Rev.  James,422,423,424, 
434,  604, 723. 

W.  C.,742,  758. 
Baury,  Rev.  A.  L.,  384, 479. 

Frederick  F.,  384, 480. 
Baxter,  Miss  Sarah,  454. 
Baylies,  A.,  482. 
Beach,  H.  H.,  570. 

Isaac,  41, 131. 
Beale,  (.icrshom,  131. 
Beales,  Thomas,  117, 310. 
Beeeher,  Rev.  Edward,  423, 

685. 
Bell,  Shubael,  480. 
Bemis,  David,  576, 577, 679. 

George,  577, 769. 

Lnko  576, 579. 

Seth,  677. 
Benjamin,  John,  26. 
Benson,  F.  A.,  767. 
Benyon,  Abnerl.,  675. 
Bigelow,  Asahsl,  257. 

George  T.,  808. 

Dr.  Henry,  444, 586,  690 
669,  671,  688,  689,  770. 
Billings,  Beriah,  406. 

Henry,  406. 
Binney,  Horace,  426. 

Rev.  J.  G.,  531. 
Biscoe,  T.  C,  711. 
Bishop,  R.  R.,  14, 16, 732, 764. 

Rev.  T.  W.,  715. 
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iBixby,  Jonathan,  133,  268, 

278,  281,  467,  Ml. 
TSlagden,  Rev.  G.  W.,  686. 
JBlake,  F.  D.,549. 

J.  H.  D.,  757. 

Joseph,  310. 
BlaJseslee,  Hey.  E.,  431. 
Blanden,  Francis,  132,  310. 
Blood,  Rev.  Caleb,  292,  298, 

299,  SCO. 
Boles,  John,  310. 
Bolles,  Rev.  tucius,  540. 
Bond,  Col.,  164. 

E,  P.,  730. 

Jonas,  30,  111. 

Phineas,   118,   132,   251, 
262,  281. 

"Wiliiam,48,  62.  334. 
Boschetti,  N.,  464. 
BosweD,  Jonathan,  26. 
Bosworth,  Pliny,  466. 
Bourne,  a.,  703. 

G.  L.,  706. 

W.  P.,  703. 
Bgwers,  C.  A.,  551. 

Charles  E.,  570. 

Rev.  C.  M.,  551. 
Bowles,  Rev.  K.  H.,  458. 

Dea.  WiUiam,  132,  763. 
Bownd,  Rev.  Kpliralni,  295. 
Boynton,  Richard,  466. 
Bracltett,  Albert,  672, 757. 

C.  H.,  757. 

Charles,  413. 

Gilman,  689,  757. 

Lucinda,  501. 

Nathaniel,  413,  723. 

Rnf  us,  826. 

"William,  413. 
Bradbury,    Ebenezer,   444, 

763  764. 
Bradish,' Robert,  97, 108. 
Bradstreet,.  Simon,  26,  87, 

104, 107,-528. 
Bragdon,  Prof.  C.  C,  725. 
Braman,  Isaac  G.,  694. 
Brattle,  Thomas,  96, 108. 

William,  201. 
Bray,  Mellen,  16. 
Braymau,  Jason,  466. 
Brayton,  Rev;  D.,L.,  551. 
Brewer,  John,  52. 
Brewerton,  G.  D.,  501. 
Bridge,  John,  26,  83. 
Bridges,  Alfred,  465. 

Geo.  E.,  764. 
Briggs,  G.  W.,  659,  705,  725, 

754. 
Brigham,  Cephas,  668. 
Brooiielbanls,  Capt.,  93. 
Brooks,  Edward,  413. 

James,  583. 

Rev.  KeudaU,  553. 

Rev.  Samuel,  519. 
Brown,  A.  G.,  668,  707. 

Dr.  J.  H.,  665,  754. 

Louisa  S.,  672. 

Rev.  Nathan,  554. 

Robert,  539. 

Samuel,  279,  477. 

Thomas,  538,  539. 

William,  41. 

Rev.  W.  L.,  691. 
Bryan,  T.  M.,  598. 
Buckingham,  Rev.  J.   A., 

717. 
Buckley,  Peter,  76. 
BuUard,  Rev.  Edwin,  531. 


Bullard,  E.  B.,551. 
BuUen,  Rev.  Geo.,  572. 

Ira  M.,  467. 
BuUens,  Amariah,  467. 

Geo.  S.,  675. 
Bullough,   John,   132,   467, 
501,709,  826. 

Joseph,  310,  484. 

William,  467. 
Bunco,  James,  525. 
Bunker,  Rev.  A.,  551. 
Burbank,  A.  P.,  755. 

Moses,  718. 
Burnap,  Joseph,  214. 
Burr,  Charles  C,  603, 704,730. 

I.  T.,  003,  072,  675. 
Biirrage,  Ephrami,  132. 

Rev.  H.S.,6o4,  573. 
Burridge,  John,  168. 
Burrill,' John,  189. 
Burroughs,  Henry,  480. 
Burrows,  C.  C,  570. 
Bush,  Joseph,  41. 

Randolph,  84, 115, 132. 
Bushee,  David,  405. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  W.,  426,  434, 

685. 
Butler,  Richard,  26. 
Butts,  James  E.,  694,  700. 
Byers,  Joseph,  711. 

Cabot,  Frederick,  405. 

John,  139,  201,  80S,  826. 
Calbin,  Orrin,  405. 
Caldwell,  A.,  482. 

Rev.  S.  I,.,548,  553,  568. 
Calicot,  Richard,  62. 
Calkins.  Rev.  Walcott,  688. 
CaUon,  Jolm,  101. 
Campbell,  F.  J.,  815.' 
Capcn,  F.  W.,e80. 
Cargill,  William,  466. 
Carlton,  Jonathan,  541. 
Carney,  Michael,  576. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  C.  H.,  651, 
795. 

Rev.  Mark,  551. 
Carrier,  llcv.  A.  H.,  705. 
Carter,  Sobrean,  41. 

Thomas,  108. 

T.  H.,  444,  712. 
Caswell,  Prof.  A.,  548. 

L.  E.,  454. 

Mrs.  L.  E.,  466. 
Chaffin,J.  C,  590,  669,  672, 

075,  680. 
Chamberlain,  Abraham,  41. 

N.  B.,  710. 

Thomas,  41. 
Charaberlin,  Jac.  41, 243,763. 
Champney,  Elder,  108, 161. 

Joseph,  113. 

Richard,  83. 

Samuel,  161. 
Chandler.  John,  103. 
Chapin,  J.  P.,573. 
Chaplin,  Rev.  J.,  693,  694. 
Chardon,  Sarah,  228. 
Chase,  H.  Lincoln,  502. 

Rev.  Irah,  602,  541,  543, 
644,  555. 

Rev.  W.  T.,  570. 
Cheney,  Aaron,  278, 310, 411. 

Daniel,  119. 

Ebenezer,  64,    120,  278, 
311,  398.  411,  764. 

James,  167. 

John,  132. 


Cheney,  Joseph.  132, 162, 266, 
281, 763 

Samuel,  466. 

William,  119,  294, 310. 
Chester,   Dwight,  501,  602, 
507. 

Charles  E.,  711. 
Chick,  M.  M.,  667. 
Child,  Benjamin  167,  763. 

Daniel,  132, -311. 

David  Lee,  277. 

Ephraim,  67. 

John,  243. 

Solomon,  411. 

Rev.  W.  C  ,  554. 
Chism,  Samuel,  669. 
Church,  Caleb,  270. 
Claflin,  Henry.  669,  691. 

William,  117,    603,  669, 
675,  714,  730,  827,  830. 
Clark,  Daniel,  311. 

Rev.  E.  W.,  705. 

Hugh,  266. 

James  A.,  549. 

John,  20,  41,  75, 132,  212, 
260,  206,  434,  763,  764. 

Jonathan,  189, 190. 

Moses,  732. 

Norman,  114,  311,  763. 

Samuel,  411. 

Thomas,  763. 

William,  132,  281,  763. 
Clarke,  Hattie  S.,  456. 

Rev.   James    Preeman, 
133,  808, 824. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.,  710,  711, 
716,  772. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.,  456,  763, 
771. 

Julius  L.,  454,  455,  681. 

Dr.  Samuel,  133, 772, 819, 
826, 828. 

Samuel  C  ,  824,  827 

William,  165, 206. 

William  F.,  465. 

Rev.  W.N.,  499, 500,  504. 
Clemens,  William,  109,  115, 

130, 133, 197 
Cobb,  Andrew  B.,  685. 

N.R..  540,  641,647. 
Cobuvn,  N.  P.,  676. 
Codman,  Rev.,  J.,  416. 
Coes.  C.  H.,  757. 
Coffin,  D.  N.  B.,  600. 

George  AT.,  398,  411. 

Madame,  828. 

Z.  Erastus,  500. 
Cohill,  James,  475. 
Colbron,  William,  28,  83. 
Colburn,  Daniel,  129,  213. 

Jotham,  465. 
Colby,  Gardner,  14,  63, 103, 
116,  603,  748,  754,  772. 

Rev.  Henrv  F.,  601. 
Cole.  Andrew,  089,  691,  760. 

Thomas,  708. 
Collins,  Daniel,  798. 

Edward  J.,  759, 763,  764. 

FredA.,525,  764. 

Matthias,  119,  133,  411, 
413,  723, 764. 
Conant,  Marshal,  753. 
Convers,  Edward,  36. 
Converse,  E.  C,  87, 116. 

E.  W.,676. 
Cook,  Asa,  413,423,  434,468, 
715,  706,  759,  763. 
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Cook,  Benjamin,  311. 

C.  L.,  700. 

Daniel,  763. 

£liakim,  26G. 

Gregory,  41, 68, 101,  116, 
117, 123, 133. 

James  M.,  760. 

John,  819. 

Jonatlian,  411,  484. 

Kufus  R.,  749. 

Stephen,  30,  41,  63,  133, 
762. 
Cooke,  Daniel,  134,  638,  539. 

Jonathan,  117. 

Joseph,  44,  45, 106, 109. 

Philfp,  47. 

Capt.  I'hineas,  133, 772. 

RoDert,  260. 

Stephen,  133. 
Coolidge,  Charles,  398, 411, 
8!i5,  827,  828. 

Jonathan,  41,  63, 163. 

Joshua,  757. 

J.  Wesley  482. 

Nathaniel,  818. 

W.  D.,  691. 
Cooper,  John,  71, 75. 

Judith,  100. 
Cordis,  Thomas,  581. 
Corey,  Rev.  C.  H.,  551,  573. 

Elijah,  600, 501, 542. 

John,  128. 
Cornelius,  J.  Evarts,  434. 
Cotton,  Rev.  John,  21,  27, 
103,  117,  134,  135,  202, 
217,  281,  434,  538,  539. 

Dr.  John,  134. 

Roland.  217. 
Couldby,  Anthony,  26. 
Countryman,  Rev.  A.,  701. 
Cowdin,  E.  C,  321,  322. 
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